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There  will  be  no  issue  of  the  Review  in  July. 


Empire  Day  seems  to  h.ive  been  i^enerally  ob- 
served in  the  schools  throu(.i;hoiit  the  Dominion. 
Many  of  our  local  papers  drew  attention  to  the 
principles  underlying  its  observance.  In  l-'rederic- 
ton,  the  Mayor  gave  a  brilliant  address  to  the  pupils 
of  the  high  school,  and  the  prize  of  $5,  offered  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Hon.  L.  .A.  Wilmot,  was 
presented  to  Earie  Reynolds  Macnutt. 


McGii.L  University  opens  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Summer  School  for  Librarians  on  Monday,  June 
3rd.  The  course  extends  over  four  weeks,  and  in- 
cludes seven  hours  work  daily,  except  Saturday. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  forin  of  lectures,  supple- 


mented by  practical  work  in  the  library,  and  dis- 
cussion of  assigned  readings.  No  entrance  exam- 
inations are  required,  and  the  fee  for  tuition  is  the 
nominal  one  of  five  dollars  for  the  course. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  new  scale  of  allowance  to 
teachers  in  New  Brunswick  will  come  into  force  on 
July  1st.  The  increases  given  to  the  teachers  under 
the  bill  in  amendment  to  the  School  Act  will  be 
based  on  length  of  service.  Men  teachers,  first 
class,  for  the  first  two  years  of  service  are  to  receive 
$135  per  year,  the  present  allowance.  After  two 
years  antl  up  to  the  end  of  seven  years  they  will  re- 
ceive $150,  and  after  seven  years  $175.  The  cor- 
responding allowances  to  men  teachers,  second  class, 
will  be  $108,  $120  and  $140;  third  class,  $81,  $90 
and  $100,  Women  teachers,  first  class,  will  receive 
for  the  first  two  years  of  teaching  $100;  after  two 
years  and  up  to  the  end  of  seven  years,  $110:  after 
seven  years,  $130,  Women  teachers  of  second  and 
third  classes  will  receive,  respectively,  $81,  $90,  $105, 
and  $63,  $70  and  $80,  according  to  years  of  service. 


All  teachers  of  Canadian  history  are  advised  to 
study  the  valuable  article  by  Professor  MacMechan 
in  the  /Itlmitic  Monthly  for  I-'ebruary,  entitled, 
■'  Evangeline  and  the  Real  Acadians.'"  This  will 
be  especially  useful  to  those  whose  classes  are  read- 
ing I^ngfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  for  every  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  to  take  pains  to  correct  the  false 
view  of  the  historical  fact  conveyed  by  the  poem, 
IVofessor  MacMechan  attempts  to  set  forth  the  story 
of  the  Ex]nilsioii  of  the  .\cadians  with  accuracy  and 
imi)artiality,  but  he  says  himself:  "The  clearest 
demonstration  of  sober,  lazy-pacing  history  can 
never  oust  a  pleasing  fiction  from  the  popular 
belief." 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold 
its  seventy-seventh  annual  meeting  in  Montreal, 
Julv  1st  to  July  4th.  This  association  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  Roston 
in  1830,  and  only  seven  times  has  it  met  outside  of 
New  England.  Two  of  these  meetings  have  been 
in  Canada,  one  in  Halifax,  and  one  in  Montreal  in 
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1897,  when  the  attendance  numbered  over  two 
thousand.  The  report  of  the  New  Haven  meeting 
of  1906  has  been  published,  and  presents  the  well- 
considered  opinions  of  many  practical  educationists 
on  the  most  important  educational  questions  of  the 
day. 


The  April  Journal  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  issued,  and  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  new  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  ])rovincial  high  schools  and  academ- 
ies. The  former  high  school  course  has  been  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Education,  and,  as  revised, 
runs  as  follows : 

Grade  IX. — ^English,  Latin,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
drawing,  botany,  physics. 

Grade  X. — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  history, 
chemistry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry. 

Grade  XI. — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  history, 
physics,   practical   mathematics,   algebra,   geometry. 

In  each  year,  English  and  any  other  Hvc  subjects  are  im- 
perative. 

The  syllabus  for  Grade  XII  will  be  published  in  October, 
after  a  further  recommendation  from  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Two  other  changes  are  announced :  There  are  to 
be  no  optional  questions  in  the  examination  papers. 
Heretofore  a  common  practice  has  been  to  set  six 
or  eight  questions,  with  leave  to  answer  any  five. 
.Mso,  two  hours  instead  of  one  hour,  as  formerly, 
are  allowed  for  each  paper,  with  no  proportionate 
increase  in  the  length  or  number  of  questions.  The 
other  contents  of  the  Journal  are,  as  usual,  of  much 
interest,  and  contain  information,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions of  value  to  teachers  in  other  provinces,  as  well 
as  to  those  whom  they  chiefly  concern. 


Following  close  on  the  Colonial  Conference 
comes  the  I'^ederal  Conference  of  the  Empire  on 
Education,  which  meets  in  London  from  May  24th 
to  June  1st.  This  conference  will  be  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  who  have 
been  authorized  by  their  respective  governments  to 
represent  their  educational  departments.  There 
will  be  official  conferences  of  heads  of  education 
departments,  general  conferences  of  delegates  from 
educational  bodies  (universities,  boards,  museums, 
teachers'  associations,  etc.),  and  open  meetings.  In 
addition  to  the^e,  sections  will  be  formed  for  dis- 
cussion of  special  matters  of  interest.  The  follow- 
ing extracts    from   the   suggested   programme   will 


give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  con- 
ference : 

I. — Business  Subjects. 

A.— Scheme  proposed  by  the  League  of  the  Empire  for 
Federation  of  the  Empire  in  Education. 

B. — Official  recognition  of  a  common  central  office  of 
Federal  E<lucation. 

C. — Future  Federal  Education  Conference. 

IL — Educational  Subjects. 
A. — Teachers. 

1.  Compari.son  of   (a)   the  provisions  for  the  supply  and 

training  of  elementary  teachers,  and  of  (b)  the 
conditions  of  their  work  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries  of  the  Empire  and  Crown 
Colonies. 

2.  Similar  comparison  in  the  case  of  secondary  teachers. 

3.  Practicability   of   temporary    interchange   between   the 

United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  of  the  Empire 

and  Crown  Colonies. 
B. — The  relations  between  secondary  and  primary  schools 

in  the  various  countries  of  the   Empire. 
D. — Co-operation   in  educational   publications. 
F. — School    subjects — English,   geography,   nature    study. 
G. — Education  of  non-British  races. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster. The  representatives  will  be  entertained 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  June  5th. 


Ian  Maclaren. 

The  death  of  the  author  of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  which  occur- 
red at  Alount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  on  May  6th,  caused 
sincere  regret  among  many  to  whom  he  was  known 
only  by  his  books ;  while  to  the  thousands  who 
flocked  to  hear  him  at  his  Liverpool  church,  or  on 
his  lecturing  tours,  the  loss  is  severe.  Dr.  John 
Watson,  though  of  Scottish  parentage,  was  born 
in  England  in  1850.  He  was  educated  in  Scotland 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
in  1874,  and  his  second  charge,  at  Logiealtnond,  is 
saitl  to  have  furnished  much  of  the  material  for  his 
pictures  of  "  Drumtochty."  He  began  to  publish 
fiction  in  1894,  and  became  at  once  an  extremely 
popular  writer,  through  his  skill  in  presenting 
types  of  Scottish  character,  and  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  his  stories.  He  is  also  known  as  a  theo- 
logical writer  and  lecturer.  He  paid  several  visits 
to  .America,  and  had  gone  to  Iowa  to  lecture  to  the 
students  of  \\'esleyan  University  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  deal^. 
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Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  will  hold  its  twenty-first  annual  session 
at  Riverside,  Albert  County,  N.  I!.,  from  July  2ncl 
to  July  9th.  This  school,  which  was  organized  in 
1887  by  a  little  group  of  earnest  teachers,  has  for 
its  chief  aim  to  exhibit  modern  methods  of  teaching. 
especially  in  elementary  science.  Incidentally,  it 
gives  opportunities  to  its  students  to  become  familiar 
with  different  parts  of  the  three  provinces,  and 
creates  enthusiasm  by  bringing  together  a  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  keen  students  of  nature. 
In  1887  the  enrolment  was  41 ;  in  1906,  at  North 
Sydney,  it  reached  258,  a  number  which  has  only 
twice  been  passed,  once  at  Lunenburg  and  once  at 
St.  Stephen.  The  school  meets  for  two  years  in 
succession  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  twice  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  once  in  five  years  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  tuition  fee,  which  includes  admission 
to  all  the  classes,  is  $2.50,  and  this  fee  also  covers 
the  expense  of  most  of  the  excursions,  which  are 
carefully  planned  to  give  the  students  ac([uaintance 
with  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  year  visits  will  probably  be  made  to  the  beauti- 
ful plaster  quarries  at  Hillsboro  and  to  the  famous 
"  rocks  "  at  Hopewell  Cape,  so  well  known  as  the 
best  example  of  sea  erosion  on  the  Western  .\tlantic 
coast.  Other  probable  excursions  are  to  Cape 
Enrage  and  to  the  Joggins.  The  classes  are  to 
meet  in  the  building  of  the  consolidated  school, 
which  ensures  commodious  classrooms  and  modern 
equipments.  The  work  in  geologr,  botany  and 
zoology  is  carried  on  largely  out-of-doors,  and 
many  useful  suggestions  are  gathered  in  field  work 
hours.  The  drawing  class  has  jiroved  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value,  especially  to  primary  teachers.  In 
short,  attendance  at  the  Summer  .School  has  been 
found  to  be  a  true  recreation.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  ])rovinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  teachers  attending  the  session  will  be 
allowed  (with  the  consent  of  the  trustees)  an  extra 
week's  vacation,  while  Prince  Edward  Island  teach- 
ers are  allowed  an  extra  fortnight.  Itiformation 
can  be  obtained  from  J.  D.  Seaman.  Charlottetown, 
or  from  the  Rf.vifav  office. 

Indications  point  to  a  large  attcnrlance  at  the 
meeting,  so  it  is  advisable  for  students  to  arrange 
for  board  at  an  early  date.  All  members  travelling 
bv  the  Intercolonial.  Canadian  Pacific  or  Dominion 
-Atlantic  Railways  should  purchase  tickets  either  to 
SaJisburv  or  to  Mbncton.     I-Vom  Salisbury  thev  can 


go  to  Riverside  by  the  Albert  Railway,  from  M  one- 
ton  by  S.  S.  "Wilfred  C."  to  Riverside  or  Albert. 
A  standard  certificate  should  be  secured  when  tick- 
ets are  purchased.  This  when  properly  filled  in 
and  signed  at  the  school,  will  entitle  the  holder  to 
free  return. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Calendar  the  Directors 
have  arranged  for  the  following  course  in  Photo- 
graphy. 

The  course  in  photography  will  be  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical.  The  former  will  consist  of  short 
lectures  covering  the  following : 

Choice  of  apparatus. 

Lenses. 

Plates  and  films. 

Field  work. 

The  dark  room. 

Development. 

Faults  of  negatives  and  how  to  remedy  them. 

Preparation  of  the  negative  for  printing. 

Printing  out  papers. 

Toning. 

Developing  papers. 

Mounting. 

Copying,  enlarging,  and  reducing. 

Lantern  slides  and  micrographs. 

Orthochromatic  photography. 


Dominion   Educational   Association. 

We  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
.Association  in  Toronto,  July  10th  to  July  13th.  We 
print  below  the  provisional  ])rogramme.  The  com- 
plete programme,  containing  all  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  expenses,  registration,  etc.,  can  be  obtain- 
ed on  application  to  the  Secretary,  D.  J.  Goggin, 
Toronto. 

General  •  Meetings. 

.■\d<lress«s  of  Welcome — Hon.  R.  A.  Payne,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. ; 

President  Hntton,   .M.  A.,  LL.  D. 
Kc|>Iics— W.   A.   Mclntyrc,   B.  A.,  Winnipeg;   Snpt.   .\.   II. 

.Mackay,    M.  A.,   LL.   D.,   Halifax. 
Tlic  Nation's  Need — President  W.  A.   Mdhityrc. 
ilie    Sch(K>l   and    the    Making   of   the    Nation — Rev.   J.    A. 

MacDonald.    Editor   rPoronto    Globe. 
.Modern  Movements  in  Edneation — Supt.  Jolni  Scath,  M.  .\,, 

LL.D.,   Toronto, 
i'lio   Old    and   the    New  Training — Qiief   Inspector   J.    L. 

Ilugh'.'s,   Toronto. 
.Modern    Trend   of   Higli    Scliool    Education — Dean    G.    H. 

Locke,    Ph.    D.,    Macdonald    College. 
The    Place   of  the   University   in    National    Development — 

Prof.   H.   M.  Tory,   M.   A..  D.  Sc,   McGill  University. 
Scholarship    and    Service    as    University   Tdeal.s — Prof.    F. 

Tracy,  B.   A.,   Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 
The  Making  of  the  Nation — Rev.  J.  J.   MacNeill.  Toronto. 
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The  Educational  Value,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
the  Canadian  Archives — Prof.  Adam  Shortt,  AI.  A., 
Queen's   University. 

Address — President  Hutton,  University  of  Toronto, 

Education  for  Rural  Life  in  Canada — ^James  W.  Robertson, 
LL.   D.,   C.  G.   M. 

Conversazione — University  of  Toronto. 

Higher  Education  Section. 

(President — Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson,  Hamilton.) 

The  Ideal  High  School  Teacher — Principal  R.  A.  Thonn>- 

son,  B.  A.,  Normal  College,  Hamilton. 
The   IndepeiKlence   of   the   High    School — Principal    F.    H. 

Schofield,    B.    A.,    Collegiate   Institute,    Winnipeg. 
The   Relation   of   the   High   School   to   the   College — Dean 

G.   H.  Locke,  Ph.  D.,  Montreal. 
What    is   the   True   Worth   of   the    High    School— A.    W. 

Morris,  M.  A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton. 
High  School  Training  as  a  Preparation  for  Life — Principal 

D.  Soloan,  B.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 
English  in  the  First  Year  of  the  High  School— Prof.F.  H. 

Sykes,    Ph.   D.,    Columbia    University,    N.    Y. 

Inspection   and   Tkaining   Section. 

{President — Mr.  S.  E.  Lang,  Winnipeg.) 

President's  Address — S.   E.  Lang,   M.  A.,   Normal   School, 

Winnipeg. 
The     Industries     in     Education — W.     Pakenham,     B.     A., 

D.    Paed.,    Dean   of   School    of   Education,    University 

of  Toronto. 
Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  Inspection  and  Training — 

T.  E.  Perrett,  B.  A.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Regina. 
The   Rural    School    Problem   in   Ontario — D.    D.    Moshier, 

B.  A.,  B.  Paed.,  Inspector  Schools,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 
A    Uniform   System   of   Nomenclature    for    Classes   in   the 

Schools  of  the  Different  Provinces — A.  Melville  Scott, 

B.   A.,    Ph.  D.,   Supt.   Schools,   Calgary,  Alta. 
The    Teaching    of    Psychology    to    Teachers-in-training — 

A.  H.  Abbott,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 

Elementary   Section. 

{President — Mr.  Montgomery  Campbell,  Montreal.) 

Foundation    work    in    Primary    Education — J.     P.     Hoag, 

B.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Brantford. 

Home    Economics —    Mrs.    Adelaide    Hoodless,    Hamilton, 

Ontario. 
Music    in    Public    Schools— A.    T.    Cringan,    Music    Bac, 

Normal    School,   Toronto. 
Practical    Manual    (Training— Chas.    F.    Errett,    Brantford, 

Ontario. 
Art    in    Public    Schools— Miss    Jessie    Scmple,    Supervisor 

Drawing,  Toronto. 
Influences   making   for   permanent   Canadian   Nationality— 

Wm.  Houston,  M.  A.,  Toronto. 
First  Essentials  in  Education— Supt.  D.   Mclntyre,  M.  A., 

Winnipeg. 

Kindergarten   Section. 

{President — Miss    Mclntyre.    Toronto.) 
New  Developments  in  Kindergarten  Work— Miss  Mclntyre, 
Director  of  Kindergarten   Normal   School,   Toronto. 


Stories  and  Story-telling — Miss  Mary  Adair,  Girls'  Normal 
School,   Philadelphia. 

Development  of  Artistic  Expression — Miss  Ada  Baker, 
Normal  School,  Ottawa. 

Practical  Problems  Encountered  in  Establishing  Kinder- 
gartens in  New  Districts — Round  Table  Conference. 

Supervision  of  Kindergartens  and  Criticism  of  Students' 
Work — Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  Supervisor  of  Kinder- 
gartens, Brooklyn. 

Address —   Miss   L.    Currie,    Supervisor   of   Kindergartens, 
Toronto. 
(Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
all  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  University  buildings.) 


A  Famous  Botanist. 

At  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  on  the  23rd 
of  Alay,  all  the  universities  and  learned  and  scientific 
societies  of  Sweden  joined  in  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Carl  von 
Linne,  the  father  of  the  modern  science  of  botany. 
Linne,  better  known  as  Linnaeus  (the  Latinized 
form  of  his  name),  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  May  23,  1707,  and  died  in  Upsala  in  1778. 
He  was  a  naturalist  of  the  highest  rank,  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  and  explorer. 

The  celebration  in  his  honor  was  participated  in 
by  representatives  from  many  universities  and 
scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  including 
the  Linnsean  Society  of  London  and  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  at  Washington.  During  the  day  the 
Linne  monument  in  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala,  where 
the  great  botanist  was  buried,  was  piled  with  flowers 
sent  by  the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  world. 


Early  Birds. 

The  Rev.  G.  Eifieg,  writing  in  the  Ottawa 
Naturalist  for  May,  comments  on  the  unusually 
early  arrival  of  the  first  migrants  of  this  season  in 
sjiite  of  our  late  spring.  He  accounts  for  it  in  the 
following  way: 

During  the  first  half  of  March  a  wave  of  hot  weather 
struck  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  is  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Washington,  New  York,  and  westward  to  Chicago. 
Previous  to  this  hot  spell  there  would  already  be  a  great 
number  of  birds  in  those  regions,  their  numerous  perman- 
ent residents  and  the  thousands  of  winter  residents  from 
Canada,  e.  g.,  j uncos,  tree  sparrows,  song  sparrows,  etc. 
Now  this  wai]m  wave  would  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
further  untold  numbers  of  migrants  from  further  south, 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  events  would  have  begun 
their  northward  move  somewhat  later.  This  must  have 
caused  a  great  congestion  in  the  bird  life  of  that  section, 
which  in  plant  and  insect  life  was  also  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  supply  this  teeming  bird  life.  This  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  hardiest  of  the 
northward  migrants  to  leave  somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 
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Among  the  Lanes  and  Moors  of  Devonshire. 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 

We  had  long  wished  to  visit  England  in  the  time 
of  primroses,  cowslips  and  daffodils,  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale,  and  to  see  an 
English  spring  open.  So  in  early  April  we  took 
steamer  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  after  an  uneventful 
voyage  of  about  ten  days  arrived  at  Liverpool.  The 
trip  through  Wales  and  the  west  of  England  includ- 
ed a  brief  stay  at  the  ancient  City  of  Chester,  with 
its  old  Roman  walls  and  cathedral,  and  Bristol,  from 
which  Cabot  set  sail  in  1497  on  his  voyage  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Canada.  A  noble 
monument  to  the  discoverer  stands  on  a  height  over- 
looking Bristol  channel  and  the  broad  Atlantic.  .\s 
one  looks  at  this  testimonial  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol 
he  thinks  of  the  pittance  of  a  few  pounds  with  which 
that  niggardly  monarch,  Henry  VH,  rewarded  the 
brave  mariner  who  gave  to  England  a  continent ! 

Our  wish  is  not  to  tarry  in  cities,  with  their  rush 
and  din,  but  to  hie  away  to  some  secluded  spot,  if 
such  there  be  in  this  populous  England.  Hastening 
through  Somerset  and  Devon,  where  countless  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  feeding  upon  the  downs,  we 
arrive  at  Barnstaple,  and  take  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way (very  narrow  it  is — scarcely  two  feet  between 
the  rails)  and  winding  up  through  a  succession  of 
coombes  and  tors  (narrow  valleys  and  rounded, 
bare  hills)  we  reach  a  height  of  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  descend  alx)ut  300  feet,  where  our  miniature 
railway  ends.  We  climb  doxi-n  to  the  village  of 
Lynton,  occupying  a  cove-like  niche  in  the  hills,  the 
centre  of  England's  "  Switzerland."  .\nd  a  grand 
and  beautiful  spot  it  is.  embowered  with  hills,  many 
of  which  rise  over  a  thousand  feet  alx)ve  the  sea, 
with  intersecting  coombes  or  gorges,  through  which 
descend  brawiing  and  impetuous  streams,  and 
among  scenery  that  is  probably  not  surpa'-scd 
in  the  British  Islands.  Here  we  have  lingered  for 
two  weeks,  and  are  tempted  to  stay  longer,  enjoying 
its  bracing  air,  fragrant  with  gorse  and  primrose 
and  wallflower,  amid  enchanting  views  and  walks. 

We  are  among  the  scenes  of  Blackmore's  romance 
of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  a  novel  that  has  pictured  the 
people  and  scenes  of  portions  of  I)ev(,n  and  Somer- 
set, as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  in  his  poems  and 
novels  for  Scotland.  .V  tolerably  faithful  ])icture  it 
is  of  the  country,  too,  although  Blackmorc  did  not 
profess  to  write  a  historical  novel.  There  are 
farmers  of  bulk  and  .substance  here  who  still  bear 
the  name  of  Ridd,  descendants,  no  doubt,  of  the 
"girt  Jan  Ridd,"  and  who  still  talk  to  you,  in  the 


quaint  Devonshire  dialect,  of  mutton  and  bacon  and 
butter  (but  not  of  that  famous  dainty,  Devonshire 
cream)  ;  there  is  a  Nicholas  Snow,  Esq.,  who  resides 
on  the  ancestral  estate,  and  who  scents  in  every 
tourist  the  possible  author  of  "  another  book  of  lies," 
which  will  bring  other  swarms  of  inquisitive  people 
"  to  o\»errun  the  country  ;  "  there  is  the  quaint  ( )are 
church,  through  a  window  of  which  Carver  Doone 
shot  Lorna  as  she  stood  up  to  wed  John  Ridd ;  there 
is  the  huge  ash  tree  near  by,  whose  giant  limbs  are 
said  to  have  been  bent  by  the  strength  of  the  re- 
doubtable John  as  he  sought  a  weapon  while  in 
])ursuit  of  the  would-be  nnirderer ;  there  is  the 
famous  Doone  retreat  among  the  Exmoor  hills,  from 
which     flows     the     Badgeworthy     (pr.    Badgery) 


A  View  of  Kxinoor  and  the  Badgeworthy  Waters. 

Stream ;  there  are  the  lonely  moors,  where  sheep 
and  ponies  still  abound,  and  still  wild  enough  to  be 
peojiled  by  elfs  and  witches ;  and  there  is  a  "Mother 
.Meldrum's  Cave  "  lyin^  amid  the  X'alley  of  Rocks, 
with  abundance  of  bracken  to  feed  the  fires  of  the 
w  itch's  caldron. 

And  there  are  the  Devonshire  lanes!  What  a 
charm  a  walk  through  them  gives.  (Irass)'  banks 
are  on  either  side  of  you  built  up  with  stone    and 


A    Devonsliire   Lane. 

earth,  surmounted  with  a  hedge  of  thornor  May. 
blossoming  in  spring  or  early  summer,  or  yellow  in 
places  with  the  flowers  of  the  gorse  or  furze,  which 
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covers  the  hillsides  far  and  near.  On  the  side  of 
the  hedge-banks  are  groups  of  primroses,  wild 
oxalis,  buttercup  (Wordsworth's  celandine),  the 
cuckoo-pint,  and  other  wild  flowers,  while  scattered 
about  are  trees  and  shrubs — beech,  oak,  sycamore, 
larch,  hoU}',  thorns,  roses,  blackberry,  hazel  and 
willows.  The  ivy  is  present  everywhere,  coiling 
over  hedges  and  the  stone  houses  with  their 
thatched  roofs  and  around  trees.  Another  feature 
of  a  Devonshire  lane  is  the  flocks  of  horned  sheep 
frequently  met,  with  the  shepherd  and  his  faithful 
dog. 

The  trees  most  frequently  seen  on  the  hillsides  in 
Devon  are  the  larch  and  oak.  The  former  is  not  a 
native,  but  is  planted.  Its  wood  is  extensively  used 
for  flooring,  doors,  gates  and  other  purposes.  The 
oaks,  not  yet  in  leaf,  give  a  brown  and  dead  appear- 
ance to  the  hills.  Owing  to  the  fury  of  the  capri- 
cious winds  from  the  Atlantic  that  sweep  these  hill- 
sides, they  are  so  twisted  and  gnarled  as  to  serve 
little  purpose  for  building,  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
fuel.  Singular  to  say,  the  larch,  which  grows  in 
the  same  places  as  the  oak,  is  shapely  and  straight 
as  an  arrow.  But  its  stem  is  more  pliant  and  yield- 
ing to  the  tempest  than  that  of  the  oak. 

We  lived  for  three  days  in  one  of  those  Devon 
farmhouses  —  the  "  Lorna  Doone  "  Farm.  The 
stone  house  was  said  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old. 
It  could  not  have  been  John  Ridd's  home,  for  a 
man  five  feet  ten  in  height  could  no  more  than  stand 
upright  in  the  rooms.  The  walls  were  of  stone,  and 
so  was  the  ground  floor.  The  huge  firejilace  was  the 
centre  of  household  duties  and  comfort.  Its  great 
cranes  creak  incessantly  over  jjcat  fires  as  the  busy 
house-wife  prejiares  the  meals  and  attends  to  the 
other  cares  of  her  household,  and  those  huge  joints 
of  beef  and  mutton  are  well  cooked,  and  disappear 
with  marvellous  celerity.  "  For,"  as  John  Ridd 
says,  "  we  people  of  Devon  arc  always  hungry," 
One  can  understand  that  after  breathing  their  brac- 
ing air  for  a  fortnight. 

Exmoor  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  peat  which 
serves  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  for 
fuel.  The  peat  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
and  the  rich  vegetation  which  once  covered  the 
country.  It  is  a  great  tract  of  land  of  some  400  or 
500  square  miles  in  extent.  .Scarcely  a  tree  or  bush 
can  be  seen  on  its  wind-swept  hills.  Thousands  of 
deer,  sheep  and  ponies  are  sujjported  on  its  grass 
during  the  summer,  and  eke  out  a  more  precarious 
subsistence  during  the  winter  on  the  heather  and 
other  shrubs.  The  dry  grass  is  burned  every  spring 
to  prepare  for  a  fresh  crop  of  herbage. 


Between  the  "  Lorna  Doone "  Farm  and  the 
Bristol  Channel  is  a  loftv  hill,  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
high,  called  the  Countisbury  Hill.  Wt  toiled  up 
tins  hill  one  bleak  afternoon  and  stood  looking  out 
on  the  Channel  and  the  broad  Atlantic.  Suddenly 
from  the  heather  almost  beneath  our  feet  a  bird 
rose,  singing  as  it  went  upwards.  Alounting  higher 
and  higher,  and  still  continuing  its  song,  it  became 
as  a  mere  speck,  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  clouds, 
but  we  heard  its  notes  some  time  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared. '■  That  is  a  lark !  "  exclaimed  the  bird- 
lover  in  ecstasy,  "  that's  worth  our  coming  to  Eng- 
land." 


The  Schoolmaster's  Hackneyed  Phrase. 

An  observer  in  a  recent  teachers'  convention  has 
some  amusing  comments  to  make  regarding  a  cer- 
tain phrase  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Our  friend  declares  that  a  dozen 
or  more  speakers  in  succession  used  the  same  phrase, 
although  each  one  might  have  used  some  other 
language  more  elegant  and  also  more  definite.  The 
uses  made  of  the  phrase  are  shown  in  the  following 
quotations : 

1.  I    will   give   an   illustration   along  this   line. 

2.  As  these  lines  of  thought  run  along  they  meet  and 
cross  each  other. 

3.  There   ought   to  he   two   lines   of   suggestions. 

4.  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  upon  the  line 
suggested. 

5.  I^  will  discuss  the  subject  along  two  lines:  first,  the 
line    of    expression ;    second,    the    line    of    acquisition. 

6.  We  cannot  be  specialists  along  all  lines. 

7.  Following  your  lines  of  development  you  will  learn 
the  following  truths. 

8.  We  now  proceed  to  make  some  investigations  along 
the    lines    of   culture." 

9.  I  will  proceed  to  indicate  a  line  of  progress. 

10.  "'l"he  pupils  in  this  school  are  allowed  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance." 

11.  "The  line  of  argument  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions." 

12.  "Having  found  ourselves  subjected  to  certain  em- 
barrassment, we  looked  for  a  line  of  aid." 

13.  "I  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  child 
study  and   found  they  had  done  nothing  along  this  line." 

Our  -observer  declares  that  the  phrases,  "  along 
this  line,"  "  along  these  lines,"  "  on  this  line,"  "  on 
these  line^"  "  upon  these  lines,"  are  heard  from 
about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  every  speech  and  every  paper  delivered  bv 
them,  and  that  usually  the  phrase  is  used  because 
the  speaker  has  on  the  one  hand  no  definite  terms 
in  which  to  express  his  ideas,  and  on  the  other  no 
definite  ideas  to  express. — Exchans^c. 
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June  Days. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

The  month  of  June  is  rich  both  in  memorial  days 
of  holy  men  and  in  anniversaries  of  famous  deeds. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  597,  died  St.  Columba,  the  great 
missionary  who,  coming  from  Ireland,  converted, 
with  the  help  of  his  disciples,  all  of  Northern  Scot- 
land to  Christianity.  On  the  island  of  Zona, 
Columba  built  a  church  and  monastery,  and  for 
thirty-six  years  he  laboured  among  the  heathen 
Picts  of  the  mainland,  preaching  and  teaching,  and 
by  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  his  life  winning  rever- 
ence and  love.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  was  engaged 
in  making  a  copy  of  the  Psalter.  When  he  had 
finished  the  verse  of  the  34th  psalm,  where  it  is 
written,  "  They  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no 
manner  of  thing  that  is  good,"  he  said,  "  Here  I 
must  stop."  He  knew  that  his  end  was  near,  and 
early  on  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  passed 
away  gently  in  his  church  at  lona. 

June  the  eleventh  is  St.  Barnabas  Day.  We  first 
read  of  this  apostle  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  Levite,  but  born 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  that  he  received  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  meaning  Son  of  Consolation,  from  the 
apostles;  and  that  he  sold  his  land  and  gave  the 
money  to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  disciples. 
He  it  was  who  brought  St.  Paul,  after  his  conver- 
sion, to  the,  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys  for 
about  fourteen  years.  After  this  the  Bible  tells  us 
no  more  about  him,  but  tradition  says  that  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  at  Salamis.  The  com- 
mon belief,  that  he  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence 
and  commanding  countenance,  is  perhaps  founded 
on  the  saying  of  the  people  of  Lystra,  who  called 
Barnabas  Jupiter  (.\cts  xiv,  11,  12). 

According  to  the  old  calendar  St.  Barnabas  Day 
fell  at  the  summer  solstice.  So  we  can  understand 
the  old  rhyme,  which  ran  : 

Bamahy  Bright, 
-Ml  day  and  no  night. 
Or— 

Barnaby  bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

Another  rhyming  saying  was : 

On  St.  Barnabas. 
Cut  the  first  grass. 

The  first  Christian  martyr  on  the  Mand  of  Great 
Britain  was  St.  Alban,  who  is  remembered  on  June 
17th.  St.  Alban,  a  heathen,  and,  according  to  most 
accounts,  a  Roman  soldier,  gave  shelter  io  a  Chris- 


tian priest  who  was  fleeing  for  his  life,  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  in  304.  The  priest  instructed,  converted 
and  baptized  his  host,  and  when,  after  a  few  days, 
soldiers  discovered  the  Christian's  hiding  place, 
Alban  put  on  his  teacher's  cloak  and  gave  himself 
up  in  his  stead.  He  was  given  a  choice  between 
sacrificing  to  idols  and  suffering  a  speedy  death. 
As  he  was  steadfast  in  refusing  to  sacrifice;  he  was 
beheaded  on  a  little  hill  outside  the  Roman  town  of 
.Verulamium.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  Verulamium,  which  had  been  their 
most  important  city  in  the  south  of  England,  fell 
into  ruins,  but  in  the  eighth  century  an  English 
town  grew  up  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Roman  site, 
and  Offa,  King  of  Aleccia,  founded,  in  memory  of 
St.  Alban,  a  magnificent  abbey  on  the  supposed  spot 
of  the  martyrdom.  Town  and  church  were  given 
the  name  of  St.  Albans.  The  situation  is  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  London.  From  the  church- 
yard can  be  seen  some  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the 
.Roman  town. 

Although  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  Baptist  is 
one  of  the  four  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
day  that  has  betn  celebrated  in  his  memory  since 
very  early  times  commemorates  not  his  martyrdom, 
but  his  birth.  It  is  the  24th  of  June,  often  called 
Midsummer  Day.  An  ancient  Christian  writer  con- 
nects this  day  with  the  Baptist's  own  words:  "He 
;nust  increase,  but  I  must  decrease ;  "  saying  that 
from  St.  John's  birthday  the  days  decrease,  while 
from  our  Lord's  birthday  they  increase. 

A  great  many  curious  customs  and  superstitions 
cluster  round  Midsummer  Day,  or  more  especially 
round  Midsummer  Eve.  Some  of  these  are  no 
doubt  closely  connected  with  old  pagan  observances. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  was  a  custom  to  wind 
a  great  wheel  with  straw,  set  it  on  fire,  and  roll  it 
al)out ;  sometimes  it  was  taken  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  rolled  down.  This  signified  the  sun,  which  had 
now  readied  its  highest  point  in  the  heavens,  and 
was  begiiming  to  descend.  Ill-luck  was  thought  to 
roll  away  with  the  wheel.  ( )ther  ceremonies  and 
beliefs  connected  with  St.  John's  Eve  are  much  like 
those  of  St.  Mark's  and  .Ml  HaKow's  Eve.  And  in 
some  places  green  boughs  were  gathered  and  used 
for  adorning  the  houses,  as  on  .May  Day.  .\n  Irish 
superstition  was  that  at  this  time  souls  are  allowed 
to  leave  their  b(Klies  and  wander  to  the  ])lace  whence 
thev  are  to  be  summoned  from  the  earth.  Sir 
Walter  .Scott  has  a  grim  ballad  called  "  The  Eve  of 
St.  John,"  in  vvhicli  he  makes  use  of  another  form 
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of  this  belief.  With  this  was  probably  connected 
the  custom  which  prevailed  in  some  English  towns 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  men  marching  about  the 
town  all  night  with  torches.  This  was  called  the 
"  marching  watch." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  the  24th 
of  Jiuie,  1604.  that  Chaniplain  came  to  what  he 
describes  as  "  the  largest  and  deepest  river  we  had 
yet  seen.''  "  We  named  it,"  he  says,  "  the  River 
St.  John,  because  it  was  on  this  saint's  day  that  we 
arrived  there." 

St.  Peter's  Day  is  the  2yth  of  June.  This  apostle 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  the  year  68.  The 
following  beautiful  story  is  told  of  him :  He  shrank 
from  martyrdom,  and  was  escaping  from  Rome 
when,  as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  he  had  such  a 
vision  of  his  Master  as  St.  Paul  had  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.  St.  Peter  asked:  "Lord,  v\ hither  goest 
Thou?"  The  answer  came  that  the  Master  must 
go  to  Rome  and  again  suffer,  since  His  servants 
were  afraid  to  die  for  him.  St.  Peter  turned  and 
went  back  to  his  death.  He  was  crucified,  but  with 
his  head  downwards,  at  his  own  request,  as  he  con- 
sidered himself  unworthy  to  die  the  same  death  as 
our  Lord  had  suffered. 


The  first  of  June,  1794,  was  called  "  the  glorious 
first  of  June,"  a  day  memorable  in  the  naval  annals 
of  England.  On  that  day  the  British  admiral.  Lord 
Howe,  defeated  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
Villant  Joyense  off  Ushant.  Ten  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  dismasted  and  seven  were  taken.  This 
was  the  first  victory  of  the  war  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  the  beginning  of  that  terrible 
struggle  which  lasted  until  1815.  The  great  and 
decisive  victory  of  that  year,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
with  which  the  contest  ended,  also  took  place  in 
June — on  the  i8th.  Six  hundred  years  before,  on 
June  15th,  the  (Ireat  Charter,  the  first  united  attempt 
of  the  English  people  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  King's 
power,  was  signed  at  Runnymede,  and  it  was  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1838,  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
crowned. 


Prof.  Alexander  (iraham  Bell  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Oxford 
L'niversity,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  as  well  as  for  his  invention 
of  the  telephone.  The  ])rcsentntion  was  made  on 
May  2  last  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science, 
Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love. 


Dr.  Brittain. 

The  Monthly  takes  much  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Brittain.  His 
upward  climb  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  the 
force  of  his  influence  in  educational  matters  is 
abundant  evidence  of  his  strong  character  and  per- 
sonality of  his  energy  and  ability.  Our  subject  was 
born  in  1864,  near  Sussex ;  his  early  education  was 
in  the  main  privately  conducted,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  his  preparation  was  made  for  teaching. 
And  it  is  true  that  to  the  present  day  Dr.  Brittain 
has  always  been  a  student,  and  especially  a  student 
of  nature.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  teach- 
ing he  explored  almost  the  entire  province  in  the 
study  of  its  flora  and  fauna,  making  a  very  complete 
collection,  which  is  now  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Brittain  was  principal 
of  the  superior  school  at  Petitcodiac,  and  was  most 
successful.  His  pupils  won  the  reputation  of  taking 
a  high  place  for  accomplishments  in  scientific  work 
and  in  drawing. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  Mr.  Brit- 
tain was  appointed  instructor  in  nature  work  at  the 
normal  school,  which  position  he  held  for  fourteen 
years.  Here  his  work  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  influence  toward  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  science  courses  in  the  provincial 
schools. 

His  own  valuable  instruction  to  the  student- 
teachers,  presented  in  such  an  interesting  manner, 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  displayed,  has 
been  a  great  force  and  a  real  incentive  to  greater 
imdertakings  in  the  way  of  nature  study.  None 
more  than  the  teachers  of  the  province  know  the 
value  of  Mr.  Brittain's  work  at  the  normal  school, 
the  class-room  work,  which  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  lecture,  the  early  morning  excursions  to  the 
park  and  hills  back  of  the  city,  were  opportunities 
of  instruction,  that  are  remembered  by  all  as  times 
ins])iriting  and  inspiring  to  a  greater  devotion  in 
their  chosen  work. 

Mr.  Brittain  is  also  the  author  of  some  important 
aids  to  teaching,  as  "  The  Manual  of  Nature  Les- 
sons," "  Outlines  of  Nature  Lessons,"  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades. 

In  the  evolution  of  educational  methods  and 
courses,  with  which  the  names  of  Sir  William  Mc- 
Donald and  Professor  Robertson  are  so  intimately 
connected,  Dr.  Brittain  was  chosen  as  travelling  in- 
structor, dividing  his  time  among  several  schools  in 
the  Counties  of  Carleton  and  Victoria.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  Mr.  Brittain  took  short  courses  at 
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the  universities  of  Corneil,  Chicago  and  Columbia. 

For  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  Dr.  Brittain 
has  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  this  university. 
To  the  excellence  of  his  work  the  Monthly  has  re- 
ferred in  previous  issues.  His  work  has  raised  the 
standard  and  given  a  prominence  to  the  subject 
never  attained  before.  Dr.  Brittain  was  popular 
and  strong  in  his  influence  among  the  students,  and 
his  retirement  is  greatly  regretted. 

At  the  encoenia  of  1905,  ^Ir.  Brittain  received  his 
degree  of  D.  Sc.  from  this  university.  He  now 
retires  from  his  work  in  the  province  to  accept  the 
chair  of  nature  study  at  the  new  college  at  St.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  near  ^lontreal.  This  college,  which  is 
being  founded  by  Sir  \Vm.  McDonald,  will  open  in 
September,  1907. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  services  of  Dr. 
Brittain  will  not  be  continued  in  his  native  province, 
where  all  his  life  he  has  labored  so  well  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  of  education.  The  contribution  of 
the  man  toward  the  elevation  of  the  educational 
standard  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  very  great. — 
University  Monthly. 


Louis  Agpassiz. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson 

This  year  brings  round  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  one  the  greatest  of  naturalists,  a  man  to  whom 
all  students  of  natural  science  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  from  whom  all  teachers  can  draw 
inspiration.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  wrote 
to  his  father :  "  I  wish  it  may  be  said  of  Louis 
Agassiz  that  he  was  the  first  naturalist  of  his  time, 
a  good  citizen,  and  .  .  .  beloved  of  all  who  knew 
him."  This  wish  was  fu'.filled.  and  not  least  in  its 
climax,  for  Agassiz  commanded  not  only  the  respect 
and  friendship,  but  the  deep  and  lasting  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Jean  Louis  Rodolphe  Agassiz  was  the  son  of  a 
Swiss  pastor,  and  was  born  at  Motier,  on  the  Lake 
of  Morat,  on  May  28th,  1807.  When  a  little  bo. 
he  showed  great  fondness  for  animals ;  he  had  pets 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  a  stone  basin  in  the  garden  he 
kept  a  collection  of  fishes  which  he  had  skilfully 
snared  in  the  lake  and  streams.  His  mother  en- 
couraged his  tastes,  and  throughout  all  his  career 
was  his  most  intimate  friend.  He  studied  at  Lan- 
same,  Zurich,  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  was 
very  early  noticeable  for  his  love  of  natural  science 
and  for  the  talent  he  showed  in  studying  it.  His 
family  wanted  him  to  be.  a  physician,  and  he  took 
his  medical  degree  at  Munich,  but  never  practised. 


preferring  to  give  all  his  time  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. When  he  was  about  twenty-five  he  began  to 
publish  his  great  work  on  Fossil  Fishes.  It  was  a 
wonderful  accomplishment  for  so  joung  a  man,  and 
so  very  costly  that  he  could  hardly  have  finished  it 
without  help.  Happily  he  had  the  encouragement 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  day, 
and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  more  especially  Lord  Frances  Eger- 
ton,  gave  him  practical  aid.  In  1840  he  began  to 
study  glaciers ;  he  had  a  rude  hut  built  on  one  of  the 
glaciers  of  the  Aar,  and  lived  there  for  a  time,  dis- 
regarding the  discomfort,  that  he  might  stud}-  the 
structure  and  movements  of  the  ice.  He  published 
a  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  glaciers,  and  was 
recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject. 
Ill  1846  he  came  to  America  to  study  the  geology 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
offered  the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Cambridge. 
Henceforth  America  was  his  home.  He  worked 
hard  at  his  researches  in  zoology  and  geology,  mak- 
ing several  important  expeditions,  to  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  Bahamas,  around  Cape  Horn  to  California, 
and  to  Brazil.  His  industry  was  untiring;  he 
investigated,  wrote,  lectured,  collected,  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  part  of  his  work  he  did  most  heartily 
or  with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  It  has  been  said 
that  all  teachers  fall  into  two  classes,  those  who 
draw  their  enthusiasm  from  their  subject  matte--, 
and  those  who  are  inspired  by  interest  in  their  pupils 
But  Agassiz  had  the  powers  of  both  classes,  and  in 
an  ideal  degree.  His  enthusiasm  for  natural 
science  was  infectious,  and  he  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  interest  and  capabilities  of  his  students. 
.\t  Harvard  he  was  able  to  realize  one  great  dream 
of  his  whole  life,  that  of  founding  a  great  scientific 
museum.  The  "  Agassiz  Museum,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  had  humble  beginnings,  but  Agassiz 
worked  and  pleaded  and  lectured  and  collected  until 
his  museum  became  his  proudest  monument.  In 
1873.  througii  the  generosity  of  a  Xew  York  mer- 
chant, he  was  enabled  to  conduct  a  summer  school 
of  science  on  Penikese  Island,  in  Buzzard's  Bay : 
and  this  was  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  his  labours.  The  story  of  the  opening  of  the 
school  has  been  told  by  Whittier  in  his  i)oem,  "  The 
Prayer  of  Agassiz." 

'Said  the  Master  to  the  youth : 

We  have  come  in  search  of  truth. 

Trying  with  uncertain  key 

Door  by  door  of  mystei^-; 

We  are  reaching,  through  His  laws, 

To  the  garment  h«m  of  cause. 
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By  past  efforts  unavailing, 
Doubt  and  error,  loss  and  failing, 
Of  our  w-eakness  made  aware, 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task. 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 
Let  us  pause  in  silent  prayer. 

Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space. 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred, 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  bird, 
Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken, 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid. 
Rose  to  heaven  interpreted. 

Agassiz  planned  to  carry  on  this  summer  school 
as  a  practical  school  of  marine  zoology,  but 
in  December  of  that  same  year  he  died.  One  of  his 
life-long  friends  says  that  the  most  impressive  words 
to  those  who  knew  him,  among  the  many  tributes 
paid  at  his  death,  were  the  following: 

We  buried  him  from  the  chapel  that  stands  among  the 
college  elms.  The  students  laid  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  his 
bier,  and  their  manly  voices  sang  his  requiem;  for  he  had 
been  a  student  all  his  life  long,  and  when  he  died  he  was 
younger  than  any  of  them. 

Longfellow's  poem,  written  for  Agassiz's  fiftieth 
birthday,  says  the  same  thing  more  beautifully: 

His  Fiftieth  Birthd.w. 

(Longfellow's   Poem,   May  28,   1857). 
It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee." 

"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  Into  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child. 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud,— 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old. 


And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  the  glaciers  clear  and  cold; — 

And  the  mother  at  home  says :  "  Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  an-d  yearn, 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return." 


Quotations  For  June. 

Mine  is  the  month  of  roses ;  yes.  and  mine 
The  month  of  marriages;   all  pleasant  sights 
And  scents,  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoming  vine 
The  foliage  of  the  valleys  and  the  heights, 
Mine  are  the  longest  days,  the  loveliest  nights. 
The  mowers'  scythe  makes  music  to  my  ear, 
I  am  the  mother  of  all  dear  delights, 
I  am  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  year. 

— Longfellow. 

June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  England  year, 

The  bobolink  has  come,  and  like  the  soul 

Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird. 

Gurgles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 

Save,  June!  Dear  June!  Now  God  be  praised  for  June! 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Who  loves  fair  flowers. 

And  shady  bowers. 
And  all  the  joys  a  garden  brings, 

Knows  sweet  content 

And  merriment 
Far  more  than  happiest  of  kings, 

The  whispering  trees. 

The  murmuring  bees. 
Each  flower  that  nods,  each  bird  that  sings. 

Are  good  friends,  sent 

With  sweet  content 
Unknown  to   happiest  of  kings. 

— Anon. 

O   month   whose   promise   and   fulfilment   blend 
And  burst  in  one;  it  seems  the  earth  can  store 
In  all  her  roomy  house  no  treasure  more; 
Of  all  her  wealth  no  farthing  have  to  spend 
On  fruit,  when  once  this  stintless  flowering  end. 
And  yet  no  tiniest  flower  shall  fall  before 
It  hath  made  ready  at  its  hidden  core 
Its  tithe  of  seed,  which  he  may  count  and  tend 
Till  harvest. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


The  Daisies 

Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  sea, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  heart  free. 
The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell. 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wood; 
And  all  of  their  saying  was,  "Earth,  it  is  well!" 
.•\nd  all  of  their  dancing  was, 
"Life,  thou  art  good." 

— Bliss  Carmati 
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The  Walker's  Song:. 

Out  of  the  pris'ning  house, 

Out  of  the  city's  tangle, 
The  library's  death  and  dust. 

The  market's  heat  and  wrangle. 

The  cheer  of  the  open  road, 

The  noble  lust  of  travel — 
These  are  goodlier  goods  of  the  soul 

Than  the  lecture's  froth  and  cavil. 

The  spoil  of  the  hard-won  hill ! 

The  bare  brown  miles  of  heather ! 
The  tang  of  the  salt  sea  air 

And  whip  of  the  wet,  wild  weather ! 

Shelter  from  God's  own  sky? 

A  straight,  cramped  yard  of  breathing? 
Who  is  content  with  these 

With  blood  in  his  veirts  a-seething? 

Let   prig   and   precisian   skulk 
And  whine  for  the  lee  and  the  tether. 

While  we,  unfettered  and  glad. 

Shall  roam  through  the  earth  for  ever. 

— London  Evening  Standard. 


The  Brown  Tail  Moth. 

The  appearance  of  the  brown  tail  moth  {Eiiprociis 
chrysorrhca)  in  Xova  Scotia  is  a  serious  matter, 
especially  for  fruit  growers,  and  a  general  alami  has 
been  sounded,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  watch- 
fulness and  care  will  reduce  the  danger  to  a  mini- 
mum. Dr.  James  Fletcher,  Dominion  Entomologist, 
has  published  a  special  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Maritime  Farmer.  The  following  is  a  resume  of 
his  instructions : 

The  brown  tail  moth,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
enormous  loss  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  un- 
doubtedly established  in  one  locality  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
probably  in  several  others.  It  is  important  to  find  out  as 
soon  as  possible  the  range  of  infestation,  and  everybody 
is  urged  to  send  in  as  soon  as  possible  any  suspicious 
nests  of  insects,  or  clusters  of  leaves  webbed  together, 
particularly  if  they  contain  caterpillars,  if  they  notice  any 
on  their  trees. 

The  collection  of  the  winter  nests  is  the  best  and  easiest 
means  of  controlling  this  insect. 

The  collection  of  these  nests  must  be  done  carefully, 
with  as  little  handling  as  possible  and  all  should  be  burnt 
at  once  when  cut  from  the  trees. 

This  work  must  be  done  before  the  buds  burst. 

Any  trees  bearing  nests  of  the  brown  tail  moth  after 
the  buds  have  opened  must  be  sprayed  with  some  poison- 
ous mixture  for  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillars.  The 
establishment  of  the  brown  tail  moth  in  Canada  is  a  serious 
matter  to  everbody  in  the  district  where  the  insects  occur. 

What  is  now  only  a  matter  of  considerable  intere'^t, 
may  if  neglected  become  a  public  calamity. 


Specimens  for  examination  may  be  sent  to  The  Farmers 
Advocate  or  to  the  Entomologist  Central  Experimental 
Farm  Ottawa.  If  sent  to  the  latter  no  postage  will  be 
required. 

Prof.  Melville  Cumming  has  informed  us  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "Brown  Tail  Moth"  is  quite  serious  while 
perhaps  not  so  bad  as  some  alarmists  would  make  out. 
It  is  however  so  serious  that  upon  hearing  the  reports  of 
Professors  Smith  and  Sears  on  their  return  from  Annap- 
olis and  Digby  Counties,  he  has  decided  to  place  a  bounty 
of  three  cents  on  each  nest  or  moth  discovered.  To 
recover  this  bounty,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the 
specimen  to  the  local  teacher  who  will  send  it  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  if  a  genuine  spetcimen  the 
bounty  will  be  paid.  So  far  as  the  investigation  has  gone, 
the  moth  has  shown  strongest  evidence  of  a  foothold  in 
.■\nnapolis  and  Digby  Counties.  Four  men,  including  Profs. 
Smith  and  Sears,  have  been  studying  conditions  for  some 
days  and  the  appearances  tend  to  show  that  all  the  specimens 
so  far  obtained  can  be  more  or  less  directly  traced  to  two 
.old  specimens  lodged  in  Diglxy  County  near  Annapolis. 
— Colchester  Sun,   May  22. 


The  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry 
Drummond  were  recently  interred  on  the  highest 
point  in  Mount  Royal  cemetery,  commanding  on 
both  sides  a  view  of  scenes  amid  which  he  spent  his 
youth.  Marking  the  lot  will  stand  n  Celtic  cross 
of  grey  sandstone.  Below  the  four-foot  span, 
intricately  carved,  will  be  a  symbolic  square  of  en- 
tangled stags,  foxes,  birds  and  sheep.  The  inscrip- 
tion at  the  base  is  Drummond's  line  from  ''  Child 
Thoughts :  " 

"  The  shadows  past,  I  see  the  light — 
Oh !  morning  light,  so  clear  and  strong." 

Another  fragment,  not  the  Doctor's,  but  taken 
from  his  favorite  Irish  "  Songs  of  the  Glens  of 
.Antrim,"  by  Moira  O'Neill,  was  selected  for  the 
lower  headstone : 

"  Youth's  for  an  hour," 
"  Beauty's  a  flower," 
"  But  love  is  the  jewel  that  wins  the  world." 


.■\  man  and  a  boy  are  husking  corn.  The  man 
can  fill  a  bushel  basket  while  the  boy  fills  a  smaller 
one.  Rut  the  man  can  fill  the  smaller  basket  twice 
while  the  boy  fills  the  bushel  basket.  What  is  the 
size  of  the  smaller  basket  ? 

Let  .X  bushels  =  size  of  smaller  basket. 

Then  i  bushel  :  -x  bushels  :  :  2  x  bushels  :  i 
bushel. 

2x-  =  I  and  X  =  .707  bushels. 


I  could  not  be  without  the  Review,  and  it  grows 
better  every  year. — Marion  Fulton,  Central 
Economy,  N.  S. 
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Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


The  Review  is  always  pleased  to  note  forward 
movements  in  education,  and  publishes  this  month 
the  cut  of  the  new  ^Maritime  Business  College, 
Halifax.  The  old  Garrison  City  seems  to  be  speci- 
ally favored  in  the  number  and  qualit\-  of  its  educa- 
tional buildings. 

The  situation  chosen  for  the  ]\laritime  is  excellent, 
being  on  College  Street,  near  to  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity and  the  Medical  College.  Formed  of  hollow 
concrete  blocks,  set  in  cement,  the  building  appears, 
even  to  a  close  observer,  to  be  constructed  of  rough- 
ly hewn  stone.  It  is  lOO  feet  long  by  50  feet  in 
width,  having  two  entrances. 

The  ground  floor  is  used  for  general  and  private 
offices,  reception  room,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The  first  floor  for  bookkeeping  and  business  prac- 
tice. The  second  floor  will  be  used  as  an  assembly 
hall,  which  has  been  adapted  to  meet  requirements 
of  lectures  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 
In  the  basement  are  nicely-equipped  cloak  rooms 
and  a  dining  room,  which  will  be  ready  when  the 
school  opens  for  the  fall  term  in  September. 

A  department  will  be  added  next  year  for  classes 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  advanced  grades 
in  the  public  schools.  These  classes  will  be  prin- 
cipally for  those  young  men  and  young  women  who 
leave  school  early,  and  who  later  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  and  prepare  for  university  matricula- 
tion. 

The  growth  of  the  ]\Iaritime  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid,  its  enrolment  for  the  past  year  being  consid- 
erably over  350  pupils,  having  been  in  attendance 


from  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  United  States 
and  five  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Calls  for  Maritime-trained  have  come  from  the 
largest  provincial  concerns,  and  pupils  have  been 
sent  direct  from  the  college  to  fill  positions  in 
^Manitoba,  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  supply  com- 
petent office  assistants  for  Xova  Scotia.  The  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Pupils  are  trained  so  that  they  can  assume  posi- 
tions of  resjxjnsibility  immediately  on  graduation, 
without  having  to  undergo  a  period  of  office  pro- 
bation at  nominal  salaries.  So  thorough  has  this 
training  been  that  offers  as  high  as  $i,030.0D  per 
year  has  been  received  by  the  proprietors  for  their 
graduates.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  public 
school  teachers  have  been  enrolled  and  are  now 
enjoying  the  work  and  the  increased  salary  in  com- 
mercial houses. 

Those  who  have  used  Maritime  single  entry  will 
be  pleased  to  know  Messrs.  Kaulbach  &  Schurman 
answer  by  mail  any  questions  in  regard  to  this  text, 
which  is  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  teach- 
ers visiting  Halifax  during  Exhibition  week  will  be 
given  personal  demonstrations  at  the  college. 

The  Maritime  is  probably  the  largest  and  finest 
business  college  in  Canada,  and  to  its  enterprising 
proprietors  is  due  the  credit  of  having  helped  to 
place  business  education  on  so  high  a  level.  And 
that  pupils  of  the  Maritime  are  so  well  paid  and  so 
eagerly  sought  for,  is  Canada's  tribute  to  "  The 
Good  School." 
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Concerning'  Manners. 

A  writer  in  the  Toronto  i^e-o.'s,  describing  his 
experience  among  newly  arrived  immigrants  from 
England,  tells  in  a  very  entertaining  way  of  conver- 
sations held  with  many  families  and  groups  met  at 
the  immigration  headquarters  in  that  city.  Here  is 
one  striking  sentence : 

As  for  the  manners  of  these  EngUsh  children,  if  they 
can  only  manage  to  retain  the  ones  they  have,  and  per- 
suade Canadian  children  to  copy  them,  they  will  have 
conferred  a  great  favor  on  the  country  at  large. 

The  force  of  this  remark  is  apparent.  Whether 
it  is  that  we  are  young  yet  as  a  country,  or  that  the 
new  world  atmosphere  makes  us  more  aggressive, 
or  we  have  less  time  to  devote  to  the  simple  courte- 
sies of  family  and  social  life,  it  is  a  fact  that  too 
many  Canadian  children  lack  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  respectful  and  courteous  manners  to  their 
elders.  The  evidence  is  on  every  hand,  but  especi- 
ally on  the  street  and  in  places  of  public  resort.  The 
absence  of  good  manners  among  children  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss,  and  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  sincere 
regret. — St.  John  Times. 


A  Man  of  the   Day. 

Nova  Scotia  keeps  up  lier  reputation  for  nourish- 
ing college  presidents  and  eminent  educationists. 
It  is  not  yet  a  week  since  Dr.  Falconer  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Toronto  University,  and  already 
another  flattering  appointment  has  gone  to  a  son 
of  the  old  Maritime  Province.  Dr.  Albert  Ross 
Hill  has  been  made  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at 
Cornell  University.  Dr.  Hill  was  born  in  1869,  and 
was  educated  at  Pictou  Academy  and  Dalhousie 
University,  graduating  in  1892.  Three  years  later 
he  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  from  Cornell,  having  studied 
in  the  meantime  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Stras- 
burg.  For  two  years  he  held  the  chair  of 
psychology  and  education  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  in  1897  became  acco- 
ciate  professor,  and  later  professor  of  philosophy 
in  thi  University  of  Nebraska.  Since  1893  he  has 
been  dean  of  the  Teacher ■;'  College  in  Missouri  Uni- 
versity. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  president  of 
Cornell,  Dr.  Schurman,  is  also  a  Canadian,  having 
been  born  at  Freetown,  P.  E.  I.,  in  1854 — Toronto 
Globe. 


I  find  the  Review's  hints  alxwt  teaching  and 
governing  especially  helpful,  and  it  seems  to  give 
me  a  fresh  start  in  my  work  each  month. — Sub- 
scriber. 


Dr.   Grenfell's  Work. 

Results  of  His  Recent  Tour. 

The  following  summary  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Wil- 
fred T.  Grenfell's  winter  campaign  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  (taken  from  the  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, Herald),  will  interest  Orillians  who 
heard  his  address  in  the  Opera  House  here: — 

"(i)  $5,000  has  been  given  him  towards  the 
Hospital  at  Harrington,  and 

"(2)  $2,500  to  equip  it  properly  : 

''(3)  A  splendid,  newly  a])pointcd  lo-knot  steam 
yacht,  65  feet  long  by  10  feet  deep,  to  bring  the 
sick  to  and  from  that  hospital,  has  been  given  him  : 

"(4)  He  is  also  building  a  lo-knc^t  fast  motor 
boat  for  St.  Anthony,  for  which  the  money  is  given : 

"(5)  The  Dominion  Government  has  given  him 
$5,000  to  start  a  domestic  deer  herd  at  Harrington : 

"(6)  He  has  a  simidar  sum  in  hand  to  start  a 
domestic  deer  herd  in  North  Newfoundland  or  on 
Labrador : 

"(7)  He  will  have,  altogether,  si.x  doctors  and 
eight  trained  nurses  at  work  this  summer  at  the 
four  hospitals  and  on  the  boats. 

"Earl  and  Countess  Grey  intend  to  visit  his  hos- 
pitals this  summer,  if  possible,  in  the  steamer  Miiito: 
at  least  two  steam  yacht.s — one  with  Senator  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont,  and  another  with  Commodore 
James,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club — also  will  visit 
his  stations  on  Labrador;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Reid,  senior,  hope  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  the  Labrador 
coast. — Orillia  Packet. 


College  Convocations. 

Mt.  .Vi.i.i.-^ox. 


Another  successful  year  closed  on  May  29th.  A 
large  number  of  visitors  attended,  and  there  was  a 
noticeable  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm,  especially 
among  the  younger  graduates,  who  were  present  in 
umisual  numbers.  The  class  of  '97  hold  a  reunion, 
and  made  a  gift  of  $100  ti)ward  a  piece  of  scientific 
ap])aratus.  Two  graduates  of  '04  made  a  further 
gift  for  a  similar  ])uri)Osc. 

The  exercises  began  on  May  24th  vv'th  a  dramatic 
recital  by  Mrs.  .Southwick,  wife  of  Dean  Southwick, 
of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory  in  I'oston.  This 
lady  remained  through  the  following  days  and  gave 
an  address  to  those  graduating  at  the  Ladies'  Col- 

The  .Vcademy  gave  no  jniblic  exhibition.  This 
was  due  to  the  funeral  of  Miss  Lavinia  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stewart,  ex-Dean  of  Theology, 
which  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon.  In  any  case 
the  exercises  might  not  have  been  held,  since  Prin- 
cii^al  Palmer  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  jMieumonia  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  He  reported,  however,  through  Dr.  .\llison 
at  the  University  convocation,  that  the  Academy 
had  been  more  largely  attended  than  in  any  recent 
year.  To  accommodate  the  apij'.icants  some  extra 
rooms  on  the  fourth  story  were  fini  bed  during  the 
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year,  and  even  then  they  had  been  cramped  for 
space.  The  illness  of  the  principal  and  some  other 
members  of  the  staff  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
work  of  the  term.  There  was,  however,  a  matricu- 
lating class  of  eleven,  six  for  arts  and  five  for  en- 
gineering. 

Dr.  Borden,  of  the  Ladies'  College,  reported  that 
the  attendance  had  not  been  quite  so  large  as  last 
year.  Twenty-seven  students  received  diplomas  or 
certificates  on  having  completed  certain  courses. 
Two  graduated  in  the  literary  course  which  admits 
to  senior  matriculation  in  the  university,  four  in 
oratory,  six  in  household  science,  eight  in  piano,  one 
in  organ,  one  in  vocal,  two  in  violin,  and  three  re- 
ceived certificates  in  drawing.  The  music  at  the 
exercises  was  of  a  high  order — perhaps  as  good  as 
ever  given.  The  department  will  this  year  suffer 
very  considerable  loss  in  the  departure  of  Professor 
Wilson,  the  Director,  who  goes  to  Toronto,  of  Dr. 
Archibald,  who  goes  abroad,  and  of  Miss  Webb, 
whose  health  demands  a  change  of  climate,  and  who 
goes  to  a  college  in  the  Southern  States.  All  these, 
who  have  been  most  efficient  members  of  the  staff, 
will  leave  places  hard  to  fill.  Dr.  Archibald,  especi- 
ally, has  been  for  so  many  years  connected  with  the 
Ladies'  College,  and  has  given  such  good  service  to 
the  library  and  the  school  generally,  that  his  absence 
will  be  especially  felt.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  and 
daughters  leave  early  in  June  for  Europe  with  a 
party  of  thirty  or  more,  made  up  largely  of  former 
and  present  students,  who  travel  under  Dr.  Borden's 
supervision. 

At  the  University  'convocation  sixteen  received 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  three  of  whom  took  honour 
courses  in  philosophy,  three  in  science  and  one  in 
English.  Eight  took  M.  A.  in  course  and  two  com- 
pleted the  theological  course  for  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
Six  received  certificates  in  the  department  of  en- 
gineering of  having  completed  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years,  entitling  them  to  enter  on  the  third  year 
work  at  McGill.  The  degree  of  D.  D.,  honoris 
causa,  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  William  Dobson, 
of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Johnson, 
M.  A.,  of  Windsor,  N.  S.,  editor-elect  of  the 
Weslcyan.  The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Harold 
G.  Black,  of  Pugwash,  N.  S.,  who  was  also  the 
leader  of  his  class,  and  had  his  name  put  on  the 
Alumni  Honors'  Roll.  Dr.  Allison  reported  about 
the  same  total  attendance  as  in  the  previous  year, 
with  105  boarders  in  the  University  residence.  He 
also  referred  to  the  losses  the  University  had  suf- 
fered by  death  during  the  year.  The  most  notable 
among  the  alumni  were  perhaps  Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton, 
'64,  M.  P.,  and  Lieut. -Governor  Snowball.  Three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  passed  away 
since  the  last  meeting:  J.  L.  Black,  Esq.,  of  Sack- 
ville.  Dr.  M.  Sheffield,  St.  John,  and  Jarvis  Hart, 
Esq.,  of  Halifax.  The  last  remembered  Mt.  Allisin 
nobly  in  his  will.  Several  bequests  were  made  out- 
right, and  the  University  was  placed  as  legatee  of 
a  third  of  his  residuary  estate.     The  executors  have 


not  yet  completed  their  task,  but  it  seems  as  if,  by 
the  sums  which  will  come  to  the  Ladies'  College 
and  the  University,  Mt.  Allison  will  get  ultimately 
perhaps  $140,000. 

From  the  students  of  Mt.  Allison,  who  are  pass- 
ing post-graduate  and  professional  courses,  gratify- 
ing reports  have  come.  R.  R.  Gates,  '03,  has  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  the  province  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  Chicago ;  G.  D.  Rogers, 
'04,  whom  the  University  appointed  Rhodes  scholar 
from  New  Brunswick  for  1907,  H.  G.  Bigelow,  '03, 
and  others  have  done  good  work  at  Harvard.  Of 
the  men  sent  to  McGill  last  year  by  the  Department 
of  Engineering,  H.  W.  Read,  '05,  led  the  work  in 
civil  engineering  of  the  third  year,  closely  followed 
by  H.  Bates  and  G.  Killam,  '06. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Dr. 
McClung  was  appointed  professor  of  physics,  and 
will  enter  on  his  duties  in  September.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  McGill,  and  after  a  brilliant  course  and 
work  with  Prof.  Rutherford,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
assistant,  he  spent  three  years  in  England  at  Cam- 
bridge University  working  with  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomp- 
son. During  the  past  year  he  has  been  on  the  staff 
at  McGill.  Dr.  McClung  was  present  in  the  "clos- 
ing week,"  and  made  a  very  favorable  impression. 

y\mong  the  students,  two  important  projects  have 
occupied  attention  and  seems  ready  to  be  proceeded 
with.  The  first  is  the  publication  of  a  Mt.  Allison 
song-book.  This  has  been  promoted  by  Dr.  Archi- 
bald and  Miss  Hemming,  of  the  conservatory  staff, 
and  a  committee  of  the  Gurhetian  Society.  A 
number  of  new  songs,  both  music  and  words,  have 
been  prepared  by  various  Allisonians.  The  other 
project  is  in  connection  with  the  athletic  association. 
With  the  help  of  the  board  and  faculty  and  alumni, 
it  has  got  together  funds  to  build  a  cinder  running- 
track — a  quarter  of  a  mile,  oval — in  connection  with 
the  new  athletic  grounds  close  beside  the  University 
residence.  W.  Roy  Smith  (St.  John,  N.  B.),  of  the 
junior  class,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
expects  to  have  the  work  undertaken  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Regents  caused  by 
the  three  deaths  referred  to  above,  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  P>ank  B.  Black,  Esq.,  of  Sackville,  A. 
M.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  and  H.  .\.  Powell,  K.  C, 
of  St.  John. 


University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  University  were 
held  on  Thursday,  May  30th,  and  were  among  the 
most_  successful  in  many  years. 

In  spite  of  unfavourable  weather  a  large  number 
of  visitors  gathered  in  the  library  at  half-past  two. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Tweedie,  and  after  a  short  speech  of  welcome  from 
the  Chancellor,  the  address  in  praise  of  the  founders 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Perrott.  The  medals 
and  prizes  were  then  presented  to  their  winners  as 
follows : — 
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The  Alumni  gold  medal  for  the  best  Latin  essay, 
to  VV.  C.  Machum. 

The  Douglas  gold  medal  to  Miss  Clara  M. 
Robinson. 

The  Brydone-Jack  memorial  scholarships  to  Miss 
Cora  Macfarlane. 

The  Governor-General's  gold  medal  for  classics, 
to  Miss  Edna  Bell. 

The  Montgomery-Campbell  prize,  to  Miss  Edna 
Bell. 

The  Ketchum  silver  medal  for  proficiency  in 
engineering  to  C.  Donald  McCormack. 

The  degrees  were  then  conferred  by  Chancellor 
Jones ;  and  there  followed  the  presentation  of  hon- 
our and  class  distinction  certificates.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  thirty-one. 

F.  Arnold  Jewett  delivered  the  valedictory  ad- 
dress for  the  senior  class,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Baird, 
M.  A.,  the  Alumni  orator,  gave  an  able  address  on 
"Literature  as  a  National  Asset." 

Lieutenant-Governor  Tweedie  announced  that  the 
subject  of  the  next  essay  for  the  Douglas  medal 
would  be  "The  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  exercises,  H.  A.  Carr, 
on  behalf  of  the  students,  presented  an  armchair 
and  a  farewell  address  to  Dr.  Bailey,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  staff  after  forty-seven  years  of  service. 
Addresses  were  also  presented  to  Dr.  Bailey,  from 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew,  and  from  the  Alumni  Society, 
by  B.  C.  Foster.  Dr.  Bailey  made  a  graceful  reply 
to  each  of  these  addresses,  and  was  heartily  cheered 
by  the  students. 


At  the  encoenia  meeting  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  Senate  steps  were  taken  to  fill  five  chairs 
in  the  faculty  of  the  University,  four  of  which  will 
be  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  ])resent  academic  yeir, 
and  the  fifth  of  which  will  be  founded  during  the 
coming  summer  vacation,  and  the  new  department 
in  operation  in  the  fall. 

-The  retiring  professors  are:  luring  W.  P>ailcv, 
M.  A.  (Harvard),  Ph.  D.,  (U.  N.  P..),  LL.  D.  ( Da'- 
housie),  F.  R.  S.C.,  as  ])rofessor  of  natural  history 
and  geology.  Murdock  Stewart  MacDonald,  M.  A. 
(Dalhousie),  Ph.  D.,  (Cornell),  as  professor  of 
philosophy  and  economics.  John  lirittain.  1).  Sc. 
(U.  N.  B.),  as  professor  of  chemistry.  William 
Horace  Salmon,  B.  A.  (Cambridge),  I?.  Sc.  Lon- 
don), M.  Sc.  (Kings),  as  ])rofessor  of  ])hysics  and 
electrical  engineering. 

The  final  decision  of  Prof.  MacDonald  was  onls- 
recently  placed  before  the  Senate,  and  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  definite  steps  to  be  taken  towards 
the  appointment  of  anybody  to  the  chair  of  forestry. 
The  University  authorities  have  therefore  not  called 
for  applications  for  these  two  positions. 

For  the  other  three  chairs  twcnty-i  ne  ap])lications 
have  been  received,  several  of  them  being  from 
graduates  of  the  U.  N.  B. 


Dalhousie  Convocation. 

The  convocation  was  held  this  year  in  the  hall  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  a  decorum  that  was  unusual  and  to 
some  painful.  Excellent  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  McGiliivray.  Class  day 
proceedings  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  were  un- 
usually bright  and  attractive.  This  feature  of  die 
closing  week  is  a  comparative  novelty,  .\bout  five 
or  six  years  ago  it  was  introduced  as  an  experiment. 
The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success,  thanks 
to  the  wit,  good  nature  and  fun-loving  spirit  of  the 
student.  Around  class  day  and  convocation  a  series 
of  at-homes  and  entertainments  have  gathered,  and 
the  old  convocation,  with  an  afternoon  riot,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  week  of  delightful  social  gather- 
ings. 

The  work  of  the  session  has  followed  the  routine 
of  other  years.  The  principal  difference  has  been 
the  overcrowding  of  the  scientific  departments  — 
more  particularly  those  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Both  the  professors  are  men  of  unusual  capacity 
for  work,  but  even  they  recognize  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  they  can  do. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  was  conferred  upon  men 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  civil  engineering. 
Two  years  ago  the  first  degree  in  mining  was  con- 
ferred. Three  degrees  in  each  branch  have  been 
conferred.  The  engineering  school  has  just  got 
into  good  shape.  At  first  a  number  of  students  who 
disliked  Latin  and  hard  work,  and  were  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  large  salaries,  drifted  into  the 
engineering  courses.  Rigorous  pruning  reduced 
these  numbers  by  over  fifty  per  cent ;  and  to-day  the 
men  who  go  into  these  courses  are  the  more  bril- 
liant, industrious  and  serious  students. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Nova  Scotia  government, 
in  undertaking  a  com])rehensive  system  of  technical 
instruction,  has  evoked  mingled  admiration  and  fear 
among  the  colleges.  .\])parently  the  government 
has  had  three  objects  in  view:  (i)  The  assistance 
of  the  miners  in  securing  the  coveted  certificates 
required  of  all  applicants  for  the  various  positions 
in  the  mine.  The  laws  of  the  ])rovince  require  these 
mining  men,  also  the  engineers  in  charge  of  mine 
machinery,  to  hold  certificates  of  competency.  It 
is  only  right  that  the  government  should  assist  them 
in  comi)lying  with  the  stringent  conditions  attached 
to  the  calling  in  which  they  earn  their  bread.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  past  in  a  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory manner.  (2)  The  artisans  in  the  various 
industries  find  promotion  difficult  or  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
sciences,  and  such  technical  subjects  as  drawing. 
The  employers,  too,  believe  that  such  instruction 
would  increase  efficiency.  For  the  I'ast  three  years 
Dalhousie  and   Kings  have  been  carrying    on    this 
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work  in  a  few  centres.  (3)  The  demand  for  train- 
ed men  to  lead  has  forced  capitaHsts  to  import  men 
who  are  ignorant  of  local  conditions,  and  too  often 
indifferent;  while  the  lack  of  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion at  home  have  forced  some  young  men  to  go 
abroad  and  others  to  go  into  other  professions  or 
callings,  which  in  too  many  cases  are  now  over- 
crowded. Tne  government  school  for  miners,  the 
local  or  artisan  schools  and  the  technical  college  are 
designed  to  serve  these  three  groups. 

The  interests  of  the  college  are  affected  by  the 
government  college,  and  in  the  case  of  Dalhousie 
(King's  withdrew  this  year)  also  by  the  local  and 
artisan  schools.  The  latter  kind  of  work,  like  all 
university  extension  work,  can  be  carried  on  at  small 
cost,  and  is  always  greatly  appreciated  by  the  com- 
munities. Acadia  and  Mt.  Allison  have  provided 
instruction  for  two  years  of  the  ordinary  engineer- 
ing courses;  Dalhousie  has  provided  complete 
courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering;  King's 
and  St.  Francis  have  organized  courses  in  the  civil 
and,  I  think,  the  mining  branches. 

The  government  plan  does  not  contemplate  inter- 
ference with  the  first  two  years,  but  expects  the 
college  concerned  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
in  pure  science  and  the  elementary  technical 
branches.  But  it  does  expect  that  the  college  en- 
gaged in  purely  technical  work  shall  retire.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  for  Dalhousie.  It  means  the 
abandonment  of  the  programme  outlined  four  years 
ago  and  now  successfully  carried  out.  The  labor 
and  money  expended  during  the  years  of  prepara- 
tion are  lost  to  the  college,  although  they  have  re- 
sulted in  the  successful  issue  of  an  experiment 
fraught  with  much  good  to  the  public. 

Still,  whatever  be  the  cost  to  any  particular  col- 
lege, it  would  be  a  high  crime  against  the  public 
interest  were  the  good  of  the  province,  as  a  whole, 
to  be  sacrificed,  or  even  subordinated,  to  the  self- 
advancement  of  any  college  or  local  institution. 
The  colleges  and  universities,  no  less  than  the 
churches,  should  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  pure 
thinking  and  generous  action. 

Fifty-five  degrees  were  conferred — thirty-five  in 
arts,  one  in  science,  four  in  engineering,  eleven  in 
law  and  four  in  medicine.  lielow  are  given  the 
names  of  the  prize  wmncrs  and  successful  cnr.ili- 
dates  for  degrees : 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary  Estella  Kerr,  Eureka;  Barbara  Lois  Mackay,  Dart- 
mouth; Grace  Harris  Patterson,  Truro;  Mary  Phoebe 
Payson,  Digby  Co. ;  Matthew  George  Burris,  Musquo- 
doboit ;  Norman  Garfield  Campbell,  Windsor;  Rufus 
Edward  Dickie,  Stewiacke ;  George  Farquhar,  New- 
port;  George  Daniel  Finlaysnn,  Merigomish;  Everett 
Eraser,  North  Lake,  P.  E.  T.;  William  Kenneth  Eraser, 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  William  P.  Grant,  Sunny  Brae; 
Elbridge  Archibald  Kirker,  Quo<kly ;  John  Archibald 
McLellan,  Kempt  Road,  C.  R. ;  Robert  William  Mac- 
lellan,    Halifax;    Erank    Thomas    McLeod,    Burnside; 


Hector  Eraiicis  MacRae,  Middle  River,  C.  B.;  Allan 
Eraser  Matthews,  Alberton,  P.  E.  L ;  John  Robert 
Miller,  Tangier;  James  Harper  Prowse,  Halifax;  .Alex- 
ander Rettie,  Pictou  Co. ; Samuel  Rettie,  Pictou  Co.; 
Robert  Burnley  Hume  Robertson,  Barrington ;  Athol 
Wendell  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L ;  William 
Henry  Sweet,  St.  Anthony,  P.  E.  1. ;  Robert  Anderson 
Watson,  Baddeck,  C.  B. 

Bachei-or  of  Science. 

Angus  Gillis  McAulay,  Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

/»  Civil. — Robert  Anderson  Jones  Bethune,  Baddeck,  C.  B. ; 

Cecil    Leroy   Blois,    Halifax;    David   Harold     Melburn 

Marchant,  Lakeville. 
In  Mining. — Erank  Harris   McLearn,  Dartmouth. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

John  Barrett,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  Hartland,  N.  B. ;  Allan  J. 
Cameron,  B.  A.  (St.  F.  X.),  Heatherton ;  James  Harry 
Charman,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  Wallace;  Netson  Ross  Craig, 
Shelburne;  Donald  Maclean,  B.  Sc.  (Dal.),  Fourchu, 
C.  B.;  Alfred  Nevill  Morine,  St.  John's,  Nffld. ;  Qif- 
ford  Russell  Morse,  B.  A.  (St  F.  X.),  .Amherst;  Roy 
Clarke  Murphy,  B.  A.  (U.  N.  B.),  Andover,  N.  B. ; 
William  Kent  Power,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  Halifax;  William 
Charles  Robinson,  B.  A.  (King's),  North  Sydney; 
C.  B. ;  Hilary  Thibault,  B.  A.  (Ste.  Anne's,  Salmon 
River,  Digby., 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery. 

Peter  McEarlane  Carter,  Antigonish ;  Hugh  Dan  Chisholm, 
Springville,  Pictou;  Benjamin  Amedee  LeBlanc,  B.  A. 
(Stc.  Anne's),  Arichat ;  John  Macdonald,  Huntington, 
C.  B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.    Ad  enudctn  gradum. 

William  Pollock  Eraser,  B.  A.    (Cornell). 

Master  of  Arts. 

Henry  Jermain  Maude  Creighton,  B.  A. — Ty  Thesis :  The 
Influence  of  Radium  on  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrio- 
dic  Acid. 

.Alexander  Ferguson,  B.  .A — By  Examination  in  Philosophy. 

George  Leonard  McCain,  B.  A. — By  Thesis :  The  Sociolo- 
gical Aspects  of  the  English  Reformation. 

.Angus  .Alexander  MacLeod,  B.  .A. — ^By  Examination  in 
Philosophy. 

Hugh  .Miller,  B.  A. — By  Examination  in  Philosophy. 

Lemuel  James  ^Miller,  B.  A. — By  Examination  in  Shakes- 
peare. 

Clarence  Leander  Moore,  B.  A. — By  Thesis :  The  Myxom- 
yicetes  of  Pictou  Co. 

John  William  Geddie  Morrison,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.— By  Thesis : 
Principles  of  Taxation. 

Diplomas  of  Honor. 

English  and  History —  U\g\\  Honors. — Robert  William 
Maclellan. 

Philosophy — High  Honors.— William  P.  Grant.  Honors- 
George  Farquhar. 
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Diplomas  of  General  Distinction. 

Great  Distinction. — Grace  H.  Patterson,  George  D.  Finlay- 

son,  Athol  W.  Seaman. 
Distinction. — Cecil  L.  Blois. 

Graduate  Prize. 

Avery  Prise. — Grace  Harris  Patterson  and  George  D.  Fiii- 
layson — equal. 

Junior  Entr.^nce  Scholarships. 

MacKenzic  Bursary. — Frank  D.  Graham,  Halifax. 

Sir  William  Young  and  Professors'  Scholarships. — (By 
Nomination). — James  McG.  Stewart,  Pictou ;  Thomas 
M.  Hibbert,  Truro;  Julius  R.  Cornelius,  Halifax; 
Albert  Ross,  New  Glasgow;  Norman  C.  Ralston, 
.\mherst ;  M.  Lenore  Smith,  Sydney ;  John  P.  Mac- 
intosh, Cape  Breton. 

Special  Prizes. 

Wavcrley  Prize  (Mathematics). — James  McGregor  Stewart. 
Mining     Society     Scholarship     (Third    Year     Mining). — 

Benjamin  W.  Hills,  Halifax. 
Dr.    Lindsay    Prize    (Primary    M.    D.  C.    M.)— Percy  D. 

Davis,  Clifton. 
Frank   C.  Sitnson  Prize  (Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. — 

Samuel  R.  Brown,  Shelburne. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The  second  Rus.sian  Duma  has  already  done  much  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  Russia.  Some  important 
measures  have  been  passed;  and  the  world  has  seen  that 
the  Russian  people  are  capable  of  .seif-control,  and  ready 
for  representative  self-government.  There  were  Russian 
representative  a.s.semblies  before  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia  summoned  the  first  Duma  to  meet  for  legislative 
business,  and  international  conferences  before  tire  first 
Hague  Conference  met;  but  if  these  become  permanent 
institutions  the  Czar  Nicholas  will  go  down  to  history  as 
the  one  who  called  them  into  being  when  his  empire  and 
the  world  wxre  ready  for  their  coming. 

The  famous  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  we 
know  as  the  Vulgate  is  to  be  revised,  as  an  outcome  of 
the  Biblical  Commission  a|>pointed  by  the  late  Pope 
Leo  XIH. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  K.  C.  B.,  who  succeeds  Lord  Cromer 
as  British  Agent  in  Egypt,  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
but  has  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  EgJ^lt.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  in  England,  in  charge  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Central  ."Vsian  departments  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  head  of  buffalo  in  the 
herd  which  the  Canadian  authorities  have  purchased  in 
Montana.  .\  range  has  been  selected  for  them  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Twenty-six  nations  were  represented  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1899.  Four  cases  have  been  decided  by  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  which  that  conference 
established.  The  first  was  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  concerning  certain  money  claim.s,  the  second  be- 


tween Japan  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  about  certain  privileges  of 
the  latter  nations  in  Japan;  the  third  between  the  several 
nations  having  claims  against  the  government  of  Vonezuela  ; 
and  the  last  between  Great  Britain  and  France  over  their 
respective  treaty  rights  in  Muscat.  Fifty-three  nations  are 
expected  to  send  representatives  to  the  approaching 
confereiKe.  It  is  hoped  that  a  permanent  international 
conference  or  parliament  may  be  established,  meeting  reg- 
ularly and  systematically;  and  that  both  court  and  parlia- 
ment will  be  open  to  all  nations. 

A  recent  international  gathering  of  great  interest,  because 
of  its  meeting  in  Japan,  was  that  known  as  the  seventh 
conference  of  the  World's  Student  Qiristian  Federation. 
It  consisted  of  over  six  hundred  delegates,  representing 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  twenty-five  different  countries.  Though  assembled 
in  a  non-Christian  land,  it  provoked  no  opposition ;  Init 
rather  was  received  with  the  wannest  expressions  of  wel- 
come. \  Buddhist  conference,  meeting  in  the  same  city 
at  the  same  time,  sent  a  deputation  to  convey  a  message 
of  profound  resjK'ct ;  and  a  conference  of  Shinto  priests 
sent  a  friendly  message  by  letter.  Messages  of  greeting 
were  also  received  from  Japanese  officials  of  high  station, 
one  accompanied  by  a  gift  o£  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  disturbances  in  Central  America,  it  seems,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  federation  of  at  least  four  of  the  re- 
publics— Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Salvador. 
They  have  together  a  population  of  about  four  million. 
Such  a  confederation,  if  formed,  would  in  all  probability 
be  uiwler  the  joint  protcctornte  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States ;  and  may  include   Costa  Rica  and   Panama. 

The  Duke  of  Al^ruzzi,  who  succeeded  last  year  in 
ascending  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Ruenizori  Mountains, 
in  Central  .Africa,  anciently  known  as  the  Mountains  of 
the  M(X>n,  found  that  the  highest  peak,  which  he  named 
Margherita.  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Italy,  has  an 
elevation  of  l6,8ro  feet.  It  is  nearly  c(iualled  by  another 
peak,  which  he  called  Alexandra,  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  These  mountains  are  in  Kongo  territory, 
and  are  the  highest  source  of  the  Nile. 

Perhaps  nearly  every  English  speaking  Cinadian, 
whether  he  be  descended  from  United  Empire  Loyalists 
or  not,  somctintes  indulges  in  a  dream  of  reunion,  when 
all  English  America  will  again  be  British  America.  It 
is  none  the  less  surprising,  however,  to  find  such  a  union 
now  suggested  by  a  leading  periodical  in  the  United 
States,  as  coming  within  the  bounds  of  probability ;  the 
conference  of  British  premiers  in  London  leading  to 
tjie  suggestion.  Reganding  this  conference  as  an  import- 
ant step  towards  the  Federation  of  the  World,  the  'Inde- 
pendent says :  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  world  which  they 
represent ;  for  they  represent  all  the  self-governing  portions 
of  the  British  Empire.  That  includes  half  the  northern 
continent  of  .Xmerica  and  Newfoundland.  It  includes  the 
southern  quarter  of  Africa;  and  it  includes  the  whole  of 
the  continent  of  .\ustralia  with  New  Zealand  added. 
I'hese  are  really  three  great  nations ;  and  they  meet  in  the 
capital  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Euroi)c.  at  the 
invitation   of   its  government   and   in  consultation   witli    it. 
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That  nation,  which  is  really  if  not  nominally  a  part  of  the 
conference,  and  a  dominating  part,  rules  also  Egypt  in 
Africa  and  othier  considerable  possessions,  the  mighty 
Empire  of  India  and  Burmah  in  Asia,  and  in  addition 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  and,  virtually,  neanly  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  it  has  great  possessions 
in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
various  oceans.  And  yet  this  is  not  all  the  Federation 
of  the  World  thus  far  achieved.  Leaving  out  Canada 
as  thus  in  the  British  federation,  practically  all  the  nest 
of  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South  America  are  in 
an  American  federation,  which  has  its  recognized  organiza- 
tion and  meets  regularly  for  sessions  and  has  its  fixed 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  in  Washington.  Is  it  too 
much  to  anticipate  that  these  two  great  federations  should 
combine?  Here  are  the  United  Slates,  the  dominant 
factor  in  one  of  them,  and  Canada,  no  small  factor  in 
the  other,  in  the  closest  relation  with  each  other.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  each  a  bond  between  the 
two.  Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  the  United 
States  should  be  a  member  in  the  same  federation  with 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia ;  for 
already  Canada  and  Australia  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  independent  and  self-governing  as  the  United 
States,  and  South  Africa  will  be  as  soon  as  it  can  form- 
ulate such  a  union  as  Canada  and  Australia  have  achieved. 
The  English  speaking  world,  at  least,  might  well  begin  this 
World  Federation. 

Mexico  is  fortifying  the  terminals  of  its  new  railway 
across  the   isthmus  of  Tehuantei)ec. 

Recent  tests  made  in  Western  Australia  seem  to  prove 
that  yate  is  the  strongest  wood  known.  Its  tensile  strength 
is  equal  to  that  of  cast  iron. 

The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  United  States  and 
the  lowest  point  are  in  Southern  California,  and  only 
seventy-five  miles  apart.  They  are  at  Mount  Whitney, 
14,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Death  Valley,  276  feet 
below  that  level.  Canada  has  much  higher  mountains, 
but   no  land   below  the  level   of  the  sea. 

Prince  Fushimi,  of  Japan,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Quebec  on  June  7th,  will  be  received  and  entertained 
while  in  Canada  with  all  the  honors  which  would  be 
accorded  to  a  British  prince.  A  special  train  will  convoy 
him  to  British  Columbia,  after  visiting  the  principal  cities 
of  eastern  Canada.  From  the  Pacific  province  he  will  go 
to  Seattle,  there  to  take  steamer  for  Japan. 

The  conference  of  colonial  premiers  in  London,  here- 
after to  be  known  as  the  Imperial  Conference,  has  quietly 
ended  without  any  great  result  that  can  be  seen  at  present ; 
but  it  has  undoubtedly  fulfilled  its  chief  purpose  in  bring- 
ing about  a  mutual  understanding  between  official  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  plague  in  India  is  again  claiming  its  victims  by 
thou.sands  and  tens  of  thousands  every  week.  More  than 
half  a  million  people  have  died  of  it  since  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  young  king  of  Spain  is  a 
matter  of  much  political  importance,  not  only  because  the 
infant  is  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but 
also  because  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain,  the  mother  of  the 
royal  infant,  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria 


of  England,  and  the  little  prince  is  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  King  Edward  VII.  He  bears  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Asturias. 

Persian  is  the  court  language  in  all  the  Moslem  countries 
of  Asia,  as  French  is  in  the  courts  of  Europe. 

The  second  international  conference  at  The  Hague  is 
to  meet  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  What  its  fruits  may 
be  no  one  can  predict,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  meeting 
to  discuss  matters  that  the  first  conference  could  not 
settle  shows  that  the  world  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
universal  peace. 

The  famine  in  the  northern  parts  of  China  continues 
unabated.  In  the  southern  provinces,  there  are  local  up- 
risings against  the  government,  due,  it  is  said,  to  excessive 
taxation.     Foreign  residents  are,  as  yet,  in  no  great  danger. 

It  is  expected  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  people  from 
the  United  States  will  settle  in  Canada  this  year;  and 
perhaps  twice  as  many  next  year.  Over  sixty  thousand 
came  last  year,  bringing  with  them  property  to  the  value 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 


School  and  College. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Moore,  M.  A.  (Dalhousie),  has  been  chosen 
for  the  post  of  supervising  principal  of  city  schools  at 
Sydney.  Mr.  Moore  is  now  science  master  at  Pictou 
Academy,  and  has  varied  experience  in  teaching.  After 
graduating  with  distinction  from  Dalhousie  in  1891,  he 
taught  on  the  staff  of  Kentville  Academy,  afterwards  at 
Pictou,  then  at  Dalhousie  College,  and  again  at  Pictou 
Academy.  He  resigned  from  the  Pictou  staflF  to  study 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901,  and  practised  in 
Sydney  for  several  years,  until  an  attractive  offer  from 
Pictou  induced  him  to  return  there.  Mr.  Moore  has  taken 
post  graduate  courses  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is 
an  accomplished  botanist  and  biologist,  as  well  as  a  man 
of  marked  executive  ability.  Sydney  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  choice  of  a  principal. 

The  Restigouche  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Dalhousie,  June  6th  and  7th  next.  It  is  expected 
that  Prof.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training  for  New 
Brunswick,  Dr.  Brittain,  and  other  leading  educationists 
outside  the  county,  will  be  present.  Thursday  evening, 
June  6th,  a  public  meeting  in  the  interests  of  education  will 
be   held. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Kingston,  Kings  county,  has  received  the  good  news 
that  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has 
awarded  him  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  which  was  conferred  on 
encoenia  day,  May  30.  Mr.  Hamilton's  thesis,  "The  Weeds 
of  New  Brunswick,"  will  probably  be  published  in  bulletin 
form  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  annual  award  of  scholarships  made  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University 
to  students  proceeding  to  the  doctors'  degrees,  six  resi- 
dent scholarships  of  value  from  $250  to  350  were  awarded 
to   Canadians    for   the   term   1907-1908  as   follows : 

Laurie  L.  Burgess,  Kinsman's  Corners,  N.  S.,  in  the 
department  of  chemistry. 

William  A.  Kinread,  Brampton,  Ont.,  in  the  department 
of  classics.  '-' 
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New  Empire  Desks 

U.ed  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
Consolidated    Schools  at 


Kingston,  N.  B. 
Riverside,  N.  B. 
Florenceville,  N.  B. 

Tyron, 


Middleton,  N.  S. 
River  John,   N.  S. 
Salt  Springs,  N.   S. 
P.  E.  I. 


Prince  of  Wales  College,  Clmrlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


Sydney  Mines,  N.  S 
Fre<iericton,  N.  B 
Salisbury,  N.  B, 
Antigonisb,  N.  S. 


Glace  Bay.  N.  S. 
Woodstock,  N.  B 
Port  Elgin,  N.  B. 
Chipman,  N.  B. 


WHY? 

The  New  Empire  is  the  only  Desk 
made  having  a  permanently  noiseless 
Roller  Bearing  Eccentric  Seat  Hinge. 
No  Ball — No  Buflfers  or  other  make- 
shifts   to   get    out    of  order. 


SINGLE     DESK. 


E.  N.  MOVER  COMPANY  LIM 


26    GRANVILLE    STREET. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Cyril'.  }    M(  Milbti,  CliarltHtetown,   (',    K.   I,,  in  the  de- 
^artmrui  (•!  IvukIi'Ii. 

ICvcrrIt   W.   M(  Noll,  ('Jll>.fi<l<l,   .V1<-.,   foriiicrly  <,f  l.'.wor 
Mr.iil.iKiir,   I'.   !■.,   I  ,  in  itic  (liI»:irtin«Tnl  of  |)liilr)«»l>t«y, 

William   \)     I  ait,   Halifax,   in  the  (lqiartm«:»it  (H  jihilo 
«</|)liy, 

WilliaMi   I',    lanihlyii,   r.'.wnianvillt,  Ont.,  in  the  dctwrt- 
rniiii  III  (Mnparalivi:  lilcraliirr. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 

Wi-  liavc  rccoivid  a  ncal  and  allractivc  i:tj\ry  (ti  VVcll- 
i'imn-\  l'li<.|(>Kra|>lii<'  I'.xiKrtiirc  K<Tord  and  l)iary.  The 
(>(K>k  ii  a  c'/tniia)  t  (-(rtnix-ixliinn  of  infornialiiJii  for  j>h(;to- 
((ra|>licr«,  li«idc<i  providing  a  poi-lo-l  nolo  \xuM,  a  diary, 
and  rid<-d  (''•«'■''  '"f  "X"!'''"''*'*^  r«<"rd  of  <TX(Mrtiirc«i,  In 
didf'  llir  liack  cover  i«  fixed  an  rxjioHnrt  caleidator,  I  lie 
hook  would  make  a  cliartninK  Kifl  for  ai»y  amateur  photo- 
«ra|>lier;  the  expla nations  are  clear  and  the  mechanieal 
devieen  >iitii|>le.  It  may  he  had  from  I'.iirronxh"!,  Welleotne 
k  0>.,  4,S  l,af;ifyett(i  Strt-et,  New  York,     l'ri«!  JO  cctltn. 

We  have  received  the  elevenlli  volutne  of  the  Kevicw  of 
liixtorieal  I'Mhlit  alioiin  relalitiK  to  (.'atiada,  piihlinhed 
ain'riiu  Toronto  Univeriily  titiidie*,  and  edited  hy  the  I'ro- 
fextor  of  Jlistory  and  the  l.ihrarian  of  llie  (/nivertiity. 
The  preiieni  volume  reviews  nearly  two  lintidred  iMiokii, 
reiiort"!,  ma(<a/iiie  arlirle*,  ele.,  piihlinhed  in  1>K^>,  and  is 
of  I  he  iitmoiit  value  aiwl  intereil  to  all  who  care  l<i  knriw 
what  i«i  written  ahoiil  Canada,  The  tone  and  style  of  the 
reviews  i«  adniirahle,  and  in«i|iire<i  ronfideiKe  in  the  ]\u\^^ 
iin-nis  llicy  pronounce,  AinotiK  the  more  imiMirtanI  works 
noticed  are;  'I  he  Seinnorial  System  in  (Jina<L'i,  A  Study 
Ml  I'rench  (^.lonial  Policy,  hy  William  I'.ennett  Miinro; 
A  Memoir  of  Jac(|iies  (,'artier,  hy  James  I'hinmry  liaxter; 
l.iicas'  (lanadian  War  of  iHi^;  and  !<<:  ('aiutda,  des  deux 
races,  hy  Andre  SicKfried, 

.Vlctsrs,  (ieorKc  I'hilip  Ift  .Sons,  Ltd.,  Lonrloii,  send  us  a 
pretty  little  hook  of  stories  for  children,  calle<l  "In 
Naliiri-'s  Sloryland,"  'Ihese  stories  arc  intended  to  he  told 
to  children  in  criiiiiection  with  Nature  Lessons,  and  the 
volume  coniaiiis  a  nimiher  of  |H-ii  and  ink  illn^tralions 
for   repioiliiclioM   on   llie   hlaikhoard. 

hroin  I),  C,  llialli  «(  Co,  come  two  attractive  additions 
to  their  .Modern  l-aiiKiiaKf  Series,  in  the  form  of  a  (icr- 
maii  firaimiiar  for  schooU  and  lollcKes,  Iry  I'rances  KiiiK>- 
ley  I'all,  anil  a  I'roKresiive  Spanish  Keader,  hy  (!arlos 
llraii'dry,  lii'.liiirlor  in  Spanish  in  llii-  Univirsily  of  (!ali 
fill  Ilia, 

I  he  iiaiiir,  of  I'lofis^or  (i  I..  Kiltred(<i-  and  Miss  Sarah 
l^oiiiHc  Arnold  on  iIk-  lille  pa^e  of  a  hook  on  i''nt(lish 
composition  are  satisfactory  Icsliinonials  to  its  worth. 
Willi  lliese  writers  is  a,sso{iatcd  Assistant  I'rofessor  (lard 
iiiir,  of  Harvard,  in  the  prixliiction  of  'I'hc  Manual  of 
Compiisiiioii  and  Uhctoric  wliirli  Mesurs.  (Jinn  &  Co.  prc- 
siiil  ill  an  allraclive  dresH,  The  hook  is  ad.iiiled  to  ad- 
vanciil  «liidents,  coiilaiiiiiiK,  ai  well  as  (haplers  on  the 
forms  of  discourse,  a  seel  ion  on  literary  crilicisni  The 
exercises  are  plenty  and  i)r.iclical.  This  is  a  valiiahle  hook 
for  ieacliiii  of   l',ii^li'>li  liirr.iliiic  and  lomposiiion. 


RECENT   MAGAZINES. 

'I'hc  IcadinK  article  in  the  Canadian  Maifoiine  lor  May 
is  (rti  the  Imperial  conference,  hy  !•',  A.  Acland,  Written 
l<efore  the  conference  tK-gan,  the  forecait  of  the  article  » 
as  follows:  ""I'hc  conference  to  which  the  Imiicrial  gov- 
ernment has  invited  the  prcrnicr*  of  the  Krcat  »elf-gf/vern- 
ing  cohrttics,  is  of  a  very  sul>staittial  and  practical  reality, 
even  ihoiiKh  we  may  not  sec  how,  »till  invested  with  more 
than  the  shadow  of  authority,  it  in  to  acc^miplish  anything 
in  particular,  ,  ,  .  LalK^ring  under  the  di»al>ility  of 
practical  im|»<Hcnce,  it  is  still  a  magnificent  of)ject  le»«on 
to  the  world,  'I  hoiiKh  the  pnttnicrs  gathered  tf^day  at 
Westminster  fr'mi  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  are  ahle  to 
do  little  more  than  talk,  their  friendly  presct)cc  there  in 
the  shadow  i>{  the  walls  of  Kngland's  own  ancient  legit- 
lalnre,  merely  t')  confer,  is  in  itself  evidence  in  ample 
measure  of  the  g«Tneral  soundt>es»  of  the  relatioiM  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  great  central  ore,  of 
the  various  ttjcmhers  of  the  hody  to  the  heart."  father 
articles  of  interest  arc  at»  a|>|>reciatifn>  ol  the  late  Dr. 
iJriimmoiwI,  a  Kctros|Hrctivc  View  of  (Mtawa,  giving 
glimpses  of  life  at  the  capital  aliout  the  titne  of  confedera- 
tion, l>y  J.  K.  H.  McCrea<ly.  Altogether,  this  is  an  un- 
usually interesting  isiiuc. 

Acadientii  for  April  cmtainx  a  History  of  Caraquet,  by 
I'rofessor  (iaiumg,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  an 
.-iccoimt  of  N«w  Krunswick  as  it  a|>|icared  to  a 
traveller  in  lt*>2.  I'he  latter  article  consists  of  extract! 
from  the  journal  of  one  John  Turner,  who  went  up  the 
.St,  John  river  to  .Maim-,  returning  hy  the  I'cnohscot.  Mi* 
slatemems  arc  corrected  and  illuminated  hy  notes  contri- 
hiiled  hy  the  Kcv,  W.  ().  Raymond.  There  is  also  a 
memorial  paper  on  llie  late  Or.  Stockton  from  the  Ivditor. 

The  charming  »erics  of  Reading  Journeys,  Ijy  Kather- 
ine  l,ec  Kates,  in  the  thalau<ittan,  is  continued  in  the  May 
nitmlx-r,  and  carries  the  reader  through  the  magic  lands 
of  Somerset,  Cornwall  aixl  Devon.  The  heautiful  photo- 
graphs whilch  illustrate  tlm  paper  arc  a  great  addition  to 
its   attractivencM. 

Wiirlil  Widr,  in  its  May  niimlH-rs,  confrihute*  informa- 
tion and  opini(,>ns  on,  among  other  lively  topics,  the 
f'olonial  Conference,  the  Russian  Douma  and  the  New 
Theology. 

Two  entertaining  articles  in  The  Living  Age  are  on 
Leisurely  America  and  fialway  Reminis<-enco.  There  is 
also  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  Henry  l'°ieldinK  and  Hi* 
Writings.  A  paper  called  The  Si>eod  of  Travel  tells  u* 
that  the  journey  round  the  world  may  now  be  made 
comfortably  in  forty  days,  the  tickets  costing  about  $3^5 
second  class,  or  nearly  twice  as  miK-h  first  class.  A 
change,  this,  which  W(nild  make  Jules  Verne  stare  in 
woii(h;r. 

'I'hc  Canadian  Magasine  for  June  contains  an  excellent 
v.'iriely  of  contributions,  the  ones  of  most  significance  be- 
ing an  article  by  I'rof.  R,  E.  Macnaghten,  entitled  "A 
I'lea  for  Woman  SiifTrage  in  Canada;"  "Reminiscences  of 
lilley  and    Mitchell,"  liy  J.   K.   K.   McCrcady ;  "Canada's 
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Dominion  Educational  Association 

MEETS      IN 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 
JULY   10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,   1907. 


The  GENERAL  MEETINGS,  held  in  the  cv<-niiitjs  and  mornings,  will  be  addrL-sscd  by 
Ministers  and  Superintendents  of  Education  from  the  Provinces,  Professors  in  the  Uni\ersi- 
ties,  Inspectors,  and  men  prominent  in  public  affairs. 

The  SECTION  MEETINGS  are  held  in  the  afternoons.  In  the  Higher  l-.ducatiou  Section 
speakers  from  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Queiiec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Uriinswick  and  New  York  will 
give  addresses.  In  the  Inspection  and  Traininf;  Section  s|)eakers  from  Alberta,  Saskntch(;wan, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  etc.,  will  discuss  problems  pertainintj  to  their  work.  The  lileinculary  Sec- 
tion w\\\  be  addressed  by  speakers  from  Montr*.'al,  llamilton,  Toronto,  Winnipefj,  etc.  The 
Kinder/Garten  Section  will  have  amongst  its  speakers  the  Supervisors  of  Kindcr^jartens  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Brooklyn,  New  York  ;  also  Directors  from  the  Kinderf^artens  in  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

For  list  of  Speakers  and  subjects  of  addresses  see  Journal  of  I'iducatinn  for  Nova  Scotia, 
April,  1907,  pp.  94,  95,  or  Provisional  Programme. 

MEMBERSHIP*— The  membership  fee  for  anyone  is  one  dollar,  jiayable  to  the  Secretary 
in  Toronto  when  registerintj.  Register  early.  Show  Standard  Railway  Certificate  when 
registering. 

Travelling    Arrangements. 

Get  a  Standard  Railway  Certificate  from  Railway  a),'ent  when  purchasing  through 
ticket  to  Toronto.  See  that  this  Certificate  is  properly  fill(!<l  in  and  signed  by  the  said  agent. 
Reduced  Rates  for  return  will  not  be  '/ranted  to  persons  neijleclinn  to  obtain  these  Certificates. 

If  fifty  or  more  members  holding  Railway  Standard  Certificates  attend,  the  roniid  tii|) 
will  be  one  first-class  fare  and  one-third  ;  or  one  first-class  fare  for  the  round  trif  if  three 
hundred  or  more  members  attend.      More  than  twice  this  number  is  exjjected. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  east  of  Port  Arthur  on  and  after  July  6th,  and,  it  is  expected,  at 
an  earlier  date  west  of  that  |)i)int,  Tickets  for  the  return  trip  will  !»■  issue<l  within  four  ilays 
after  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  members  presenting  Standard  Railway  Ccrtific.ites  duly  signed. 

Upon  the  payment  u{  om-  dollar  additional  to  the  special  agent  of  the  railways  at  Tordiito 
the  time  for  th<-  return  trij)  will  be  extended  till  August  J/th. 

SIDE  TRIPS  from  Toronto  to  all  points  of  interest  have  bei  n  arranged  for  at  llie  best 
tourist  rates.     An  invitation  to  visit  the  Agricultural  College  at  (jnelph  h.is  been  recei\cd. 

Board. 

A  list  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will   be  furnished  on  ap|)lication   to  the  Sec  rel.ir\-. 
The   com|)leted  i'rogramnu-    will  be   clislriluiled   shortly    aixl    will    contain   all   netessarv 
information. 


W.  A.  McINTYRE,   President, 

VVlNNIPKfi. 


1).   J    (;()(i(;iN.  .Secretary, 

o  Wellington  .Si,  West,    ToKONld. 
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|k]  IVyl «-»  rv        I  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  Showing  New  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

llCW     IVIapSJ  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent. 
Write  for  Special  Prices.      (  WORLD  IN  HEMISPHERES.     Shows  all  New  Changes. 

BridTey  Kindergarten  Material. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue. 


Send  15  cents  for  small  box  12  assorted  Dustless  Colored  Crayons,  postpaid. 
Headquarters  for  everything  in  School  Furnishings,  including  Hylo  Plate  Blackboards. 


The  STEINBERGER  HENDRY  CO.,  3?  Richmond  st,  wett,  Toronto,  om. 


School  of  Science  for  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada. 

21ST    SESSION,    JULY     2ND    TO  19TH,    1907. 
KT     RIVERSIDE,  NEiAi     BRUNSinZICK. 

Courses  in   Physical  and   Biological  Sciences,    English,    Drawing,   Cardboard  Work 

and   Photography. 
Excursions  to  Many  Points  of  Interest.  Tuition  for  all  G>urses  only  $2.50 


For  Calendar  containing  full  information,  apply  to 


J.  D.  SEAMAN,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


New  Cavern  World,"  by  Frank  Yeigh;  and  "Plays  of 
the  Season,"  by  John  E.  iWcbl>er.  The  fiction  and  verse 
are  of  a  high  order.  A  short  story  entitled  "Over  the 
Tiles  to  Charlie,"  is  exceptionally  entertaining,  and  at  the 
same  time  deals  with  a  great  problem^ — the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Altogether  the  number  contains  eleven  articles 
and  four  short  stories,  besides  the  usual  departments. 


Educational  Department  New  Brunswick. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 


Department  Examinations,  1907. 

(a)  The  High  School  Entrance  Examinations  will  be- 
gin at  all  Grammar  and  Superior  Schools  on  Monday,  June 
17th. 

At  these  examinations  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Medals 
are  to  be  competed  for,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  from  the  Education  Office. 

(6)  The  Normal  School  Closing  Examinations  for 
License  will  be  held  ai  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton, 
and  at  the  Grammar  School  buildings,  Chatham  and  St. 
John,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  nth,  at  nine  o'clock, 
a.  m. 

(c)  The  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  and 
Preliminary  Examinations  for  Advance  of  Class,  the  High 
School  Leaving  Examinations  and  the  University  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  usual  stations 
throughout  the  Province,  beginning  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  Tuesday,  July  2nd. 


Examinations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held 
both  at  the  June  and  July  examinationis. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  Departnjental  Ex- 
aminations, see  School  Manual,  Regulations  31,  32,  45  and 
46. 

Close  of  Term. 

The  number  of  Teaching  Days  in  present  Term  is  121, 
except  in  the  City  of  Saint  John,  where  the  number  is  120. 
The  last  teaching  day  of  the  Term  is  Friday,  June  28th. 

The  First  Teaching  Day  of  next  Term  will  be  Monday, 
August  I2th,  except  in  Districts  having  eight  weeks'  sum- 
mer vacation,  in  which  Districts  the  schools  will  open 
August  26th. 

English  Literature  For  High  Schools,  1907-8. 

Grade  IX.  Selections  from  Reader  No.  V,  and  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Grade  X.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  Part  I,  Scott's  Ivanhoe 
for  Supplementary  Reading. 

Grade  XL  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  Milton's  Lycidas, 
II  Penseroso  and  L'Allegro.  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
for  Supplementary  Reading  and  Essay  Work. 

The  Literature  for  Grade  XI  will  be  used  in  examina- 
tions for  Candidates  for  First  Qass,  Matriculation  and 
Leaving  Examinations  in  1908. 

J.  R.  Inch, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Education  Office, 
April  25th,  1907. 
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The  Return  to  School. 

911  in  t1)t  (re«f)  latt  «ummtr  mom  tt)e  littlt  (ret  art  trooping 
(Cbroust)  ctljf>  «trert  anb  countrjp  lant.  along  tfic  pltacant  toiipt: 

Snb  in  tl)e  scbool-roams  (ar  anb  near  are  ct)il)ri«l)  (igures  grouping, 
in  eager  l)a<te  (or  bappp  toorfc  tfjese  brigtt  autumnal  bapc. 

:f  ram  (rolitfi  on  tf)e  pel)bl|>  bead),  (rom  breaming  on  tiie  sdingle, 
:^rom  ccrambles  up  anb  boton  ti)e  f)ill<,   (rom  gathering  tuilb- 
looob  (lotoers. 

<EI)t  cijilbren  lihe  an  armj>  tome,  anb  mrrrp  boiceK  mingle 
3n  grtetingc  a<  t\)tv  anstner  «toi(t  tlje  call  to  <tub|i>  bour<. 

Sear  little  sunburnt  banbs  tf)at  turn  tf)e  dcffool  book's  sober  pages, 
ifttnert  lips  tdat  con  tt)t  lesson  o'er  to  get  it  all  bp  f)eart. 

'Atax  (rom  pour  so(t  peace  tobap  tfie  great  toorlb's  battle  rageS; 
iiut  bp  anb  bp  'ttuill  nteb  pour  aib  to  tafce  ttie  better  part. 

— Selected  and  adapted. 


Begin  the  school  year  with  sunshine.  Let  good 
liumour  be  the  sunshine  in  dark  days  as  well  as 
bright  ones,  and  to  preserve  it  keep  the  air  pure, 
keep  ill  health,  and  keep  in  the  society  of  those 
friends  who  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 


His  hair  is  snowy  white.  He  is  more  than  three 
score  and  ten.  But  no  one  thinks  of  calling  him 
old.  His  form  is  erect,  his  eye  clear  and  bright, 
and  there  is  colour  in  his  cheek.  Why?  Because 
he  loves  the  sunshine,  loves  children,  and  they  love 
him;  and  he  refuses  to  grow  old. 


"  She  was  so  pleasant  "  was  written  years  ago  on 
the  tombstone  of  a  dear  old  lady  who  had  passed 
away.  How  much  good  can  be  done  in  school,  in 
hoiTie  and  in  social  life  by  just  being  "pleasant!" 


.A.  good  stock  of  common  sense  is  a  valuable  asset 
in  teachers  as  it  is  in  other  people.  It  leads  them 
to  see  that  mischief  in  children  is  not  always  due  to 
original  sin,  but  may  have  its  (jrigin  in  bashfulness 
or  too  much  self-sufficiency,  in  being  too  backward 
or  too  forward,  in  too  much  play  or  too  little  work. 
In  any  case,  common  sense  will  seek  to  develop  the 
mischievous  spirit  into  a  healthy  working  spirit. 


What  about  backward  children,  those  who  do  not 
"  get  on  ?  "  Are  they  properly  clothed  and  nourish- 
ed ?  .\re  they  suffering  from  eye-strain  or  deficient 
hearing?  Is  their  stupidity  due  to  some  physical 
cause  which  a  skilful  physician  can  remedy?  Com- 
mon .sense  will  lead  you  to  seek  out  the  reasons, 
while  faultfinders  scold  and  goad. 


After  the  excitetnent  of  the  first  day  of  school  the 
common  days  will  come,  those  ''  level  stretches 
white  with  dust."  It  will  be  hard  to  bear  the  burden 
of  these  days,  unless  you  keep,  like  a  good  general, 
a  large  body  of  reserves,  ready  to  bring  up  .it 
critical  moments :  reserves  of  patience,  pleasant- 
ness, goodwill,  thonghtfulness,  resources  found  in 
varying  the  work  and  keejiing  up  the  interest.  I'.c 
quick  to  find  out  also  what  your  pu])ils  can  do  to 
help  you  through  the  common  days. 
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Do  not  rely  too  much  on  the  training  you  have 
received  at  normal  school.  Many  teachers  have 
done  so  and  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  your  training  is  that  which 
teaches  you  how  to  face  and  attempt  to  solve  new 
problems  and  the  new  conditions  that  will  inevitably 
arise.  How  you  adapt  yourself  to  these  conditions 
will  mean  success  or  failure.  But  if  you  fail  to-day 
lay  your  plans  for  success  to-morrow. 


li  you  have  accepted  what  you  think  is  too  low  a 
salary,  do  not  let  your  days  be  filled  with  repining 
nor  your  nights  be  spent  in  brooding  wakefulness. 
That  will  breed  dyspepsia  and  wrinkles.  Determine 
that  you  will  save  one-third,  at  least,  of  your  salary ; 
and,  better  still,  that  your  term's  work  will  make  you 
worthy  of  preferment  and  a  higher  stipend  next 
year — and  so  on  during  the  coming  years. 


Do  not,  like  the  small  boy,  dig  up  your  seeds  every 
day  or  two  to  sec  whether  they  have  sprouted.  Be 
content  to  teach,  honestly  and  thoroughly,  without 
expecting  instantaneous  results.  Do  not  test  new- 
subjects  too  soon,  especially  if  they  are  difficult,  but 
teach  them  again  and  again  from  a  fresh  standpoint, 
and  with  all  the  added  light  from  illustration  and 
example  that  you  can  throw  upon  them. 


To  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  let  us 
say :  Do  not  let  little  things  fret  you,  nor  allow  the 
children  to  see  that  you  arc  disturbed.  To  all,  and 
especially  to  the  older  and  more  experienced  ones, 
we  say :  Give  the  pupils  the  best  you  have  this  year. 
Enter  upon  your  work  with  a  more  earnest  en- 
deavour to  make  more  of  yourself  and  your  pupils 
than  ever  before. 


An  index  for  volume  twenty  is  contained  in  this 
number. 


Ji"  it  cccurs  to  our  readers  tliat  tliere  are  too  many 
rc])orts  of  educational  meetings  in  this  numlier  of 
the  REvncw,  remember  that  June  and  July  are  usual- 
ly the  months  in  which  such  meetings  are  held. 
Teachers'  associations  and  colleges  have  had  their 
day — now  for  work. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  that  Mr.  M.  Mc- 
Dade  has  l^ecn  compelled  to  retire  from  editorial 
work  on  the  .\'cw  Freeman.  His  nianv  friends  will 
join  us  in  the  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to 
liis  usual  health  and  strength. 


"  Fifty-nine  years  of  service  in  the  schools,"  is  a 
record  not  often  met  with,  but  that  is  credited  to 
the  venerable  Dr.  S.  1'.  Robins,  who  has  just  retired 
from  the  principalship  of  the  McGill  normal  school, 
Montreal.  Teachers,  judges,  politicians  recently 
assembled  in  that  city  to  do  him  honour,  and  a 
testimonial  from  the  graduates  of  the  school  was 
presented  to  the  veteran,  to  which  he  replied  in 
happy  terms,  showing  that  fifty-nine  years  of 
arduous  service  have  not  dimmed  his  natural  vigour 
nor  impaired  his  intellect. 


A  worthy  man  and  respected  teacher,  Mr.  John 
Moser,  of  Havelock,  N.  Li.,  has  passed  away  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  of  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  disposition,  and  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature.  Pursuing  his  work 
in  remote  places,  but  with  observant  eyes  and  intel- 
lect undimmed  until  the  last,  he  made  many  dis- 
coveries in  plants,  and  was  able  to  add  to  the  flora 
of  New  Brunswick  more  than  a  dozen  new  species 
of  mosses. 


To  our  young  friends,  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
we  present  this  month  a  reproduction  of  Landseer's 
famous  ]Mcture,  "  the  Connoisseurs,"  the  original 
of  which  is  now  the  property  of  King  Edward  V'H. 
What  are  "  the  twa  dogs  "  looking  at  with  such 
intelligent  and  interested  eyes?  Is  it  a  picture  of 
themselves  painted  by  a  sympathetic  artist?  Land- 
seer's custom  was  to  paint  his  own  portrait  with  his 
dogs.  Td  children  of  ten  years  or  less  we  will  pre- 
sent a  prize  on  the  best  story  to  be  made  up  from  the 
picture — to  be  sent  to  the  editor  before  the  15th 
September. 

To  some  Canadian  girl  who  wishes  to  train  for  a 
kindergartncr  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  university  col- 
lege at  Bangor,  in  North  Wales,  is  recommended. 
The  fees  arc  about  half,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  less 
than  at  the  large  kindergarten  training  colleges  in 
England.  Any  one  who  is  interested  may  write 
for  a  prospectus  to  Miss  Alice  S.  Kelley,  the  head- 
mistress of  the  j)ractising  school,  Bangor,  North 
Wales. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  in  this 
number  of  the  Picture  Premiums  that  the  Review 
is  offering  to  new  subscribers. 


The  Dominion  Government  is  installing  wireless 
telegrai>h  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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The  Educational  Conference  in  London. 

The  Conference  which  held  its  sessions  in  Caxton 
Hall,  London,  during  the  last  week  of  May  was 
a  most  remarkable  one.  It  was  the  first  represent- 
ative educational  gathering  in  history  tliat  embraced 
the  whole  compass  of  the  IJritish  Empire.  Here  were 
assembled  men  and  women  trained  in  British  schools 
an<l  universities  and  whose  educational  work  has 
been  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  others 
trained  in  British  schools  but  the  greater  part  of 
whfjse  work  has  been  done  in  various  portions  of 
the  Empire;  while  still  others — not  a  small  or  un- 
important part  of  the  gathering — were  sons  of 
England's  Colonial  empire,  whose  training  and  edu- 
cational W'Ork  had  been  in  colonial  institutions, 
some  of  whom  had  doubtless  never  set  foot  on 
Englisii  soil  Ix-fore. 

The  gathering,  unlike  the  imperial  Conference 
of  premiers  in  London  a  few^  weeks  before,  had  no 
political  purpose.  It  was  a  private  enterprise  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire 
whose  president  is  .Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.  P.; 
but  the  originator  of  the  conference,  the  dux  fcinuia 
facti,  was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  league. 
Mrs.  ( )rd  Marshall,  whose  ingenious  and  fertile 
brain  worked  out  all  the  details  and  brought  the 
great  meeting  to  as  successful  a  conclusion  as  was 
possible  under  the  many  difficulties  facing  such  a 
herculean  undertaking.  The  mentlx.'rs  showed  their 
appreciation  of  her  efforts  by  presenting  her  with 
a  valuab'e  miniature  set  in  diamonds. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  this  imperial  gather- 
ing? To  make  the  leaders  of  eilncation  everywhere 
throughout  the  King's  dominions  ac((uainte(l  with 
each  other;  to  discuss  and  interchange  opinions  on 
educational  topics  comjnon  to  the  fuiglish  speaking 
world;  and  if  ])ossil)le  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  basis 
touching  the  solution  of  certain  ([uestions  of  ad- 
ministration. The  delegates  were  lodged  in  West- 
minster Talace  Hote',  and  their  informal  discus- 
sicMis  during  leisure  hours  did  much  to  create  and 
strengthen  an  cducatit>nal  bond  among  them.  I'cr- 
hai)s  really  more  was  accom])lished  in  this  offhand 
way  titan  by  the  ofiicial  meetings  in  Caxton  Hall 
which,  to  the  slight  op])ortunity  of  judging  given 
the  writer,  seemed  of  a  somewhat  formal  character. 
The  views  put  forth,  with  a  few  noted  exception-^. 
were  those  you  might  hear  at  a  gathering  of  teach- 
ers in  England  or  in  Canada. 

It  would  be  id'e  to  expect  that  a  broad  imperial 
educational  jwlicy  would  be  outlined  at  an  initial 
meeting  such  as  this  was,  or  that  men  representing 


diiiferent  schawls  of  thought  and  action  would  at 
once  agree  to  stand  upon  some  common  educational 
ground.  But  it  was  surprising  to  note  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  delegates  undertook  the  work, 
and  the  tactfuhiess  and  good  feeling  that  was  mani- 
fest throughout  the  proceedings.  The  ice  is  now 
fairly  broken ;  and  at  the  ne.xt  conference  which 
is  to  be  called — officially,  it  is  said — in  lyii,  dele- 
gates will  meet  each  other  with  more  confidence 
and  with  clearer  i<leas  of  the  nature  of  their  work. 
.Vniong  the  delegates  from  Eastern  Canada  were 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  suix^rintend- 
ents  of  education  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  B.runs- 
wick ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  who  represented  the  uni- 
versity of  New  ISrunswick;  Professor  W.  L.  Grant 
who  represented  Dalhoasie  university,  Halifa.x ;  G. 
Vv.  Parmelee,  deputy  minister  of  instruction  (Protes- 
.tant)  Ouebec ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of 
schools,  Toronto,  and  Hon.  James  j.  h'oy,  attorney- 
general  of  Ontario.  There  were  representatives 
from  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  fn)m  near- 
ly every  British  Colony;  from  the  universities  and 
de|)artments  of  education  in  tireat  Britain  and  Ire- 
'and,  and  from  the  home  central  educational  author- 
ities. .Many  attentions  were  shown  the  delegates, 
among  ihem  being :  .\  lunch  at  which  Lord  Tenny- 
son presided;  a  reception  by  Lady  Tennyson;  a 
garden  i)arty  by  the  Duchess  of  .\'ortluunl>erland ; 
a  rece])tion  by  the  Countess  of  Crewe;  and  a  dinner 
at  the  House  of  L'onunons  on  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  mutual  recognition  of  teachers'  certificates 
in  (litTerent  sections  of  the  iMupire  proved  too  com- 
l)licated  a  subject  for  the  Conference,  and  no  rc- 
cnnnnendation  was  made.  In  regtird  to  ■•ui  inter- 
change of  teachers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  it 
was  thought  desirable  "that  financial  and  admin- 
istrative arrangements  should  be  made  for  enabling 
tcaeliers  and  ins])ectors  of  schools  to  ac(|uire  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  exjierience  in  parts  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  oilier  than  their  own."  The 
establishment  of  a  ])ermanent  Centril  lUireau  of 
lulucational  Information  was  recommended.  The 
ini])f)rtance  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  English 
language  and  literature  was  urged ;  the  English 
literature  read  in  schools  shoidd  be  real  literattu'e 
and  should  be  carefully  graduated:  it  sliou'd  not 
Ik  nseil  merely  as  a  nx'ans  to  inculcate  a  knowledge 
of  grammatical,  ])hiloloL;ica!  and  literary  detail. 
"If  we  are  to  test  our  teaching  in  this  subject,  we 
shall  rely  on  the  test  that  can  he  furnished  by  I'.ng- 
lish  c()m]iosition,  tan:^ht  as  the  art  of  self-expres- 
sion."     "I'airy   tales   skilfidly   used   provide  a   valu- 
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able  means  of  literary  education  for  young  children." 
The  formation  of  school  collections  illustrative  of 
science  or  art  was  held  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  edu- 
cation, but  that  teachers  and  others  should  discour- 
age the  making  of  such  collections  as  might  tend 
to  the  extermination  of  rare  plants  or  animals  and 
should  assist  in  preserving  such  objects  by  fostering 
a  knowledge  and  love  of  Nature. 

Our  teachers  who  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  above  matters  will  be  glad  to  notice  that  they 
formed  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
Conference. 


Visits  to  £nglish  Schools. 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  working  of  some  of  the  board 
schools  which  correspond  to  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  Canada.  Those  I  saw  were  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  the 
city  of  London  itself.  The  time  spent  in  them  was 
very  brief — not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  each 
— and  I  will  not  pretend,  in  jotting  down  any  im- 
pressions of  the  work  seen,  that  these  impressions 
are  in  any  way  final,  or  describe  fitly  the  English 
common  schools  and  the  work  done  in  them.  The 
records  I  shall  make  in  this  and  a  few  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  Review  are  merely  those  of  a 
traveller  with  some  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
schools  in  different  parts  of  Canada  and  desirous 
of  seeing  what  was  best  in  the  schools  of  the  mother 
land,  and  holding  it  up  as  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

There  are  many  people  in  England  who,  while 
seeing  the  defects  in  their  common  schools,  are 
working  by  voice  and  action  to  remedy  these 
defects ;  there  are  others  —  and  perhaps  more 
numerous — who  criticize  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
and  the  course  of  study  without  any  knowledge  or 
reason.  They  do  this  from  habit,  and  because  their 
fathers  before  them  did  it,  not  because  they  know 
from  a  personal  examination  what  is  being  done. 
This  is  merely  mentioned  in  passing.  We  have 
both  classes  of  critics  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England. 

When  I  called  on  Air.  P.  A.  Barnett,  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  English  Board  of  Education,  at  his 
office  in  London,  he  very  kindly  gave  me  every 
facility  for  visiting  any  schools  in  the  metropolis 
that  I  might  decide  on,  and  mentioned  some  in  the 
East  End  or  in  the  West  End  that  would  probably 
afford  me  facilities  for  seeing  how  young  London- 


ers are  taught.     I  suggested  that  these  schools  were 

too  far  away,  that  my  time  was  very  limited,  and 

that  I    should    like    one    in    the    neighbourhood  of 

Russell   Square    where   my   temporary  home  was. 

He  smiled,  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  I  might 

find  the  schools  near  the  centre  of  London  a  little 

too    antiquated    for    my    purpose.     This    had    not 

occurred   to   me.     A   few   evenings   before,   at  the 

close  of  Empire  Day,  I  had  leaned  out  of  my  window 

near  Russell  Square  listening  to  a  score  or  more  of 

young    Britons  in    the    yard    below    as  they    sang 

lustily,  each  word  hurled   with  vim  and  precision, 

sounding  like  the  crack  of  a  repeating  rifle — 

Britannia   Rules   the    waves    (pr.    wives), 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves   (pr.  slives). 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  how  these  sturdy 
little  Britons  who  disdained  to  be  "  slives,"  stood 
fire  under  their  schoolmasters.  But  I  took  Mr. 
Barnett's  advice,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  found  myself 
in  the  Hammersmith  district,  and  near  to  the 
Brackenbury  Road  school.  It  contained  separate 
departments  for  boys,  girls,  infants — some  1,500 
pupils  in  all.  I  found  the  headmaster  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  after  climbing  wearily  many  pairs 
of  stairs.  The  headmaster  does  no  teaching.  He 
examines  papers  and  grades  the  boys.  The  head- 
mistress does  the  same  for  the  girls,  and  I  presume 
there  was  a  head  for  the  infant  department,  doing 
pretty  much  the  same  work.  The  headmaster 
offered  to  show  us  the  papers  he  was  examining. 
"  or  perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you  would  like  to  be  shown 
through  the  building  ?  "  No ;  we  came  to  see  the 
scholars  and  teachers  at  their  work.  He  very 
willingly  consented  and  conducted  us  to  standard 
two,  where  we  found  forty  or  fifty  boys — bright, 
alert,  well-behaved  fellows  they  were,  and  under 
perfect  control.  There  were  few  orders  given 
while  we  were  in  the  room,  and  these  were  mainly 
by  the  eye  or  hand  of  the  teacher.  They  were 
obeyed  with  instant  alacrity  and  precision.  There 
were  no  laggards.  There  was  no  formality  or 
stiffness.  Each  bo\-  seemed  to  be  proud  of  the 
obedience  and  rcsjiect  paid  to  his  master.  What 
impressed  us  most  was  the  perfect  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness on  the  i)art  of  the  boys  and  their  teacher. 

We  heard  a  few  read.  The  accent  and  inflection 
were  good,  and  each  appeared  to  appreciate  and 
understand  what  he  read,  and  to  know  every  word. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  selected  the 
passage,  and  the  teacher  said  they  had  just  been 
introduced  to  the  reading  book  the  day  before. 
There  was  no  trace  of  shyness.    Each  boy  appeared 
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conscious  of  his  ability  to  do  something,  and  do  it 
well. 

Two  dialectic  peculiarities,  which  the  teachers 
apparently  seemed  unable  to  cope  with,  were  the 
dropping  of  the  li'&  and  the  substitution  of  the  long  t 
sound  for  the  long  a,  to  which  reference  was  made 
before. 

The  drawing  books  were  next  shown.  They 
were  models  of  neatness.  The  drawing  in  this 
standard  was  copying  from  the  flat.  In  more 
advanced  standards  we  were  shown  some  excellent 
work  in  drawing  from  objects. 

Probably  in  no  other  subject  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  English  schools  has  there  been  such  a 
wonderful  change  in  recent  years  as  in  drawing, 
and  the  results  seen  throughout  the  different  grades 
in  this  school  showed  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  it,  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it  in  develop- 
ing the  many  sides  of  a  child's  intelligence. 

A  simultaneous  recitation  was  given — a  poem 
on  the  Robin — with  considerable  unction,  but  it  was 
expressive.  In  answer  to  my  question,  how  many 
have  seen  a  robin?  about  half  a  dozen  raised  their 
hands.  Their  description  of  it  was  meagre — it  had 
a  red  breast  and  a  cheery  song.  Few  boys  in  that 
room  had  seen  a  cow.  The  headmaster  said  that 
forty  boys  and  forty  girls  out  of  the  whole  school 
would  be  taken  to  the  country  for  their  summer 
vacation  this  jear,  their  ex]icnses  paid  for  out  of 
the  summer  vacation  fund,  a  fund  provided  by 
benevolent  people  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  a  boot  fund,  a  coat  fund,  and  similar 
provisions  for  needy  scholars  in  this  and  other  large 
schools  in  London.  Often  clothing  i^  collected 
from  the  well-to-do  scholars  and  given  to  the  poorer 
ones  to  enable  them  to  attend  scho<^)l. 
i-  The  teacher  of  standard  two  receives  an  annual 

salary  of  £125.  Next  year  he  would  get  £150. 
The  female  teacher  of  the  same  grade  receives  £90, 
the  lowest  salary  to  a  certificated  teacher  at  first 
and  increasing  by  £4  each  year.  The  male  teachers 
receive  a  larger  increase,  depending  on  their  ability 
and  aptitude  for  the  work. 

(Continued   next  month.) 


"  Do  you  know,"  said  a  -Simday-school  teacher, 
addressing  a  new  pupil  in  the  infant  class,  "  that 
you  have  a  soul?"  "Course  I  do,"  rciilied  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart.  "  I  can 
feel  it  tick." — Mobcrly,  Mo.,  Monitor. 


Days  of  Note  in  July  and  August. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

July,  the  seventh  month  in  our  calendar,  received 
its  name  from  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  Julius 
Cjesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month.  i!y  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  month  was  called  "  Aiead  Month,"  from 
the  meadows  being  then  in  bloom. 

In  July  occur  both  our  own  national  birtlnlay 
and  that  of  our  neighbours  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  15th  of  July  St.  Swithin  is  remembered, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  popular  superstition 
attached  to  his  day.  St.  Swithin,  or  Swithun,  was 
made  Bi.shop  of  Winchester  in  838,  and  was  dis- 
tingfuished  for  great  piety,  which  showed  itself  in 
works  of  charity,  zeal  for  his  bishopric,  and  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  his  life.  He  died  on 
July  2nd,  862,  and  at  his  own  request  was  buried, 
not  within  the  cathedral,  but  in  a  mean  place  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  where  men  might  walk  over 
his  grave,  and  the  drippings  from  the  eaves  fall 
upon  it.  In  the  next  century  it  was  considered  a 
scandal  that  so  good  and  great  a  man  should  have 
so  poor  a  resting  place,  and  on  the  i5tli  of  July  his 
body  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  rich  shrine 
within  the  church.  It  is  said  that  a  most  violent 
rain  began  to  fall  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  and  continued  for  thirty-nine  days,  and 
this  legend  has  been  suiiposed  to  account  for  the 
belief  that  St.  Swithin  influenced  the  weather  at 
this  season,  a  belief  expressed  in  the  following 
lines : 

".St.    Svvilhin'.s     Day,     if    thou     dost     rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain; 
St.    Swithin's    Day.    if   thou    l)e    fair, 
For    forty    days    'twill    rain    nae    mair." 

Modern  writers,  however,  tell  us  that  this  super- 
stition is  found  existing  long  before  the  invention 
of  the  legend,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  older  even 
than  the  saint  himself.  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  such  a  belief  ])revailed  in  heathen  times 
concerning  some  day  falling  at  this  season,  and 
that,  as  so  often  ha[)pened  with  pagan  customs  and 
beliefs,  it  was  transferred  to  the  protection  of  a 
holy  (lay  of  the  church.  This  seems  the  more 
likely,  because  in  France  the  same  sui)erstition 
attaches  itself  to  St.  Medard's  Day,  the  8th  of 
June,  and  to  the  19th  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
festival  of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais. 

"Si   "il   pleut   le  jour  de   St.    Medard, 

II  plcut  quarante  jours  plus  tard; 

Si  'il  plcut  le  jour  de  St.  Gervais  tt  St.   Protais, 

II    pleut   quarante   jours   apres." 

There  is  a  pretty  sa\ing  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
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land,  that  when  it  rains  on  St.  Switliin's  Day,  the 
saint  is  christening  the  apples. 

The  poet  Gay  protests  against  the  current  saying 
in  the  following  lines  : 

"Now  if  on  Switliin's  feast  the  welkin  tours, 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 
And    wash    the    pavements    with    incessant    rain. 
Let   not   such   vulgar   tales  debase   thy  mind, 
Nor  Paul  nor  Szvithin  rule  the  clouds  and  wind." 

The  festival  of  St.  James  the  Great  occurs  on  the 
25th  of  July.  This  is  that  St.  James,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  of  the  apostles  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  and  the  only  one  whose  death 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Now  about 
that  time  Herod  the  King  stretched  forth  his  hands 
to  vex  certain  of  the  church.  And  he  killed  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword."  (Acts  xii, 
I,  2).  Tradition  tells  that  while  the  apostle  was 
on  his  way  to  execution,  his  accuser  repented,  and, 
having  received  the  blessing  of  his  victim,  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  and  also  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  James  the  Great  is  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Spanish  history 
that  St.  George  does  to  that  of  England.  The  cry 
of  "  St.  Jago "  was  heard,  together  with  that  of 
"  St.  George  for  England,"  as  the  Christian  hosts 
went  forth  against  the  Mahometans.  The  famous 
Spanish  order  of  "  St.  Jaines  of  the  Sword  "  w'- 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Christians  in  battle  with  the  I\loors,  841. 


August  was  so  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  not  because  it  was  the  month  of  his 
birth,  but  because  in  it  his  greatest '  good  fortune 
had  happened  to  him. 

The  first  day  of  August  is  called  Lammas  Day. 
This  day  was  one  of  the  four  great  pagan  festivals 
kept  in  Britain,  the  others  being  the  first  days  of 
November,  I'ebruary  and  May.  Tt  probably  was 
kept  to  celebrate  the  coming  in  of  the  first-fruits 
of  harvest,  and  in  this  way  was  made  a  holy  day 
by  the  Christians.  The  name  is  thought  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Hlaf-mass,'" 
"  loaf-mass,"  in  reference  to  a  loaf  being  offered  at 
the  service. 

St.  Laurence  was  an  archdeacon  at  Rome,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  on  the  loth  of  August,  258. 
during  the  eighth  general  iicrsecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  was  burned  to  death  on  a  gridiron 
over  a  slow  fire.  Thilip  H  of  Spain,  having  gained 
the  battle  of  St.   Quentin,  on   August    loth,    1557, 


made  a  vow  to  the  saint  whose  day  it  was,  and 
redeemed  this  vow  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  Europe — the  Escurial. 
This  great  building,  which  mcludes  a  church,  a 
convent,  a  palace,  and  a  tnausoleum,  stands  about 
twenty-seven  miles  north-west  of  Madrid.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  and  the  ground  plan  is 
like  a  gridiron. 

The  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  kept  on  August 
24th.  Of  this  apostle  nothing  but  his  name  is 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  though  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  Bartholomew  and 
Nathanael  are  two  names  for  the  same  person, 
authorities  are  not  agreed  on  this  point. 

The  cominon  tradition  regarding  St.  Bartholomew 
says  that  he  evangelized  Northern  India,  and  that, 
having  once  escaped  crucifixion  through  the  relent- 
ing of  his  persecutor,  he  was  finally  martyred  at  a 
town  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  reference  to  the  change  of  temperature  about 
this  time,  there  is  an  English  saying : 
"St.  Bartholomew 
Brings   the   cold  dew." 

Dog-days,  the  period  during  which  the  dog-star 
rises  and  sets  with  the  sun,  extend  from  July  3rd 
to  August  nth. 


The  months  of  the  year  obtained  their  names  from 
widely  varying  sources.  January  was  named  from 
tlio  Roman  god  Janus,  the  deity  with  two  faces,  one 
looking  to  the  east  and  the  other  toward  the  west. 
February  comes  from  the  Latin  word  februo,  to 
purify.  It  was  the  ancient  Roman  custom  to  hold 
festivals  of  purification  during  that  month.  March 
owes  its  name  to  an  old  god  of  war.  Among  the 
Saxons  this  month  was  kiiown  as  lenst,  meaning 
spring,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Lent.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  April  was  named  after  the 
Latin  word  aperire,  open,  in  signification  of  the  open- 
ing buds.  In  Saxon  days  it  was  called  eastre,  in 
honor  of  Eastra  the  Goddess  of  Spring,  from  which 
comes  our  word  Easter.  May  was  named  after 
Maia,  the  Roman  goddess  of  growth  or  increase, 
and  June  was  from  the  Latin  juvenis  (young). 
Julius  Cxsar  himself  named  July  in  his  owri  honor, 
and  August  was  likewise  named  by  .Augustus 
C.Tsar.  September  is  from  the  Latin  word  septem, 
meaning  seven,  it  being  the  seventh  month  of  the 
year  according  to  the  old  Roman  calendar,  and 
October,  November  and  December  likewise  retain 
the  names  they  were  known  by  in  the  old  Roman 
calendar. 
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Manual  and  Industrial  Training. 

Lulu  Z.  RouericKj  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  well-known  pedagogical  fact  that  the  child 
develops  only  through  self-activity ;  therefore,  when 
we  stop  to  think  how  natural  it  is  for  a  boy  to 
whittle  and  for  a  girl  to  make  doll  clothes,  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  only  lately  have  we  decided  to 
utilize  these  and  similar  natural  activities  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? 

Not  much  more  than  a  decade  ago  the  small  girl 
who  was  caught  drawing  (her  teacher)  on  her  slate 
was  given  a  ''  hundred  lines  "  after  school ;  now 
we  have  pose  drawing.  The  boy  who  brought  a 
toad  to  school  was  punished,  but  now  we  have 
nature  study,  and  tadpoles  bask  in  a  glass  bowl  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  under  her  benign  smile.  John 
does  not  have  to  scribble  pictures  on  his  books,  nor 
whittle  his  chair  and  carve  initials  thereon.  John 
has  manual  training.  And  what  is  manual  train- 
ing? Merely  manual  work  subserving  a  purely 
educational  purix)se.  Niagara  utilized,  but  thereby 
increasing  its  power — a  bold  figure ;  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless. 

Manual  training  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
new  thing.  I-'orty-seven  years  ago  Uno  Cygnaeus 
started  the  first  manual  training  school  at  Kclsing- 
fors,  Finland.  Eight  years  later  the  city  of  W'or- 
cester,  Mass.,  with  characteristic  American  love  of 
what  is  up  to  date,  introduced  manual  training"  into 
the  Worcester  I'Vee  Institute.  In  the  same  year 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  schools  at  Mos- 
cow. In  1872  Herr  August  .Abrahamson  opened  a 
Sloyd  school  at  .\'aas,  Sweden,  whither  students  go 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  1882  the  first 
serious  attention  was  given  to  manual  training  in 
Great  Britain.  Whittling  was  started  in  .Sjjring- 
field,  Mass.,  schools  in  1888. 

Each  nation  seems  to  have  given  a  different  name 
to  this  new  form  of  training.  In  (Icrmany  it  is 
called  manual  dexterity,  or  worksho])  instruction ; 
in  Sweden,  sloyd;  in  France,  manual  labor:  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  manual  training.  Hut 
the  greatest  difference  in  systems  is  seen  when 
Swedish  sloyd  is  compared  with  the  Russian  system. 
The  latter  deals  with  merely  a  set  of  exercises,  that 
is,  parts  of  models  are  made  for  the  purjjose  of 
practice,  and  to  show  what  principles  are  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  Swedish  sloyd  believes  in  no  practice  pieces, 
and  each  exercise  is  a  finished  and  useful  article,  of 
interest  to  the  child,  as  key  bag,  flower  stick,  pin 
tray,  sugar  s])<xjn,  stool,  lx)x,  and  so  forth.     It  is  a 


mistake  to  call  all  manual  training  "  sloyd,"  as   I 
have  heard  some  people  do. 

Why  is  manual  training  educational  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  simple  whittling  of  a  square  corner. 
The  child  must  be  accurate  in  drawing  the  line, 
he  must  execute  caution  so  as  not  to  cut  against 
the  grain,  he  must  observe  lest  he  cut  over  the  line, 
he  must  be  independent  —  there  is  no  way  to 
copy  this  sort  of  work — persistent  and  patient. 
Manual  training  reaches  more  pupils  than  do 
Latin  or  Greek,  and,  I  think,  is  about  as  useful 
when  a  boy  comes  to  think  of  a  vocation.  An 
accurate  eye  and  a  steady  arm  are  a  good  stock-in- 
trade. 

I'ut  work  with  tools,  bench  work  and  carpentry 
are  only  some  branches  of  manual  education. 
Now-a-days  our  school  girls  learn  how  to  cook, 
sew,  mend,  perhaps  weave.  Indeed,  they  are  trained 
to  be  housekeepers.  Much  of  the  work  would  be 
merely  mechanical,  not  tending  to  develop  the 
xsthetic  faculties  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  draw- 
ing, painting  and  designing  are  taught  in  our 
schools. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  two  children,  John  and 
Tom,  work  side  by  side  in  a  manual  training  class, 
each  having  the  same  amount  of  skill,  but  John 
having  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  drawing 
and  designing.  Tom's  box  may  be  well  made  and 
tho  jt)ints  neat  and  accurate,  but  John's  (let  us 
hope,  art  teachers,)  will  be  not  only  neat  and  cor- 
rect, hut  the  proportions,  length  compared  with 
width,  and  height  with  length,  will  be  just  right. 
The  design  which  John  works  out  on  the  top  and 
sides  with  his  knife  will  be  a  sim])le  one,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grain  of  the  wckkI,  with  just  the  right 
s[)aces  left  to  balance  the  ornamentation,  and,  above 
all,  will  help  to  make  the  lx)x  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  not  detract  from  its  gracefulness  or  its  sub- 
stantial structure. 

The  girl  doll  dressmaker  who  has  had  drawintr. 
])ainting  and  design,  will  know  that  simplicity  is  a 
fundamental  rule  of  beauty ;  that  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  fabric  should  be  suited  to  the  texture  of 
the  fabric,  and  not  detract  from  its  utility.  She 
will  not  put  a  red  rose  on  a  violet  velvet  hat,  but 
will  remember  that  red  looks  well  with  its  com- 
plementary color  green,  and  yellow  with  its  com- 
plementary violet,  and  even  then  she  will  choose 
the  right  shade  or  tint,  and  use  just  enough  of  it 
to  make  gf)od  color  harmony.  Thus  the  "  sweet 
girl  graduate"  who  has  had  the  pn)])er  "art"  and 
industrial  training  ought,  ai)art  from  her  knowledge 
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of  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  to  know  how  to 
dress  in  good  taste,  how  to  choose  a  wall  paper  and 
furnish  a  room,  simply,  usefully  and  beautifully, 
having  the  colors  harmonious  and  restful.  She 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in 
art  and  architecture,  and,  above  all,  realize  that 
superfluous  ornamentation  is  not  beautiful.  She 
should  be  able  to  sew  and  cook  a  plain  meal —  in 
fact  she  should  be  a  good  enough  housekeeper  to 
make  some  man  comfortable — and  possibly  happy. 


Beauty  of  Nature. 

Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  miglity  sim 
Rises   each   morning   from   the   Eastern   plain 
Over  the  meadows  fresh  with  hoary  dew  ? 
Is   it   for   nothing   that   the   shadowy  trees 
On  yonder   hill-top,   in   the   summer   night 
Stand   darkly   out  before  the  golden   moon  ? 
Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  Autumn  boughs 
Hang  thick  with  mellow  fruit? 

Is   it    for   nothing   that  some  artist   hand 
Hath    wrought   together  things   so   beautiful? 


Beautiful  is  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun 
Slanted   through   twining  branches :    beautiful 
The  birth  of  the  faint  stars — first  clear  and  pale 
The  steady  lustred  llesper,  like  a  gem 
On  the   flushed  bosom  of  the   West,   and  then 
Some   princely   fountain   of   unborrowed   light, 
Arcturus,  or  the  Dog  Star,  or  the  seven 
That  circle  without  setting  round  the  pole. 
Is  it   for  nothing  at  the  midnight  hour 
That  solemn  silence  sways  the  hemisphere, 
And   ye   must   listen   long  before  ye   hear 
The   cry   of   beasts,   or   fall   of  distant   stream, 
Or  breeze  among  the  tree-tops — while  the  stars 
Like  guardian  spirits  watch   the  sluml)ering  earth? 

— Henry  Alford. 


A  young  lady  who  taught  a  Sunday-school  class 
of  young  boys  was  often  nonplussed  by  the  ingeni- 
ous questions  sometimes  propounded  by  her  yottng 
hojjcfuls.  One  Sunday  the  lesson  touched  on  the 
story  of  Jacob's  dream,  in  which  he  had  a  vision 
of  angels  descending  and  ascending  a  ladder  ex- 
tending from  heaven  to  earth.  One  inquiring 
youngster  wanted  to  know  why  the  angels  used  a 
ladder  since  they  all  had  wings.  At  a  loss  for  a 
reply,  the  teacher  sought  to  escape  the  difficulty  by 
leaving  the  question  to  the  class.  "  Can  any  of  you 
tell  us  why  the  angels  used  a  ladder?"  she  asked. 
One  little  fellow  raised  his  hand.  "Please,  ma'am," 
he  said,  "  p'r'aps  they  were  moulting." 


Nature  in  the  Quiet  Hours. 

"  What  is  that  bright  red  star  over  there  ?  "  said 
a  boy  to  me  a  few  evenings  ago.  Tired  with  the 
long  day's  play  he  seemed  in  just  the  mood  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  evening  and  the  stars  coming  out  one  by 
one  in  the  heavens,  and  to  talk  about  them.  I  did 
not  at  once  answer,  but  asked  him  if  he  could  find 
another  red  star  in  the  sky.  Almost  instantly  he 
pointed  to  one  a  little  to  the  west  of  it.  "  Why, 
that  is  red,  too."  And  then  we  glanced  at  the  other 
stars  just  appearing,  but  there  were  none  so  red  as 
these  two.  There  were  some  nearly  white,  with  a 
flash  of  pink  in  them,  such  as  Arcturus  in  the  north- 
west, or  some  with  a  pale  blue  tint,  as  Lyra,  nearly 
overhead.  As  we  again  fixed  our  gaze  on  the  two 
red  stars,  I  asked  the  boy  if  he  could  tell  me  in 
what  part  of  the  sky  they  were.  He  knew  the  north 
by  the  pole  star,  which  he  could  easily  pick  out  by 
the  two  "  pointers  "  in  the  bowl  of  the  dipper.  Then 
he  saw  that  the  second  of  the  two  stars  was  very 
nearly  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens  to  the 
pole  star :  so  it  was  in  the  south ;  and  the  first  that 
had  attracted  his  attention  was  in  the  south-east. 
Soon  he  became  interested,  and  asked  questions 
about  the  stars,  many  of  which  I  could  not  answer. 
I  finally  told  him  that  the  big  red  star  was  Mars, 
named  after  the  Roman  god  of  war ;  that  his  Greek 
name  was  Ares ;  and  that  the  beautiful  red  star  to 
the  west  was  called  Antares,  meaning  the  "  rival  of 
Mars,"  {ant  or  cuiti  in  Greek  meaning  opposite). 
The  boy  told  me  that  Antares  was  smaller  and 
twinkled  more  than  Mars,  and  asked  me  why  that 
was.  And  then  we  talked  about  the  difference 
between  stars  and  planets.  Stars  are  distant  suns, 
very  many  larger  and  some  smaller  than  our  sun. 
They  are  arranged  in  groups  called  constellations. 
Antares  is  in  the  group  known  as  the  Scorpion. 
It  shines  with  a  twinkling  light  to  denote  that  it  is 
a  sun,  while  the  planet  Mars  shines  with  a  steady 
light,  like  that  of  the  moon,  to  denote  that  it  is 
seen  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  Mars  was  much  less  bright  than 
Antares.  Now  it  is  brighter,  because  it  is  nearer 
to  us,  but  it  is  rapidly  going  farther  away,  and  its 
brightness  will  become  less  each  evening. 

The  bov  asked  me  so  many  questions  about  Mars 
that  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  find  out  and  write 
in  this  month's  Review  what  would  interest  him 
and  other  boys  about  this  wonderful  planet. 

Just  then  the  birds  began  to  twitter,  as  if  they 
understood  what  we  were  talking  about,  and  wished 
to  join  in.     The  boy  told  me  that  he  had  been  to 
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the  Park  a  few  evenings  before,  and  after  the  band 
stopped  playing  the  birds  began  to  sing  and  chatter 
in  the  bushes  near  by,  as  though  they  had  enjoyed 
the  music. 

The  Boy  began  to  be  sleepy  at  last,  for  we  had 
been  talking  for  more  than  an  hour.  I  am  going 
to  spell  "  Boy  "  with  a  capital  letter,  now ;  for  this 
lad,  so  idle  apparently  and  full  of  mischievous 
pranks  all  day,  had  something  about  him  that  made 
us  friends  at  once.  I  hope  to  have  many  other 
talks  with  him ;  and  while  thinking  over  our  pleas- 
ant evening  hour,  I  have  selected  the  following 
passages  that  may  interest  him : 


The  Birds  at  Mjht 

If  you  should  happen  to  go  out  before  the  birds 
are  awake,  or  should  startle  them  in  the  evening 
after  they  have  gone  to  bed,  where  do  you  think 
you  should  find  them,  and  how  would  their  beds 
look? 

For  two  or  three  weeks  of  their  lives  young 
nestlings  sleep  in  their  nests  or  holes  where  they 
have  been  hatched,  and  chicks  that  have  no  nests 
hide  their  downy  botlies  under  their  mother's  wings; 
but  this  lasts  only  a  short  time,  and  after  the  young 
birds  leave  their  nests  they  never  sleep  in  a  bed. 

How  should  you  feel  if,  instead  of  a  comfortable 
pillow  when  your  mother  should  say  good  night, 
leaving  you  tucked  into  a  warm  bed,  you  should 
hear  her  say,  "  It  is  betl-time  now,  stand  on  one  leg 
and  go  to  sleep ;  "  or  if  you  should  be  expected  to 
hang  all  night  from  a  crack  in  the  wall ;  or,  worst 
of  all,  if  your  bed  were  to  be  a  pool  of  water,  on 
which  you  were  to  float  with  your  head  tucked 
under  your  arm? 

What  if  the  sky  is  clouded? 
What  if  the  rain  comes  down? 
They  are  all  dressed  to  meet  it 
In  waterpro<if  suits  of  brown. 

—Bird  World   (adapted). 


The  Riddle  of  Mars. 

(Adapted  from  the  ScientiAc  American.  >uniniarizing  Prof, 
Percival    Lowell's   ol)servat!ons ). 

By  far  the  most  interesting  body  that  shines 
down — or  rather  across — from  the  sky  these  even- 
ings is  Mars.  This  planet  is  next  beyond  the  earth 
in  our  solar  system,  and  is.  therefore,  with  \'enus, 
our  nearest  neighljor.  Mars  resembles  our  earth 
more  nearly  than  any  other  planet.  It  has  an 
atmosphere,  clouds,  mist,  water,  ice,  snow,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  inhabited.     To  be  sure,  we  can- 


not see  any  cities  or  inhabitants,  for  at  its  nearest 
distance  to  us  Mars  is  thirty-eight  millions  of  miles 
away.  Seen  through  a  telescope,  Mars  appears  as 
a  disk  crowned  with  white  spots  and  covered  with 
blue-green  and  reddish  ochre  patches.  The  white 
spots  that  cap  the  poles  come  and  go  just  as  our 
own  polar  snows  wax  and  wane.  In  the  winter 
these  Alartian  caps  extend  far  down  from  each  pole ; 
at  midsummer  they  have  dwindled  so  that  they  ex- 
tend scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  of  their  mid- 
winter distance.  As  the  caps  melt,  they  must  pass 
into  a  gas,  which  means  that  Mars  must  have  an 
atmosphere.  As  the  process  of  melting  goes  on 
the  white  gives  place  to  a  deep  blue-green  band. 
By  former  observers  these  blue-green  patches  were 
taken  for  seas.  Now  they  are  supposed  to  be  great 
masses  of  forest  vegetation  uncovered  b)"  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  Martian  spring  season. 
Mars  owes  its  fiery  tint  to  the  great  ochre  stretches 
which  occupy  five-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  disk. 
The  stretches  are  undoubtedly  land,  and  seem  to  be 
deserts,  for  their  reddish  salmon  hue  is  nuich  like 
the  Great  Sahara  Desert  when  seen  at  a  distance. 

Now  comes  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  story. 
Years  ago  an  Italian  astronomer,  Schiaparelli,  saw 
through  his  telescope  plain  markings  on  the  surface 
of  Mars,  suggesting  the  outlines  of  a  spider's  web 
— some  lines  straight,  others  symmetrically  curved. 
These  arc  supposed  to  be  canals.  They  appear  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  polar  snows.  They  leave 
the  blue-green  "  continents,"  and  spread  toward  the 
equator,  meeting  at  particular  ])oints,  then  diverg- 
ing, forming  a  network  over  the  surface  of  the 
l)lanet.  Some  canals  are  of  great  length,  over 
2,000  miles,  and  some  have  an  estimated  width  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  At  points  where  the 
canal  seem  to  meet  are  dark  round  spots  like  pin- 
heads,  called  oases.  These  canals  and  oases  undergo 
changes  in  ajipearance  corresponding  to  seasonal 
changes,  which  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
vegetable  life,  and  probably  animal  life,  on  Mars, 

Is  Mars  an  olil  planet?  It  would  seem  so.  As 
a  planet  ages  it  loses  its  oceans  and  gradually  its 
whole  water  su])[)ly.  Did  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  people  who  have  inhabited  Mars  take  in 
the  situation,  as  we  would  say,  and  as  the  water- 
supply  began  to  fail  construct  this  system  of  canals 
to  utilize  the  |)olar  ice  and  snows? 

[Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  may 
like  to  read  the  bixjk  from  which  this  brief  story  is 
drawn — Mars  and  Its  Canals,  By  Percival  Lowell. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.] 
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Stories  From  Natural  History. 

The  Re\  lEW  here  resumes  its  stories  from  natural 
history,  translated  from  the  German  by  Richard 
Wagner,  and  adapted  for  these  pages.  A  teacher 
says  that  her  children  listen  to  these  with  the  great- 
est delight ;  and  well  they  may,  for  they  are  inter- 
esting to  the  youngest  children,  and  teach  some- 
thing about  the  common  things  they  use  and  of  the 
animals  they  are  best  acquainted  with.  They  may 
be  encouraged  to  tell  or  write  of  the  pets  they  have 
in  their  homes,  and  thus  the  stories  may  be  used 
for  language  work.  They  should  also  be  a  means 
to  train  the  children  to  habits  of  observation,  for 
as  the  stories  describe  the  habits  of  animals  chiefly, 
little  people  are  led  to  watch  more  attentively,  and 
report  what  they  themselves  see. 

Teachers  should  practise  reading  the  story  be- 
fore telling  it  to  children ;  or,  better  still,  they 
should  make  the  story  their  own,  adapt  it  to  the 
children,  and  tell  it  in  their  own  words. 

Story-telling  to  children  has  become  such  an  art 
that  it  is  recognized  by  educationists  as  a  powerful 
means  of  culture  in  the  schoolroom.  A  lady  greatly 
gifted  in  this  respect  was  recently  engaged  by  a 
school  board  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  England 
to  give  lessons  to  the  teachers  on  how  to  tell  stories. 
Could  not  the  wonderful  gifts  possessed  by  Miss 
Knowlton,  of  St.  John,  and  by  other  teachers  in 
our  midst,  be,  in  a  degree,  made  a  possession  to  all 
by  similar  means? 


What  the  Kitten  Has  To  Learn. 

A  well  brought  up  cat  is  not  content  to  lie  be- 
fore the  fire,  lap  milk  from  a  saucer,  and  occasion- 
ally knock  down  a  cup  or  glass  from  the  table, 
which  any  child  can  do ;  she  has  to  learn  many 
other  things  which  are  not  so  easily  imitated. 

When  other  people  close  their  eyes  at  night,  a 
cat  must  have  hers  wide  open,  and  although  every- 
thing in  the  house  looks  dififerent  then,  she  must 
learn  her  way  about  in  the  dark,  from  the  attic  to 
the  cellar.  She  must  know  every  hole  and  corner, 
every  lath  between  each  beam,  every  ledge  in  the 
house  along  which  she  can  walk.  Where  her  eye 
can  no  longer  see,  her  nose  must  smell,  following 
the  track  of  the  mouse  to  mark  if  it  is  hidden  in 
its  hole  or  taking  its  walks  abroad. 

All  the  f|uaint  games  and  antics  which  you  see 
the  kitten  performing  are  exercises  which  teach  her 
how  to  catch  mice.  She  measures  the  distance  of 
the  rolling  ball  or  the  swaying  straw  with  her  eves 
and  leaps  accordingly.     At  first  she  many  a  time 


fails  to  catch  it,  but  gradually  pussy  becomes  more 
certain,  learns  to  extend  her  sharp  claws  more 
quickly,  and  to  draw  them  in  more  surely,  till  she 
knows  her  work  to  a  nicety.  One  of  the  greatest 
arts  and  virtues  which  a  kitten  has  to  learn  is 
patience,  never  wearying  if  she  has  to  lie  hour  after 
hour  watching  a  mouse-hole,  never  turning  her 
eyes  away  from  it,  ready  to  jump  at  last,  quick  as 
lightning,  upon  the  mouse  directly  it  shows  itself. 
And  although  we  should  not  wish  children  to 
imitate  a  cat  in  thieving  or  scratching,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  they  were  like  her  in  learning  to 
give  their  whole  mind  to  their  work,  and,  without 
losing  patience,  never  leave  it  till  they  have  master- 
ed their  task. 


Two  Lumps  of  Sujar. 

You  may  have  two  lumps  of  sugar  to  put  into 
your  tea.  Where  do  they  come  from,  and  what 
have  they  gone  through? 

One  of  these  lumps  is  beet-root  sugar,  "  which 
has  not  travelled  far,"  you  will  say,  "  for  it  has  only 
come  from  the  field  where  the  beet-root  grows." 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  field  and  sows  the  prickly 
beet  seeds.  He  puts  them  into  holes  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  the  seeds  sprout  upwards  into  a  bunch 
of  big  green  leaves,  downwards  into  a  thick  juicy 
root.  Then  comes  the  labourers,  who  pull  out  the 
weeds  growing  among  the  beets,  and  with  their  hoes 
cover  the  earth  over  the  roots,  so  that  they  may 
grow  strong  and  thick,  one  as  fine  as  the  other. 

In  the  autumn  the  labourers  pull  up  the  beets, 
give  the  leaves  to  the  cattle,  and  take  the  plump 
roots  to  the  sugar  factory.  Here  they  are  carefully 
washed  and  crushed,  and  the  mash  put  into  sacks 
and  pressed.  The  beet  fibres  cannot  pass  through 
the  meshes  of  the  sacks,  and  are  given  to  pigs  and 
cattle  to  eat,  to  fatten  them  for  the  butcher. 

The  beet  syrup,  which  has  been  strained,  is  cloudy 
till  it  is  sprinkled  with  charcoal  to  clear  it,  after 
which  it  is  boiled  in  cauldrons  till  it  becomes  thick. 
During  the  cooling  process  the  hard  sugar  divides 
from  the  liquid  syrup.  This  newly  made  sugar  is 
still  dark  and  coarse,  but  it  is  again  dissolved  in 
water  and  sprinkled  with  charcoal  to  make  it  white, 
after  which  it  is  put  into  shapes,  and  hardens  into 
a  loaf  of  beet-sugar. 

Your  second  lump  is  cane  sug^r,  which  has  travel- 
led all  the  way  from  Jamaica.  And  many  people 
think  that  what  comes  from  far  away  must  be  worth 
more  than  what  comes  from  hard  by.  In  Jamaica 
black  negroes  grew  the  sugar  cane  in  large  fields, 
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planting  the  little  shoots  in  the  damp  ground,  and 
they  shot  up  in  the  hot  sunshine  into  slender  canes, 
half  as  high  again  as  a  man.  By  day,  parrots  flew 
over  the  blossoming  canes,  and  by  night  came  spark- 
ling fire-flies,  whilst  at  the  edge  of  the  fields  grew 
waving  palms.  At  harvest  time  the  negroes  cut  off 
the  canes  with  sickles,  pressed  them  in  the  mill, 
boiled  and  cleared  the  syrup,  and  divided  the 
crystallized  sugar  from  the  treacle.  The  freshly 
made  cane  sugar  was  brown,  too,  and  had  to  be 
clarified  several  times  with  charcoal  powder  before 
it  produced  a  beautiful  white  sugar  loaf. 

Now,  both  little  lumps  of  sugar  are  lying  together 
on  the  table.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best?  If 
you  look  at  them  you  will  see  that  one  is  just  as 
white  and  pure  as  the  other,  and  if  you  taste  them 
they  are  equally  sweet.  Therefore,  it  is  just  the 
same  to  you  whether  the  sugar  is  made  from  beet- 
root in  the  field  near  by  or  comes  from  the  sugar 
cane  in  Jamaica,  if  only  it  tastes  sweet  and  is  not 
too  tiny  a  piece. 


The  Use  of  the  Toad. 

Nobody  likes  the  toad,  because  she  is  so  very 
ugly.  She  spent  her  youth  in  a  marsh,  and  looks 
dirty  and  grey  like  the  muddy  water  all  round  her, 
with  a  flat,  clumsy  body,  and  legs  that  are  so  short 
that  she  cannot  give  the  graceful  jumps  the  frog 
does  when  he  is  playing  at  being  dancing  master. 
She  can  only  creep  slowly  on  the  ground,  and  drag 
herself  along  with  difficulty. 

Other  animals  do  not  care  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  toad,  for  her  skin  gives  out  a  poison, 
which  the  fox  and  every  other  beast  of  prey  hates, 
though  for  the  toad  herself  it  is  well  that  such 
visitors  do  not  trouble  her.  She  does  not  care  to 
show  herself  by  day,  but  hides  away  in  some  secret 
hiding  place,  only  coming  out  at  night.  .\nd  what 
do  you  think  she  does  in  the  damj)  meadow,  or 
among  the  reeds,  or  in  the  garden,  when  it  is  dark  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  Many  beasts  that  shun  the  day- 
light appear  at  night ;  thousands  of  snails  wake  up 
and  march  to  the  cabbages,  the  lettuces,  and  to  the 
other  plants  which  the  gardener  grows  with  such 
care  in  his  beds. 

By  day  the  singing  birds  are  the  policemen  in 
the  gardens,  and  pick  the  caterpillars  off  the  leaves, 
but  at  night  they  are  aslee])  in  their  nests,  and  the 
vagalxjnds  could  play  aliout  as  they  like,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  toads.  They  are  the  night-watchmen 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  They  follow  along  the 
slimv  traces  which  the  snails  have  left  behind  them. 


and  gobble  up  the  greedy  beasts.  Those  they  do 
not  catch  the  first  night  will  be  caught  next  time, 
for  toads  have  a  bright  eye  in  their  heads;.  It  is 
Shakespeare  who  says  in  "  As  You  Like  It," — 

Sweet   are   the   uses   of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Formerly  gardeners  persecuted  toads  when  thev 
found  them  in  their  gardens,  for  it  seemed  to  them 
disgusting  that  such  ugly  beasts  should  creep  about 
among  flowers  and  vegetables.  They  killed  them 
and  threw  them  away,  but  now  they  have  learnt 
better.  .\s  we  keep  a  cat  in  the  house  to  guard 
against  the  thievish  mice,  so  we  cherish  the  toads 
in  the  garden.  Some  gardeners  in  large  town.s 
like  London  and  Paris  actually  buy  toads  to  put 
them  into  their  gardens,  and  these  despised,  ugly 
animals  are  even  packed  in  barrels  and  sent  across 
the  sea  to  other  countries.  A  creature  may  be  ever 
so  ugly,  and  yet  be  of  great  use  in  the  world. 


How  the  Squirrel   Gets  Over  His    Difficulties. 

On  a  tree  in  the  wood  lives  the  squirrel,  sitting 
on  his  hind  legs  on  a  branch,  pricking  up  his  ears 
and  eating  nuts.  He  builds  his  nest  high  up  in  the 
oak  tree,  where  he  tends  his  young  and  lays  up  a 
store  of  acorns  for  the  long  winter  months.  Every 
child,  walking  through  the  woods,  is  pleased  to  see 
him,  for  he  does  no  one  any  harm. 

But  in  s])itc  of  this  the  poor  squirrel  has  many 
enemies  to  threaten  his  life,  and  day  and  night  he 
must  be  on  his  guard.  He  can  seldom  defend  him- 
self with  his  teeth,  and  though  his  claws  are  well 
adapted  for  climbing,  they  are  of  no  use  as  weai)ons 
against  the  cruel  foes  that  persecute  him. 

By  day  the  hawk  makes  a  desjx'rate  onslaught 
on  the  squirrel,  and  at  night  comes  the  owl  with 
big,  fiery  eyes.  He  swoo])s  down  upon  the  terrified 
little  beast,  to  seize  him  with  his  i)ointed  claws  and 
tear  him  to  pieces  with  his  crooked  beak.  I'.iit  the 
squirrel  is  an  acrobat,  and  knows  how  to  save  him- 
self, for  he  whisks  nimbly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  while  the  bird  flies  after  him  the  S(|uirrel 
is  round  to  the  front  again.  In  this  way  he  climbs 
round  and  round  the  tree  trunk,  always  away  from 
the  owl,  who  cannot  follow  as  ((uickly,  and  all  the 
time  mounting  higher  and  higher  towards  a  loop- 
hole he  knows  of  luider  a  broken  branch,  where  he 
slips  in  and  lies  in  safety.  The  owl  is  left  out  in 
the  cold.  Let  him  fly  on,  for  he  won't  catch  our 
clever  squirrel. 
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A  Pi^. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  big  pig,  who  did 
nothing  but  eat  from  morning  till  night,  and  was 
covered  with  long  prickly  bristles.  For  fun  he 
used  to  wallow  in  a  muddy  gutter,  and  when  he 
came  out  again  his  shaggy  coat  was  dripping  with 
dirt,  and  nobody  liked  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  But  this  did  not  trouble  him,  for  he  cared 
for  nobody,  and  never  tlid  a  thing  to  try  to  please 
anyone. 

"  What  a  nasty  thing  he  is,"  said  a  child ;  "  he 
never  washes  himself  in  clean  water  nor  uses  soap, 
does  not  brush  his  hair  nor  clean  his  teeth,  and  runs 
about  in  his  dirty  coat  Sundays  as  well  as  week- 
days. I  wonder  if  some  day  he  will  be  punished 
for  behaving  so  badly." 

And  so«  he  was !  One  day  the  butcher  killed  that 
pig,  scalded  off  his  coat  with  boiling  water,  and  sold 
the  bristles  to  the  brush  maker,  who  is  a  clever  man, 
and  preached  the  dead  beast  a  sermon.  "  You  have 
done  nothing  all  your  life  but  eat — now  you  shall 
be  eaten  in  your  turn.  As  sausages  and  ham  you 
shall  be  smoked,  as  \K>rk  and  chops  you  shall  come 
into  the  kitchen,  where  it  will  be  made  hot  enough 
for  you.  You  have  been  a  pig  all  your  days,  you 
have  always  had  dirty  bristles,  and  never  thought 
to  make  yourself  pleasant.  Now  those  very 
bristles  shall  help  to  clean  people,  from  the  top  of 
their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  We  will 
make  of  them  hair-brushes,  clothes-brushes,  tooth- 
brushes, and  shoe-brushes.  You  would  not  clean 
yourself,  but  you  shall  help  to  clean  others !  " 


I  Killed  a  Robin. 

I  killed  a  robin.     The  little  thing 
With  scarlet  breast  on  glossy  wing, 
That  comes  in  the  apple  tree  to  sing. 

I   flung   a   stone   as   he  twittered   there ; 
I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scare ; 
liiit  off  it  went  —  and  hit  him  square. 

A  liule  flutter  —  a  little  cry  — 
'i'hen  on  the  ground   I   saw  him  lie ; 
I  didn't  think  he  was  going  to  die. 

But  as  I  watched  him  I  soon  could  see 
He  never  would  sing  for  you  or  mc 
Any  more  on  the  apple  tree. 

Never  more  in  the  morning  light, 
Never  more  in  the  sunshine  bright, 
Thrilling  his  song  in  gay  delight. 

And   I'm   thinking   every   summer   day, 
How  never,  never  I  can  repay 
The   little   life   that   I   took   away. 


Compositions  on  "  The  Death   of  Wolfe." 

In  the  May  Re\'Ii;\v  it  was  announced  that  a  prize 
would  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Hunter  Boyd,  of 
Waweig,  N.  B.,  on  the  best  composition  written 
on  the  reproduction  of  West's  picture  of  "The  Death 
of  Wolfe,"  which  appeared  in  that  numljer.  Com- 
petitors were  cautioned  to  write  on  the  picture  not 
on  the.  incident  as  related  in  history.  The  following 
three  have  been  selected  from  the  best  essays  sent  in  : 


Number  One. 

The  first  glance  at  this  beautiful  picture,  so  thought- 
fully and  kindly  donated  our  "Alma  Mater"  by  the 
Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  recalls  to  our  mind 
a  striking  Historical  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  the 
"Plains  of  Abraham"  fought  between  the  English  and 
French  in  1759,  resulting  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
English  under  their  brave  General  Wolfe,  whose  death 
is  plainly  and  pathetically  depicted  here.  In  the  picture 
this  devoted  General  appears  in  his  last  agony — lying  on 
the  ground  under  his  unfurled  flag — with  his  gun  and  hat 
beside  him. 

His  attendants  seem  much  grieved.  Some  have  their 
hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  as  it  were,  asking  God  to 
spare  him  who  gaVe  his  young  life  for  our  country.  Others 
again   are    striving   to   alleviate   his   bodily   sufTerings. 

All  seem  to  be  in  profound  sympathy  with  their  be- 
loved   General. 

Nearby,  standing  at  his  feet,  is  one  of  his  faithful 
soldiers  who  has  also  received  a  death  wound.  He  seems 
reluctant  to  part  from  his  dying  General,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  is  striving  to  hide  his  sufferings  so  as  not  to 
further  increase  those  of  his  loving  friend  and  commander. 
The  other  soldiers  are  supporting  him  with  the  same  in- 
tention in  view. 

The  poor  "red  man"  sitting  at  his  feet,  seems  incon- 
solable at  the  loss  of  one  who  gained  for  us,  by  his  bravery 
and   indefatigable   zeal,    Quebec,   the   "Key  of  Canada." 

Some  are  endeavoring  to  attract  the  attention  of  Wolfe 
to  one  at  some  distance  from  them,  who  no  doubt  is  the 
bearer  of  the  glorious  tidings,  that  "the  French  run,  they 
give  way  everywhere,"  which  merited  from  the  dying  lips 
of  Wolfe,   "  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace." 

Julia   McFadden. 
Convent  School,  Buctouche,   N.   B. 


Number    Two. 

There  are  two  men  supfKjrting  Wolfe,  and  one  man, 
who  looks  like  a  doctor,  is  dressing  his  wound,  He  is 
wounded  in  the  breast. 

There  is  an  Indian  in  front  and  he  has  a  bunch  of 
feathers  on  his  head.  There  is  nothing  over  his  shoulders. 
He  has  a  gun  on  his  knee  and  a  bag  round  him  to  carry 
things    in.      He   is   in   his  bare   feet. 

Behind  Wolfe  there  is  a  man  holding  up  a  British  flag. 
The  men  around  Wolfe  are  all  in  their  bare  heads  but 
one.  There  are  two  guns  in  front  of  Wolfe  and  also  a 
hat.  One  man  has  his  hands  clasped  as  if  he  was  full 
of  horror,  and  another  has  his  hands  together  as  if  pray- 
ing.    .All  of  the  men  look  very  sad. 
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To  the  right  of  Wolfe  there  is  a  lot  of  smoke  from  the 
battle,  and  to  the  left  you  can  see  the  clouds  which  look 
black.  There  is  a  man  running.  He  has  his  hat  in  his 
left  hand  and  a  flag  in  his  right.  Where  the  smoke  is 
there  looks  to  be  a  steeple. 

The  man  with  his  hat  on  has  a  powder  horn.  The  men 
all  have  three-cornered  hats  and  gaiters  on,  but  the  Indian. 
There  are  fourteen  men  out  in  front. 

There  is  a  lot  of  grass  in  front  of  Wolfe  and  the  men. 
Behind   the   men   there  looks   to  be   a  lot  of   ship   masts. 

The  Indian  has  a  tomahawk.  Nearly  all  of  the  men 
have  curly  hair.  The  Indian  has  marks  on  his  legs. 
The  fight  was  in  the  summer  time.  Most  all  of  the  men 
have  bags  to  carry  their  shot  in  and  horns  for  the  powder. 

Ira   O.    Bird. 

West  Leicester,  Cum.  Co.,  N.  S. 


Number  Three. 

The  scene  of  this  picture,  "The  Death  of  General  Wolfe," 
was  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  pathetic  scenes  connected  with  the  history  of 
Canada.  Sad  because  the  death  of  the  brave  Wolfe  was 
sacrifice ;  and  yet  glorious,  because  Canada  passed  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the  wrist  but  he  wrapped  his 
handkerchief  around  it,  and  went  on  undauntedly.  But 
a  moment  or  two  later  a  ball  pierced  his  side.  Still  he 
pressed  forward  until  another  shot  lodged  deeply  within 
his  breast,  which  caused  him  to  stagger  and  fall.  Two  of 
his  brave  followers.  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Henderson, 
were  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  and  raising  him  gently  in 
their  arms, -bore  him  to  the  rear,  and  laid  him  softly  on 
the  grass.  A  crowd  has  gathered  about  him.  .\11  are  eager 
to  see  his  face  and  are  gazing  sorrowfully  upon  him — 
sorrowful  not  only  because  they  have  lost  their  leader 
but  one  who  has  served  his  country  faithfully. 

Some  of  them  are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  with  clasped 
hands  and  bowed  heads.  Even  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
near  him,   is   one  of  deepest  sorrow. 

In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  retreating  French  soldiers, 
and  one  of  the  English  standard  bearers  who  is  rushing  to 
Wolfe's  side  exclaiming,  "They  run !"  Two  or  three  of  his 
soldiers  have  already  reached  his  side  and  are  pointing 
to  the  retreating  enemy.  Wolfe  hearing  them,  asked  faint- 
ly. Who  run?"  And  when  told  "The  enemy,"  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  said,  "Thank  God,  I  die  in  peace." 

Paige  Pinneo.   (ii  years  old). 

Mill  Village,  Queens  Co.,  N.  S. 


"I  most  earnestly  believe  that  the  fault  of  the  present 
time  is,  on  the  whole,  distraction,  and  that  one  great  cause 
of  this  distraction  is  the  notion  of  a  general  duty  to  do 
good  as  something  other  than  and  apart  frcni  <loing  oiK-'s 
work  well  and  intelligently." — Prof.  Bosanquet,  "Civiliza- 
tion of  Christendom,"  page  182. 


"  So  Johnny  is  almost  in  hijjh  school?  " 
"Yes;  he's  had  splendid  marks  in  whittling  and 
beadwork  and  baking-powder  biscuits.     If  he  were 
only  a    little    more    careful    in    sewing    squares    I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid  about  his  passing." 


Queer  Little  Historians. 

Just    a    raindrop    loitering    earthv,:ir;l. 

All  alone. 
Leaves  a  tiny  "tell-tale  story" 

In  the  stone. 

Gravel  tossed  by  teasing  water 

Down  the  hill 
Shows   where  once  in  merry  laughter 

Flowed   a   rill. 

In  the  coal  bed  dark  and  hidden 
Ferns   (how  queer!) 

Left  a  message  plainly  saying, 
"  We've  been  here  !  '' 

You  may   see   where  tiny  ripples 

On  the  sands 
Leave  a  history  written  by  their 

Unseen  hands. 

Why  the  oak  trees,  by  their  bending, 

Clearly  show 
The   direction    playful    winds   blew 

Years  ago. 


-Scl. 


Rover  in  Church. 

'Twas  a  Sun  lay  morning  in  early  May, 

A  beautiful,  sunny,  quiet  day, 

.And  all  the  village  old  and  young, 

Had  trooped  to  church  when  the  church  bell  rung. 

The   windows  were  open,  and  breezes  sweet 

Fluttered  the  hymn  books  from  seat  to  seat. 

Even  the  birds  in  the  pale-leaved  birch 

Sang  as  softly  as  if  in  church  ! 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  minister's  prayer 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.     "Who's  there, 

I   wonder?"  the  gray-haired  sexton  thought, 

.\s  his  careful  ear  the  tapping  caught. 

Rap-rap,  rap-rap — a  louder  sound. 

The  boys  on  the  back  scat  turned  around. 

What  could  it  mean?  for  never  before 

Had  anyone  knocked  at  the  old  church  door. 

Again  the  tapping,  and  now  so  loud. 

The  minister  paused  (though  his  head  was  bowed). 

Rappcty-rap!      This  will  never  do, 

The  girls  are  iieeping,  and  laughing  too! 

So  the  sexton  tripped  o'er  the  creaking  floor. 

Lifted  the  latch  and  opened  the  door. 

In  there  trotted  a  big  black  dog, 

.'\s  big  as  a  bear !     With  a  solemn  jog 

Right  up  the  centre  aisle  he  pattered; 

People  might  stare,  it  little  mattered. 

Straight  he  went  to  a  little  maid. 

Who  blushed  and  hid,  as  though  afraid. 

And  there  sat  down,  as  if  to  say, 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  was  late  to-day, 

Hut  better  late  than   never,  you   know ; 

I'rt:sidc,  I   waited  an  hour  or  so. 

And  couldn't  get  them  to  open  the  door 

Till  1   wagged  my  tail  and  bumped  the  floor. 

Now,  little  mistress,  I'm  going  to  stay, 

.'\nd  hear  what  the  minister  has  to  say." 
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The  poor  little  girl  hid  her  face  and  cried! 

lint  the  big  dog  nestled  close  to  her  side, 

And  kissed  her,  dog  fashion,  tenderly. 

Wondering  what  the  matter  conld  he ! 

The  dog  being  large  [and  the  sexton  small]. 

He  sat  throngh  the  sermon,  and  heard  it  all. 

As  solemn  and  wise  as  any  one  there. 

With  a  very  dignified,  scholarly  air ! 

And  instead  of  scolding,  the  minister  said, 

As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  sweet  child's  head. 

After  the  service.  "I  never  knew 

Two  better  list'ners  than  Rover  and  you  !" 

— James  Buckham. 


Education  and  Empire. 

Lord  Milner,  speaking'  at  a  meeting  held  at  (iuild- 
hall  to  consider  the  question  of  ethication  in  relation 
to  the  Empire,  said  tliat  what  was  wanted  was 
that  teaching  about  the  Empire  should  become  a 
recognized  and  normal  ])art  of  the  education  of 
children  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  to 
secure  that  it  was  necefsary  to  create  the  public 
feeling  which  would  supply  the  necessary  pressure 
to  the  educational  authorities.  The  field  of  know- 
ledge nowadays  was  so  vast  that  there  was  no  room 
for  fads  in  education ;  but  surely  it  was  not  a  fad 
to  familiarize  the  young  with  the  nature  of  the 
State  of  which  they  were  members,  and  the  extent 
of  their  heritage.     He  concluded : — 

I  know  that  some  people  feel  a  kind  of  shudder 
when  you  talk  to  them  about  Imperial  patriotism ; 
they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  looking  on  that  map 
with  such  a  lot  of  red  upon  it,  because  they  think 
it  leads  to  a  spirit  of  boastfulncss  and  aggression, 
and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Jingoism.  Rut  is 
that  really  the  spirit  which  the  contemplation  of 
that  vast  and  complex  structure  which  we«call  the 
British  Empire  is  calculated  to  excite  in  any  intelli- 
gent mind?  A  sjjirit  of  gratitude  certainly — grati- 
tude for  the  greatness  of  our  birthright — a  spirit 
of  humble  admiration  for  the  efforts  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  past,  for  the  enterprise,  the  courage,  the 
heroic  endurance,  the  patient  labor  of  past  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  of  our  race  who  have  built 
it  up,  and  who  are  building  it  up  to-day.  But  there 
is  something  very  different :  that  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  that  spirit  of  boastfulncss,  of  levity,  of  self- 
satisfaction,  of  self-complacency  which  is  attributed 
— how  wrongly  attributed — to  those  of  us  who  are 
proud  to  call  ourselves  Im))erialists.  For  my  own 
])art  the  contemplation  of  that  map  inspires  me  not 
with  feelings  of  boastfulncss  or  over-confidence,  but 
with  a  sense  of  my  insignificance  in  the  presence  of 
anything  so  real,  with  a  deep  anxiety  to  preserve 
anything  so  precious,  with  a  desire  to  be  worthy 
of  privileges  so  uniqtie.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  we  believe  that  Empire  education  is  calculated 
to  promote  among  the  young.  It  is  with  something 
like  a  feeling  of  awe  that  T  contemplate  the  British 
Empire    of   to-day,    with    something    like    a    doubt 


whether  any  nation  is  capable  of  permanently  sus- 
taining so  vast  a  burden  and  of  rising  to  so  great  a 
resjionsibility.  I  should  feel  that  more  strongly  if 
it  were  not  for  the  faith  which  I  have  in  the 
younger  members  of  the  great  British  family, 
in  the  future  that  is  before  them,  in  the 
growing  desire  of  which  I  feel  we  have  lately 
had  such  striking  testimony,  to  maintain  and  sustain 
and  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us  and  them. 
With  them  I  believe  we  can  face  the  future  with  an 
equal  mind.  We  cannot  compel  them  to  stay  with 
us.  We  do  not  dream  of  doing  so  ;  but  if  they  come 
forward  and  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
if  they  claim  to  join  with  us  in  sustaining  the  great 
burden  of  our  national  destiny  in  an  equal  partner- 
ship, I  cannot  realize  the  depth  of  the  b'indness 
which  would  lead  us  to  throw  away  so  priceless  an 
opportunity  of  unity.  Only  ignorance — ignorance 
the  most  crass  and  most  unpardonable — could  lead 
us  to  such  a  citastrophe.  It  is  against  that  ignor- 
ance that  we  are  waging  war. 

Mr.  Deakin,  Premier  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

A  resolution  for  the  establishinent  of  a  "  British 
Empire  Fund "  was  moved  by  Lord  Strathcona. 
seconded  by  Lord  Ranfurly,  and  agreed  to,  and  the 
proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks, — London 
Times. 


Our  Funny  Lang'uage. 

Yon  take  a  swim, 

Yon  say  you've  swum ; 
Your  nails  you  trim. 

But  they're  not  trum ; 
And  milk  you   skim 

Is  never  skuni. 

When  the  words  you  sjKak 

Those    words   are   spoken. 
If  a  nose  you  tweak. 

It's  never  twokcn; 
Nor  can  you  seek 

And    say   you've    soken. 

If  a  top  yon   spin. 

The  top  is  spun ; 
A  hare  you   skin. 

Yet    "tis    nut    skun ; 
Nor  can  a  grin 

Be  ever  grun. 

If  we   forget 

Then  we've  forgotten ; 
Yet  if  we  bet 

We  haven't  botten. 
No  house  we  let 

Is  ever  lottcn. 
What  we  upset 

Is  not  upsotten. 
Now,  don't  you  think 

Our  language  rotten? 

— New  York  World. 
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Enthroned  or  Dethroned. 

Are  you  the  fortunate  one  to  whom  is  allotted 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  "  wee  babies  ?  " 
Remember  that  they  are  just  babies.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  away  from  the  home  circle,  and 
upon  these  first  few  days'  impressions  largely  de- 
pends your  success  with  these  little  ones. 

They  come  to  you  from  forty  different  homes, 
with  forty  different  dispositions.  Some  have  been 
longing  anxiously  for  this  day,  this  great  day,  the 
most  eventful  one  so  far  of  their  short  lives — the 
first  day  of  school.  They  expect  to  enter  an  en- 
chanted fairyland,  and  with  happy  smiles  await  you. 
Others,  perhaps,  have  looked  with  dread  upon  this 
great  day^the  first  day  of  school.  Timid,  fright- 
ened, longing  for  the  dear  mother  from  whom  they 
have  never  before  been  separated  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  they  expect  a  sad,  sad  time,  and 
await  you  in  fear  and  trembling  with  tearful  eyes 
and  suppressed  sobs.  Possibly  a  few,  a  very  few, 
may  come- on  mischief  bent.  They,  too,  are  await- 
ing you. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Oh,  I  hope 
you  are  prepared.  1  hope  you  are  first  of  all  happy, 
through  and  through.  That  you  believe  you  are 
the  "  really  and  truly  "  fairy,  and  that  this  big  room 
is  your  fairyland,  and  with  your  magic  wand  of 
love  and  knowledge  you  will  endow  all  wlio  enter 
your  presence. 

If  you  are,  how  happy  the  time  will  speed  away, 
as  you  scatter  the  seeds  of  love  and  knowledge  by 
means  of  your  bright,  interesting  story,  to  which 
the  children  can't  help  but  listen;  also  your  songs 
and  games,  and  numerous  devices. 

Before  you  are  aware,  it  is  time  to  go  home,  and 
forty  happy  little  faces  look  into  yours  with  big, 
shining  eyes,  and  as  they  bid  you  good-by,  hasten 
to  tell  you,  "  I'm  surely  coming  back  this  after- 
noon," and  all  are  firmly  believing  you  to  be  the 
fairy  in  the  story-book. 

Having  once  been  enthrone<l  as  the  fairy  (jueen, 
are  you  going  to  fall  from  that  throne,  after  the 
first  few  days  or  weeks?  If  once  lost,  hard  will 
be  the  struggle  to  regain  it. 

If  you  love  your  work,  if  you  love  your  children, 
you  are  bound  to  give  to  it  and  to  them  your  best 
efforts,  and  vour  throne  is  safe. — School  Bduciitioii. 


Spelling-. 

These  fifty  words  will  furnish  a  good  test  in 
spelling  for  your  advanced  pupils  on  the  first  day 
of  the  term:  i,  eligible;  2,  imminent;  3,  homicide; 
4,  hazardous;  5,  runaway;  6,  episode;  7,  pitiable; 
8,  concession;  9,  illicit;  10,  anonymous;  11,  inter- 
cede; 12,  immortal;  13,  immunity;  14,  indigen- 
ous; 15,  lineage;  i6,  censure;  17,  seize;  18,  infal- 
lible; 19,  gorgeous;  20,  corruptible;  21,  supersede; 
22,  satellite;  23,  blizzard;  24,  innovation;  25,  cour- 
ageous ;  26,  prevalent ;  27,  changeable ;  28,  heresy ; 
29,  invisible;  30,  liniment;  31,  inflammation;  32, 
palatable;  33,  dungeon;  34,  miracle;  35,  irritant; 
36,  subterranean  ;  37,  permeated ;  38,  achievement ; 
39,  shriek;  40,  collateral;  41,  effulgent;  42,  visible; 
43,  maintenance;  44,  jeopardy;  45,  hemorrhage;  46, 
extravagance ;  47,  apoplexy ;  48,  recurrence ;  49, 
musician ;  50,  annoyance. 


Before  green  apples  blush. 

Before  green  nuts  embrown, 
Why,  one  day  in  the  country 

Is   worth   a   month   in   town ! 

— Christina  G.  Rossclli. 


Be  Natural. 

One  thing  that  makes  teaching  very  hard  for 
some  teachers  is  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  natural.  They  cherish  a  false  ideal  of  school- 
room decorum  and  keep  their  nerves  at  a  tension 
six  hours  a  day.  No  wonder  that  after  this  strain, 
they  are  tired  every  night.  No  wonder  they  are 
always  wishing  for  Friday. 

A  school-room  in  which  "  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop,"  and  where  the  pupils  are  all  sitting  bolt  up- 
right facing  the  teacher's  desk,  is  still  the  ideal  of 
many  teachers  and  principals.  It  constitutes  "per- 
fect order."  Fortunately,  few  schools  ever  achieve 
this  high  ideal.  It  is  not  natural  for  children  to  sit 
perfectly  quiet  for  long  at  a  time,  and  it  is  utterly 
imi)ossible  for  them  to  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  one  subject  for  very  long.  How  often  "Study 
your  lesson,"  simply  means  for  the  child  to  look 
intently  at  his  book  and  go  to  sleep  mentally,  if  not 
physically. 

It  is  nothing  very  dreadful  if  restless  Harry 
sometimes  turns  sideways  in  his  seat  and  gets  his 
feet  into  the  aisle.  If  awkward  Tom  lets  his  book 
or  his  pencil  fall,  why  shcntld  the  teacher  feel  it  her 
duty  to  reprove  him  ?  Do  not  grown  people  some- 
times do  the  same  and  we  do  not  say  that  they  have 
(lone  it  "on  purpose?"  I  never  attended  a  teachers' 
institute  that  I  did  not  notice  more  or  less  whisper- 
ing, and  yet  many  teachers  consider  it  a  great 
offence  in  their  inipils. — Popular  Educator. 
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Around  the  World  in  Forty  Days. 

The  prophetic  aiid  lively  imagination  of  the  late  Jules 
Verne  recorded  one  of  its  inost  daring  flights,  when  he 
wrote  that  entertaining  work,  "Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days" ;  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  us  who  read 
its  chapters  supposed  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  Frenchinan's  estimate  of  eighty  days  would  be 
cut  in  half  by  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  British  army, 
who  set  out  to  test  the  speed  of  modern  around-the-earth 
travel  for  himself.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times 
Lieut.-Col.  Burnley  Campbell  wrote  that  he  had  landed  at 
Dover  on  the  13th  of  June  at  the  completion  of  a  trip 
around  the  world  which  occupied  forty  days  and  nine- 
teen and  one-half  hours.  He  left  Liverpool  on  May  3  at 
7 :20  p.  m.,  reached  Quebec  at  3  p.  m.  May  10,  and  was 
at  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  5  a.  m.  on  May  16. 
Leaving  there  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  he  reached 
Yokohama  on  May  26,  Tsuruga  on  May  28,  and  leaving 
there  by  steamer  at  6  p.  m.,  he  reached  Vladivostock 
May  30.  Here,  after  a  wait  of  about  four  hours,  he  took 
a  Trans-Siberian  train,  reaching  Harbin  on  May  31, 
Irkutsk  on  June  4,  Mo.scow  on  June  10,  and  Berlin  on 
June  12.  On  the  following  day  he  was  at  Ostend,  which 
he  reached  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  at  2 :50  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day  he  landed  in  iMigland  at  Dover.  Throughout  the 
whole  trip  Lieut.-Col.  Campbell  was  remarkably  fortunate 
in  making  connections ;  otherwise  his  time  would  have  been 
several  days  longer. — Scientific  American. 

[It  would  be  interesting  for  pupils  to  trace  out  this 
course  on  a  map  of  the  world.] 


The  Review  has  completed  twenty  years  without 
a  change  of  form  or  management.  Our  subscrip- 
tion hst  to-day  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Our 
subscribers  have  many  ])leasant  words  for  us,  as 
the  following  may  show  : 

I  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Educational  Review 
with  much  pleasure,  and  heartily  congratulate  you  upon 
its  continued  progress  and  its  eminent  suitableness  to 
our  school  wants. 

Wm.  Crocket. 
Late  Principal  of  the  N.   B.   Normal   School. 

Fredericton. 

Enclosed  please  find  amount  of  subscription  for  your 
very  interesting  and  helpful  paper.  Thanking  you  for  its 
prompt  appearance  each  month  and  wishing  you  continued 
success. 

L.  M.  BoAK. 

Halifax. 

For  the  inspiration  and  practical  help  I  have  received 
from  your  valuable  paper  1  thank  you.  Wishing  the 
Review  continued  success. 

M.    D.    C.    LiBBEY. 

Brockway,  N.  B. 

A  young  teacher  writes :  "I  enclose  one  dollar  for  the 
Review,  which  I  have  received  since  January  last.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  dollars  that  I  have  ever  spent. 
Your  paper  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  teaching,  and  I 
hope  it  may  have  every  success  in  years  to  come." 

Robert  B.   Fraser. 

Rexton,  N.  B. 


The  Harper. 

Like  a  drift  of  faded  blossoms 

Caught  in  a  slanting  rain, 
His  fingers  glimpsed  down  the  strings  of  his  harp 

In  a  tremulous  refrain. 

Patter  and  tinkle,  and  drip  and  drip! 

Ah,  but  the  chords  were  rainy  sweet 
And  I  closed  my  eyes  and  bit  my  lip 

As  he  played  there  in  the  street. 

Patter,  and  drip,  and  tinkle ! 

And  there  was  the  little  bed^ 
In  the  comer  of  the  garret. 

And  the  rafters  overhead ! 

And  there   was  the  little   window — 

Tinkle,  and  drip,  and  drip. 
'J'he   rain  above,  and  a  mother's  love 

.\nd  God's  companionship  I 

— James  Whitcumb  Riley. 


Dawn. 

From  Slickney's  Reader,  "Earth  and  Sky" — Gimi  &  Co., 
Boston. 

I  had  occasion,  some  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early 
train  from  Providence  to  Bostott,  and  for  this  purpose 
rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  mild,  serene 
mid-summer's  night;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud;  the 
winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter, 
had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre 
but  little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter,  two  hours 
high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day;  the  Pleiades,  just  above 
the  horizen,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east;  Lyra 
sparkled  near  the  zenith;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly 
discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south;  the 
steady  Pointers,  far  beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  from 
the  depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

As  we  proceeded  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became 
more  perceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to 
soften ;  the  smaller  stars,  like  little  children,  went  first 
to  rest;  the  sister  beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  to- 
gether ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west  and  north 
remained  unchanged. 

Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands 
of  angels,  hidden  from  mortal  eyes,  shifted  the  sceuery 
of  the  heavens;  the  glories  of  the  night  dissolved  into 
the  glories  of  the  dawn. 

The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the  great 
watch  stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  east  began  to 
kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the 
sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  in- 
flowing tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring 
down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance,  till  at 
length  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Magians,  who  in  the  morning  of  the  world  went  up  to  the 
hill-tops  of  Central  .\sia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
adored  the  most  glorious  work  of  his  hand. 

Edward   Everett — Adapted. 
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What  Indian  Children  Are  Taugrht. 

Coupled  with  the  policy  of  industrial  training  of 
Indian  children,  says  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
is  a  desire  to  preserve  the  native  handicraft  of  the  Indian. 
While  in  the  shop  it  is  planned  to  give  each  boy  a  general 
grasp  of  the  essential  principles  and  practical  workings  of 
the  mechanical  trades,  yet  the  arts  of  their  ancestors  are 
taught  when  it  is  found  that  the  children  take  any  delight 
in  those  things.  Effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  high  artistic 
standards  which  have  made  Indian  work  famous  and  given 
it  its  g^reatcst  value.  This  involves  the  preserving  of  the 
symbolic  tribal  designs,  and  the  using  only  of  those  dyes 
and  materials  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  time 
and  use. 

Where  tribes  are  represented  who  are  adepts  in  partic- 
ular arts,  more  prominence  is  given  in  the  schools  to  in- 
struction in  those  native  industries.  Thus  in  schools  hav- 
ing a  number  of  Navahoe  or  Moqui  children,  competent 
training  in  blanket  weaving  is  provided.  Specific  instruction 
is  given  in  stringing  the  warp  upon  the  handmade  loom, 
carding  and  spinning  of  wool,  and  dyeing  the  threads  to 
suit  the  piUem.^Scientific  American. 


Weeds  of  Great  Value. 

New  Zealand  fla.x  is  one  of  a  number  of  wild  weeds  that 
yield  their  gatherers  great  wealth.  This  fiax,  the  strongest 
known,  grows  wild  in  marshes.  When  it  is  cultivated  it 
dwindles   and   its   fibers  become  brittle   aiwl   valueless. 

Indian  hemp  grows  wild,  and  out  of  it  hasheesh,  or  keef, 
is  made.  Keef  looks  like  flakes  of  chopix^d  straw  ;  it  is 
smoked  in  a  pipe;  it  is  eaten  on  liver;  it  is  drunk  in 
water.  It  produces  an  intense,  a  delirious  happiness;  and 
among  Orientals  it  takes  the  place  of  beer  and  whiskey  in 
this  cwrntry. 

The  best  nutmegs  are  the  wild  ones.  They  grow- 
throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

But  the  most  valuable  weed  of  all  these  wild  growths 
is  the  seaweed.  The  nitrate  beds  of  South  .Xmerica,  which 
yield  something  like  $65,000,000  a  year,  are  nothing  but 
beds  of  seaweed  decomposed. 


School  books  are  to  be  cheaper  in  Ontario  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  contract  for  tlic 
pubHshing  of  school  readers  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto. 
and  the  jjrices  at  which  the  coni])any  his  agreed  to 
.furnish  the  book.s  are  less  than  one-haif  of  those 
which  have  prevailed,  and  do  ])rcvail,  in  tlu'  pro- 
vince. The  books  will  contain  the  sa;ne  sj  ectior.s 
as  those  at  present  in  use;  a  new  cover  design  will 
be  used,  and  all  the  bindings  will  be  of  cl  th.  The 
price  to  the  public  will  be  forty-nine  cents  for  the 
series  of  five  books,  whereas  the  present  price  for  the 
saine  set  is  $1.15.  The  company  will  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  publish  the  readers  for  eighteen 
months.  During  this  time  the  siibjtc;  ma'.ter  for 
an  entirely  new  set  of  readers  will  be  pre-arcd  by 
experts. 


These  changes  are  the  result  of  the  appointment 
by  the  Ontario  government  of  a  Text-book  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question  of  suitable  read- 
ing books  and  their  prices.  The  commission  re- 
ported that  the  series  in  use  is  o.it  of  date  and  the 
prices  excessive.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  a  statutory  enactment,  the  right  to  publish 
all  the  copyrighted  selections  in  the  public  school 
readers  was  asstimed  by  the  province.  Then  tend- 
ers for  the  publication  of  these  were  called  for,  with 
the  result  given  above. — Ex. 


"  Pride  Goeth  Before  a  Fall. " 

I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  send  one  of  iny 
lower  grade  boys  to  a  store  with  a  dollar.  On  his 
i;ef  urn  he  said,  ■  They  cost  fifty-eight  cents,"  laying 
ilown  his  purchases,  "and  here  is  tlic  change,"  hand- 
ing, me  a  quarter,  a  dime,  a  nickel  and  two  pennies. 

"l!ut  how  do  you  know  it  is  right?"  I  asked,  ex- 
pecting him  to  call  for  paper  and  pencil,  substract 
fifty-eight  cents  from  a  dollar  and  then  see  if  the 
result  tallied  w  ith  the  change  received  ;  or  to  go  at 
it  by  some  other  round-about  metho  But  he  did 
not. 

Taking  the  change  in  his  hand  he  said :  "  Fifty- 
eight,  sixtji"  (laying  down  the  two  pennies), 
"  seventy  "  (depositing  the  dime)  "  Seventy-five  " 
(placing  the  nickel)  "a  dollar"  (putting  down  the 
quarter). 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  felt  proud  of 
the  boy,  proud  of  his  teachLr.iiul  jjtotid  to  be  their 
|)rincipal,  proud  that  in  niy  schot)!  common  sense 
mehods  prevailed. 

"  WheiL-  did  y(,u  learn  th.il?"  I  asked,  putting 
his  head. 

"Oh,  1  learned  that  at  home!  " — M.  A.  Hatch. 


W'c  marvel  at  what  we  call  the  wisdom  of  the 
hive  bee,  yet  there  is  one  thing  she  never  learns  from 
experience,  and  that  is,  that  she  is  storing  up  honey 
for  the  use  of  man.  She  could  not  learn  this,  be- 
cause such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  her  own 
well-being.  Neither  does  she  ever  know  when  she 
has  enough  to  carry  her  through  the  winter.  This 
knowledge,  again,  is  not  im])ortant.  Gather  and 
store  iioney  as  long  as  there  is  any  to  be  had  is  her 
mottf),  and  in  that  rule  she  is  safe. — John  Burriiu<^hs, 
in  the  .lui^ust  Atlantic. 


We  ho])e  to  have  a  rc])ort  in  our  next  of  the  Dom- 
inion educational  meeting  at  Toronto 
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Summer  School. 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  was  held  this 
year  at  Riverside,  Albert  Co.,  N.  B.  The  opening 
meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
July  2nd,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Consolidated 
School  building.     The  chair  was  taken  by  the  .Hon. 

A.  R.  McClelan,  and  addresses  of  welcome  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Albert,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Hopewell  Hill,  while  Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  Matthews  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  school.  Miss  Dixon,  of  Sackville, 
the  teacher  of  elocution,  gave  a  reading  which  de- 
lighted the  audience.  Work  began  promptly  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  3rd,  and  the  fol- 
lowing classes  were  formed :  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training,   Mr.   F.   G.   Matthews;  Geology,  Mr.  H. 

B.  Bailey;  Chemistry,  Mr.  Davis;  Physics,  Pro- 
fessor Andrews;  Botany,  Mr.  McKittrick;  I'hysio- 
logy,  Mr.  McKimmie;  Zoology,  Mr.  DeWolfe;' Lit- 
erature, Miss  Robinson;  Elocution,  Miss  Dixon. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  was  smaller  than 
usual  but  lack  of  members  did  not  lower  the  quality 
of  the  work  done ;  the  interest  in  all  the  classes  was 
keen,  and  the  instructors  expressed  themselves  at 
the  close  of  the  session  as  more  than  usually  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  teaching. 

The  largest  classes  were  those  in  botany,  litera- 
ture, geology  and  drawing.  A  departure  from  the 
custom  of  former  years  was  made  in  having  the 
botany  class  meet  at  two  o'clock ;  after  an  hour  in 
the  classroom  the  students  went  out  for  field  work 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McKittrick,  who  was 
ably  seconded  by  Miss  Hewitt,  of  Lunenburg.  A 
special  study  was  made  of  the  ferns  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  small  but  enthusiastic  band,  led 
by  Mr.  DeWolfe,  made  several  early  morning 
excursions  in  the  pursuit  of  bird-lore. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  excited,  and  much 
useful  knowledge  gained  by  Mr.  Matthews'  class 
in  photography,  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
work  done  in  the  other  classes. 

Among  the  evening  meetings,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  were  the  lecture  on  "  What  the  other 
Sciences  Owe  to  Mathematics,"  by  Chancellor 
Jones,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
that  on  "  Technital  Education  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces," by  Dr.  Sexton,  of  Halifax.  Other  evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Inspector  Campbell,  of 
Truro,  and  by  Miss  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mc- 
intosh, of  St.  John. 

On  Monday,  July  8th,  an  interested  gatliering  of 
agriculturists  listened  to  Dr.  Andrews  as  he  instruct- 
ed them  how  to  raise  "  three  tons  of  hav  to  the 
acre." 

Habitual  attendants  of  the  Summer  School 
always  look  forward  to  the  excursions,  and  those 
organized  at  Riverside  gave  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  Joggins,  in  order 
to  give  an  op]>ortunity  of  studying  the  marvellous 


exposure  of  strata  which  the  rocks  the're  exhibit. 
Another  delightful  day  was  spent  in  Hillsboro, 
where  the  students  inspected  the  plaster  quarries, 
and  were  most  hospitably  and  charmingly  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osman.  The  drive  to  Cape 
Enrage  was  enjoyed  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
J.  A.  and  P.  J.  McClelan,  who  generously  furnished 
conveyances  for  the  whole  party.  The  final  excur- 
sion was  to  the  famous  "Rocks"  at  Hopewell  Cape, 
and  students  and  faculty  were  driven  there  in  the 
vans  belonging  to  the  Consolidated  School,  which 
were  kindly  lent  by  the  trustees.  Here  a  grand 
view  was  obtained  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
instances  of  sea  erosion  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  on  Thursday  evening,  July  i8th.  The  secre- 
tary read  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  work 
done,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Andrews,  by  Principal  McKittrick,  and  bv  Mr. 
DeWolfe,  expressing  the  pleasure  experienced  by 
faculty  and  students  during  the  session,  and  their 
gratitude  to  the  school  trustees,  and  to  the  people 
of  Albert  and  Riverside  generally,  for  all  the  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  which  thev  had  received. 
Replies  were  made  by  the  Hon.  A.  R.  AlcClelan 
and  by  Principal  Trueman,  of  the  Consolidated 
School.  After  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the 
Summer  School  were  delightfully  entertained  at 
the  hospitable  home  of  the  Hon.  A.  R.  and  Mrs.  AIc- 
Clelan,  whose  interest  in  the  school  and  kindness  to 
its  members  will  always  be  coupled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  meeting  at  Riverside. 

The  profit  and  pleasure  gained  by  the  visiting 
members  of  the  school  were  enhanced  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  and  by  the  handsome 
and  commodious  building  in  which  their  work  was 
carried  on. 

The  able  co-operation  of  Principal  Trueman, 
who  acted  as  local  secretary,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  school,  and  the  hearty  interest 
and  great  kindness  of  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood contributed  largely  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  their  visitors.  Faculty  and  students  alike 
can  look  back  on  the  session  of  1907  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  1908  is  not  positively 
fixed,  but  will  probably  be  Sackville. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  class  of  school  children  is  per- 
mitted to  examine  its  teacher,  but  a  Glasgow  pedagogue 
was  so  pleased  at  the  way  his  pupils  answered  his  ques- 
tions in  an  examination  that  he  told  them  they  could  ask 
any  question  they  liked.  No  one  took  advantage  of  the 
offer,  and  the  teacher  was  about  to  dismiss  the  class  when 
he  noticed  oire  little  chap  in  deep  thought.  "Well,  what 
is  it?"  he  asked.  "I  was  just  about  to  ask  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  "whether,  if  you  were  in  a  soft  mud  heap 
up  to  the  neck,  and  I  was  to  throw  a  brick  at  you,  would 
you  duck?" 
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The  Colleges  Duringf  the  Past  and  Coming 
Year. 

Dalhousie. 

The  calendar  of  Dalhousie  University  for  1907- 
08  has  been  received,  and  is  full  of  information 
for  students  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
courses  in  arts  and  science,  engineering,  law  and 
medicine.  In  the  past  few  years  Dalhousie's 
equipment  has  been  improved  and  her  faculties 
strengthened,  and  now  this  institution  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  better  advantages  than  ever  to  the 
student.  As  one  glances  over  the  very  complete 
courses  of  instruction  offered,  and  sees  the  long 
list  of  teachers  and  professional  men  it  has  sent 
out  in  the  past,  he  reads  the  great  promise  of 
future  good  work  before  it. 

The  advertisement  in  this  month's  I'iEViKW  should 
be  consulted  to  see  the  rewards  in  scholarships  and 
prizes  that  are  offered  to  students  for  the  coming 
year. 


Acadia's  Closing. 

The  following  report  of  the  closing  of  the  Acadia 
institutions  reached  us  too  late  for  the  June  number: 

The  past  year's  work  at  Acadia  has  been  carried 
forward,  and  successfully,  too,  without  a  president. 
The  attendance  at  the  three  institutions,  .Academy, 
Ladies'  Seminary  and  College,  has  been  unequalled 
ii\  any  previous  year,  reaching  a  total  of  565.  The 
principalship  of  the  Academy  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau  for  one  year — a  year  of 
efficient  service.  Principal  De Wolfe  has  just  com- 
pleted his  sixth  year  in  the  headship  of  the  Semin- 
ary. The  internal  management  of  the  College  has 
been  attended  to  by  three  members  of  the  faculty — 
I'rofessors  Tufts,  Wortman  and  Haley.  In  the 
place  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  who  went  a  year  ago  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  New  Itruns- 
wick,  Prof.  Ernest  R.  Morse  (Ac.  '87)  has  filled 
the  chair  of  mathematics  with  full  satisfaction  to 
all.  Therefore  it  is  greatly  regretted  that  he  finds 
climatic  conditions  such  as  require  his  return  to 
Kansas  City.  Already  the  prospects  for  next  year's 
attendance  are  exceedingly  encouraging. 

Choice  has  this  past  year  been  made  of  .Vcadia's 
second  Rhodes  Scholar,  the  honor  coming  to  James 
Arthur  Estey,  of  l*"redericton,  N.  I>.  Mr.  Estey  is 
a  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Spurden,  long 
the  principal  of  the  Haptist  Seminary  at  I'rcderic- 
ton,  a  man  of  fine  spirit  and  excellent  literary  attain- 
ments. In  the  coming  ( )ct()ber  Mr.  Estcv  will 
enter  into  his  three  years'  residence  at  Oxford,  lie 
is  a  young  man  of  superior  and  versatile  gifts,  so 


that  his  friends  are  anticipating  for  him  an  honor- 
able career. 

A  few  months  ago  Acadia's  representatives  won 
a  victory  in  an  intercollegiate  debate,  this  being  the 
fourth  annual  victory  for  Acadia's  team  since  the 
formation  of  the  league.  The  first  victory  was 
over  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Wolfville;  the  second, 
over  King's  at  Windsor;  the  third,  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredericton;  and  the 
fourth,  over  Mt.  Allison  at  Wolfville.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  an  oratorical  contest  among 
Acadia's  students  themselves.  For  seven  years 
Dr.  Kerr  iioyce  Tupper,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
medal  for  competition;  and  when  this  ceased  to  be 
given  there  came  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  Hunt  (Ac.  '79) 
the  sum  of  $500,  the  interest  of  which  will 
perpetuate  this  special  sort  of  competition,  the  prize 
hereafter  being  known  as  "  The  Ralph  M.  Hunt 
•  Oratorical  Prize." 

At  the  closing  exercises  twenty -!: even  received 
diplomas  fron:  the  Academy  and  twenty-two  from 
the  Seminary.  Twenty-one  obtained  the  B.  A. 
degree  and  five  the  B.  Sc.  degree.  Eight  persons 
took  the  3T.  A.  and  three  the  ad  eundcm  M.  A. 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows : 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Dr.  Thomas  Trotter, 
former  president  of  -Acadia  University ;  of  D.  C.  L. 
upon  H.  H.  Bligh,  of  Ottawa;  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev. 
Chas.  A.  Eaton,  of  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  Robert  McDonald,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York;  and  Rev.  Edwin  Crowell,  of  Can- 
ning, N.  S. ;  and  of  M.  A.  upon  Mr.  J.  E.  Barteaux, 
of  Truro,  N.  S. 

There  was  an  added  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
commencement  day  from  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia,  Governor  Eraser.  He  spoke 
in  connection  with  commencement  exercises,  and 
afterwards  at  the  alumni  dinner,  delivering  strong, 
sensible  and  uj)lifting  messages,  (lovernor  Eraser 
spent  a  day  at  these  institutions  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  captured  the  hearts  of  professors  and 
students  by  his  addresses,  and  by  evident  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  on  all  sides  that  this  year's  closing  exer- 
cises at  .Acadia  have  not  been  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  previous  year. 

Payment  of  the  ])le(lges  for  $ioo,{XX),  u))on  which 
payment  of  a  like  amount  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
conditioned,  is  ])n)gressing  favorablv,  so  that  with 
the  opening  of  1908  the  full  $200,000  will  surely 
be  realized.  The  interests  felt  by  the  I'aptists  of 
the  .Maritime  Provinces  in  their  schools  at  Wolf- 
ville has  never  been  deejjcr  and  more  extended  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  ])r<)S])ects  were  never 
brighter  than  now. 

The  presidency  of  .Acadia  University  has  been 
offered  to  Rev.  William  I!.  1  lutcliinson,  D.  D.,  now 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  acce])t- 
cd  the  i)osition,  and  will  enter  on  his  duties  al)f)ut 
the  middle  of  .August.  He  is  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  gradu.itcd  at   .Xcadia  College  with  the 
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class  of  1886.  He  studied  thereafter  at  McAIaster, 
Toronto,  at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and 
at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Excellent 
hopes  are  entertained  of  an  able  and  successful 
administration   for  Acadia   under   Dr.   Hutchinson. 


The  University  ov  New  Brunswick. 

The  opening  of  the  University  in  September  will 
probably    show    the    largest    freshman  class    ever 
gathered  within  its  walls.     In  the  past  eight  years 
it  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  its  students. 
The  course  has  been  greatly  improved  and  modern- 
ized in  recent  years,  and  the  University  is  fortunate 
in  the  large  number  of  prizes  and  scholarships  now 
available.     Lieut. -Governor  Tweedie  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $50  to  the  student  of  the  graduating  class 
making  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks  in  five  sub- 
jects of  the  ordinary  course  at  both  the  December 
and  May  examinations.     The  competition   for  the 
Douglas  gold  medal  is  open  to  all  undergraduates, 
and  will  be  awarded  next  year  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject,  "  The  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 
Maritime   Provinces."     'ihe  gold   medal   presented 
by    His    Excellency    the  Governor-General  will  be 
awarded  for  the  highest  standing  in  some  depart- 
ment of  study  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty.     The 
alumni  gold  medal  will,  as  usual,  be  given    for    a 
translation  into  Latin  prose.     The  passage  set  for 
translation  is   Gibbon's  History  of  Rome,  Book   I, 
chapter    3,    beginning    with    the    words,    "  These 
gloomy  apprehensions  ''  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The   Brydone-Jack  memorial  prize  of  $40  will  be 
given  to  the  student  making  the  best  standing  in 
the  department  of  i)liysics  for  the  junior  year.    The 
Montgomery-Campbell    prize    of    books     ($20)    is 
awarded  for  highest  marks  in  honor  classics  of  the 
final  year. 

Fourteen  county  scholarships,  worth  $60  each, 
will  be  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  in  September  to  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class.  The  St.  Andrew's  scholarshi'p,  worth  $50  a 
year,  will  be  awarded  in  September  by  the  Fretleric- 
ton  Society  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  most  valuable  scholarship  open  to  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  Wilmot  scholarship,  worth  $100  a 
year  for  three  years ;  awarded  in  September  to  the 
candidate  making  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks 
on  the  senior  matriculation  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  second  year.  An  .A.sa  Dow  scholarship 
of  $45  a  year  for  two  years  is  open  to  first  class 
male  teachers,  awarded  at  the  senior  matriculation 
examination  in  Se])teniber  for  the  best  marks  on 
the  three  subjects  required  of  the  first  class  teach- 
ers, viz. :  Latin,  (jreek  or  French,  botany. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Chancellor  Jones 
the  internal  working  of  the  College  has  gone  on 
smoothly.  The  disci]iline  has  been  well  and  tact- 
fully dealt  with,  an(l  that,  too,  without  effort  or 
friction.  His  initial  exi)ericnce  as  a  successful 
administrator  j^ivcs  jiromisc  of  future  successful 
years  for  the  college. 


"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  writes  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  "  that  the  next  step  in  the  strengthening 
and  development  of  the  University's  activities  may 
be  made  in  the  arts  department.  This  is  needed  to 
make  that  side  of  her  work  keep  in  line  with  the 
side  of  science  and  the  purely  practical.'"  The 
change  most  needed  is  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  chair  in  English,  thus  leaving  the  present 
professor  of  modern  languages  free  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  French  and  German.  Next  to  this  it 
would  seem  that  instead  of  one  professor  of 
philosophy  and  economics,  there  ought  to  be  two 
professors,  one  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics,  and 
one  of  economics  and  history.  This  last  change 
would  introduce  into  the  curriculum  the  new  sub- 
ject of  pedagogics,  which  is  of  great  practical 
utility  in  our  country,  and  would  givj  a  greater 
and  indeed  greatly  to  be  desired  prominence  to  the 
very  important  subject  of  history." 

Dr.  L.  W.  Bailey,  after  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  professor  of  natural  science,  extending 
over  forty-six  years,  has  retired,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Philip  Cox,  who  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1871,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1894. 
Dr.  Cox's  work  as  a  successful  teacher,  and 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  province,  fit  him  admirably  for  the  position. 

Professor  Sahiion's  successor  in  the  chair  of  phy- 
sics and  electrical  engineering  is  Professor  W.  13. 
Cartnall,  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  and  Professor 
L.  W.  Carson,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University, 
has  been  ai)pointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistrv,  vacated 
bv  Dr.  Brittain. 


Mount  Allison  University. 
The  male  academy,  under  the  capable  manage- 
ment of  Princi]5al  Palmer,  is  looking  forward  to  a 
large  attendance  for  the  coming  year.  Nine  rooms 
have  been  added  by  furnishing  the  fourth  flat  to 
the  building,  which  accommodation  is  greatly 
needed. 

Regular  and  special  courses  are  given  at  Mount 
-Vllison  University  in  arts,  engineering  and  divinity, 
with  honor  courses  in  a  number  of  subjects.  A 
special  and  an  advanced  course  in  finance  and  com- 
merce is  also  provided.  The  faculty  of  ihe  Uni- 
versity has  recently  been  strengthened  by  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  science  department  of  Dr.  R.  K. 
McClung,  formerlv  on  the  applied  science  faculty 
at  McGill. 

.Ambitious  and  deserving  students  will  find  many 
inducements  to  take  up  the  course  at  Mt.  Allison. 
There  are  more  scholarships  offered  for  the  year 
1907-08  than  ever  before.  The  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship is  open  for  competition,  and  there  is  the 
Brecken  Students'  Aid  Fund,  from  which  worthy 
students  may  be  granted  assistance.  The  Sheffield 
scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $60.  in  mathematics : 
and  the  Fred  Tyler  scholarships,  each  of  the  value 
of  $60,  are  available  for  members  of  the  freshman 
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class,  while  the  sophomore  English  prize,  a  set  of 
the  valuable  Temple  Shakespeare,  is  a  prize  well 
worth  hours  of  diligent  study.  The  Alachum 
prizes,  each  $25  in  value,  are  open  for  competition ; 
and  $25,  offered  by  Air.  H.  A.  Allison,  B.  A.,  will 
be  given  for  the  best  senior  oration.  Students  of 
the  senior  year  will  contend  for  the  Alumni  Honors 
scholarship.  The  Margaret  Sinnott  Alemorial 
Prize,  of  the  value  of  $30,  and  the  K.  B.  Bennett 
Prize  of  $25,  are  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Air.  S.  AI.  Brookfield,  of  Halifax,  has  offered  $100 
in  prizes  to  engineering  students  of  the  second 
year,  and  $25  for  competition  among  first  year  en- 
gineers. The  Class  of  1904  prize  of  $25  is  also 
given  to  a  student  of  the  first  year  in  engineering. 

Theological  faculty  students  may  share  in  aid 
from  the  Jost  Fund,  the  Alary  J.  Bowser  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  the  Jarius  Hart  Fund,  and  the  Black- 
burn Fund,  and  compete  for  the  Robertson  bur- 
sary of  $40,  the  Hibbert  C.  Lawrence  bursary  of 
$60,  the  W.  B.  Jost  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $36, 
the  Rebecca-  A.  Starr  bursary  of  $30,  the  Sackville 
District  prize  of  the  value  of  $25,  a  prize  of  $25 
given  by  Air.  R.  B.  Jones,  and  many  other  lesser 
prizes. 

The  Ladies'  College  Calendar  has  just  been 
issued.  Miss  Ada  F.  Ayer  takes  the  place  this  com- 
ing year  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Archibald,  teacher  of  the 
violin.  Airs.  Marny-Treble,  of  Toronto,  gives  a 
scholarship  of  $80  to  any  Alt.  Allison  student  at 
her  school  of  household  science  in  Toronto  during 
the  year  1907-8.  The  student  must  have  graduated 
from  the  household  science  de])artmcnt  at  Alt. 
Allison,  and  must  be  recommended  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Ladies'  College  Faculty.  The  scholar- 
ship covers  all  expenses  of  tuition.  Last  year  the 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  Miss  Patterson,  of 
Aylesford,  N.  S.  Her  work  at  Toronto  was  of  a 
very  high  order.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  employed  during  the  month  of  June 
by  the  Ontario  government  to  hold  womrni's  insti- 
tutes in  southern  ( Jntario. 


King'.s   Coi.LIXiK. 

King's  College.  Windsor,  held  its  cnc<enia  on  the 
17th  of  June,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  most  |)Icasant 
and  s])irited  gatherings  in  the  histi  ry  of  Kinj^'s,  the 
o'dest  of  our  colleges.  The  wise  ni;inagement  of 
President  C.  J.  Boulden  during  the  year  has  had  a 
marked  influence  for  good  on  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  and  has  endeared  him  to  the  students. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt,  1).  D..  has  been  ai)pointcd 
Alexandra  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  J.  !'..  Mc- 
Carthy, AI.  .\.,  I'..  .Sc,  Professor  of  Science.  Both 
are  graduates  of  King's. 

Rev.  A.  W.  M.  Harley,  AI.  A.,  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  church.  Livcqiool.  has  been  ai)i)ointed  jiro- 
fessor  of  luiglish  literature  at  King's,  to  succeed 
Prof.  G.  M.  Acklom. 


degree  of  B.  A.  at  its  recent  closing  on  seven  gradu- 
ates:  Alphee  J.  Babineau,  of  St.  Louis,  Kent  Co., 
Arthur  AI.  Chamberlahi,  Walter  AI.  Donohoe,  John 
G.  Alanning,  Xazaire  J.  Poirier,  of  Miscouche,  P. 
E.  I.,  Louis  J.  Slattery  and  Lome  J.  \'iolette,  of  St. 
Leonard,  Aladawaska  Co.  The  degree  of  M.  A. 
was  conferred  on  Air.  Fred.  Gillen,  of  Aloncton. 


We  gladly  give  up  space  to  outlining  the  various 
courses  and  rewarcls  of  higher  scholarship  given 
above.  We  hope  they  may  be  attentively  pondered 
by  our  teachers  and  the  students  of  our  schools ;  and 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advantage  of  them  this 
year,  the  ambition  of  very  many  will  be  stirred  to 
work  and  prepare  themselves  for  attendance  next 
year  or  at  some  time  in  the  near  future. 


St.  Jose|)h's  College,  Memranicnok,  conferred  the 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption the  anthracite  coal  in  the  mines  of 
Penns\lvania  will  be  exhausted  in  seventy-five 
years ;  while  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States, 
if  present  destructive  methods  are  followed,  will  not 
last  half  that  time.  The  supplies  of  wood  and  coal 
in  the  .Vtlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  are  therefore 
assets  of  rapidly  increasing  value ;  while,  as  the 
price  of  coal  increases,  our  waterfalls  will  come  into 
use,  more  and  more,  to  supply  electricity  for  power, 
light  and  heating  purposes. 

A  reform  in  domestic  economy  is  exciting  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  Denmark,  and  resulting  in 
a  popular  movement  for  cheaper  and  simpler  food. 
The  London  Lancet  says  that  the  average  middle- 
class  family  in  England  wastes  enough  food  to 
maintain  a  French  family  of  similar  station;  the 
waste  being  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  cooking. 

Orange  River  Colony  now  has  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  recently  granted  to  the  Transvaal. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Canada  is 
now  more  than  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  growth  it  will  exceed  seven  and 
a  half  millions  when  the  next  census  is  taken. 
There  is  a  falling  otT  this  year  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  the  United  .States,  but  the  number 
from  luirope  continues  to  increase. 

Unlike  many  such  exhibitions,  the  great  inter- 
national fair  at  Christchurch.  New  Zealand,  has 
been  ;i  financi.al  success.  The  Canadian  exhibits 
made  a  very  attractive  ;lisplay.  far  exceeding  in 
this  res])ect  those  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  an  in- 
creased trade  between  this  country  and  New  Zea- 
land is  to  be  expected. 

The  New  Zealand  legislature  wishes  that  country 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Dominion  of  New 
Ze.iland. 

.Some  five  thousaml  miles  of  new  railways  are 
now  in  process  of  construction  in  Canada,  though 
tiie  Domim'on  has  already  a;  greater  milepji'  orr 
lie.'id  of  pr>|)iil;ition  than  anv  other  country  in  the 
world. 
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A  new  zebra  has  l)ecn  discovered  in  rortiiguese 
East  Africa.  Its  head,  neck,  forelegs,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  are  dark  brown  in  eok)r,  the  hinder 
parts  having  the  usual  stripes,  it  is  very  fleet  and 
timid,  and  the  natives  report  it  as  becoming  very 
scarce. 

A  new  compoimd,  possessing  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  radium,  has  been  discovered  in  France, 
it  is  called  mo.ybdate  of  uranium. 

There  is  now  a  glass  bottle  on  the  market  which 
has  the  power  of  keeping  liquids  hot  for  many  hours 
in  the  coldest  weather,  or  keeping  them  cool  for 
days  in  the  hottest  summer.  It  has  double  walls, 
the  air  being  withdrawn  from  the  sealed-u])  space 
between  to  leave  a  vacuinii ;  and  to  the  heat  insula- 
ting eflfect  of  this  vacuum  its  remarkable  power  is 
due. 

The  air-ship  in  which  the  American  explorer, 
Walter  Wellman,  proposes  to  sail  from  Spitzbergen 
this  year  in  search  of  the  North  I'ole,  if  conditions 
are  favoral)lc,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
is  driven  by  a  motor  of  sixty  horse-power,  and  will 
carry  a  burden  of  nine  thousand  ])ounds  of  cargo 
and  machinery. 

The  last  days  of  July  will  have  seen  the  election 
of  a  popular  representative  assembly  in  the  Phili])- 
pine  Islands.  Though  the  natives  are  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  matter,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  experiment  will  be  a  failure.  China  is  now 
preparing  to  introduce  re])resentative  government, 
and  it  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  Japan. 
The  Outlook  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Filipino  people  are  the  only  people  in  the  East  who 
worship  the  God  of  the  Christian,  and  that  the 
church  for  four  centuries  has  been  pre]wring  them 
for  civil  liberty. 

The  plague  in  India  is  again  increasing,  and 
more  than  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  have  died  of 
it  during  the  current  year. 

The  Italian  government  has  decided  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  excavation  a?  Herculaneum  without 
foreign  assistance. 

General  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  the  P.ritish  officer 
who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  has  been  imj^risoned  by  Raisuli. 
the  insurgent  chief,  to  whom  he  was  sent  with  an 
offer  of  ]iardon.  The  I'ritish  government  has  de- 
manded that  the  .Sultan  oi)tain  his  release,  which 
will  ])robably  involve  the  jjayment  of  a  large  ransom 
and  the  granting  of  many  of  Raisuli's  demands. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Ha.gue  has  as  yet 
taken  no  importinit  action,  though  several  import- 
ant matters  are  under  discussion.  As  these  matters 
chiefly  relate  to  war,  one  writer  has  called  the  great 
gathering  the  War  Conference. 

The  Em))eror  of  Korea  has  been  forced  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  his  son,  his  action  b:ing  dictated 
by  the  Korean  government  because  of  his  hostilil.' 
to  the  Japanese.  The  new  l'~m])cror  ])rofesses 
friendshi])  for  Japan. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  dissolved  the  second 
duma,  and  called  a  new  election.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  dissolution  was  that  certain  members 
of  parliament,  taking  advantage  of  their  immunity 
from  arrest  while  the  parliament  was  in  session, 
had  been  plotting  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
establish  a  republic.  They  were  arrested  as  soon 
as  the  duma  was  dissolved,  and  they  ceased  to  be 
representatives.  The  new  parliament  will  meet  in 
November. 

Popular  government  is  for  the  present  practically 
suspended  in  Portugal,  on  the  plea  that  the  people's 
representatives  were  .so  corru])t  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  King  to  resort  to  arbitrary  rule.  The 
country  has  now  been  for  fourteen  months  without 
a  parliament. 


School  and  College. 

Mr.  Rex  R.  Cormier  lias  left  the  Hampton,  N.  B.,  super- 
ior school  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  fca  lour  school 
St.  John    west. 

Mr.  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  B.  Sc,  Science  master  in  Truro.  N.  S. 
Academy  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Halifax 
.Academy,  Init  he  ha.s  lx;en  induced  to  remain  in  Truro. 

Mr.  John  W.  McLeod,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Stellarton, 
N.  S.,  high  school,  has  resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Harry 
E.   England,  of  Louisburg,  C.  B.,  is  his  successor. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  B.  A.,  has  resigned  the  Bathurst, 
N.  B.,  Grammar  school  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
Chatham  grammar  school,  vacated  by  Dr.  Cox,  who  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  John  S.  Smiley,  B.  A.,  of  Milhown,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  Mount  Allison 
Academy    and    Commercial    College. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coleman,  B.  A.,  of  Acadia,  recently  on  the 
Mount  Allison  academy  staff,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant master  at  the  Collegiate  School,  Windsor,  in  place  of 
Mr.  V.  L.  Chittick. 

Principal  Caverhill,  of  the  Meductic  York  County  super- 
ior school,  has  resigned  to  continue  his  engineering  course 
.  t  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Miss  Lo  lise  Wetmore,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the 
Woodstock  grammar  school,  has  taken  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  Miss  Wetmore,  of  St.  John,  has  been  appointed 
to  her  place. 

Professor  Scars,  horticulturist  at  the  provincial  govern- 
ment farm.  Bible  Hill,  N.  S.,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
resigned  his  position  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts horticultural  college  at  Amherst. 

Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  of  the  Amherst  Academy,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Dartmouth, 
N.  S.,  .schools  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  G.  n.  .'Vdair,  principal  of  the  superior  school  at 
Hopewell  Hill,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  study 
iif  law. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Young,  late  teacher  in  Harkin's  Academy. 
Newcastle.  N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  school  at  Lums- 
don,  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Louis  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  grammar  school  at 
St.  George,  N.  B,,  has  resigned. 
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Miss  Alice  Oark,  for  many  years  the  instructor  in  reading 
and  physiology  in  the  Provincial  normal  schocjl,  Kredericton. 
has  retired  and  will  be  granted  a  pension  from  September 
first,  1907.  Miss  Margaret  Lynds,  of  Hopewell  Cape, 
Albert  County,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 

Mr.  C.  Douglas  Steele,  B.  A.,  has  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Kent  County  grammar  school. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Cox,  has  given  up  her  school  at  C<irnliill, 
N.  B.,  to  enjoy  a  well  deserved  rest  after  many  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  teaching. 

Mr.  Isaac  Draper,  principal  of  the  Broadway  school, 
Woodstock,  has  resigned  to  enter  upon  commercial  pursuits. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  Ernest  Estabrooks  of  the 
Grammar  school  staff. 

Principal  H.  F.  Perkins,  Ph.  B.,  of  the  Hartland,  N.  B., 
Superior  school,  has  tendered  his  resignation  and  has  gone 
to  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  where  he  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship   of  a   school. 

Mr.  A.  W.  L.  Smith,  grade  A.,  and  a  former  principal 
of  Annapolis  Academy,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the 
Halifax  Academy. 

Dr.  David  W.  Hamilton  has  relinquished  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Kingston,  N.  B.,  consolidated  school  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Dominion  Agricultural  Department  at 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  George  P.  Belyea.  principal  of  the  Upper  Woodstock 
N.  B.,  school,  has  resigned,  to  enter  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  September. 

Principal  R.  B.  Masterton  of  the  Port  Elgin,  N.  R.. 
superior  school,  has  left  that  school  to  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Havelock,  N.  B.,  superior  school.  With  him 
are  associated  Miss  Winnie  Keith  ami  ,\liss  Sadie  V. 
Newman. 

Principal  Worrel,  of  the  St.  .Andrews,  N.  B.,  grammar 
school,  has  resigned  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  William 
Woods,  B.  A.,  of  Welsford.  Queens  County,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  N.  B. 

Miss  M.  A.  ()sl)orne  has  retired  from  the  North  Head. 
Grand  Manan,  superior  school  to  become  principal  of  the 
intermediate  departnKut  of  the  St.  .Vndrews  schools,  to 
the  primary  department  of  which  .Miss  Cecil  B.  Hewitt, 
of  Milltown,  has  l>ecn  apiHiinted. 

Mr.  Staplcton  of  the  New  Glasgow  high  school,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Oxford,  N.  S.,  schools,  and 
Mr.  Harlow,  of  the  same  school,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Halifax  Academy. 

Miss  McCall,  principal  of  the  ho^l^chold  science  sclmol. 
Truro,  and  Miss  Lelia  Vance,  of  the  same  sclmol.  have 
resigned. 

Miss  Margaret  .Mosher  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 
advanced  department  of  tlw  Canar<l.  X.  S..    clionl. 

.Miss  Ruth  Everitt  has  been  appoiiued  teacher  of  grades 
three  and  four,  York  Street  scIkjoI,  and  Miss  Jean  .Mcl'ar- 
lanc,  of  Nashwaaksis,  to  the  Charlotte  Street  school,  bVed- 
ericton. 

Principal  M<3l.,cod  and  Mr.  Stapletnn,  of  the  New  Glasgow 
high  school,  are  attending  the  summer  schfMil  of  llarv.ird 
Univer>ity,  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  of  Truro,  is  taking  a 
course  in  horticulture  at  the-  ^lunnver  sclv>ol  of  Conu-ll 
University,  Ithaca. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  ciMiforred  nii 
Mr.  Horace  L.  P.riltain.  son  of  Dr.  John  lirittain.  by  Clark 
Univer-ity,    Worcester,    Mass.,    on    the    20tli   June,    after    a 


distinguished  course  of  two  years  at  that  institution.  Dr. 
Brittain  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  at 
I  lyde  Park,  Mass.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,200  a  year. 

The  following  students  have  received  first  rank  diplomas 
at  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School : — Miss  Bertha  B. 
Barnes,  Nappan  Station ;  Miss  Sarah  Mabel  Doyle,  Five 
Islands ;  Miss  .Xnnie  Edna  Gilmour.  Springhill ;  Miss  Eva 
Jane  Morrison,  Folly  Village ;  Miss  .\da  Helen  Smith, 
Parrsboro;  Miss  Courtney  Clare  Chapman,  Amherst; 
Miss  Lena  Corbett,  Great  Village;  Miss  Annie  Hill,  Great 
Village;  Roy  D.  Crawford,  Wallace  Station.  The  follow- 
ing are  to  receive  first  rank  diplomas  after  one  year  of 
successful  teaching: — Miss  Georgia  Hall,  Springhill;  Miss 
Eva  Smith,  .Amherst. 

.Mr.  E.  C.  Weynian.  .Apobaqui,  N.  B.,  captured  the 
Belt's  prize  for  highest  annual  examination  marks,  and 
also  led  the  honor  list  of  his  year,  at  Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  .A  record  for  which  he  has  every  reason  to 
feel   proud. 

The  degrte  of  doctor  of  pliilosophy  was  conferred  on 
William  ll.ill  Clawson,  of  St.  Jolv,  rit  the  graduating 
exercises  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  25th  June.  Dr. 
Clawson  was  professor  of  English  and  French  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  1902-05  and  Shattuck  scholar 
at  Harvard.  The  degree  of  B.  .A.,  was  conferred  at  the 
sairne  time  on  the  following: — Robert  C.  Colwell,  Freder- 
icton  (U.  N.  B.  '03)  ;  Geo.  D.  Rogers.  Sussex  (  Mt.  Allison. 
'06);  Harold  E.  P.igelow,  Spencer's  Islanxl.  N.  S.  (.Mt. 
.Mlison,  'o.?). 

Professor  Everett  W.  Sawyer,  M.  A.,  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, Wolfville,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  new 
Baptist  College  at  Summerland,  B.  C. 

Dr.  W.  W.  .Andrews  of  Mt.  .Allison  University  has  been 
appointed  to  the  cliiiir  of  blow  pipe  analysis  and  chemical 
research  at  the  TechiKilogical  Institute,  Halifax — to  take 
effixrt  next  year.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  -\ndrews  will  con- 
tinue his  coiniection  with  Mt.  .Allison. 

Pn)fessor  J.  C.  Jones  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  is  attending 
lectures  nt  Oxford  University,  where  a  little  over  thirty 
years  since  his  father.  Professor  R.  V.  Jones,  of  .Acadia 
University   took   post   graduate   work. 

Miss  Jessie  P..  Vince,  M.  .\..  of  Woodstock,  and  J.  H. 
Carr,  B.  .A.,  of  Canipliellton.  graduates  of  the  University 
of  New  I'.runsvick,  Irive  been  awarded  granunar  school 
licenses. 

.At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  .Alma.  N.  B.,  grammar 
school,  the  silver  medal  offered  by  G.  W.  Fowler,  .M  P., 
for  proficiency  in  Canadian  history,  was  won  by  Sedge 
Kyle.  Two  prizes  of  a  gold  piece  each,  offered  by  Mrs. 
Colpitis  for  the  second  and  third  lust  papers  in  Canadian 
bi'-tory.  wa<  win  by  Cecil  Fletcher  and  Jeiuiie  Haslam. 
Mivs  Clara  b'letclier,  teacher  of  the  primary  department, 
w,-is  pres<ii,ted  with  a  silver  c:ir(l  receiver  I)y  a  class  of 
the  advanced  department.  Principal  Coliiitts  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  foiuitain  pen  by  the  high  schixil  classes 
The  sale  of  refreshimiits  netted  $,?7..S0,  which  will  be  used 
for  chemical  apiiaratus  and  library  books.  Ten  pupils 
h.ive  gone  from  this  school  to  write  the  Nonnal  school 
examination   papers. 

Miss  May  .McDonald  and  Miss  llildebrand  have 
iK-rn  aii|ioiiUid  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  llie  Cluitb.ain.  N.  1!., 
gr.annnar  school  <t;ifT  caiwed  by  the  retirenieiil  of  Miss 
Maude    K.    Lawlor    ami    Mi--s    .Sutlu'rl;ind. 
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Dr  Philip  Cox,  the  retiring  principal  of  the  Chatham 
grammar  school,  at  the  closing  exercises  June  28th,  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  armchair  and  an  address  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  principalship.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Denham,  who  is  also  retiring  from  the  staff,  was  presented 
with  an  address  and  beautifully  bound  copies  of  Words- 
worth and  Byron. 

The  Review  tenders  its  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Hebert,  Inspector  of  schools,  Westmorland 
County,  N.  B.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage  to 
Miss  Alma  Legere,  and  wishes  the  happy  couple  a  pros- 
perous journey  through  life. 

Mr.  A.  E.  G.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  recently  principal  of  the 
Albert  school,  St.  John,  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
has  begun  the  practice  of  law  at  Campbellton,  N.   B. 

Mr.  Barry  H.  Burgess  of  Sheffield  Mills,  N  S.,  a  sopho- 
more at  Acadia,  has  been  appointed  principal  in  the  Ber- 
wick Academy   for  the  next  year. 

Mr  W.  B.  Belyea  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Woodstock,  N.  B.,  school  board. 

Miss  Mary  Graham  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Moores'   Mills,  N.  B.,  superior  school. 

Mr.  P.  R.  MdLean,  A.  B.,  died  suddenly  in  June,  as  a 
result  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Sussex,  N.   B.,  grammar  school. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Dole,  B.  A.,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  N.  B.  last  year,  and  who  during  the  past  year 
has  been  on  the  Moncton  school  staff,  has  won  a  scholar- 
ship in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
where  he  will  spend  a  year  in  advanced  study. 

Mr.  H.  Burton  Loggie,  B.  A.,  (U.  N.  B.),  of  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  led  the  freshman  in  medicine  at  McGill  University 
this  year. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Robertson,  wife  of  Professor  Robertson, 
principal  of  the  Macdonald  College,  at  St.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue,  Quebec,  has  established  forty  scholarships,  good  for 
one  year,  entitling  forty  teachers  of  Canada  to  free  tuition, 
board  and  travelling  expenses. 

At  the  recent  graduating  exercises  of  the  Genera! 
Hospital  of  Toronto,  the  training  school  alumnae  scholar- 
ship of  $25  and  a  special  prize  for  neatness  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Beatrice  Ellis  of  Doaktown^  N.  B. 

Miss  Wheelock,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Domestic 
Science  school  in  Truro,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
on  the  Keutvillc,  N.  S.,  stafT,  recently  occupied  by  Miss 
Helen  McDougall,  who  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

Miss  Marion  Fulton  and  Miss  Minnie  Crcelman  will 
teach  the  advanced  and  primary  departments  respectively 
of  the  Bass  River,  N.  S.,  school  for  the  coming  year. 

Principal  Lay  of  the  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Academy,  is  em- 
ploying his  vacation  in  taking  a  census  of  that  town. 

Zepheniah  Hopper,  of  the  Central  High  School,  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  begun  his  63rd  year  as  a  pedagogue.  He 
graduated  with  the  first  class  of  that  school  in  1842,  and 
two  years  later  begarv  to  teach  mathematics  there.  He  has 
been  there  ever  since,  more  than  25,000  pupils  having 
studied  under  him.  Can  any  of  our  Canadian  school- 
masters equal  tliis  record? 

Miss  Lucas,  who  lias  been  the  teacher  of  manual  training 
in  the  Fredcricton  schools,  is  taking  a  course  at  Mt. 
Allison  University. 


R£CENT  BOOKS. 

The  Making  of  a  Teacher.  By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Fourth  edition.  Cloth.  Pages 
351.  Price  $1.00.  Philadelphia.  The  Sunday  School 
Times   Company. 

By  the  study  of  this  conci.se  and  clearly  written  book, 
the  teacher  may  gain  fresh  energy  for  his  often  times 
weary  work,  by  being  reminded  of  the  object  and  end 
of  it  all,  which  is,  not  so  much  to  crowd  the  brain  of 
the  pupil  with  knowledge  of  facts,  as  to  equip  human 
souls  for  noble  living.  Though  primarily  intended  for 
Sabbath  school  teachers  it  contains  much  that  is  valuable 
to  all.  It  explains  in  a  series  of  short  chapters  certain 
underlying  laws  inherent  in  the  mind  itself,  such  as, 
attention,  memory,  feeling,  imagination,  etc.,  and  deals 
with  them  in  the  simplest  terms.  It  is  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  It  shows  how  the 
intellect,  the  sensibilites,  the  will — the  whole  rbund  of 
mental  action — should  be  exercised;  that  teaching  must 
touch  this  entire  circle  and  this  is  the  teaching  that  is 
necessary  in  the  up-building  of  the  human  soul.  Thus 
it  widens  the  teacher's  view  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  his  work  by  linking  the  general  principles  of  education 
with  the  foundation  law  of  soul-growth.  This  volume 
will  be  of  invaluable  service  to  any  teacher  who  earnestly 
desires  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  One  learns  from 
it  how  to  lead  the  child-mind,  step  by  step,  to  comprehend 
the  relation  of  the  lessons  of  history,  geography,  etc.,  to 
everyday  life.  All  truth  is  essentially  related,  but  without 
help  the  child  cannot  understand  how  he  is  building  up 
his  separate  bits  of  knowledge  into  one  compact,  organized 
whole.— E.  C.  H. 

A  Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany.     By  Joseph 
Y.  Bergen  and  Bradley  M.  Davis.     Cloth;  257  pages; 
mailing  price,  $1.00.     Ginn  &  Company,  BostorL 
Probably  no   series   of  text 'books   on  botany,  excepting 
those  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  have  been  more  widely  used 
than    those   by    Mr.    Bergen.      Recently   he    has    had   asso- 
ciated with  him   Professor  Bradley  M.  Davis,  and  the  re- 
sult  has   been   a   text    book,    The    Principles    of    Botany, 
which     embraces     the    latest    discoveries    in    plant    study 
arranged  and  presented  with  simplicity  and  accuracy.    The 
manual,    to   accompany   the   study   of   the   "Principles",    is 
intended     to     supply     full     and     explicit     directions     for 
laboratory  and  field  work. 

The  Persistent  Problems  in  Philosophy:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Metaphysics  through  the  study  of  Modern 
Systems.  By  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  in  Wellesley  College, 
Massachusetts.  Cloth.  Pages  with  Index,  575.  Price 
$2.50.     The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada. 

This  book  seeks  to  combine  two  functions,  the  essential 
features  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  philosophy,  and 
a  history  of  modern  pliilosophy.  It  is  useful  in  its  classi- 
fication of  metaphysical  systems,  the  summaries  of  ar- 
guments and  conclusions  of  modern  philosophers.  It  con- 
tains a  very  complete  series  of  textual  references  and 
exact  quotations  from  many  authors  such  as  Descartes, 
Liebnitz,  Rcrkelcy  and  others.  The  book  is  designed 
not  only  for  beginners  in  philosophy  but  for  those  more 
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New  Empire  Desks. 

U.ed  EXCLUSIVELY   IN 
CoiMolidated    School*    at 


Kingston,  N.  B. 
Riverside,  N.  B. 
Florenceville,  N.  B. 


Middleton,  N.  S. 
River  John,  N.  S. 
Salt  Springs,  N.  S. 


Tyron,  P.  E.  I. 

ALSO    AT 

Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
Sydney  Mines,  N.  8.  I         Glace  Bay,  N.  S. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.  |         Woo<lstock,  N.  B. 

Salisbury,  N.  B.  Port  Elgin,  N.  B. 

Antigonisb,  N.  S.  |         Chipman,  N.  B. 


WHY? 

The  New  Empire  is  the  only  Desk 
made  having  a  permanently  noiseless 

Roller  Bearing  Eccentric  Seat  Hinge. 
No  Ball— No  Buffers  or  other  make- 
shifts to  get  out  of  order. 


NOISELESS 


SINGLE  DESK 


E.  N.  MOVER  COMPANY,  Limited. 

26    GRANVILLE    STREET. 

HALIFAX,  -  NOVA    SCOTIA. 
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|k  1  »  y|  i  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  Showing  New  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

IlCW     |Vl8pSJ  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent. 
Write  for  Special  Prices.      (  WORLD  IN  HEMISPHERES.     Shows  all  New  Changes. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue. 


Milton 
Bradley 

Send  15  cents  for  small  box  12  assorted  Dustless  Colored  Crayons,  postpaid. 

Headquarters  for  everything  in  School  Furnishings,  including  Hylo  Plate  Blackboards 


The  STEINBERGER  HENDR  i  CO.,  37  Richmond  st,  we.i,  Toronto,  ont 


advanced  in  the  study.  And  its  numerous  citations  and 
the  logical  way  tlie  matter  is  grouped  will  tempt  its 
readers  into  the  pleasant  paths  of  philosophical  speculation. 

Regional    Geography:     The    Americas.     By    Miss   J.    B. 

Reynolds,   B.  A.     Cloth ;  price  2s. ;   pages  128.     Adam 

&  Charles  Black,  London,  W. 

This  series  of  Ijooks  on  Regional  Geography,  of  which 

two  volumes,  on  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  have  already 

been  published,  is  an  attempt  to  give  students  a  grasp  of 

the    most    important    physical    features    of    the    countries 

described.      The    present    volume,    beautifully    printed    and 

illustrated,   is   attractive   and   useful. 

Geographical    Diagrams,    with    questions,    statistics    and 

tables.      By    H.    J.     Snape,    M.   A.     Cloth ;   pages   56. 

Adam   &   Charles   Black,   London,   W. 

This   book  contains   120   diagrams  and  maps   of  various 

geographical  phenomena,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  number 

of  questions   based  on  the   comparative   method,   in   order 

to  give  the   student  practice  in  using  the  diagrams  in  an 

intelligent  manner.     Data  of  different  kinds  of  geographical 

phenomena  have  also  been  added  for  the  use  of  a  class  in 

building    up    diagrams    for    themselves.      It    will    also    be 

found  a  very  useful  book  in  helping  teachers  to  make  up 

interesting  lessons  on  geography. 

Ambidextrous  and  Free-Arm   Blackboard  Drawing  and 

Design.     By  F.   F.   Lydon,   Art   Master,   East  London 

College.  Cloth.    Pages  96.     Price  3s.  6d.       Geo.  Philip 

&  Son,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

A  very  excellent  book  for  the  purposes  in  view,  which 

are  to  give  the  pupil  a  better  command  over  his  hands  and 

eyes,  and  to  develop  his  observation. 

Exercises  in  Chemistry:  By  William  McPherson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  William  E.  Henderson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Ohio  State  University. 
Qoth.  69  pages.  Illustrated,  mailing  price,  45  cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

These  exercises  are  systematically  arranged  to  accom- 
pany the  "Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry''  by  the  same 
authors.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  laboratory  work  as  a  part  of  the  course  in 
elementary  chemistry,  since  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  some  laboratory  experience  is  essential  for  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  With  this  view  the  authors 
believe  that  two  periods  weekly  of  forty-five  minutes  each 
should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  connection  with 
three  recitations  a  week  in  chemistry  for  one  year. 


RECENT   MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  readers  are  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
the  Fiftieth  .\nniver.sary  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
due  this  fall.  Important  leading  articles  on  politics, 
literature,  labor,  education,  art,  and  the  topics  of  the  day, 
written  in  every  case  by  prominent  men,  appear  in  each  issue. 
The  Atlantic  pictures  to  its  readers  the  real  force  which 
make  up  American  life,  and  both  here  and  in  Europe  it  is 
regarded  as  the  best  expression  of  the  American  character. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Confederation  has  given 
timeliness  to  several  excellent  articles  of  an  historical 
nature  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  The  Cana- 
dian Magazine.  The  first  contribution  is  by  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  entitled  The  Fathers  of  Confederation.  Mr.  J. 
E.  B.  McCready  contributes  an  article  revealing  the 
changes  in  the  methods  and  styles  of  journalism  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  forty  years;  and  Mr.  John 
Maclean  deals  with  Canada's  Possibilities  and  Perils.  The 
number  contains  also  several  illustrated  articles  on  various 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  good  assortment  of  short  stories, 
poetry  and  comment. 

The  Unrest  in  India  is  explained  and  its  origin  and 
significance  pointed  out  by  a  native  Indian  writer.  Ameer 
Ali,  in  an  article  which  The  Living  Age  for  July  20  re- 
prints from  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  July  6  number 
of  The  Living  Age  is  a  brilliant  one.  It  opens  with  an 
article  on  the  Hague  ConfereiKe  and  the  question  of  im- 
munity for  belligerent  merchant  shipping,  by  Captain 
Mahan,  who  takes  issue  sharply  with  the  extreme  peace 
advocates. 

The  Chautanqtian  contains  the  following  educational 
articles  in  its  July  number:  Education:  A  Life-long  De- 
velopment, by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall ;  Summer  Schools 
and  Sunday  School,  by  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  and  others. 

The  Delineator  for  August  contains  the  continuation  of 
the  Serial  Stories,  Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruther, 
and  The  Chauffeur  and  Qiaperon,  an  article  on  Nature  as 
I  See  It,  by  John  Burroughs,  with  many  others  interesting 
and  useful  to  every  member  of  the  household. 


A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue 

Were  imprisoned,  so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  fly :  "  Let  us  flee." 

Said  the  flea:   "Let  us  fly." 
So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

— Life  (Melbourne,  Australia). 
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We  have  seen  some  teachers  take  up  an  educa- 
tional paper,  tear  off  the  wrapper,  glance  listlessly 
over  its  pages,  and  then  throw  it  down,  perhaps  not 
to  be  resumed  again.  Read  this  month's  Review. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 


Have  you  enjoyed  teaching  during  the  few  days 
or  few  weeks  or  few  years  you  have  been  engaged 
in  it?  Have  the  possibilities  of  the  child  and  its 
home  and  school  life  been  uppermost  in  your  mind, 
or  have  you  thought  chiefly  of  the  subjects  you 
teach?  Perhaps  if  you  think  over  this  seriously  it 
may  make  you  a  better  teacher. 


as  well  as  growth  in  knowledge.  As  the  latter  is 
of  slow  growth,  in  the  case  of  most  children,  so  is 
the  former.  Knowledge  worth  the  having  and 
manners  worth  the  having  are  of  slow  growth.  A 
child  is  infinitely  blessed  whose  better  nature  has 
been  awakened  and  put  to  work. 


You  can  detect  good  training  the  moment  you 
enter  a  school  in  the  bearing  of  the  scholars.  Train- 
ing like  that  cannot  be  put  on  for  occasions ;  it  is  a 
growth;  and  while  tliat  training  goes  on  in  our 
schools  there  will  be  no  lack  of  gentlemen  or  gentle- 
women. 


Two  Canadians,  while  out  walking  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  one  evening  in 
early  May,  met  a  group  of  prettily  dressed  girls 
carrying  baskets  of  cowslips,  doubtless  to  grace 
some  public  entertainment.  They  paused  to  admire 
these  dainty  flowers,  the  '"fairy  favours  "  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  then  passed  on.  Scarcely  a  dozen  yards 
had  the  travellers  gone,  when  the  patter  of  little 
feet  was  heard ;  a  curtsey  and  a  smile  greeted  them 
— a  pretty  English  accent — never  more  beautiful 
than  when  heard  from  a  child :  "  Will  you  please 
accept  ? "  and  a  beautiful  nosegay  of  cowslips  was 
extended  to  them.  The  travellers  will  doubtless 
forget  many  English  scenes  and  incidents,  but  not 
this. 


In  a  school  that  the  writer  remembers,  there  was 
a  colored  lad.  The  other  boys  treated  him  exactly 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  rudeness  that  marred  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  these  classmates.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep 
alive  this  fellowship  among  the  young,  where  there 
is  no  "  colour  line,"  nor  social  grades.  These  will 
come  soon  enough  when  their  happy  school  days 
are  over. 


Thoughtfulness    for   others,   kindness,   politeness, 
should  be  a  prtxluct  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools 


Thus,  it  is  never  wise  to  ask  the  children  of  a 
school  to  make  contributions  of  money  for  any  pur- 
pose. Some  children  will  feel  humiliated  because 
they  are  not  able  to  do  as  well  as  others,  and  that 
will  cause  heart-burnings  and  irritation  at  home  and 
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among  themselves.  A  wise  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  save  the  feelings  of  parents  and 
pupils. 


Public  service  officials  have  an  annuity  provided 
for  them,  and  why  not  teachers  ?  The  latter  receive 
smaller  pay,  and  in  many  cases  no  provision  for  old 
age  or  retirement  is  possible,  because  their  limited 
income  has  been  absorbed  in  providing  for  helpless 
ones  depending  upon  them. 


The  cost  and  trouble  of  making  school  grounds 
attractive  are  so  very  slight  that  every  school  in  the 
country,  both  inside  arid  out,  should  be  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  autumn  is  the  time  to  lay  out  the 
grounds  and  prepare  them  for  spring.  The  scholars 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  this  work,  provided 
it  be  done  intelligently  and  systematically.  Some 
accounts  have  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  wanton  destruction  done  to  school  gardens  and 
shade  trees  in  public  places.  Let  the  schools  be- 
come interested  in  the  preservation  of  beauty  places, 
and  the  example  will  go  far  to  check  such  vandalism. 


At  this  time  of  year  when  many  of  our  subscrib- 
ers have  changed  places,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  correct  address  of  all.  If  each  one  would  read, 
and  act  upon,  the  notice  which  always  comes  after 
the  "  table  of  contents  "  on  the  editorial  page,  it 
would  save  the  Review  manager  much  valuable 
time.  Most  of  our  subscribers  do  this  and  earn  our 
gratitude  for  their  business-like  habits.  A  few, 
chiefly  new  subscribers,  need  to  be  reminded. 


In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  of 
Acadia  University,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years, 
the  Baptist  denomination  of  these  provinces  has  lost 
its  ablest  teacher,  a  man  singularly  clear  in  his 
mental  gifts,  and  of  broad  sympathies,  which  won 
for  him  the  love  and  enthusiasm  of  his  students. 


A  remarkable  life  is  that  of  the  distinguished 
physician,  Dr.  William  Bayard,  -of  St.  John,  who, 
on  the  completion  of  seventy  years  of  practice,  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Edinburgh  University,  from  which  he  received  his 
diploma  in  1837  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years. 


The  country  schools  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on 
Monday,  12th  of  August,  and  those  of  the  towns  a 
fortnight  later.  In  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  recent  amend- 
ment of  the  school  law,  all  the  schools  opened    on 


the  19th  of  August,  in  order  to  place  the  country 
and  towns  on  an  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
grants.  Towns  that  gave  an  extension  of  the  holi- 
days did  so  at  their  own  expense. 


Rev.  Hunter  Boyd,  of  Waweig,  writes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  name  St.  Croix :  "  It  is 
singular  that  many  people  think  that  the  name  Saint 
Croix  was  given  arbitrarily  to  the  island,  and  to  the 
river  in  which  it  is  located,  and  are  not  aware  of 
the  cruciform  aspect  as  seen  from  the  island  where 
the  first  settlers,  under  Champlain  and  DeMonts, 
spent  their  terrible  winter.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Schoodic  (St.  Croix)  forms  the  left  arm  (of  the 
cross),  the  Waweig  the  right,  and  what  we  know 
as  Oak  Bay  (or  '  head  of  the  waters ')  the  head  of 
the  cross;  hence  the  island  was  originally  .called 
L'Isle  de  Saincte  Croix." 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Board  of 
Trade,  Professor  Andrews  introduced  a  resolution 
favoring  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  work  of  technical 
education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  was 
carried,  and  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province 
was  appointed  to  introduce  the  matter  to  the  govern- 
ments of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

A  speaker  at  the  same  meeting  complained  that 
as  soon  as  our  young  men  learn  the  mysteries  of  a 
trade,  or  get  an  education,  they  go  west.  Well,  is 
it  not  to  the  credit  of  these  provinces  that  our  young 
men  go  out  into  the  world  thoroughly  equipped? 
We  hope  the  time  is  near,  however,  when  our  young 
men  will  find  that  there  are  greater  inducements 
for  their  activity  and  talents  at  home  than  in  any 
other  place. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Herbin,  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  who  is 
well  known  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  Acadian 
history,  is  planning  a  memorial  park  at  Grand  Pre, 
the  scene  of  Longfellow's  ''  Evangeline.''  The  plan 
embraces  a  park  of  fourteen  acres  in  g«tent,  with 
drives,  walks,  restoration  of  historic  points,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  on  the  edge  of  the  famous  Acadian 
dyked  lands,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gaspereau  river,  whence  the  Acadians  were  re- 
moved in  1755.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  work 
this  year,  the  centenary  of  Longfellow's  birth,  and 
the  probable  cost,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
$50,000.  It  is  a  worthy  object  and  deserving  of 
success. 
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Visits  to  the   English  Schools— II. 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 

There  is  much  more  rote  work  in  English  schools 
than  in  our  own,  and  the  teachers,  so  far  as  I  ob- 
served, showed  much  less  originality,  or  individual- 
ity, in  conducting  lessons  than  ours.  I  listened  for 
half  an  hour  to  a  nature  lesson  in  a  school  in  Devon- 
shire. The  subject  was  the  hemp  plant.  A  card 
hanging  up  near  the  teacher  showed  a  picture  of  the 
whole  plant,  with  sections  of  the  stem,  leaves,  fibre, 
etc., — too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  majority  of  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  did  not  attempt  to  draw  out 
the  scholars  by  asking  questions  about  the  uses,  etc., 
of  hemp.  He  simply  gave  them  facts  about  the 
hemp  plant  and  its  allies — the  banyan,  the  cow-tree, 
the  india-rubber  plant — referring  frequently  to  a 
book  beside  him  for  inspiration.  He  told  the  pupils 
tiiat  the  banyan  tree  was  capable  of  sheltering  an 
army  of  7,000  soldiers,  but  said  nothing  of  the  habit 
of  the  tree  which  enables  it  to  do  so — the  sending 
out  new  roots  from  its  branches  as  they  are  extend- 
ed outward  from  the  stem  almost  indefinitely.  No 
one  was  asked  to  tell  why  the  cow-tree  is  so  called, 
although  the  teacher  said  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  where  it  grows,  use  its  sweet  milky  juice 
as  food.  The  stinging  nettle,  another  member  of 
the  hemp  family,  was  dismissed  with  "  I  suppose 
you  know  it,"  without  any  opportunity  being  given 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  pupils'  obsi|:valion  by 
describing  it,  or  to  impart  some  literary  flavour  to 
the  exercise  by  quoting,  for  example,  some  such 
references  as 

"  Tender  handed  stroke  a  nettle,"  etc. 

I  should  have  liked  to  ask  those  young  Britons  to 
test  the  truth  of  that  quotation.  My  own  experi- 
ence with  the  English  stinging  nettle  leads  me  to 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  "  soft  as  silk  "  if  firmly 
grasped. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  scholars  were  asked 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  lesson  in  their  own  words, 
which  they  did  very  well  with  a  little  prompting 
from  the  teacher.  "  Very  dry  subject,"  he  said  to 
me  as  he  dismissed  the  class.  I  did  not  answer,  but 
thought  that  it  need  not  be  so. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Brackenbury  Road  school  in 
London,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  last 
month's  Review.  As  my  wife  and  I  were  uslicrcd 
into  each  room,  we  were  intro<luced  as  "  a  lady  and 
gentleman  from  Canada."  A  look  of  interest,  a 
pleasant  nod  and  smile,  as  the  children    rose    and 


saluted,  greeted  us  everywhere.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers said  that  many  of  their  older  pupils,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  those  present,  had  gone  to  Canada, 
and  any  remarks  made  about  the  country  were 
listened  to  with  eager  attention.  The  excellent  dis- 
cipline and  the  good  feeling  everywhere  throughout 
the  school  between  teachers  and  pupils,  more  mark- 
ed in  some  rooms  than  others,  according  to  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  were  very  admirable. 
In  standard  six,  the  highest  in  the  school,  the  master 
was  easy  in  manner,  and  evidently  a  superior  scholar 
and  teacher.  A  lesson  on  the  geography  of  India 
was  a  model  in  its  simplicity,  and  in  the  apt  way  in 
which  comparisons  were  made  of  the  physical 
features  with  those  of  England. 

There  is  a  department  for  boys  and  girls  each  in 
the  Brackenbury  Road  school  where  backward 
pupils  receive  attention.  There  is  also  a  manual 
training  department  for  the  boys  and  a  domestic 
science  department  for  the  girls  in  this  as  in  other 
large  London  schools.  There  were  cabinets  of 
natural  history  specimens — chiefly  minerals  and 
plants — in  many  rooms.  The  scholars  are  en- 
couraged to  make  additions  to  these.  Physical 
exercises  are  daily  given  hi^  the  rooms,  and  military 
drill  on  the  playgrounds  three  times  a  week.  Music 
is  regularly  taught  in  the  London  schools.  The 
singing  in  this  school  was  very  good,  and  not  con- 
fined to  school  songs  and  patriotic  pieces.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  the  girls  sang  "  The  Richmond  Lass," 
and  in  one  of  the  boys'  rooms  a  Scotch  song  was 
given  with  an  accent  that  would  have  pleased  a 
Scotsman. 

Compulsory  education  is  the  universal  practice 
in  England,  and  every  boy  and  girl  has  to  attend 
until  fourteen  years  of  age.  During  recent  years 
scholarships  have  been  granted  to  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen.  These  scholar- 
ships admit  the  hoUlers  to  a  three  years'  free  course 
in  a  high  school,  with  £6  a  year  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. The  eflfect  has  been  very  stimulating  to 
tile  elementary  schools,  and  hundreds  of  bright 
scholars  every  year  secure  the  scholarships  after 
passing  a  successful  examination  in  arithmetic  and 
composition,  the  former  to  test  their  reasoning 
powers,  the  latter  their  general  ability,  style,  etc. 
Several  compositions,  written  for  these  examina- 
tions, were  given  us  to  read.  The  penmanship, 
matter  and  expression  were  very  creditable.  These 
simiile  examinations,  the  teacher  said,  are  very  good 
tests  of  general  scholarship  and  ability,  and  do  awav 
with  tiie  teinptation  to  "  cram,"  which  would  be  the 
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inevitable  result  if  an  examination  were  given  in 
every  subject  of  the  course. 

The  headmistress  of  the  school,  a  Glasgow  lady, 
appeared  to  be  a  general  favorite,  easy  and  sympa- 
thetic in  her  manner,  and  very  womanly.  She  in- 
formed us  that  her  husband  was  headmaster  of 
another  school.  Their  united  salaries  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably,  bring  up  a  family,  and  spend 
some  time  in  travel,  frequently  in  summer.  There 
appears  to  be  no  objection  in  England  to  a  woman 
of  a  family  teaching  school  if  she  can  so  arrange  it. 
In  a  school  in  Devonshire  the  headmaster's  wife  and 
son  were  teaching  in  the  same  school  with  him. 

Wherever  we  met  the  school  children,  whether 
in  the  city  streets  or  country  lanes,  those  whom 
we  had  seen  in  the  schools  recognized  us  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  nod,  the  boys  doffing  their  caps. 
In  no  case  did  we  see  any  trace  of  rudeness,  either 
among  themselves  or  to  strangers.  Whatever  may 
be  the  deficiencies  of  English  schools,  one  thing  is 
evident — good  manners  and  respect  for  authority 
are  thoroughly  taught. 


Nature's  Te  Deum. 

Deep  in  the  woods  l  hear  an  anthem  ringing 
Along  the  mossy  aisles  where  shadows  lie ; 

It  is  the  matin  hour,  the  choir  is  singing 
Their  sweet  Te  Deum  to  the  King  on  high. 

The  stately  trees  seem  quivering  with  emotion : 
They  thrill  the  ecstacy  of  music  rare, 

As  if  they  felt  the  stirring  of  devotion, 
Touched  by  the  dainty  fingers  of  the  air. 

The  grasses  grow  enraptured  as  they  listen 
And  join  their  verdant  voices  with  the  choir, 

And  tiju  tlieir  tiny  blades  that  gleam  and  glisten, 
As  thrilled   with  fragrant   fancies  of  desire. 

The  brooklet  answers  to  the  calling  river, 
And  singing,  slips  away  through  arches  dim 

Its  heart  runs  over,  and  it  must  deliver 
Unto  the  King  of  kings  its  liquid  hymn. 

A  shower  of  melody  and  then  a  flutter 

Of  many  wings :  the  birds  are  praising,  too ; 

And  in  a  harmony  of  song  they  utter 

Their  thankfulness  to  Him,  their  Master  true. 

In  tearfulness  I   listen,  and  admire 
The  great  Te  Deum  Nature,  kneeling,  sings. 

Ah!   sweet  indeed,  is   God's  majestic  choir, 
When  all  the  world  in  one  great  anthem  rings. 

— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


The  world  gives  heed  to  what  you  arc  doing- 
not  what  you  intend  to  do. 


The  Lady  in  the  Moon. 

The  Boy  and  I  who  enjoyed  "  Nature  in  the  Quiet 
Hours  "  during  die  early  July  evenings  came  to- 
gether again  a  little  later,  when  the  moon  was  ap- 
proaching the  full.  I  had  a  small  opera  glass  in  my 
hand,  and  asked  him  to  lookj  through  it  and  tell  me 
what  he  saw  in  the  moon.  He  gazed  for  some 
minutes,  but  could  see  nothing  but  "  mist 
or  clouds,"  he  said.  All  at  once  he  jumped 
up  excitedly  and  cried  out :  "  Why,  I  see  a 
woman's  face,  and  such  a  pretty  face!  What  I 
thought  was  a  cloud  is  her  hair,  and  her  nose  is 
pushed  up  and  seems  lost  in  another  cloud;  and  I 
see  her  neck  and  one  ear  and  one  eye.  Her  face  is 
pointed  upward.  She  seems  to  be  looking  at  some- 
thing farther  up  in  the  sky.  Why,  how  funny !  " 
and  he  laughed  gleefully,  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
made  a  great  discovery.     And  so  he  had. 

Let  one  point  an  opera  glass  at  the  moon  on  any 
clear  night  between  its  first  quarter  and  full  moon 
and  the  profile,  as  pictured  in  the  Review  for  this 
month,  may  be  plainly  seen — at  once  or  after  a  little 
patient  looking.  After  that  a  clear  eye  can  see  it 
without  the  aid  of  a  glass. 

The  Boy  wanted  to  run  home  at  once  and  show 
his  mother  and  sister  the  "  Lady '  in  the  moon,"  but 
I  persuaded  him  to  stay  and  talk  about  it  a  little 
while ;  and  now  came  the  difficulty.  The  Boy  began 
to  ask  questions,  as  boys  will  do.  "'  Of  course,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  not  the  face  of  a  real  woman,  but  what 
makes  it  look  so  real  ?  "  I  told  him  that  the  surface 
of  the  moon  was  broken  and  irregular,  very  like  the 
land  surface  on  the  earth,  only  that  the  mountains 
were  very  much  higher  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
those  on  the  earth.  These  mountains  and  hills 
were  the  light  portions  that  he  saw,  and  the  spaces 
that  looked  like  clouds  to  his  eye  were  supposed  to 
be  dark  plains.  I  asked  him  to  look  at  the  hills  and 
fields  around  his  home  on  sunshiny  days,  and  at 
nights  when  the  full  moon  was  in  the  sky,  to  see  if 
the  hills  were  not  brighter  and  the  level  places  be- 
neath and  around  them  more  shaded.  He  said  that 
he  had  often  noticed  these  shadows  and  those  made 
by  the  passing  clouds  on  a  bright  day,  and  he  had 
often  wondered  at  the  curious  changes  of  light  and 
shade  which  he  saw.  He  remembered  reading 
Southey's  lines  on  the  moon : 

She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade. 

This  showed  me  that  the  boy  was  not  only  observant 
and  had  begun  to  make  good  use  of  his  eyes  to  see 
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some  of  the  beauties  in  this  fair  world  in  which  we 
Hve,  but  that  he  could  remember  and  enjoy  good 
literature. 

But  the  face  in  the  moon — what  made  it?  The 
Boy  began  to  see  that  it  was  merely  a  grouping  of 
light  and  shade  which  formed  the  outlines  of  the 
face;  and  this,  instead  of  lessening  his  interest,  in- 
creased it.  I  told  him  that  the  moon  in  going  round 
the  earth  always  presents  the  same  side  to  us,  and 
this  enables  us  to  see  the  same  face  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  as  that  on  which  we  were 
then  looking. 

Then  as  we  watched  the  moon  we  talked  about 
its  appearance  and  probable  history;  that  it  is  sup- 
posed by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  to  be  a 
"dead  planet,"  that  is,  to  have  no  living  creatures 
upon  it — although  it  may  once  have  been  inhabited ; 
that  it  has  no  belt  of  air  surrounding  it,  as  our 
earth  has,  and  is  consequently  without  clouds  or 
water;  that  telescopes  show  a  great  number  of 
craters  or  mouths  of  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  across,  and  very 
deep — in  some  regions  crowded  together  so  that 
they  overlap  each  other.  The  Boy  here  suggested 
that  the  lady's  "  mouth  "  or  "  eye  "  may  be  formed 
by  heaps  of  "  craters,"  and  we  had  a  good  laugh 
over  his  idea,  which  was  not  a  bad  one  at  all. 

There  are  ranges  of  mountains  also  on  the  moon, 
the  chief  of  which  are  named  the  Appenines,  Alps, 
Caucasus,  because  astronomers  see  in  their  rugged 
outlines  a  resemblance  to  these  mountains  on  our 
earth.  The  ranges  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  north 
and  the  craters  toward  the  south  of  the  moon's  face. 
The  Boy  readily  found  the  north  in  the  moon  to  be 
that  part  towards  the  north  star,  and  the  south  on 
the  side  opposite  to  this.  The  dark  "  plains  "  on 
the  moon's  surface  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
seas,  and  the  old  astronomers  gave  them  names  iii 
harmony  with  their  appearance — the  Mare  Imbrium, 
Mare  Nubium,  etc.  The  Boy,  who  is  studying 
Latin,  readily  told  me  that  Mare  is  pronounced  in 
two  syllables,  and  means  the  sea ;  that  Imbrium  is 
a  word  meaning  a  storm  cloud ;  and  Nubium  a 
cloud.  But  these  "  seas "  are  now  found  to  be 
nothing  but  dark  grey  plains  made  up  of  substances 
that  reflect  less  light  than  do  the  mountain  regions. 
There  was  more  about  the  moon  that  I  could 
have  told  the  Boy,  and  far  more  that  I  did  not  know, 
but  he  was  getting  sleepy.  So  I  told  him  that  the 
next  Review  would  contain  a  picture  of  the  "  Lady 
in  the  moon,"  and  I  would  select  some  things  for 
him  to  read  which  I   thought  would  interest  him. 


Some  of  these  extracts  he  might  understand ;  others 
would  be  too  difficult  for  him,  but  he  could  observe 
for  himself,  talk  about  them,  try  to  explain  them 
to  other  boys,  read  what  wiser  men  had  said  about 
them,  and  think  of  them  as  he  grew  older.  That 
was  the  only  way  he  could  get  knowledge  worth 
getting. 


The  New  Moon  with  the  Old  One  in  Her  Arms. 

This  may  be  seen  when  the  moon  is  new.  The 
sunlight  reflected  from  the  earth  illuminates  its  dark 
side  and  gives  what  is  known  as  earth  shine,  en- 
abling us  to  see  the  moon's  whole  outline.  At  the 
time  of  new  moon  also  it  is  full  earth  to  the  moon, 
and,  if  the  latter  had  any  inhabitants,  their  nights 
would  have  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  body  shining 
in  their  sky,  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  full 
moon  to  us,  and  giving  from  sixteen  to  twenty  times 
the  light  that  our  full  moon  gives. 


The  Harvest  Moon. 

The  September  full  moon  rises  at  nearly  the  same 
time  on  two  or  three  successive  nights,  just  after 
sunset,  giving  light  enough  to  get  in  the  harvest, 
whence  this  is  called  the  Harvest  Moon.  In  this 
case  the  moon  is  full  at  the  vernal  equinox  and  the 
sun,  which  is  exactly  opposite,  must  be  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  so  that  the  Harvest  Moon  is  that 
full  moon  which  is  nearest  to  September  22nd.  In 
our  country  the  harvest  is  usually  over  before  that 
time,  but  in  all  northern  countries  the  Harvest  Moon 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  harvester,  whose  crops 
are  gathered  by  hand  when  time  is  precious  and 
moonlight  often  useful. 

If  the  full  moon  occurs  near  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  nights  are  fine,  the  spectacle  on  several 
successive  evenings  is  indeed  a  glorious  one.  If 
the  full  moon  occurs  earlier,  but  not  too  early,  in 
September,  a  part  of  the  honours  must  be  divided 
with  the  October  full  moon,  which  is  called  the 
Hunter's  Moon. 

We  should  be  on  the  alert  to  note  the  Harvest 
Moon  on  September  21st  this  year,  and  then  to  note 
what  difference  there  is,  if  any,  in  the  time  of  the 
rising  of  the  Hunter's  Moon  each  evening. 


Other  Facts   .^bout  the  Moon. 

The  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is 
238,840  miles.  When  the  moon  is  on  an  observer's 
meridian  it  is  about  4,000  miles  nearer  to  him  than 
it  is  when  it  is  on  his  horizon.     But  every  one  has 
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noticed  that  the  moon  looks  larger  when  it  is  near 
the  horizon  than  it  does  when  it  is  high  in  the  sky. 
Intervening  objects,  and  probably  the  refraction  of 
light,  give  one  the  impression  of  its  larger  size  when 
seen  near  the  horizon. 

There  is  no  perfectly  exact  meaning  to  such  state- 
ments as  that  the  full  moon  appears  to  be  the  size  of 
a  dinner  plate,  or  that  it  is  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

The  moon  reflects  sunlight  to  the  earth,  and  it 
produces  the  tides.  These  are  the  only  influences 
that  can  be  observed  by  the  ordinary  person.  There 
are  a  great  many  popular  ideas  that  a  change  of 
weather  may  be  expected  at  the  time  of  new  moon, 
or  that  crops  grow  best  when  planted  in  certain  of 
its  phases.  There  is  no  scientific  basis  to  such 
opinions,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
moon  produces  any  change  of  climate  whatever  on 
oun  earth.  Recorded  observations  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  fail  to  show  any  certain  relation 
between  the  weather  or  storms  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  Storm  centres  move  across  the  country 
from  west  to  east  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  a  day.  If  one  passes  over  a  certain  locality 
with  a  resulting  storm  at  the  time  the  moon  changes, 
it  will  pass  over  places  where  the  moon  does  not 
change.  For  the  first  place  the  theory  would  be 
correct ;  for  the  others  it  would  not.  The  moon  is 
popularly  supposed  to  "  change  "  when  it  is  new, 
full  and  at  the  quarters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
changes  all  the  time.  These  superstitions,  like  many 
others,  are  hard  to  kill. 


What  Some  Poets  Have  Said  of  the  Moon. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Addison. —  The  Spectator. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and  riding  high. 

Floods  the  cahii  fields  with  light, 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

Bryant. —  The  Tides. 

It  is  the  harvest  moon !     On  gilded  vanes 
And  roofs  of  villages,  on  woodland  crests 
And  their  aerial  neighborhoods  of  nests 
Deserted,  on  the  curtained  window-panes 
Of  rooms  where  children  sleep,  on  country  lanes 
And  harvest  fields,  its  mystic  splendor  rests. 
Longfellow. —  The  Harvest  Moon. 

....    Now  glowed  the   firmament 

With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 


Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton. —  Paradise  Lost. 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  the  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyous  eye. 
That  finds  no  objects  worth  its  constancy? 

Shelley. —  To  the  Moon. 

I  with  borrowed  silver  shine. 
What  you  see  is  none  of  mine, 
First  I  show  you  but  a  quarter. 
Like  the  bow  that  guards  the  Tartar: 
Then  the  half,  and  then  the  whole, 
Ever  dancing  round  the  pole. 

Swift. —  On  the  Moon. 

And  suddenly  the  moon  withdraws 
Her  sickle  from  the  lightening  skies, 
And  to  her  sombre  cavern  flies, 

Wrapped  in  a  veil  of  yellow  gauze. 

Oscar  Wilde. —  La  Fuite  de  la  Lune. 


Bristol,  R.  I.,  relatively  a  small  town,  is  main- 
taining a  safe  and  valuable  teachers'  retirement 
fund.  Every  teacher  in  the  force  contributes  glad- 
ly, and  the  school  board  appropriates  $500  a  year 
at  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  more  than 
is  paid  out  to  the  only  teacher  who  has  retired.  The 
fund  is  growing  steadily  and  the  citizens  highly  ap- 
prove of  appropriations  thereto.  If  other  and  larger 
cities  would  make  reasonable  appropriations,  the 
present  retirement  fund  plans  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory. There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not, 
and  every  reason  why  they  should. — Primary  Edu- 
cation. 


"  Where  were  the  Kings  of  England  crowned  ?  " 
was  the  question  on  an  examination  paper.  "  On 
their  heads,"  wrote  a  boy,  in  the  space  left  for  the 
answer.     (What  answer  did  the  examiner  expect?) 


Henry  van  Dyke :  "I  care  not  whether  a  man  is 
called  a  tutor,  an  instructor,  or  a  full  professor; 
nor  whether  any  academic  degrees  adorn  his  name ; 
nor  how  many  facts  or  symbols  of  facts  he  has 
stored  away  in  his  brain.  If  he  has  these  four  pow- 
ers :  clear  sight,  quick  imagination,  sound  reason, 
and  right,  strong  will,  I  call  him  an  educated  man, 
and  fit  to  be  a  teacher."  (And  why  not  add  to 
these  "the  greatest  thing  in  the  world" — love?) 
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Notable  Days  in  September. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  St.  Giles,  whose  day 
falls  on  the  first  of  September.  He  was  a  hermit, 
who,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  lived  in  a  forest 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  His  dwelling  was  a 
cave,  and  his  food  consisted  of  wild  fruits,  herbs 
and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  One  day  the  hind  was 
pursued  by  a  hunting  party,  led  by  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  or,  as  some  legends  say,  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  The  hind  fled  to  the  cave  and  took  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  the  hermit.  A  hunter  sent  an  arrow 
after  it,  and,  upon  entering  in  pursuit,  found  the 
holy  man  wounded  by  the  arrow,  but  still  shelter- 
ing the  hind.  The  hunters  were  deeply  penitent, 
and  sought  the  hermit's  forgiveness ;  but  he  refused 
to  be  carried  from  the  cave,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards died.  The  king  built  a  magnificent  monas- 
tery upon  the  spot;  and  a  considerable  town,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Giles,  grew  up  around  it.  Some 
stories  say  that  the  hermit  lived  to  be  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery.  He  was  the  patron  saint  of  crip- 
ples, as  he  is  said  to  have  been  lame  himself;  and 
churches  dedicated  to  him  are  often  found  at  the 
original  entrances  to  cities,  where  cripples  were 
wont  to  congregate  and  beg  of  the  passers-by.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Queen  Matilda  dedicated  a 
hospital  outside  of  London  to  St.  Giles,  and  the 
name  still  belongs  to  a  large  parish.  The  most 
famous  church  in  Edinburgh  bears  the  name  of  this 
saint,  and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  that  city. 

The  fourteenth  of  September  is  known  as  Holy 
Cross,  or  Holy  Rood  Day.  The  event  originally 
commemorated  on  this  day  is  told  in  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  While  marching  against  his  rival, 
Maxentius,  in  the  campaign  which  was  to  make 
him  sole  emperor  of  the  West,  Constantine  saw  in 
the  sky  the  vision  of  a  flaming  cross,  and  the  words, 
"  By  this  sign  conquer."  Influenced  by  this  vision 
he  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and  in 
the  following  year,  313,  issued  an  edict  securing 
their  rights  and  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  In 
some  calendars  the  day  is  named  "  The  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross,"  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
finding  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered, 
and  its  subsequent  elevation  in  a  church  built  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  son. 
The  cross  was  afterwards  stolen  away  by  the  king 
of  the  Persians,  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  brought  it  back  to  Jerusalem 


and  lifted  it  up  before  all  the  people.  This  occur- 
rence is  said  by  some  writers  to  give  its  name  to  the 
festival. 

Browning's  poem,  "  Ho^y  Cross  Day,"  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  once  forced 
to  attend  a  Christian  sermon  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the 
writer  says  that  "  Pope  Gregory  XVI  abolished  this 
bad  business  of  the  sermon." 

St.  Matthew  the  apostle  and  evangelist  is  remem- 
bered on  the  twenty-first  of  September.  Though  a 
Hebrew,  he  was  a  collector  of  Roman  tolls  and 
customs  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  he  forsook  this 
occupation  and  followed  Christ  at  His  call.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  his  gospel  first  in  Hebrew  for 
Jewish  Christians.  Tradition  says  that  he  taught 
in  Chaldee,  and  gave  up  his  life  as  a  martyr. 

September  the  twenty-ninth  is  Known  as  Michael- 
mas, and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  is  mentioned  four  times 
in  the  Bible,  twice  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  once  in 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  once  in  the  Revelation, 
where  we  are  told  that  it  was  he  who  expelled  Satan 
and  the  rebel  angels  from  heaven.  He  and  the 
angel  Gabriel  are  the  only  angels  whose  names  are 
made  known  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Bible,  but  Raphael  and  Uriel  are  named  in  the 
Apocryphal  books. 

The  New  Testament  has  many  references  to  the 
holy  angels,  and  we  are  clearly  told  that  they  min- 
ister to  God's  people.  They  attended  upon  the  birth 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  ministered  to  Him 
in  His  temptation  and  agony.  An  angel  delivered 
St.  Peter  from  prison,  and  one  stood  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  storm.  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  they  rejoice  over 
the  penitence  of  a  sinner,  and  that  the  angels  of 
little  children  always  behold  God's  face. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  warn- 
ing against  the  grave  mistake  of  thinking  that  we 
may  become  angels  when  we  die.  The  writer  re- 
members, as  a  child,  hearing  the  hymn,  "  I  want  to 
be  an  angel,"  quite  commonly  sung,  and  also  a 
reference  to  a  little  school  fellow  who  had  died  as 
"  now  a  bright  angel  in  heaven."  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  greatest  saints  have  sinned,  and 
are  redeemed  only  by  the  atoning  blood,  and  so  must 
ever  be  a  different  order  of  beings  from  those  who 
have  never  fallen  from  holiness. 

The  angels  have  furnished  many  subjects  for 
artists  and  poets.  St.  Michael  is  always  represented 
as  a  young  and  beautiful  warrior ;  often,  as  the  con- 
queror of  evil,  he  is  standing  in  armour,    with    his 
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foot  vipon  the  evil  one,  who  is  usually  like  a  dragon. 
Sometimes  the  angel  is  about  to  chain  him,  or  to 
transfix  him  with  his  lance. 

Longfellow's  "  Golden  Legend "  begins  with  a 
scene  where  Lucifer  and  the  powers  of  the  air  are 
striving  to  destroy  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg. 
Lucifer  bids  his  servants  to  break  the  windows  and 
sweep  them  away  in  fragments;  but  the  voices 
answer :  i 

Oh,  we  cannot! 
The  Archangel 
Michael   flames  from  every  window, 
With  the  sword  of  fire  that  drove  us 
Headlong,  out  of  heaven,   aghast ! 

One  of  Browning's  most  beautiful  shorter  poems, 
"  The  Guardian  Angel,"  deals  with  a  picture  by 
Guercino,  depicting  an  angel  teaching  a  little  child 
to  pray.  The  child  is  kneeling  on  a  tomb,  and  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  directed  by  the  angel,  who  is 
holding  the  little  hands  clasped  together. 

The  poet  Spenser,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has 
the  following  beautiful  lines  about  the  ministry  of 
angels : 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven?    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is :   else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts.     But  O !   th'  exceeding  grace 

Of  highest  God  that  loves  His  creatures  so, 

And  all  His  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro. 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe. 

How  oft  do  they  their  heavenly  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  Pursuivant, 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward, 

O!  why  should  Heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard? 

The  old  English  coin  called  an  angel  was  so 
named  because  it  had  the  figure  of  the  archangel 
Michael  stamped  upon  it.  Churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  are  very  often  on  elevated  spots,  as  at 
the  famous  St.  Michael's  Mounts  in  Normandy  and 
Cornwall. 

Michaelmas  is  one  of  the  four  quarter  days,  and 
the  general  custom  of  eating  a  goose  on  that  day  is 
thought  to  have  grown  up  from  the  tenants  bring- 
ing a  goose  as  a  present  to  the  landlord  when  they 
came  to  pay  their  rent,  geese  being  in  good  condition 
at  that  season.  We  find  it  noted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  that  a  tenant  in  the  county  of 
Hereford  was  to  pay  "  for  a  parcel  of  the  demesne 


lands  "  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  been  eating  her  Michaelmas 
goose  when  the  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  the  poems  of  George  Gas- 
coigne,  1575,  is  the  following  passage: 

And  when  the  tenants  come  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent. 
They  bring   some   fowl  at  midsummer,  a  dish   of   fish  irt 

Lent, 
At  Christmas  a  capon,  at  Michaelmas  a  goose. 
And   somewhat   else   at    New   Year's   tide,   for    fear   their 

lease  fly  loose. 

There  was  also  a  belief  that  the  eating  of  goooC 
at  Michaelmas  would  ensure  prosperity  through  the 
year,  borne  witness  to  in  these  lines  written  in  1709: 
Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me  (as  I  am  a  sinner),  ., 

To  have  a  fat  goose  on  St.  Michael  for  dinner ; 
And  then  all  the  year  round,  I  pray  you  would  mind  it, 
I  shall  not  want  money — oh,  grant  I  may  find  it ! 

Another  superstition  is  recorded  in  the  words : 
"  So  many  days  old  the  moon  is  on  Michaelmas 
Day,  so  many  floods  after." 


The  Worth  of  a  Penny. 

I'm  only  a  battered  penny 

And  have  lost  my  golden  shine, 
But  I'll  venture  there  are  not  many 

With  a  record  better  than  mine. 

I've  paid  for  many  a  dainty, 

For  cakes  and  ginger  snaps, 
Candies  and  gum,  a  plenty, 

(More  than  I  ought,  perhaps.) 

Pencils  and  pens  and  paper. 

Pins,  marbles  and  ribbons  red,  ■^,.  . 

And  more  than  once,  for  the  hungry, 

I've  furnished  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I've  paid  postage  on  many  a  letter, 
I've  travelled  half  over  the  earth. 

And  made  it  brighter  and  better 
By  many  times,  my  worth. 

My  life's  been  a  busy  work-day. 

To  accomplish  all  I've  told. 
For  you  see  by  the  date  of  my  birthday 

I'm  only  ten  years  old. 

If  so  small  a  piece  of  copper 

Can  find  so  much  to  do, 
I  think  it  only  proper 

For  you  to  be  useful,  too. 

• — Ella  Josephine  Kraal. 


In  a  table  recently  published  which  presents 
statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  the  total  population 
is  placed  at  382,746,835,  and  the  area  at  11,423,283 
square  miles. 
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Rhyme  and  Reason. 

■         -  By  Donald  G.  French, 

(Home   Correspondence   School,   Toronto). 

Some  poetry  is  rhymed  and  some  is  not.  The 
diflFerence  is  due,  not  to  any  whim  of  the  poet,  but 
to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  verse  itself. 

When  the  poet  attempts  to  convey  to  us  the 
emotions  of  his  own  mind,  he  employs  all  the  arts 
of  sound  which  go  to  produce  musical  eflfect.  While 
we  remain  almost  unconscious  of  the  source  of  the 
vibration,  he  plays  upon  the  inner  chords  of  our 
natures  and  tunes  us  to  the  mood  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Thus  lyric  poetry  is  almost  always 
rhymed. 

But  the  poet  may  aim  chiefly  at  telling  a  story. 
He  may  do  this  either  by  direct  narrative,  or  he 
may  create  the  characters  and  let  them  enact  the 
plot.  The  emotional  eflfect  is  produced,  not  so 
much  by  what  he  says  as  by  what  he  suggests.  He 
must  convey  to  us  information  as  to  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  personages  of  the  story.  Hence  in 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry  is  noted  a  general  absence 
of  rhyme. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  rhyme 
is  monosyllabic. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  or  of  rye. 

— Tennyson. 

Although  this  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  lyrical 
poetry,  it  belongs  more  naturally  to  serious  or  re- 
flective themes.  Rhymes  of  two  syllables  give  a 
lively,  quickening  eflfect  to  the  line.  A  correspond- 
ing liveliness  of  thought  is  usually  noticed. 

Moon  in  heaven's  garden,  among  the  clouds  that  wander, 
Crescent  moon  so  young  to  see,  above  the  April's  ways, 
Whiten,  bloom  not  yet,  not  yet,  within  the  twilight  yonder, 
All  my  spirming  is  not  done,  for  all  the  loitering  days. 

— Peabody. 

The  movement  of  the  line  may  also  be  quickened 
by  tlie  use  of  internal  or  sectional  rhyme. 

The   splendour  falls,   on   castle   walls. 

— Tennyson. 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 

— Coleridge. 

This  effect  is  made  stronger  by  the  use  of  dis- 
syllabic rhyme. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 

—Shelley. 
He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can. 

— Burns. 


Trisyllabic  rhyniie  is  rarely  found  except  in 
satirical  or  humonous  verse.  Rhymes  of  three 
syllables  must  necessarily  be  forced  and  artificial, 
and  are  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  oddity  or 
humour  of  the  thought. 

But  oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all? 

— Byron. 

While  treading  down  rose  and  ranunculus. 
You  Tomniy-make-room-for-your-uncle-us ! 
Troop,  all  of  you — man  or  homunculus. 

— Brotvning. 

Yet  the  trisyllabic  rhyme  is  used  very  effectively 
with  serious  graceful  movement  by  Hood  in  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care. 
Fashioned  so  tenderly. 
Young  and  so  fair. 

Here,  however,  the  alternate  monosyllabic  rhyme 
relieves  any  tendency  to  artificial  effect. 

Rhyme  scheme,  that  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhymed  lines  in,  the  stanza,  is  also  influenced  by  the 
meaning  of  the  poem.  One  example  only  will  be 
noted  here.  The  usual  rhyme  scheme  for  the 
quatrain  or  four  line  stanza  is  a  b  a  b,  as  in 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

— Tennyson,  "  The  Brook." 

Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  shows  this  modified 
to  a  b  b  a. 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening,  over  brake  and  bloom 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare. 

This  change  of  rhyme  scheme  does  away  with  any 
tendency  to  sing-song,  it  slows  the  movement  of 
the  stanza,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  poem — serious,  full  of  deep  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  emotional. 

Every  variety  of  rhyme  has  its  reason,  it  con- 
forms in  some  way  to  the  underlying  thought  of  the 
poem. 


In  rose  time  or  in  berry  time, 
When  ripe  seeds  fall  or  buds  peep  out 

When  green  the  grass  or  white  the  rime, 
There's  something  to  be  glad  aliout. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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Stories  From  Natural  History. 
A   Lazy   Young  Cuckoo. 

A  bird-fancier  had  brouglit  a  number  of  birds  to 
market  to  be  sold:  yellow-hammers,  greenfinches, 
linnets  and  bulfinches.  But  in  one  cage  was  a 
cuckoo,  and  of  him  the  man  was  particularly  proud, 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  a  cuckoo.  All  Eng- 
lish boys  and  girls  have  heard  him  calling  in  the 
spring  time,  and  have  counted  the  number  of  his 
calls,  but  few  have  had  a  close  look  at  him.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  for  a  cuckoo  to  be  caught  and  put  into  a 
cage,  for  he  seldom  endures  it  long,  but  dies  after 
a  short  spell  of  confinement.  For  this  particular 
cuckoo,  however,  it  was  an  advantage  to  be  caught 
by  the  bird-fancier,  for  he  had  been  in  a  worse  pre- 
dicament, and  all  through  the  most  disgraceful 
laziness. 

The  cuckoo  mother  is  not  as  industrious  as  other 
birds,  who  build  warm  and  pretty  nests,  and  carry 
threads,  grass  blades,  hair,  and  feathers  from  far 
and  near,  to  weave  them  together  into  a  round,  hol- 
low little  bed,  where  they  lay  their  eggs.  For  weeks 
they  sit  upon  them,  the  cocks  taking  turns  with  the 
hens,  and  when  the  young  birds  are  hatched  both 
parents  are  busy  from  morning  till  night  bringing 
flies  and  grubs  to  feed  them.  But  Mrs.  Cuckoo 
does  not  trouble  herself  with  domestic  cares.  She 
does  not  build  a  nest,  but  prefers  to  fly  about  the 
wood,  and  only  attends  to  the  filling  of  her  own 
beak.  If  she  lays  an  egg,  she  picks  it  up  and  pops 
it  into  the  nest  of  another  bird,  who  is  to  hatch  it 
for  her. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  mother  of  this  cuckoo 
had  put  her  egg  into  a  nest  built  in  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
The  little  bird  had  hatched  the  big  egg  as  if  it 
were  their  own,  and  were  overjoyed  when  the  young 
cuckoo  crept  out  and  piped  with  their  own  brood. 
They  were  not  dismayed  in  their  search  for  food 
to  fill  the  yellow  bills  that  were  always  opened  wide 
as  soon  as  the  parents  brought  the  wherewithal  to 
fill  them.  But  the  young  cuckoo  screamed  the 
loudest,  pushed  the  others  on  one  side,  and  conse- 
quently always  got  the  most  food.  As  he  grew 
older  he  was  not  content  with  this,  and  at  last  went 
so  far  as  to  push  his  poor  little  foster-brothers  right 
out  of  the  nest.  He  found  the  empty  nest  all  the 
cosier,  and  he  lay  inside,  only  putting  his  beak  out 
to  be  fed,  and  watching  other  young  birds  flutter- 
ing from  one  branch  to  another,  learning  to  fly  and 
find  their  own  living.  But  nothing  would  induce 
the   lazy-bones   to   venture   out   himself.     As    time 


passed,  he  noticed  that  many  other  birds  in  the  wood 
were  preparing  to  fly  away  to  distant,  warm 
countries,  for  the  autumn  had  come,  and  food  was 
gettmg  scarce.  He  became  alarmed,  and  wanted  to 
come  out  of  his  nest,  likewise,  to  wander  away  with 
the  others.  Too  late!  He  had  sat  too  long  in  the 
nest,  and  had  grown  too  big  and  fat  to  slip  through 
the  narrow  hole  in  the  tree  trunk.  He  was  walled 
up,  and  buried  alive  in  the  tree.  Was  ever  cuckoo 
in  such  a  sorry  plight  ?  He  scratched  and  fluttered, 
but  in  vain,  nor  could  his  foster-parents  help  him. 
Out  of  pity  for  him  they  lingered  near  and  brought 
him  a  fly  or  grub  from  time  to  time,  that  he  might 
not  die  of  hunger.  But  for  them  also  it  was  all 
important  that  they  should  start  on'  their  wanderings 
if  they  were  not  to  perish  of  want. 

Just  then  the  bird-fancier  walked  through  the 
wood,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  the  piping  cries 
of  a  bird  at  this  season,  looked  about  him,  and 
found  the  imprisoned  cuckoo.  He  took  his  knife, 
enlarged  the  hole  in  the  tree,  and  fetched  the  bird 
out.  At  home  he  put  him  into  a  cage  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  and  frantic  attempts  to  escape. 

"  You  should  have  learnt  to  use  your  wings  a 
little  sooner,"  he  said,  "  if  you  had  not  depended 
on  others,  but  had  learnt  to  find  your  own  food,  you 
would  now  be  free  and  with  your  fellows  in  a  warm 
country;  but  as  it  is,  you  must  be  put  into  a  cage, 
though  you  will  not  live  there  long." — Richard 
IVasner. 


Water  Spiders. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  spiders,  who  all  have 
eight  legs  and  eight  eyes,  generally  four  big  and 
four  small.  They  all  breathe  the  air  as  we  do,  but 
they  do  so  not  with  their  mouths,  but  through  paired 
openings  that  are  set  on  each  side  of  their  bodies. 
Spiders  living  in  flowers  or  bushes,  in  fields  or  in 
houses,  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  but  there  is 
one  kind,  the  water  spider,  who  lives  in  the  water, 
and  who  has  to  lay  up  a  store  of  air  to  breathe,  for 
which  purpose  she  builds  a  little  air-castle. 

Between  a  village  and  a  wood  lay  a  pond,  over- 
grown with  rushes,  arrow-heads,  water  plantains, 
and  king  cups,  and  in  the  water  there  lived,  besides 
fishes  and  frogs,  hundreds  of  little  beasts,  gnat 
larvae  and  beetles,  young  dragon-flies,  and  many 
others.  But  over  them  all  ruled  the  water  spider, 
just  as  the  spider  on  dry  land  rules  over  the  flies 
and  gnats.  She  crawled  down  into  the  water  along 
the  stems  of  the  rushes,  and  drew  threads  across  to 
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the  neighbouring  reeds  and  back  again,  and  the  lit- 
tle water  beasts  that  swam  that  way  remained  hang- 
ing in  the  threads  till  the  spider  came  and  ate  them. 
When  the  spider  had  climbed  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  she  gave  out  a  sticky  juice,  with  whicli  she 
covered  the  back  part  of  her  ball-like  body,  as  if 
she  were  giving  it  a  coat  of  varnish.     This  varnish 
dried  hard  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  which  separated 
from  the  body.     It  filled  with  air,  and  then,  fasten- 
ed to  a  thread  as  to  a  rope,  the  spider  pulled  it  into 
the  depths  of  the  pond.     Having  secured  it  tightly 
to  the  stem  of  a  plant,  she  clambered  up  again  to 
the  surface,  and    fashioned    a    second  bell,  which, 
with  its  supply  of  air,  she  fastened  on  to  the  first. 
Gradually  the  air-holder  was  built  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  when  the  clever  builder  seated  herself  inside 
her  air  castle  to  watch  the  movements  of  her  threads. 
After  a  time  up  came  a  second,  similar  spider,  the 
male,   who  built   another  air-filled   chamber  beside 
that  of  his  wife,  and  joined  the  two  with  a  covered 
passage.      The   air   stored   in   these    little    castles 
sufficed  to  keep  the  spiders  breathing  a  long  time, 
and  the  busy  little  mother  spider  built  similar  houses 
for  her  eggs  and  for  the  young  spiders  when  they 
were  hatched,  which  held  air  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  till  they  could  look  after  themselves. — Richard 
Wagner. 


About  Flagfs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Review,  writing  about 
the  use  (and  abuse)  of  flags  in  public  places,  thinks 
that  we  are  altogether  too  liberal  in  flying  the  stars 
and  stripes — the  flag  of  the  United  States.  If  used 
as  a  compliment  to  tourist  guests,  he  thinks  we 
should  be  equally  complimentary  to  other  foreigners, 
such  as  the  French  and  German,  and  perhaps  some 
others  who  are  most  likely  to  come  here  as  visitors. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent.  If 
there  is  some  public  gathering  in  which  rejiresenta- 
tive  people  from  the  United  States  meet  Canadians 
or  British,  it  is  quite  proper  to  fly  the  flags  of  both 
countries ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  or  at  times 
when  tourists  come  in  great  numbers  to  our  mari- 
time towns,  it  seems  out  of  place  to  fly  the  Ignited 
States  flag.  It  looks  like  a  striving  on  our  part  to 
please  them  for  the  sake  of  w  hat  we  get  from  them ; 
and  this  is  not  complimentary  to  ourselves. 

But  if  variety  is  all  that  is  wanted,  our  correspond- 
ent suggests,  we  have  flags  enough  of  our  own.  He 
says: 

"  First,  there  is  the  Union  Jack,  the  national  flag, 
which  flies  over  every  British  fort,  and  which  so 


few  of  us  use,  though  everybody  has  the  right  to  do 
so.     Second,  the  red  ensign  of  the  merchant  service, 
with  or  without  the  Canadian  arms  in  the  fly,  which 
we  are  more  accustomed  to  use,  because  it  has  been 
easier  to  get — a  sea  flag  brought  ashore  for  decora- 
tive use.     Third,  the  pilot  jack,  which  has  at  least 
as  much  right  on  shore  as  the  red  ensign.       Then, 
perhaps,    we    may    add    the    white    ensign,    or  St. 
George's  Cross,  which  we  frequently  see  put  to  such 
use;  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  strictly 
allowable.     Since  it  belongs  to  battleships  in  com- 
rnission,  no  one  but  a  commissioned  officer  has  a 
right  to  use  it  at  sea,  and  he  only  when  on  duty, 
and  on  the  ship  under  his  command,  or  on  some  boat 
belonging  to   it.     Its  use  on  shore   for  decorative 
purpose   is,  therefore,  open  to  question;    yet    few 
people  hesitate  to  use  it.     The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  blue  ensign,  with  and  without  the  Canadian 
arms  in  the  fly,  except  that  it  rarely  is  used  on  shore 
because  it  is  not  so  decorative  as  the  white  ensign. 
It  is  the  flag  of  ships  of  the  royal  naval  reserve  and 
other  vessels  under  government  control ;  but,  since 
the    Royal    Kennebecasis    Yacht    Club    flies    it   by 
special  license,  it  may  have  the  same  right  on  shore 
that  the  red  ensign  has,  if  anv :  and  we  might  have 
less  scruples  about  using  it  than  about  flying  St. 
George's  Cross.     As  for  the  Roval  Standard,  'there 
are  very  strict  rules  governing  its  use ;    and.  as  a 
general  thing,  it  is  only  raised  where  a  member  of 
the  royal   family   is  present.     T  thin'-  w-^  hivo    as 
much  right  to  put  no  anv  of  these  flags  for  orna- 
ment, excepting  the  Roval  Standard,  as  we  have  to 
raise  any  foreign  flag :  and  I  am  verv  sure  we  have 
no  right  to  fly  anv  one  foreign  flae  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  least  of  all  the  onlv  one  that  has  ever  been 
borne    on    Canadian    soil    by    hostile    forces    since 
Canada  was  British." 


Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  is  superintending  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  marine  biological  station  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  is  to  be  established  at  St.  Andrews, 
N.  B.,  by  the  Canadian  government.  Another 
station  is  to  be  established  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  and  a  third,  which  is  at  Georgian  Bay, 
is  already  in  operation.  The  choice  of  St.  .Andrews 
is  an  excellent  one.  and  was  the  result  of  several 
years'  trial  at  that  place,  as  well  as  at  Canso,  N.  S., 
and  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 


That  the  child  talks  easily ;  that  he  enjoys  the 
language  lesson ;  that  he  has  thoughts  of  his  own  to 
express ;  that  he  does  not  labor  to  speak  correctly ; 
that  right  speaking  is  incidental ;  that  he  talks  to  say 
something  that  he  wishes  to  say ;  that  correct  use  of 
language  is  rhythmic,  comes  of  itself;  that  he  listens 
as  well  as  he  talks ;  that  he  cares  more  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  than  to  say  it. 
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Why  Latin  is  Used  by  Physicians. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  man  who  was  leaning 
against  the  drug  store  counter,  "  why  a  doctor  can't 
write  his  prescription  in  English  instead  of  Latin." 

The  druggist  said :  "  You  think,  I  suppose,  that 
the  doctor  writes  his  prescription  in  Latin  so  it 
can't  be  read  so  easily— so  the  layman  can't  steal 
his  trade  and  learn  what  he  is  giving  him.  But 
that's  all  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  Latin  is  a  more 
exact  and  concise  language  than  English,  and, 
being  a  dead  language,  does  not  change,  as  all  liv- 
ing languages  do. 

"  Then,  again,  since  a  very  large  part  of  all  the 
drugs  in  use  are  botanical,  they  have  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia the  same  names  that  they  have  in  botany — 
the  scientific  names.  Two-thirds  of  such  drugs 
haven't  any  English  names,  and  so  couldn't  be  writ- 
ten in  English. 

."  But  suppose  a  doctor  did  write  a  prescription 
in  English  for  an  uneducated  patient.  The  patient 
reads  it,  thinks  he  remembers  it,  and  so  tries  to  get 
it  filled  from  memory  the  second  time.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  it  calls  for  iodide  of  potassium  and  he 
gets  it  confused  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  He 
could  safely  take,  ten  grains  of  the  first,  but  one 
grain  of  the  second  would  kill  him.  Latin  is  a  pro- 
tection and  a  safeguard.  Prescriptions  in  Latin  he 
can't  read ;  consequently  doesn't  try  to  remember. 

"Now  for  a  final  reason.  Latin  is  a  language 
that  is  used  by  scientific  men  the  world  over,  and 
no  other  language  is.  You  can  get  Latin  prescrip- 
tions filled  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  a  drug  store.  We  had  a  prescription 
come  in  here  the  other  day  which  we  had  put  up 
originally,  and  which  had  since  been  stamped  by 
druggists  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Constantinople, 
Cairo  and  Calcutta.  What  good  would  an  English 
prescription  be  in  St.  Petersburg?" — N.  Y.  Herald. 

A  navigator  or  an  observant  farmer  will  tell  you 
that  a  rosy  sunset  presages  fine  weather ;  a  sickly 
looking,  greenish  hue,  wind  and  rain ;  a  dark  or 
Indian  red,  rain;  a  red  sky  in  the  morning,  bad 
weather  or  much  wind,  perhaps  rain ;  a  gray  sky 
in  the  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dawn,  wind ; 
a  low  dawn,  fair  weather.  Remarkable  clearness 
of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon  may  be  mentioned 
among  signs  of  wet,  if  not  wind. 


For  Friday  Afternoons. 
Recitations. 

A  little  boy  was  dreaming 

Upon  his  mother's  lap, 

That  the  pins  fell  out  of  all  the  stars, 

And  the  stars  fell  into  his  cap. 

So  when  his  dream  was  over. 

What  did  that  little  boy  do? 

He  went  and  looked  inside  his  cap, 

And  found  it  was  not  true. 


A  Little  Dunce. 

They  taught  her — oh,  a  hundred  things! 
The  names  of  all  the  queens  and  kings, 
And  where  they  lived  and  what  they  said, 
And  what  they  did  ere  they  were  dead. 
All,  all  forgot — unless  it  were 
The  way  her  teacher  smiled  at  her. 

They  tried  so  hard  to  make  her  know 

About  the  land  of  Eskimo 

The  temperate  and  the  torrid  zone. 

And  all  the  rest  of  it;  alone 

She  perfectly  remembered  this : 

The  sweetness  of  a  playmate's  kiss. 

Oh  yes,  she  quite  forgot  it  all, 
Except — the  pretty  asters  tall 
She  picked  along  the  way  to  school ; 
The  water  pJashing  sweet  and  cool 
When  all  the  children  stopped  to  drink  .• 
Beside  the  old  well's  mossy  brink. 

And  then,  when  she  came  home  at  night, 
Her  mother's  eyes  so  sweet  and  bright! 
And  father's  hug — the  games  he  played 
At  tea-time  with  his  Httle  maid. 
A  little  dunce?     Nay,  sweetest  wit! 
To  keep  for  aye  the  best  ot  it. 

— Youth's  Companum. 


Real  interest  taken  in  the  task  of  instruction — 
kind  words  and  kiiider  feelings — the  very  expression 
of  the  features,  and  the  glance  of  the  eye,  are  never 
lost  upon  children. — Pestaloszi. 


Listeners  Never  Hear  Any  Good  of  Themselves. 

Three  little  crickets  sleek  and  black, 
Whose  eyes  with  mischief  glistened, 

Climbed  up  on  one  another's  back 
And  at  a  keyhole  listened. 

The  topmost  one  cried  out,  "  Oho"! 

I  hear  two  people  speaking! 
I  can't  quite  see  them  yet,  and  so — 

I'll  just  continue  peeking." 

Soon  Dot  and  Grandma  he  could  see — 

Tea-party  they  were  playing; 
And  as  he  listened  closely,  he 

Distinctly  heard  Dot  saying: 

"  This  pretty  little  table  here 

Will  do  to  spread  the  treat  on 
And  I  will  get  a  cricket,  dear, 
For  you  to  put  your  feet  on." 


•  i   I' 
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The  cricket  tumbled  down  with  fright; 

"  Run  for  your  life,  my  brothers ! 
Fly,  fly !  "    He  scudded  out  of  sight ; 

And  so  did  both  the  others.        — St.  Nicholas. 
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What    the  Birdies   Do. 

(A  Finger  Play.) 
Birdies  in  their  little  nests. 

Hidden  safe  from  sight, 
Are  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping, 

Through  the  quiet  night. 

Birdies  in  the  morning. 

Wakened  from  their  sleep,  •- 

Go  pecking,  pecking,  pecking, 

Finding  food  to  eat. 

Birdies  in  the  sunshine. 

With  little  friends  are  seen 
Hopping,  hopping,  hopping. 

On  the  grassy  green. 

Birdies  all  the  daytime 

Darting  here  and  there. 
Flying,  flying,  flying, 

See  them  everywhere. 

Birdies  when  the  sun  has  set. 

Perched  on  tree  tops  high, 
Are  singing,  singing,  singing, 

Their  evening  lullaby. 

MOTIONS   FOR    THIRD    LINE   IN    EACH   VERSE. 

1.  Birds  sleeping.  Fingers  of  each  hand  folded  over 
thumbs  inside. 

2.  Birds  pecking.  Make  pecking  motion  with  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

3.  Birds  hopping.  Hopping  hands,  on  first  and  second 
fingers. 

4.  Birds  flying.     Flying  motion  with  hands. 

5.  Birds  singing.  Hands  closed  tightly — thum1)s  held 
up  against  and  on  top  of  curved  first  finger.  Move  hands 
to  and  fro  gently. — Selected. 


Stories   or   Anecdotes. 

The  art  of  telling  a  good  story  or  anecdote  is  no 
mean  accomplishment,  and  if  apt  and  well  told  it 
promotes  social  intercourse,  especially  at  meals. 
Anything  that  will  help  people  to  eat  s.owly  will 
help  digestion,  and  incidentally  help  them  to  be 
happy.  Anything  that  will  help  us  to  keep  from 
thinking  of  the  food  we  are  eating  or  talking  about 
it,  will  promote  good  manners  at  table.  If  pupils 
go  home  with  pleasant  incidents  to  tell  about  their 
school  and  its  work,  with  an  occasional  anecdote, 
they  will  very  likely  forget  the  fiction,  "  Teacher 
was  cross  to-day."  Aim  to  promote  pleasant, 
healthy  intercourse  between  school  and  home. 
Fewer  complaints  will  be  carried ;  and  refinement, 
sociability  and  a  better  understanding  will  b^^  the 
result. 


Scrap  Book  and  Picture  Book  Making. 

A  little  time  should  be  devoted  on  occasional 
Friday  afternoons  to  scrap-book  and  picture-book 
making.  Advanced  pupils  may  make  scrap-books 
for  themselves.  An  old  ledger  or  account  book 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  weil.  The  pupils  may 
cut  out  suitable  extracts  during  the  week  from  old 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  keep  them  in  an 
envelope.  When  they  have  quite  a  collection  on 
hand  of  historical  or  geographical  sketches,  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  men,  notes  on  travel,  descrip- 
tions of  natural  curiosities,  anecdotes,  etc.,  they  may 
be  pasted  in  the  scrap-book — not  at  random ;  but  all 
articles  should  be  placed  in  their  proper  departments 
and  blank  pages  left  for  future  use,  so  that  sketches 
and  extracts  brought  in  later  can  be  put  under  their 
correct  heads.  An  index  neatly  written  on  first 
page  aids  in  finding  the  subjects. 

So  few  schools  in  the  country  are  supplied  with 
any  kinds  of  reference  books,  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  should  prove  very  useful,  and  pupils  would 
take  more  interest  in  it  and  refer  to  it  more  frequent- 
ly than  to  a  printed  book  or  encyclopedia.  An 
orderly  arrangement  of  topics  and  neatness  of  label- 
ling and  pasting  in  may  make  the  exercise  of  keep- 
ing a  scrap-book  an  exceedingly  useful  one. 

The  teacher  should  have  both  a  scrap-bock  and 
picture-book  for  the  younger  pupils  to  aid  her  in 
selecting  material  for  language  and  other  work. 


For   the  Blackboard. 

A    GOOD    SWARM    Oi- 

Be  neat. 
Be  prompt.  Be  true. 

Be  polite. 

Be  busy.  Be  firm. 

Be  accurate. 
Be  thoughtful. 
Be  faithful. 
Be  modest. 


BEES. 

Be  honest. 
Be  patient. 
Be  cheerful. 
Be  kind, 
lie  diligent. 
Be  temperate. 
Be  careful.. 
Be  quiet. 


In  each  of  the  following  sentences  a  word  is  con- 
cealed. When  the  words  are  rightly  guessed,  and 
read  in  the  order  given  here,  they  will  form  a 
familiar  proverb : 

1.  A  naughty  cat  ran  away. 

2.  They  found  a  closely  written  roll  in  gathering  up  the 
rubbish. 

3.  It  is  the  best  one  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

4.  The  rug  at  her  stairway  is  not  a  valuable  one. 

5.  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 

6.  Amos   soon   saw   through   the   stratagem. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 

A  press  despatch  says  that  one-third  of  the  six  thousand 
people  who  attended  a  recent  picnic  at  Calgary  were  former 
residents  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Seventeen  United  States  battleships  are  to  sail  for  the 
Pacific  coast  in  December,  by  way  of  Magellan  Straits. 

All  European  residents  are  leaving  Fez,  the  capital  of 
Morocco,   where  the  situation  is  becoming  more  alarming. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question 
will  be  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  arbitration.  The 
Newfoundland  people  object  to  Sunday  fishing  by  United 
States  schooners  while  they  are  barred  from  it  by  law,  and 
to  any  privileges  which  their  own  laws  deny  to  them  being 
granted  to  foreigners  under  the  guise  of  treaty  rights. 
They  do  not  like  to  see  others  getting  more  from  their 
fisheries  than  they  get  themselves;  and  the  Hague  court 
may  uphold  them. 

The  Hague  Peace  Conference  is  still  in  session,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  any  decision  that  seems  of  great  im- 
portance. Its  president,  an  eminent  Russian  statesman, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  easier  to  make  peace 
with  one  enemy  than  with  forty-seven  neutrals. 

The  nearness  of  the  planet  Mars  has  given  astronomers 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  photographing  its  southern 
hemisphere,  for  which  they  have  been  waiting  for  many 
years.  It  is  believed  that  the  photographs  will  reveal  much 
of  interest,  especially  in  regard  to  the  so-called  canals 
that  are  to  be  seen  on  its  (surface;  for  the  photographs, 
by  showing  the  effect  of  the  light  that  falls  through  a 
long  continued  exposure,  may  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth 
where  our  eyes  or  our  optical  instruments  deceive  us. 

In  recent  years  astronomers  have  told  us  that  the  fixed 
stars,  including  our  sun,  are  not  motionless  bodies,  but 
have  each  a  proper  motion  and  a  definite  path.  Now  Sir 
David  Gill  makes  the  wonderful  announcement  that"  a 
great  part  of  space,  so  far  as  we  have  visible  knowledge 
of  it,  is  occupied  by  two  majestic  streams  of  stars  travell- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  both  streams  alike  in  chemical 
construction  and  alike  in  process  of  development. 

A  mummy  factory  has  been  discovered  in  Paris.  Mum- 
mies are  made  there  and  then  sent  to  Egypt  and  sent  back 
to  France  to  be  sold  as  the  real  thing. 

Gypsies,  so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Egypt,  are  now  known  by  their  language  to 
have  come  from  northern  India.  They  first  appeared  in 
southwestern  Europe  aljout  six  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
are  quite  numerous  in  Hungary,  where  they  have  always 
been  well  treated,  though  banished  from  some  other 
countries  on  ipain  of  death.  Now,  however,  because  of 
a  series  of  crimes  attributed  to  them,  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  that  the  gypsies  in  that  country 
must  give  up  their  nomadic  life. 

Raisuli,  the  Moroccan  outlaw  chief,  has  been  visited 
by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mai',  to 
whom  he  says  that  he  has  seized  Sir  Harry  MacLean  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Christian  nations  to  the  ill 
treatment  he  has  received  from  the  gevernment,  hoping 
that  Europe  will  investigate  and  see  that  justice  is  done. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  prisoner's  life  is  in 
no  immediate  danger.  Casablanca,  the  chief  town  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  is  now  occupied  by  French  and 
Spanish  forces,  and  besieged  by  insurgents. 
/ 


The  announcement  that  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China, 
who  is  growing  old  and  infirm,  will  soon  retire  from  the 
control  of  affairs  in  the  great  eastern  empire,  and  hand 
over  the  affairs  of  state  to  the  Emperor,  is  a  cause  of  much 
foreboding  of  evil.  Her  strong  hand  has  held  together 
the  semi -independent  provinces  of  which  the  Empire  is 
composed.  The  change  of  government  at  this  time,  when 
the  new  education  and  popular  unrest  are  combined  with 
the  old  hatred  of  Manchu  rule,  may  be  fraught  with  danger. 
With  a  strong  central  government,  the  great  events  that 
have  happened  in  Japan  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  repeated  in  China :  with  a  weak  one,  no  one  can  tell 
what  to  expect. 

A  movement  in  Germany  to  have  the  study  of  English 
made  compulsory  in  German  Sthools  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  German  Emperor. 

An  Esperanto  congress  has  just  closed  its  sessiorw  in 
England.  By  special  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
a  service  in  Esperanto  was  held  in  one  of  the  best  known 
churches  of  the  city. 

The  so-called  Salton  Sea,  that  vast  lake  formed  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  since  the  river  has  re- 
turned to  its  former  course,  m-ust  gradually  disappear. 
According  to  one  opinion  it  wall  dry  up  in  about  eight 
years. 

Negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  begun 
by  the  Russian  government,  have  resulted  in  amicably  ad- 
justing all  differences  on  the  Indian  frontier  and  in  Persia, 
and  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  these  regions. 

The  Congo  Free  State  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  terri- 
tory is  now  under  the  government  of  Belgium,  or  will  do 
so  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity can  be  completed. 

The  negroes  in  Cuba,  who,  as  a  race,  have  taken  an 
important  part  in  Cuban  insurrections,  now  claim  more 
recognition  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  appoint- 
ment to  pubKc  offices. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  people  of  Bath,  Me., 
have  been  celebrating  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Popham  colony,  and  the  building  of 
the  "Virginia,"  the  first  ship  built  by  Englishmen  on  the 
American  continent. 

It  is  probable  that  a  new  nickel  coin,  worth  two  cents, 
will  be  minted  at  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  the  branch  of  the 
royal  mint  is  established  there,  in  November  or  December 
next. 

Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General,  believes  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century  Ottawa  will  be  the  capital  city 
of  a  nation  of  80,000,000. 

Sir  Edouard  Girouard,  the  distinguished  Canadian  officer, 
is  to  supervise  the  building  of  a  railway  for  the  British 
government  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Its  object  is  to  develop 
the  colony,  and  especially  the  cotton  growing  industry. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  'famous  electrician,  has  tele- 
graphed to  Amherst,  N.  S.,  his  congratulations  on  the 
inauguration  there  of  the  first  plant  on  the  American  con- 
tinent for  the  generation  of  electricity  at  the  mouth  of  a 
coal  mine,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same  to  distant 
commercial  centres.  "  It  is  a  bold  attempt,"  he  says,  "  and 
I  never  thought  it  would  be  first  accomplished  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  my  father  was  born  over  one  hundred 
years  ago." 
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Someone  has  discovered  that  the  Japanese  think  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Christian  nations  are  dirt, 
laziness  and  superstition. 

lAmong  the  remarkable  discoveries  in  Egypt  as  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  antiquity  have 
been  falsified,  the  names  of  their  builders  having  been 
erased  or  covered  up  to  give  place  to  those  of  later  kings. 
One  explorer  announces  that  Rameses  the  Great,  here- 
tofore regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  rulers, 
was  not  great  in  any  way;  but,  with  deliberate  fraud,  had 
caused  his  name  to  be  carved  on  every  statue  and  monu- 
ment that  he  thought  would  stand  the  test  of  time.  Another 
finds  in  the  ruins  of  a  great  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  third 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  when  false  stucco  work  is  cleared 
away,  that  it  was  erected  by  Ikhnaton,  greatest  of  the  Phar- 
aohs, none  of  whose  monuments  elsewhere  have  escaped 
destruction. 

Some  Egyptologists  now  believe  that  the  Egyptians  not 
only  knew  the  art  of  tempering  copper  and  of  making 
malleable  glass,  but  that  they  used  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  and  possibly  were  acquainted  with  electricity.  They 
had  public  schools  and  free  public  libraries,  a  sound 
banking  system  and  a  well  developed  postal  service.  It 
seems  wonderful  indeed  that  all  these  things  should  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  more  wonderful,  if  true, 
that  they  should  have  been  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  this  is  true  of  the  hardened  copper  and 
malleable  glass,  and  may  therefore  well  be  ready  even  to 
believe  that  there  were  other  things  lost  which  are  not 
within  the  range  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  would 
be  hard  for  us  to  understand. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  David  L.  Mitchell,  formerly  principal  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Chatham  and  Gagetown,  and  more  recently 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of   the   Bathurst  grammar  school. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick  wil' 
open  for  the  coming  year  on  Wednesday,  September  4th. 
The  indications  are  that  there  will  not  be  quite  as  many 
students  as  there  were  last  year. 

The  Mt.  Allison  Ladies'  College  will  open  September 
5th,  with  the  prospect  of  a  very  large  attendance  of  pupils. 

Woodstock  l^ress :  "  If  the  success  of  its  pupils  at 
entrance  to  normal  school  and  other  examinations  may 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  efficiency  in  the  consolidated 
school  at  Florenceville,  of  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Squires,  B.  A., 
is  principal,  this  school  may  properly  stand  in  a  very 
enviable  position.  Out  of  seventeen  trying  the  entrance 
examinations  to  normal  school,  one  failure  has  l)ccii  re- 
ported, five  passing  for  first  class,  ten  for  second,  and  one 
making  required  average  on  the  subjects  for  second,  but 
losing  on  spelling." 

Mr.  C.  M.  Chisholm,  recently  the  efficient  director  of 
music  in  the  North  Sydney  schools,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  music  in  the  Alhcrta  college. 

Mr.  H.  Harris  Biggar  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  Sussex  Corner,  N.  B.,  school,  and  will  enter  for  a 
course  in  Mt.  Allison  University  this  month. 

Professor  Raymond  C.  Archibald,  M.  A.,  of  Mt.  .Mlison 
University,  Sackville,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Acadia,  in  place  of  Professor  1^.  K.  Morse, 


resigned.  Professor  Archibald  has  had  a  distinguished 
university  career,  having  done  post-graduate  work  at  Har- 
vard and  in  Germany,  where  he  took  his  Ph.  D.  degree. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Atkinson  has  been  appointed  principal 
'»£  the  Hillsboro,  N.  B.,  superior  school,  and  associated 
with  him  are  Miss  Alice  M.  R.  Thistle,  intermediate  de- 
partment, and  Miss  Winifred  V.  Keith  of  the  primary 
department. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Perry,  recently  principal  of  the  Charlotte 
street  school,  Fredericton,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  consolidated  school  at  Hampton,  N.  B.  Associated 
with  him  are  five  teachers,  among  whom  are  Miss  Phebe 
W.  Robertson,  'B.  A.,  and   Miss   M.  A.   Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  Arnold  Jewett,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Macdonald  consolidated  school  at  Kingston,  N.  D., 
in  place  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  been 
appointed  instructor  of  mathematics  at  the  N.  B.  Normal 
school,  and  superintendent  of  school  gardens  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  announcement  in  last  month's  Review 
that  he  would  accept  a  position  at  Ottawa  was  premature. 

Professor  D.  A.  Murray,  who  has  fined  the  important 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Dalhousie  University,  and  has 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  public  school  education 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  several  years,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  applied  malliematics  in  McGi:l  'university.  Mr. 
Murray  Macneil,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie,  and  re- 
cently assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  fill  Professor  Murray's  place. 

Professor  E.  Brydone  Jack,  of  Dalhousie  University,  has 
accepted  the  chair  of  civil  engineering  at  Manitoba  Uni- 
versity.    He  is  succeeded  by  Prof.   E.   Stone. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Herdman,  recently  principal  of  the  Guys- 
boro,  N.  S.,  academy,  is  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Dalhousie  University  next  term. 

Principal  Isaac  Draper,  of  the  Broadway  school,  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  has  decided  to  retain  his  position,  which  it 
was  .stated  in  last  month's  RevievV  he  had  resigned,  and 
Mr.  R.  Ernest  Estabrooks  remains  on  the  staff  of  the 
Woodstock  grammar  school. 

Mr.  Thos.  Gallant  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  Baddeck  Academy,  C.   B. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Webb  is  the  principal  of  the  Fairville,  N.  B., 
school. 

Sackville  I'ost:  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  B.  A.,  a  native  of  Bay- 
field, has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
astronomy  and  chemistry  in  the  state  agricultural  experi- 
mental station  of  the  university  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lane 
is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  and  taught  in  the 
acacfemy  for  two  years. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  among  tlie  principals 
of  the  St.  John  schools.  Mr,  W,  L.  McDiarmid.  principal 
of  the  Leinster  street  school,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Albert  school,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  E.  G.  McKenzie, 
who  is  now  practising  law  at  Campbellton ;  Mr.  Rex  A. 
Cormier,  of  Hampton,  succeeds  Mr.  McDiarmid  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Leinster  street  school ;  and  Mr.  Enoch  Thomp- 
son, late  of  the  Albert  school  staff,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  LaTour   school. 

Mr.  J.  Robinson  Belyea  has  taken  charge  of  the  superior 
school,   ."Xpohaqui,   N.    B.,   for   the  present   term. 

Mr.  Fred.  McLean  has  entered  upon  his  duties  of  prin  ■ 
cipal  of  tlie  superior  school,  llarcourt,  N.  R. 
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Congratulations  to  Dr.  Thos.  C.  McKay,  son  of  Super- 
visor McKay,  of  Halifax,  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Celia 
Van  Alstine,  of  New  York.  The  Review  wishes  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  McKay  many  years  of  happiness  in  their  new  home 
in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  Dr.  McKay  has  a  chair  in  the 
university. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Howe,  M.  A.,  of  Acadia  University,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Sussex,  N.  B.,  high  school. 

The  Victoria  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  will 
meet  at  Grand  Falls  on  the  12th  and  13th  September. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Shanklin,  recently  principal  of  the  LaTour 
school,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  resigned,  and  will  become  a 
teacher  in  the  Mt.  Allison  Academy. 

Mr.  G.  Hudson  Stewart,  of  Richibucto,  is  principal  of 
the  school  at  Hopewell  Hill,  and  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Alexander 
is  the  principal  of  the  school  at  Harvey,  Albert  Co.,  N.  B. 

Walter  Daley,  a  student  of  the  Elgin,,  Albert  Co.,  N.  B., 
superior  school,  led  the  province  in  the  recent  normal 
school  entrance  examination  for  first  class. 

Mr.  Jo.siah  Barnett  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
superior  school  at  Hartland,  N.  B. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Barteaux,  M.  A.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  Truro,  N.  S.,  Academy.  Associated  with  him  are  Miss 
L.  A.  Richardson,  B.  A.,  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  M.  Sc,  D.  G. 
Davis,  B.  A.,  A.  A.  McKimmie,  B.  A.,  W.  A.  Creelman, 
B.  A.,  and  Miss  Hattie  Dickson. 

Miss  J.  A.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Domestic  Science  school,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Mr.  John  McKinnon,  school  inspector  of  Inverness  Co., 
N.  S.,  died  at  his  home  in  Whycocomagh  on  the  14th  of 
August.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  up  to  a 
few  months  ago  had  been  active  in  the  duties  of  his  inspec- 
torate. He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

The  death  took  place  at  Toronto  recently  of  Dr.  James 
Alexander  McLellan,  formerly  principal  of  the  Ontario 
Normal  College  of  Hamilton,  and  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson.  He  was  a  native  of  Shubenacadie,  N.  S., 
and  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

The  following  candidates  in  their  order  of  merit  passed 
in  the  first  division  in  the  recent  matriculation  and  high 
school  examinations  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick : 
Isabel  F.  A.  Thomas,  Fredericton  high  school;  Harry  D. 
Macauley,  W.  M.  H.  Hoyt,  Edith  D.  Wallace,  St.  John 
high  school ;  Olive  Allen  Wilson,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. ; 
Amy  Napier,  Hazen  Howard,  St.  John  high  school ;  Wm. 
H.  Irving,  Moncton  grammar  school ;  Margaret  McD. 
Wilson,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. ;  C.  Perley  Sleeves,  Fred- 
ericton high  school. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Sinims  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  South  Knowlesville,  N,  B.,  school  to  take  a  course  at 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  George  E.  F,  Sherwood,  A.  B.,  lately  principal  of  the 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  high  school,  intends  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Tnttle,  recently  principal  of  the  school  at 
Penobsquis,  N.  B.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  superior  school 
at  North  Head,  Grand  Manan. 

Principal  O'Keefe  has  assumed  the  principalship  of  the 
St.  George,  N.  B.,  superior  schonl.  in  place  of  Mr.  Louis 
Baldwin,  who  has  become  principal  of  the  school  at  Centre- 
ville,  Carleton  County. 


Charles  H.  Rogers,  who  is  now  living  in  the  parish  of 
Woodstock,  N.  B.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  school  teachers  in 
the  province.  He  is  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  began 
teaching  school  fifty-nine  years  ago  at  Bristol.  — Despatch. 

Miss  Gena  Smith,  the  lady  principal  of  Edgehill  School 
for  Girls,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  has  been  very  successful  in  com- 
pleting her  staff  in  England,  and  several  experienced  teach- 
ers with  excellent  testimonials  are  on  their  way  to  Windsor. 
The  school  re-opens  Wednesday,  September  nth. 

Mr.  Fenwick  Shaw  has  taken  charge  of  the  school  at 
Stewiacke,  N.  S.,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Tibert  of  the  Londonderry, 
N.  S.,  school. 

The  lectures  of  the  Law  School  of  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  will  commence  September  3rd. 

Lectures  begin  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
September  30th. 

Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  September, 
26th  and  27th. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Worrell,  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  the  new  grade  nine  department  in  the  St.  John 
high  school. 

At  the  annual  teachers'  examination  held  in  British 
Columbia  in  July,  academic  certificates  were  granted  to 
the  following  teachers  from  the  Maritime  provinces : 
Chas.  J.  Davis,  B.  A.,  William  R.  Eraser,  B.  A.,  Josephine 
M.  Heales,  B.  A.,  Francis  P.  H.  Layton,  B.  A.,  Allan 
F.  Matthews,  B.  A.,  Edna  P.  Sinnott,  B.  A.,  Burton  J. 
Wood,  B.  Sc,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax;  Isaac 
Crombie,  B. ,  A.,  Gordon  H.  Gower,  B.  A.,  Maie  I.  Mes- 
senger, B.  A.,  Florence  A.  MacKinley,  B.  A.,  Elsie  McNeil, 
B.  A.,  Jessie  M.  Shamper,  B.  A,  Acadia  University, 
Wolfville ;  Fred  R.  -Anderson,  B.  A.,  and  Roy  D.  Fullerton, 
B.   A.,    Mount  Allison   University,   Sackville. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

A  Brief  History  of  Canada,  pages  148;  A  Brief  History 
OF  Great  Britain,  pages  235.     Cloth.     By  J.  B.  Calkin, 
M.  A.    Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh.    A.  &  W. 
MacKinlay,  Ltd.     Halifax. 
These  two  volumes  are  neatly  printed  in  large  type  and 
very  fully  illustrated.     The  author,  Mr.  J.  B.   Calkin,  late 
principal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School,  has  done  his 
part  of  the  work  well,  giving  in  a  compact  form  two  excel- 
lent text-books. 

First  Steps  in  English  ;  For  Canadian  Schools.  Goth. 
Pages  172.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  book  in  its  contents  and  illus- 
trations. It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  com- 
position, and  incidentally  it  is  an  introduction  to  grammar 
and  literature.  Its  topics  are  well  arranged,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  evidently  by  one  who  knows  how  to  present  the 
subject  to  children. 

Chemistry  for  Schools.     By  G.   K.   Mills,  B.  A.     Edited 
by  W.   Lash   Miller,   F.   B.   Kenrick  and  F.  B.  Allen, 
Toronto  University.     Cloth.     Pages  222.     W.  J.  Gage 
&  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
with  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  atomic  or  molecular  hypo- 
theses,   or    at    least    to    relegate    them    to    an    appendix. 
Younger  students  will  not  suffer  from  the  exclusion  of  such 
matter. 


£t)Ucational  IRevicw    Supplement,   ©ctober,    1907. 
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The  normal  institute  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  re- 
ferred to  on  another  page,  should  attract  a  large 
gathering.  To  young  teachers  of  receptive  minds 
the  opportunity  to  observe  skilful  teacliing  in  actual 
schools  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  listen 
to  papers  about  teaching. 


Chancellor  Jones  at  Fredericton  a  few  davs  ago 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  quarrel  between  science 
studies  and  language  and  classics.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  every  true  teacher.  It  is  only  by  teach- 
ing hobbies  and  petting  certain  subjects,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  equally  important,  that  the  educa- 
tional balance  is  disturbed  and  courses  of  study  are 
deranged. 


The  pictures  offered  to  new  subscribers  of  the 
Peview  during  August  and  September  are  now 
entirely  exliausted,  and  the  offer  is  withdrawn  after 
liie  first  of  October. 


The  excellent  paper  on  nature  study  in  this  num- 
ber may  show  some  anxious  teachers  how  to  carry 
out  such  a  course  without  interfering  with  other 
subjects. 


While  not  in  favor  of  all  the  details  of  the  new 
pension  scheme  for  New  Brunswick  teachers,  a  bare 
outline  of  which  is  given  on  another  page,  the 
Review  is  disposed  to  give  it  a  kindly  nod  of  re- 
cognition and  to  invite  brief  discussions  of  its 
features  in  these  columns.  Such  discussion  may 
show  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  best  available  scheme 
to  secure  a  most  desirable  end — the  pensioning  of 
aged  teachers  and  the  granting  of  an  annuity  to 
those  afflicted  with  a  permanent  disability.  Since 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  these  in  the  profes- 
sion, would  it  not  be  a  simpler  matter  for  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  willing  to  aid  a  pension  scheme, 
to  give  a  moderate  annuity  to  these  few  on  retire- 
ment? 


The  July  number  of  Acadicnsis,  D.  Russell  Jack, 
editor,  is  something  more  than  a  magazine — it  is  an 
interesting  volume  of  history  comprising  some  i6o 
pages  of  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  its  readers. 
The  volume,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Judges  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Times,  is 
embellished  with  portraits  of  noted  persons,  scenes, 
coats-of-arms,  maps,  descriptive  of  the  text.  Such 
a  publication  is  creditable  to  its  editor  and  to  the 
Acadian  provinces. 


The  prize  winner  in  the  Landseer  picture  compe- 
tition will  be  announced  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Review.  The  prize  was  offered  in  .\ugust  and  the 
children's  stories  were  to  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
the  15th  of  September.  So  many  competitors  have 
been  heard  from  that  it  is  impcssible  to  read  all  the 
essays  and  announce  the  result  in  this  number. 
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War  Upon  Weeds. 

This  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  weeds  has  be- 
come of  such  vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  that 
any  means  of  eradicating  these  pests  of  his  fields 
and  of  directing  wholesale  attention  to  them  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed.  The  book  on  Farm  Weeds,* 
just  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  not  only  a  very  useful  work,  but  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume  and  the  skilful  and  artistic  manner 
in  which  the  more  prominent  weeds  of  Canada  are 
represented  in  full  page  pictures,  will  make  the 
study  of  them  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  school 
and  on  the  farm.  If  the  motive  in  publishing  the 
volume  was  to  interest  everybody  in  weeds  and  lead 
all,  young  and  old,  to  engage  in  a  war  of  extirpation 
upon  them,  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised 
than  this. 

The  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Clark,  Seed  Commissioner  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  The  text,  which  em- 
braces an  introduction  on  weeds,  the  losses  due  to 
them,  etc.,  their  place  among  plants,  and  a  particular 
description  of  each  weed — its  time  of  flowering, 
mode  of  propagation,  in  what  parts  of  Canada  it 
occurs,  the  injury  it  causes,  and  the  method  of 
eradicating  it,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
botanist  and  entomologist  of  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa.  He  has  done  his  work  with 
characteristic  ability  and  thoroughness,  leaving  lit- 
tle to  be  desired. 

The  full  page  illustrations  were  made  in  water- 
colour  from  actual  specimens,  under  Dr.  Fletcher's 
supervision,  by  Mr.  Norman  Criddle,  a  well-known  - 
plant  student,  of  Aweme,  Manitoba.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  no  better  or  more  artistic  portraits  of 
plants  have  ever  been  published  in  Canada. 

A  book  like  this,  printed  and  illustrated  in  such 
attractive  style  and  published  by  experts  on  weeds 
should  have  a  wide  circulation  and  be  followed  with 
excellent  industrial  results.  It  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  for  every  home  and  rural  school  in  Canada. 


Attention  is  directed  to  Dr.  Inch's  notice  on 
another  page  of  the  Lord  Meath  prize  essays,  and 
to  other  new  advertisements  in  this  number. 


How  to  Punctuate. 

An  exceedingly  useful  and  concise  little  volume* 
of  less  than  fifty  pages  is  that  on  Punctuation  by 
Dr.  Logan,  of  Toronto,  in  which  the  writer  presents 
a  few  compact  and  simple  hints  on  a  subject  that 
appeals  to  everyone  who  wields  a  pen.  The  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon  and  dash 
are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  "  follow  the  tendency 
of  publishers  and  printers  in  dispensing  with  every 
sign  of  punctuation  not  positively  required  to  make 
sense  or  to  prevent  obscurity."  Armed  with  the 
few  hints  that  the  book  contains,  which  can  be  made 
a  permanent  equipment  of  one's  literary  style  after 
an  hour's  study,  the  busy  man  or  woman  may  with 
pleasure  forget  the  cumbrous  and  arbitrary  rules  of 
the  rhetoricians,  which  if  he  ever  laboriously  studied 
in  his  school  days  must  have  made  his  last  state 
worse  than  the  first. 

A  long  suffering  army  of  conscientious  writers 
and  proof-readers  may  hail  the  appearance  of  a 
sensible  argument  that  at  last  seems  to  settle  this 
awkward  business  of  punctuation. 

The  book  is  dedicated  in  very  felicitous  language 
to  a  well-known  teacher.  Dr.  Soloan,  principal  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  normal  school.  "  To  David  Soloan, 
sturdy  citizen — expert  teacher  ....  both  as  an  ap- 
preciation of  your  sane  pedagogic  ideals  and  your 
great  gifts  in  teaching,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the 
genial  friendship  between  us,  which  began  twenty 
years  ago  under  the  early  half-lights  of  knowledge 
ih  the  college  by  the  sea." 


*  Farm  Weeds  of  Canada  ;  by  Geo.  H.  Clark,  B.  S.  A., 
and  James  Fletcher,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  F.  L,  S.,  with 
iUustrations  by  Norman  Criddle.  Published  by  direction 
of  the  Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  teacher  wrote  us  asking  where  \ 
he  could  obtain  pictures  of  our  leading  educationists 
to  adorn  his  schoolroom.  No  pictures  exist,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  would  be  suitable  for  school 
decoration,  but  the  Review  is  desirous  of  meeting 
this  very  proper  request  by  publishing  full  page  en- 
gravings of  our  superintendents  of  education, 
normal  school  and  other  leading  teachers.  The 
portrait  of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  was 
printed  several  years  ago,  and  we  have  had  frequent 
requests  for  it  recently.  With  Dr.  Inch's  permis- 
sion it  will  be  re-printed  at  an  early  date.  Next 
month  we  hope  to  give  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay's  portrait. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  discontinue  the  reproduc- 
tions of  art  paintings  now  being  sent  out  with  the 
Review,  but  in  future  these  will  be  published  alten- 
nately  with  those  of  our  leading  educationists. 

♦QuANTiTATm:  Punctuation;  an  Essay  in  the  Peda- 
gogy of  English  Composition;  by  J.  D.  Logan,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  (Harvard).  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto. 
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Visits  to  Engrlish  Schools— III. 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 
The  pupils  in  our  schools  have  home  lessons  to 
learn,  perhaps  not  in  all,  but  certainly  in  most  of 
the  schools  in  this  part  of  Canada.  The  other  even- 
ing I  met  a  little  maid  carrying  a  load  of  six  books 
strapped  together.  She  told  me  she  had  a  lesson 
to  learn  for  the  morrow  from  each  book.  If  this 
was  done  with  any  kind  of  thoroughness,  it  would 
take  considerable  time  from  the  child's  recreation 
hours.  If  it  was  done  by  other  pupils  of  the  same 
school  a  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the  teacher 
would  be  taken  up  in  hearing  and  marking  recita- 
tions instead,  of  teaching.  If  the  teacher  spends  an 
hour  or  two  in  her  own  preparation  of  the  same 
lessons  that  are  given  to  the  pupils,  there  may  be 
an  advantage  in  giving  home  lessons  in  moderation. 
But  it  is  not  an  advantage  if  the  child  has  too 
many,  and  if  the  preparation  of  these  saves  the 
teacher  the  necessity  of  teaching. 

In  English  elementary  schools  no  home  lessons 
are  given  to  the  pupil.  A  teacher  may  stimulate 
bis  more  ambitious  pupiis  to  "  look  into  "  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  lesson  at  home,  or  a  pupil  may  do 
so  of  his  own  free  will,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
compulsion  exercised  in  the  matter. 

In  a  village  school  where  I  spent  a  few  hours,  a 
young  teacher  was  giving  an  oral  lesson  on  history. 
No  text-books  are  used  in  history  in  English  ele- 
mentary schools,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  but    the 
teacher  gives  orally  stories  of  leading  events.     The 
class  was  composed  of  boys  of  the  sixth  standard, 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.     The  story  told 
by  the  teacher  was  an  incident  from  Nelson's  victory 
of  the   Nile.     The   pupils   were   expected   to   listen 
attentively  and   reproduce  the  story   in  their    own 
words.     The  teacher  had  evidently  caught  the  spirit 
of  battle,  for  he  repeated  with  considerable  unction 
at  every  interval  where  he  seemed  to  lose  the  thread 
of  the  story,  or  to  be  at  a  loss  for  suitable  ideas, 
"  Our  fellows  licked  the  French,"  a  sentiment  that 
each   young   Briton    before   him   religiously    repro- 
duced when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  a  version  of 
the  story.     The  teacher  had  referred  feveral  times 
to  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  French  admiral,  and 
the  little  chap,  his   son   Casablanca,"   and   gave    a 
dramatic  finish  to  his  story  by   reciting  how   "  the 
admiral's  flagship  '  L'Orient,'  blew  up  with  the  little 
chap  Casablanca  at  his  post  on  the  deck."     No  ex- 
[iJanation  was  given  of  the  memorable  part  of  the 


incident — that  Casablanca  was  at  his  post  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  his  dying  father,  nor  was  there 
a  hint  of  the  heroism  of  the  boy  and  his  sacrifice 
to  duty.  After  the  class  was  dismissed,  I  ventured 
to  hint  to  the  teacher  that  Napoleon  was  not  Casa- 
blanca's father,  and  that  the  illustrious  general  was 
not  even  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  I  hope  the 
teacher  has  reconstructed  his  story  by  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  facts,  which  he  could  have  done  in 
the  first  place  by  some  thoughtful  preparation  of 
his  work. 

In  this  village  school  and  in  others  that  I  visited, 
the  first  hour  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  by  the 
principal  in  giving  religious  instruction.  On  this 
day  he  impressed  very  clearly  the  duty  of  obedience, 
the  duty  to  God  and  to  one's  neighbour,  the  being 
honest  and  faithful,  and  avoiding  every  appearance 
of  sin  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  He  spoke  of  the 
care  of  God  for  every  one  of  us,  in  keeping  us  in 
health  and  providing  us  with  the  good  things  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  approaching  to  any  dogma 
cr  creed  in  the  teaching  of  that  particular  morning, 
and  its  simplicity  nnd  directness  impressed  me. 

In  the  infant  department  of  this  school  there  was 
more  of  an  approach  to  kindergarten  methods  than 
we  usually  see  in  the  first  classes  of  our  primary 
schools.  All  the  teaching  was  done  from  objects. 
A  class  in  number  was  adding  and  subtracting  by 
means  of  small  shells  in  figures  above  ten — or  at 
least  the  teacher  was  doing  it  for  them.  The  little 
ones,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  could  of 
course  have  no  conception,  except  in  a  few  indi- 
vidual cases,  of  what  they  were  attempting  to  do. 

In  the  principal's  room  two  classes  were  being 
taught  at  the  same  time,  which  led  to  considerable 
confusion.  The  desks  and  furnishings  of  the  rooT; 
were  of  Spartan  plainness  and  simplicity — wooden 
benches  and  desks  which  made  a  harsh  grating  noise 
every  time  they  were  moved,  which  was  frequently, 
along  the  stone  floor ;  the  stone  walls  of  the  room 
were  ornamented  with  a  few  pictures,  chiefly  on 
religious  subject-;,  and  antiquities,  none  of  them  of 
a  cheerful  nature,  and  none  having  references  to 
characteristics  of  the  country,  or  of  its  institutions, 
except  the  picture  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
school  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  what  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
England,  and  yet  the  building  was  the  most  hope- 
lessly plain  in  its  exterior  and  interior  furnishings 
of  any  I  saw  in  the  village; 

Plain  English   people  perhaps  think  anything  i.; 
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good  enough  for  a  school  house.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  that  the  same  feehng  prevailed  here ;  but 
better  buildings  with  brighter  surroundings  are 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  "old  red  school- 
house  " — sometimes  not  even  red  or  of  any  well- 
defined  colour.  A  few  of  these,  however,  are  still 
left  for  the  historian  of  education  for  the  future  to 
look  upon. 


Noted  Days  in  October. 

By  Miss  E.  Robinson. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1226,  there  died  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages — one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  attractive  of  those'  holy  people 
who  have  won  the  title  of  saint.  This  was  the  great 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans.  When  St.  Francis  was  young,  he 
was  very  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  but  with  a  quick 
intelligence  and  fine  tastes.  When  he  was  about 
twenty-five,  he  had  a  bad  illness,  and  this  turned 
his  thoughts  to  living  for  others  instead  of  for  him- 
self alone.  He  began  to  give  away  everything  that 
he  had,  and  to  care  for  the  poor  and  sick,  especially 
for  lepers  and  others  who  had  loathsome  diseases 
that  made  most  people  hold  aloof  from  them.  He 
wished  to  live,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  life  that 
our  Lord  had  lived  on  earth,  and  little  by  little  he 
won  over  other  people  to  imitate  him.  He  gathered 
a  band  of  disciples  round  him,  at  first  only  seven  or 
eight,  and  sent  them  out,  telling  them :  "  Preach 
peace  and  patience ;  tend  the  wounded ;  relieve  the 
distressed;  reclaim  the  erring;  bless  them  which 
persecute  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefnlly 
use  you."  Ten  years  after  the  band  had  increased 
to  five  thousand,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
the  followers  of  St.  Francis  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe,  and  had  sent 
missionaries  to  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
Their  strictest  rule  was  that  of  poverty;  they  were 
to  possess  nothing  of  their  own.  St.  Francis  him- 
self laboured  in  diflferent  countries  as  a  missionary, 
and  everywhere  he  gained  disciples.  At  last,  worn 
out  by  toils  and  sufferings,  he  died  in  his  cell  near 
Assisi.  As  death  drew  near,  he  tried  to  say  the 
142nd  psalm,  and  at  the  words :  "  Bring  my  soul 
out  of  prison,"  he  breathed  his  last.  St.  Francis 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  words :  "  The  Lord 
is  loving  unto  every  man,  and  His  mercy  is  over  all 
His  works."  Not  only  did  he  love  his  fellow-men, 
and  show  his  love  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  kindness, 


but  he  was  passionately  fond  of  all  Cjod's  creatures . 

He  praised  God  for  "the  sun  which  shone  above ;  for  the 
day  and  for  the  night ;  for  his  mother  the  earth,  and  for 
his  sister  the  moon;  for  the  winds  which  blew  in  his  face; 
for  the  pure  precious  water,  and  for  the  jocund  fire;  for 
the  flowers  under  his  feet,  and  for  the  stars  above  his 
head; — saluting  and  blessing  all  creatures,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  as  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

In  a  well-known  book  called  the  "Froietti,"  that 
is,  "  The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  many  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  of  him,  some  of  them  too 
wonderful  to  be  believed,  but  all  bearing  witness  to 
the  beautiful  depths  of  love  in  his  character,  and  to 
the  influence  for  good  that  he  exerted.  The  poet 
Longfellow  has  put  into  verse  the  famous  legend  of 
the  saint's  preaching  to  the  birds  in  his  poem  called 
''  The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis." 

St.  Denis,  the  patron  saint  of  France,  is  commem- 
orated on  the  9th  of  October.  For  hundreds  of 
years  this  saint  has  been  believed  by  many  people  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dionysius  who  is  named  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  who  was  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  And  though  it  is 
maintained  that  this  belief  is  a  mistake,  the  popular 
story  will  be  given  here.  Dionysius  was  an  Athen- 
ian philosopher  who,  while  our  Lord  was  on  earth, 
went  to  Egypt  to  study  astrology.  There  he  observ- 
ed the  three  hours  darkness  which  overspread  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  was  much 
troubled,  and  meditated  long  and  deeply.  When 
St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  Dionysius  heard  and 
believed ;  he  was  baptized  and  became  a  bishop,  and 
later  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  in  France.  An 
old  narrative  says : 

St.  Denis  arrived  at  Paris,  the  capital  of  that  country 
an  exceeding  great  and  rich  city,  full  of  inhabitants  and 
well  provided  with  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth ;  the 
skies  were  bright,  and  the  lands  fertile,  and  it  seemed  to 
Denis  another  Athens.  So  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence 
there,  and  to  teach  these  people  who  were  learned  and 
happy  and  rich  in  all  things  but  those  which  concerned 
their  salvation,  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness.  There- 
fore Denis  preached  to  them  the  gospel  and  converted 
many.  This  displeased  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  who  stirred  up  enemies  against  him. 

So  St.  Denis  was  persecuted ;  and  when  he  refused 
to  worship  the  Roman  gods,  his  head  was  struck  off 
with  those  of  his  companions.  Their  bodies  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  but  the  legend 
says  that  St.  Denis  arose,  and,  carrying  his  head  in 
his  hands,  walked  two  miles,  to  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  the  story  of 
Ihis  miracle  which  called  forth  the  well-known 
wittv  saying :  "La  distance  ne  vaut  Hen;  ce  nest  que 
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ia  premier  pas  qui  coute  "  (The  distance  is  of  no 
consequence;  it  is  the  first  step  only  that  is  difficult). 
But  this  part  of  the  story  is  undoubtedly  of  later 
date,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  m  pictures  of 
martyrs  who  have  been  decapitated,  the  martyr  is 
represented  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands,  to  show 
the  manner  of  his  death.  St.  Denis  became  the 
patron  saint  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  had  the 
same  place  of  honour  with  the  French  army  as  was 
given  to  St.  George  by  English  soldiers.  The 
oriflamme,  or  royal  standard  of  France,  was  the 
banner  consecrated  upon  his  tomb.  An  old  ballad 
says: 

St  George  he  was  for  England, 

St.  Denis  was  for  France, 
Singing  "Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense." 

October  i8th  is  the  day  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangel- 
*ist.  We  are  told  very  little  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Bible. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch.  St. 
Paul  calls  him  "  the  beloved  physician,"  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  he  was  an  artist,  and  he  has  been 
chosen  as  the  patron  saint  of  artists  and  academies 
of  art.  He  is  sometimes  represented  in  pictures  as 
painting  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin.  His  symbol  is 
ihe  winged  ox ;  this  is  because  the  ox  is  the  emblem 
of  sacrifice,  and  St.  Luke's  gospel  deals  especially 
with  the  priestly  office  of  our  Saviour  in  offering 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  all  mankind.  The  book 
of  the  Acts  was  also  written  by  St.  Luke,  who  ac- 
companied St.  Paul  on  many  of  his  joumcymgs. 
He  continued  his  missionary  labours  long  after  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
martyred  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

St.  Crispin's  day  falls  on  the  25th  of  this  month. 
St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispian  were  brothers,  who 
went  with  St.  Denis  from  Rome  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  France.  They  supix>rted  themselves  by 
making  shoes  at  Sois.sons ;  but  the  governor  of  the 
town,  finding  that  they  were  Christians,  caused 
them  to  be  beheaded.  They  are  called  the  patron 
saints  of  shoemakers.  The  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  fought  on  St.  Crispin's  day,  1415,  "  a  day," 
says  the  old  chronicler,  "  faire  and  fortunate  to  the 
English,  but  most  sorowful  and  unluckie  to  the 
French."  ,  Shakespeare  puts  the  following  words 
into  the  mouth  of  King  Henry  V,  as  he  encourages 
his  men  before  the  battle : 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 


Will  yearly  on  the  Vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  "Tomorrow  is  Saint  Crispian :' 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeves  and  show  his  scars, 
Aad  say,  'These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered. 

The  apostles  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  are  to- 
gether commemorated  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Very  little  is  known  about  them.  St.  Jude,  in  his 
epistle,  calls  himself  "  the  brother  of  James." 
Traditions  agree  that  they  were  martyred  in  Persia. 
A  superstition  very  like  that  attached  to  St. 
Swithin's  day  is  held  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's 
day. 

October  31st,  the  eve  of  All  Hallows,  or  All 
Saints'  day.  Hallow  E'en,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
has  from  very  early  times  been  held  to  be  a  season 
when  supernatural  influences  had  especial  sway,  and 
when  the  future  could  be  divined  by  certain  rites. 
This  questioning  of  the  future  generally  turns  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  husband  or  wife,  and  the 
ceremonies  observed  are  very  much  the  same  wher- 
ever they  are  practised.  The  poet  Burns,  in  his 
"  Halloween,"  gives  a  full  account  of  these  sports 
as  they  were  carried  on  in  Scotland  in  his  day. 
Nuts  and  apples  are  always  eaten,  and  play  an  im- 
jiortant  part  in  divination.  .\  common  name  for 
the  Eve  is  "  Nut  Crack  Night."  In  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  an  old  custom  is  to  light  a  fire  and 
arrange  in  a  circle  in  the  ashes  a  number  of  stones, 
one  for  each  person  in  the  assemblage.  When  the 
fire  goes  out  the  stones  are  sought  for,  and  if  any 
have  been  displaced  or  injured,  ill  luck  is  foretold 
for  their  owners.  .\  common  superstition  says  that 
children  born  on  this  day  have  certain  supernatural 
powers.  Scott,  in  "  The  Monastery,"  makes  use  of 
this  belief.  The  little  heiress  of  .Avcnel  is  said  to 
have  seen  the  ghost  of  her  father,  and  the  gossips 
explain : 

Touching  the  bairn,  it's  weel  kend  she  was  born  on 
Ifallowe'en  was  nine  years  ganc,  and  they  that  are  born 
on  Hallowe'en  whiles  see  mair  than  ither  folk. 


"  Now  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "  see  who  can 
make  up  a  '  story  '  containing  the  words  '  boys,' 
■  bees,'  and  '  bear.'  "  The  freckled  boy's  hand  was 
up  at  once.  "  Well,  Michael."  And  Michael  re- 
sponded :  "  Boys  bees  bare  whin  they  goes  in 
shwimmin'." 
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Nature  Study. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Reid,  Campbellton,  N.  B. 
Our  course  of  instruction  is  so  full  that,  it  seems 
as  though  very  little  time  can  be  spared  for  nature 
study.  This  subject,  left  as  it  is  largely  to  the 
teacher  to  select  what  and  how  much  shall  be  taught, 
is  the  easiest  crowded  out.  But  surely  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  course.  The  child  who  has  been 
led  to  know  something  of  his  own  surroundings, 
and  to  be  interested  in  and  in  sympathy  with  them, 
has  an  added  interest  in  life.  His  powers  of  obser- 
vation are  developed,  and  he  sees  what  otherwise 
he  would  pass  by  without  noticing.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  the  things  we  are  interested  in  we 
see.  The  teacher  who  has  led  the  child  to  love  the 
study  of  nature  has  done  much  more  for  him  than 
if  she  had  taught  him  to  work  out  the  most  intri- 
cate problems  or  led  him  to  memorize  history  until 
he  knows  the  event  connected  with  every  date  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  text-book.  These  things  he 
soon  forgets,  to  a  great  extent,  and  most  of  them 
.he  never  misses,  although  he  has,  of  course,  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
powers  and  memory  in  the  mastering  of  them.  But 
could  not  his  mind  be  developed  equally  well  in 
acquiring  something  that  will  stay  with  him  and  be 
to  him  a  lasting  source  of  interest  and  pleasure? 
The  study  of  nature  is  a  live  study.  The  text-book, 
the  world  around  him,  is  ever  open  before  him  with 
its  changing  aspects  as  the  seasons  change — always 
new,  always  interesting — with  its  past  history  written 
on  its  face  for  the  student  of  nature  to  read.  It  is  a 
subject  large  enough  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  years  of  study  will  be  meagre,  but  inter- 
esting enough  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  through 
all  that  time.  And  it  has  a  telling  effect  on  the 
boy's  moral  character.  No  boy  can  be  cruel  if  he 
has  learned  to  love  the  study  of  birds  and  insects. 
It  makes  him  better,  happier,  more  useful — and  this 
is  surely  the  aim  of  all  true  education. 

Quite  often,  too,  the  teacher,  having  got  very 
little  nature  study  as  a  pu])il,  feels  that  she  knows 
too  little  to  undertake  to  teach  it.  What  is  she  going 
to  teach  and  where  will  she  begin?  As  regards  her- 
self, the  first  study  of  all  true  teachers  is  the  high- 
est of  all  nature  studies,  the  study  of  the  child. 
As  regards  where  she  shall  begin  to  teach.  Prof. 
Lochhead's  advice  is  "Begin — anything  that  has  an 
interest  for  the  children,  anything  that  has  an  inter- 


est for  you — something  suggested  by  a  reading  les- 
son. Once  begun  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  that  will  come  up  for  investigation 
— only  be  sure  to  begin.  There  are  many  common- 
place things  to  study  when  we  really  see  with  our 
eyes  and  hear  with  our  ears  and  realize  that  every 
detail  of  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  or 
of  the  country  around,  has  a  history  and  a  meaning, 
most  of  it  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child." 

Of  course,  as  teachers,  we  must  have  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  subject  ourselves  before  we 
attempt  to  teach  it.  It  is  right  to  study  and  investi- 
gate with  the  pupils,  but  we  need  help  outside  of 
this.  There  are  many  excellent  books  on  .nature 
study,  some  of  which  every  teacher  should  have,  and 
that  such  be  in  the  library  oi  every  school  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  library.  Every  teacher  should 
read  "  The  Nature  Study  Idea,"  by  Bailey,  and 
"  Flash-lights  of  Nature,"  by  Grant  Allan ; 
then  there  is  "  Nature's  Garden,"  by  Blanchard : 
"  Nature  Study  Course,"  by  Deerness,  and  a  great 
many  others  on  nature  study  in  general,  besides  a 
great  variety  of  comprehensive  ones  on  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  subject.  These  latter  are 
many  of  them  too  expensive  for  a  teacher  to  afford 
in  a  private  library;  and  here  is  where  the  school 
library  should  come  in. 

Granted  that  very  little  time  can  be  given  to  nature 
study,  there  are  spare  moments  that  can  be  utilized 
— just  a  few  minutes  here  and  there  on  something 
that  happens  to  come  up — excursions  to  be  made 
after  school,  questions  put  to  the  children  and  sug- 
gestions made  that  will  lead  them  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  and  senses  alert  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
come  in  next  morning  full  of  the  things  they  saw. 
It  may  be  a  new  bird — it  often  is — of  very  wonder- 
ful colour  and  marking,  showing  how  sadly  in  need 
of  training  the  pupil  is  along  the  line  of  making 
correct  observations  in  detail ;  later,  the  wonderful 
specimen  sobers  down  into  something  quite  ordinary. 
Thus,  with  only  a  few  minutes  now  and  then,  with 
very  little  space  on  the  time-table,  nature  study  may. 
be  made  a  very  important  feature  of  the  year's 
work. 

We  can  begin  work  right  where  we  are — in  our 
home  surroundings,  in  the  school-yard.  Study  the 
plants  that  grow  there — not  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  particularly,  but  with  regard  to  their  en- 
vironment. Why  they  grow  in  that  particular 
locality ;  what  in  their  structure  makes  them  adapt- 
ed to  their  surroundings ;    the    effect  of  light    and 
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thade;  which  appear  first  in  spring;  the  dispersion 
of  their  seeds;  the  insects  that  visit  them.  Study 
the  plants  of  the  locaHty — which  thrive  as  wayside 
plants;  which  grow  in  the  fields;  which  of  these 
latter  may  be  classed  as  obnoxious  weeds,  and  why 
some  of  them  are  so  difficult  to  exterminate.  Keep 
a  plant  calendar  for  the  .  lom ;  if  board  space  is 
limited,  a  sheet  of  manilla  wrapping,  paper  tacked 
on  the  wall  answers,  where  the  children  themselves 
may  keep  a  record  of  the  season's  flowers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  find  them,  with  the  name  of  the 
finder,  date,  locality,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
plant — and  have  every  child  keep  a  similar  one  for 
l.'imself.  They  are  interested  and  kept  on  the  watch 
for  new  flowers,  that  they  may  be  the  first  to  bring 
them.  If  they  are  taught  to  press  and  mount  plants, 
it  adds  to  their  interest,  and  may  help  them  to 
iilentify  the  same  plant  afterwards. 

Study  the  trees  as  they  b'.ossom.  Which  of  them 
bear  blossoms  before  the  leaves,  and  which  do  not ; 
which  have  jjerfect  flowers,  and  which  have  two 
sets  of  flowers,  and  whether  these  occur  on  the 
same  or  on  different  trees.  Just  here  you  may  be 
enlightened  as  to  how  little  the  children  really  know. 
If  you  have  thought  that  the  children  knew  as  much, 
or  more,  than  you,  and  that  the  little  you  knew  was 
not  worth  trying  to  teach,  it  may  be  encouraging 
to  find  a  boy  who  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  his 
belief  that  the  branch  another  has  brought  into 
school  hanging  with  blossoms  never  grew  on  any 
maple  tree !  Then  there  are  the  birds,  in  which 
the  children  are  always  interested,  even  if  their  de- 
scriptions are  at  first  somewhat  startling.  Cater- 
pillars brought  into  the  schoolroom  in  the  fall  form 
an  interesting  study,  and  the  children  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish, from  the  cocoons,  which  will  develop  into 
moths  and  which  into  butterflies.  The  most  inter- 
esting event  in  connection  is  the  emerging  of  the 
insect,  when  the  children  can  learn  its  name  and  have 
its  life  history.  They  may  learn,  a' so,  to  distinguish 
between  those  insects  which  are  beneficial  and  those 
that  are  injurious  to  plant  life. 

An  aquarium  is  always  interesting  and  easily 
made.  Take  a  glass  jar,  or  make  one  by  cutting  tlie 
shoulder  off  a  large  bottle.  In  the  bottom  put  two 
or  three  inches  of  clean  sand  and  a  few  stones.  Put 
some  water-plants  in  this,  placing  stones  or  shells 
at  their  roots  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  add  any 
kind  of  suitable  animal  life  available — tad-poles, 
water-snails,  miimows.  Keep  it  supplied  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water — a  little  algse  or  pond  scum 


helps  to  keep  the  water  pure.  It  requires  some 
experimenting  at  first  to  get  the  right  balance  be- 
tween plants  and  animals.  If  properly  adjusted, 
little  is  needed  but  the  addition  of  fresh  water.  The 
children  like  to  collect  frog  and  toad  spawn,  and 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  the  tad- 
pole as  he  comes  out  and  begins  to  wiggle  round. 
By  making  drawings  of  the  different  stages  they 
have  its  history. 

A  terrarium  may  be  made  from  a  crate  or  soap 
box.  Remove  two  of  the  sides,  nail  on  fine  wire 
netting  instead,  and  make  a  door  of  the  netting  for 
the  open  end.  It  should  have  three  inches  of  good 
rich  soil — sod  with  the  grass  on  does  very  well. 
This  will  form  a  home  for  grass-hoppers,  caterpil- 
lars, toads,  or  even  snakes,  which  the  children  can 
study  at  close  range.  In  making  this  colony,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  favourite  diet  of  each  pro- 
posed colonist,  otherwise  some  of  them  may  be 
missing. 

Then  there  is  the  school  garden,  which  in  some 
form  every  school,  rural  or  town,  can  have.  If 
space  is  not  available  in  the  school-yard,  or  if,  for 
any  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  one,  then  a 
window  garden  may  be  made  by  fixing  a  box  on  the 
outside  of  the  window  ledge.  I'.ut  if  possible  have 
a  garden  in  which  each  pupil  has  his  own  little  plot 
and  is  responsible  for  it.  .-\t  the  consolidated  school 
in  Guelph  the  first  four  grades  had  plots  of  two 
feet  by  three  feet,  the  higher  grades  three  feet  by 
five  feet.  The  litUe  tots  had  flowers,  the  larger 
pupils  vegetables.  And  they  were  so  interested  in 
their  plots  during  vacation  that  those  living  near 
came  regularly  to  see  to  them ;  and  the  teachers 
gave  it  as  their  experience  that  the  time  taken  from 
their  studies  to  devote  to  gardening  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  deeper  interest  they  took  in 
all  that  pertained  to  school  life.  The  planning  of 
the  plots,  the  measuring  and  staking  of  them  out,  is 
practical  work  that  makes  the  pupil  more  skilful  of 
nand,  more  accurate  of  eye.  The  improvement  of 
the  environment,  which  improvement  he  has  assist- 
ed' in,  gives  him  a  sense  of  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  the  school,  and  leads  to  a  different  attitude 
towards  the  school  and  grounds.  He  takes  a  pride 
in  trying  to  keep  them  neat,  and  in  some  cases  the 
mfluence  has  extended  to  his  home  life,  where  he 
has  attempted  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden  of  his 
c  wn.  With  neat  and  beautiful  surroundings  comes 
a  change  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  scliool.  Consid- 
eration of  the  beautiful  helps  to  exclude  the  base, 
and  thus  it  becomes  an  aid  to  discipline. 
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In  country  districts  the  objection  may  be  raised 
that  such  work  at  school  is  waste  time — that  the 
children  get  all  they  need  of  that  at  home.  If  the 
boy's  work  in  the  future  is  to  be  along  that  line,  is 
that  not  an  additional  reason  why  he  should  begin 
its  study  now?  Why  devote  all  his  time  tc 
studies  that  beyond  a  certain  point  cease  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  him,  and  whose  trend  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  college,  not  the  farm?  The  aim  of 
school  gardening  is  not  to  make  farmers,  but  one 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  children  that  there  is  a 
scientific  way  of  approaching  every  occupation  of 
life  and  lead  them  to  respect  and  be  ready  to  accept 
the  improved  methods  that  will  apply  in  the  future 
to  whatever  professions  they  may  choose. 

The  scope  of  nature  study  is  simply  unlimited, 
and  the  enthusiastic  teacher  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  material.  The  teacher  who  waits  for  good 
apparatus,  a  well-prepared  school-garden,  a  sympa- 
thetic public  and  other  ideal  conditions,  will  always 
find  excuses  for  neglecting  to  begin  to  teach  it ;  but 
the  teacher  who  is  willing  to  be  contented  with 
what  is  within  her  reach,  and  to  do  the  best  she 
can  with  what  she  has,  will  find  that  her  opportuni- 
ties widen,  and  learn  that  in  nature  study,  as  in  all 
else,  "  perfection  consists  not  in  a  having  and  a 
resting,  but  in  a  growing  and  a  becoming." 


France  as  a  World  Banker. 

Among  other  results  of  the  Algeciras  conference 
France  has  come  to  a  consciousness  of  her  real 
power  in  the  world  at  large.  An  English  financier 
had  already  said  that  if  the  French  people  continue 
to  live  on  the  principle,  "Where  you  have  four  sous, 
spend  only  two,"  they  will  end  by  having  in  their 
possession  all  the  coined  gold  in  the  world.  The 
great  portion  of  it  which  they  already  possess,  and 
the  distress  caused  to  German  finance  and  industry 
by  the  patriotic  refusal  of  the  united  French  banks 
to  allow  their  gold  to  be  drawn  until  peace  was 
secure,  had  a  great  and  probably  decisive  influence 
in  the  happy  termination  of  this  entangled  aflfair  of 
Morocco.  The  floating  of  the  latest  Russian  loan 
has  since  come  to  show  yet  further  the  riches  of 
France,  to  which  tourists  alone,  it  is  estimated,  add 
two  billion  francs  in  gold  each  year.  This  money 
power  and  money  need  should  tend  to  the  keeping 
of  European  peace  more  than  all  the  theories  of  the 
pacifists  who  clamor  for  a  disarmament  impossible 
to  obtain.  In  favor  of  France  should  also  be  added 
the  unwieldiness  of  parliamentary  government  in 
case  of  sudden  war. — Stoddard  Dewey,  in  the 
August  Atlantic. 


Manual  Training  in  Nova  Scotia 

C.  W.  Parker,  M.  T.  Instructor,  KUlifax. 

The  July  number  of  the  Manual  Training  Maga- 
zine, Peoria,  111.,  says: 

Nova  Scotia  is  on  the  eve  of  a  boom  in  manual  training 
and  an  extension  of  the  work  throughout  the  province 
may  confidently  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  nov^  a  score  or  more  mechanic  science  schools  in  the 
province,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  domestic 
science  schools.  The  Macdonald  training  school  supplies 
the  demand  for  teachers.  Salaries  have  advanced  material- 
ly within  the  past  year,  and  no  teacher  is  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  seems  )to  be  a  strong  probability  that  metal 
work  will  be  introduced  for  high  school  grades  in  one  or 
more  towns  shortly.  One  of  the  Nova  Scotia  teachers  has 
taken  a  course  at  the  Bradley  Institute,  and  another  ex- 
pects to  do  so  this  summer.  The  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  manual  training. 
He  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  English, 
German,  French  and  Belgian  schools,  and  his  visit  will 
undobtedly  lead  to  good  results. 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  this  year 
in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  mechanic  science 
schools.  Clifford  W.  Fairn,  a  graduate  of  the  Mac- 
donald school,  and  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  director  of  manual  training  in  St.  John's,  Nfld., 
has  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  manual  work 
in  Dartmouth  public  schools  in  the  place  of  H.  W. 
Hewitt,  resigned. 

Manson  Lyons,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
taking  a  course  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Lunenburg 
and  Bridgewater  schools,  in  the  place  of  V.  W. 
Messinger,  resigned.  Mr.  Messinger  and  Mr. 
Hewitt  have  both  gone  into  journalistic  work.  H. 
B.  Clark,  another  graduate  of  the  Macdonald 
school,  has  received  the  appointment  of  manual  in- 
structor in  the  New  Glasgow  schools,  and  A.  J.  Pat- 
ton,  of  Annapolis,  has  been  appointed  vice-principal 
of  the  training  school,  Truro.  N.  T.  Cooke,  who 
organized  the  manual  training  scliool  in  Glace  Bay, 
N.  S.,  and  who  has  had  charge  for  six  years,  has 
gone  to  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  having  charge  of  the 
manual  training  in  the  Methodist  college  there. 

E.'  H.  Blois,  the  energetic  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  Industrial  school,  and  president  of  the  M 
T.  T.  A.  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  developing  the 
manual  work  in  his  school  along  industrial  lines. 
This  year  he  is  offering  courses  in  brick-laying, 
blacksmithing,  wood-turning,  etc.  Mr.  Blois  is  a 
very  successful  teacher  in  this  line  of  work. 
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Thanksgiving  Day. 

Thursday,  October  31,  has  been  fixed  for  Thanks- 
giving day  throughout  Canada.  It  is  a  holiday  and 
a  day  of  feasting,  but  all  hearts  will  join  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  His  plenteous  mercies  during  the 
past  year.  In  schools  special  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  day  and  the  many  causes  for  rejoicing 
and  thankfulness  for  the  favors  we  have  received 
and  the  misfortunes  we  have  been  spared.  Although 
there  have  been  fewer  days  of  sunshine  in  this  part 
of  Canada  during  the  past  summer  than  for  many 
years  past,  the  crops  have  no  doubt  been  up  to  the 
average.  We  have  had  no  wars  or  pestilence  or 
great  calamities.  Business  has  been  good  and  trade 
prosperous.  All  minor  inconveniences  and  troubles 
we  may  have  had  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  at  large.  In  this  there  is  cause  for  general 
public  thankfulness  and  rejoicing. 


Wheat  Raising. 

A  description  of  our  Canadian  North-West  and 
wheat  raising  would  be  an  appropriate  lesson  for 
the  Thanksgiving  season.  Imagine  an  extent  of 
country  nearly  1,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  dotted 
with  great  fields  of  grain  in  early  June,  in  Septem- 
ber waving  with  stalks  of  golden  wheat.  Hundreds 
of  men  go  from  the  maritime  provinces  every 
autumn  to  help  garner  in  this  crop  of  wheat.  Many 
of  them  return  home  after  the  work  is  done ;  many 
stay  and  buy  farms  for  themselves,  or  seek  their 
fortunes  at  other  occupations  in  the  new  West.  The 
grain  ripens  very  quickly  under  bright  sunshine,  and 
often  a  delay  of  a  day  of  two  in  harvesting  causes 
a  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  wheat 
Jarmer,  so  that  all  those  great  fields  of  waving  grain 
have  to  be  harvested  at  the  same  time,  often  within 
the  space  of  a  week  or  two.  Expensive  machinery 
is  used  to  cut  the  wheat.  One  of  these  machines 
will  cut  the  grain,  lay  it  in  swaths,  and  tie  it  up  in 
bnndles  ready  for  stacking.  It  remains  for  some 
time  in  stacks,  which  are  so  built  as  to  shed  the 
rain  and  let  the  air  through,  to  complete  the  drying 
process.  Then  it  is  ready  for  threshing.  This  is 
done  by  steam  threshers  which  separate  it  from  the 
straw  and  clean  the  grain.  The  wheat  is  then 
stored  in  elevators  and  the  straw  stacked.  The 
elevators  are  huge  buildings,  which  are  often  capable 
of  holding  a  million  bushels  of  grain.  From  the 
elevators  the  grain  is  taken  to  the  flour  mills,  after 
it  has  been  examined  by  inspectors  to  determine  the 


different  grades  or  qualities.  Much  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  Canada  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
there  ground  into  flour.  All  through  the  winter 
trains  of  cars  carry  this  wheat  to  the  seaboard,  much 
of  it  to  St.  John  and  Halifax,  whence  it  is  sent 
across  the  ocean. 

The  pupils  should  find  on  the  map  of  Western 
Canada  the  wheat-producing  area  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  the  railways,  chiefly 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  that  carry  this  grain  to  the 
east.  Let  them  trace  this  and  also  the  projected 
Grand  Trunk  road,  crossing  the  continent  from  the 
maritime  provinces  to  Fort  Simpson  in  British 
Columbia,  and  opening  up  some  of  the  richest  wheat 
lands  in  the  world. 

Canada  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  wheat  grow- 
ing country  of  the  world.  Only  a  small  portion  <  f 
the  land  suitable  for  raising  wheat  has  been  culti- 
vated. As  the  growth  of  wheat  extends,  other  great 
railroads  from  west  to  east  will  have  to  be  construct- 
ed to  carry  this  wheat  to  the  seaboard,  through  our 
own  country,  to  be  shipped  to  the  millions  of  people 
in  Europe.  More  great  flour  mills  will  have  to  be 
built  throughout  Canada  to  grind  this  wheat,  which 
is  more  easily  and  safely  carried  in  flour  than  in 
grain,  and  thus  give  employment  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people.  Flour  mills  of  the  United  States 
have  been  built  on  a  vast  scale,  but  their  tariff  of 
twenty-five  cents  on  Canadian  wheat  practically 
prohibits  its  importation  into  that  country. 


Our  picture  for  this  month  represents  a  party  of 
gleaners,  those  who  go  over  the  harvest  fields  and 
gather  up  the  tufts  of  grain  left  by  the  harvesters. 
That  is  not  done  in  this  country ;  but  in  France  and 
other  European  countries,  everything  that  will  help 
to  eke  out  the  existence  of  the  poor  is  looked  after 
and  gathered.  Even  the  children,  as  the  painting 
.shows,  help  to  do  this  work.  The  following  poem 
by  Clinton  Scollard  will  help  to  explain  many  of 
the  features  seen  in  the  picture: 

Reminisence  of  Thanksgiving. 

Though  poppies  grew  amid  our  wheat, 
Like  tiny  urns  abrim  with  heat, 

To  dim  reniemljrance  are  not  banned 
The  radiant  days  when  hfe  was  sweet 
.^mid  the  harvest-goldencd  land. 

Nay,  all  the  glamour  and  the  glow 
Is  ours  to  hold,  is  ours  to  know, 

Though   the   grim    leaguer,   Winter,    soon 
Will  blur  the  face  of  dawn  with  snow. 

And  pale  the  watches  of  the  moon. 
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The  meadow-paths  we  used  to  stray 
About  the  glowing  shut  of  day 

When  maiden  reapers,  arm  in  arm 
(Behind,  a  child,  with  garlands  gay) 

Went  happy  homeward  toward  the  farm ; 

The  wood,  a  scented  maze  of  green ; 
Bird-song,  with  brook-song  shot  between 

The  cadences ;  the  hum  of  bees ; 
The  dancing  water's  shifting  sheen — 

The  Summer's  orient  imageries ! 

Aye,  here  is  but  a  little  part 

Of  our  rich  treasure-trove  of  heart — 

An  opulence  to  tide  us  o'er 
Till  Winter  cease  his  bitter  smart, 

And  Spring  come  singing  up  the  shore. 

For  all  these  sweets  of  memory, 
And  fond  hopes  of  the  yet-to-be, 

Lift  we  a  canticle  of  praise 
Unto  the  Lord  of  land  and  sea — 

The  Moulder  of  the  nights  and  days ! 


October's  BFight  Blue  Weather. 

(This  poem,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  .should  be 
read  and  learned,  talked  over  and  enjoyed,  in  every  school- 
room above  the  third  grade,   every  year.) 

Suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together. 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour, 

October's   bright   blue   weather. 

When  loud  the  bumblebee  makes  haste, 

Belated,   thriftless   vagrant. 
And   goldenrod   is   dying   fast, 

And  leaves  with  grapes  are  fragrant. 

When    gentians    roll    their   fingers   tight 

To  save  them   for  the  morning. 
And   chestnuts   fall   from  satin  burrs 

Without  a  sound  of  warning; 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples   lie 

In  piles   like  jewels   shining, 
And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 

Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining; 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds   are   sowing. 

And  in  the  fields,  still  green  and  fair, 
Late  aftermaths  are  growing; 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks. 

In   idle   golden   freighting, 
Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless   in  the  hush 

Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting; 

When   comrades  seek  sweet  country   haunts, 

By   twos   and   twos   together, 
And  count  like  misers,  hour  by  hour, 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

O   sun   and   skies   and   flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together, 
Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 


For  Friday  Afternoons. 

Recitations. 

{fast.)     Why  do  you  suppose  that  old  clock  goes 
So  fast  when  I  am  having  fun? 
You  wouldn't  think !    Quick  as  a  wink 
The  hands  go  round ;  they  truly  run ! 

(Stow.)   And  do  you  know  why  it  is  so  slow 

At  lesson  time?    The   hands  just  crawl! 
And   when  1   look  up  from  my  book, 
I  think  they  do  not  move  at  all. 

— Great  Thoughts. 


After  The  "  Tallow  Dip  " 

When  Grandma  was  a  little  girl, 

And  was   sent  up  to  bed. 
She  carried  then  a  "tallow  dip," 

Held  high  above  her  head. 

When  Mamma  used  to  go  upstairs, 

After  she'd  said,  "Good-night," 
Her  mother  always  held  a  lamp 

So  she  could  have  its  light. 

As   soon   as   sister's  bedtime  came. 

When  she  was  a  little  lass, 
If  she  found  the  room  too  dark, 

Mamma  would  light  the  gas. 

Now,  when  the  sandman  comes  for  me 

I  like  to  have  it  bright ; 
So  I  reach  up  and  turn  the  key 

Of  my  electric  light. 

And  maybe,  my  dear  dolly, 

If  she  lives  out  her  days, 
Will    see   through    the    darkness 

With  the  magical  X-rays  !  — St.  Nicholas. 


Table  Manners  Amonj  Birds, 

The  bluejay  is  a  greedy  bird.  I  often  watch  him  eat 
When  crumbs  are  scattered  from  our  door,  he  snatches  all 

the   treat; 
He  drives  the  smaller  birds  away,  his  manners  are  so  rude — 

It's  quite  a  shocking  thing  to  see  him  gobble  down  his  food ! 
And  sometimes  when  I'm  not  polite  I  hear  my  mother  say: 
"Why,  now  I  see  a  little  boy  who's  eating  bluejay  way!" 

The  sparrows  are  a  noisy  set  and  very  quarrelsome. 
Because  each  hungry  little  bird  desires  the  biggest  crumb. 
They   scold   and  fight   about   the   food,   all   chirping,   "Me! 

Me!  Me!" 
And  sometimes  when  we  children  are  inclined  to  disagree 
About  the  sharing  of  a  treat,  my  mother  says :    "Why  you 
Are  acting  now  the  very   way  the  silly  sparrows  do !" 

The  jolly  little  chickadees  are  perfectly  polite. 

They  never  snatch,  they  never  bolt,  they  never,  never  fight. 

They  hold  the  crumbs  down  daintily  with  both  their  little 

feet. 
And  peck  off  tiny  little  bites — we  love  to  watch  them  eat ! 
And  when  my  sister's  good  at  meals,  my  mother  says  :  "I  see 
A  little  girl  who's  eating  like  a  darling  chickadee!" 

— Hannah  G.  Feriiald,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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"Mamma,"  said  little  Bessie,  at  the  table  one  noon,  'I'm  to 
write  something  to  read  in  school  next  Friday,  but  I've 
forgotten  what  the  teacher  called  it.' 

'An  essay,  perhaps,'  suggested   Bessie's   father. 

'An  oration,'  offered  the  little  maid's  high-school  brother, 
teasingly. 

'A  valedictory,'  prompted  a  senior  .sister. 

'No,'  said  Bessie,  suddenly  brightening.  'I  remember 
now   what  it  is — it's  an  imposition.' 

[Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
]-upils  of  some  schools  (happy  schools!)  what  an 
imposition  is.] 


To  the  West  Wind. 

Oh,  western  wind,  that  softly  blows, 

These  bright  October  days. 
When  Autumn's   red  and  yellow  leaves 

Set  all  the  woods  ablaze. 

Oh,  western  winds,  when  long  ago 

Columbus  sailed  away, 
You  brought  him  hope,  you  brought  him  cheer. 

One  glad  October  day. 

You  brought  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

Across  the   saltry   seas. 
And  told  him  that  a  land  was  near. 

Oh,    merry    western   breeze  I 

We  tliank  you   for  the  help  you  gave 

Columbus  long  ago. 
Oh,   give   to   us   his   courage  brave 

Whatever  winds  may  blow ! 

— Selected. 


Dialogue  ~  Columbus  and  His  Men, 

The  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  is  the  twelfth  of  October.  As  this  occurs 
on  Saturday,  the  Friday  afternoon  before  may  be 
celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  Discovery  Day. 
The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the 
day  all  the  information  they  can  about  the  birth- 
place and  early  life  of  Columbus,  his  interest  in  the 
study  of  geography,  his  fondness  for  making  maps 
and  fxjring  over  them,  his  visit  to  the  coast  of  l"er- 
dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  following 
dialogue,  adapted  from  the  Teachers'  Mciiiciciiie, 
will  prove  interesting  if  acted  with  spirit : 

Characters — Columbus,  his  Sailors,  the  Women 
of  Spain. 

Columbus  should  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  bright- 
est boys  in  the  room.  If  possible,  he  should  1)0 
dressed  in  costume.  An  old-fashioned  courtier's 
suit  with  gay  jacket,  knee  buckles  and  lace  ruffles 
would  be  very  pretty  and  appropriate,  but  if  that  i.s 


not  practicable  let  him  be  wrapped  in  a  long  dark 
cloak.  The  sailors  may  come  in  in  groups,  as  indi- 
cated, or  one  at  a  time.  Only  one  is  expected  to 
speak  each  stanza. 

Columbus  (entering)  : 

I  sail  o'er  the  ocean  dark ; 

Where   none   have   sailed   before ; 
To  lands  marked  in  no  chart, 

To  a  far  and  unknown  shore. 

My  men  are  full  of  fear; 

They  urge  me  to  go  back ; 
For  terrors   seize   us  here 

And  death  lurks  by  our  track. 

But  onward  still  I  speed; 

My  steadfast  way  I  hold 
To  where  the  west   winds  lead 

Through  dangers  manifold. 

No  threats  can  make  me  quail ; 

No  terrors  move  my  mind, 
But   westward   still    I   sail, 

An  unknown  world  to  find. 

A  Sailor  (Running  in  and  kneeling  before  Colum- 
bus) : 

.Master,  master,  I  have  come. 

Sent  by  all  the  rest 

To  entreat  you  to  turn  home ; 
Columbus — Sail   on  to  the  west  I 

Tu'o  Sailors  (Rushing  in  in  great  excitement)  : 

Master,  we  have  seen  a  mountain 

With  a  burning  top. 
Evil  sign,  we  all  agree. 

Master,  let  us  stop. 

(Columbus  shakes  his  head   in   refusal.       Enter 
another  grouj)  of  sailors,  very  much  terrified). 


Sailors — Master,  fearful  monsters  near 

Rear   up  horrid  crest. 

They  will  kill  us!     Pray  go  back! 
Columbus — Sail   on   to  the   west ! 
(A  larger  group  of  sailors   enter.       They    look 
angry  as  well  as  terrified).   . 
The  Lcad<'r — 

Master,  now  the  wind  has  ceased  ! 

We   shall    be    becalmed 
We   shall   starve   unless   we  turn. 

(Looks  pleadingly  at  Coluinbus,  but  Columbus 
s'^akes  his  head.  Then  the  leader  turns  to  the  other 
sailors,  saying  threateningly)  : 

We  are  strong  men,  armed; 
If  he  turns  not  back  today, 

Heeding  our   rcc|iicst, 
Let  us  throw  him  in  the  sea. 

(All  make  threatening  gestures). 

Columbus   (sternly)  — 

Sail    on    to    the    west ! 
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Another  Sailor  (Rushing  in  with  branch  of  a  tree 
bearing  red  berries) — See !  See !  This  came  floating 
by  the  ship !    We  must  be  near  some  land ! 

(All  crowd  around  and  examine  it.  While  they 
are  looking,  another  sailor  comes  in  with  a  bit  of 
wet  wood.     He  cries  out)  — 

Look !  Look !  We  have  found  this  floating  on  the 
water.  It  must  have  come  from  land,  for,  see,  it  is 
cut  with  a  knife ! 

Another  sailor  in  the  group  (pointing) — 'And  see : 
There  is  a  land-bird  alighting  on  our  mast!  And 
there  is  another!  Those  birds  could  not  get  here 
if  land  were  not  near. 

All  (Suddenly  becoming  very  glad) — It  is  true! 
Land  must  be  near!  (Going  to  Columbus)  O, 
master,  forgive  us  that  we  doubted  so  and  were  so 
discouraged. 

Columbus — Surely,  my  men.  You  have  had  much 
to  make  you  discouraged,  and  you  have  worked 
bravely  in  spite  of  your  fears.  Now  that  we  have 
seen  such  signs,  I  feel  sure  that  land  is  at  hand. 
We  have  succeeded  in  our  enterprise.  We  have 
crossed  the  great,  dangerous,  unknown  ocean  and 
sailed  west  until  we  have  come  to  land.  Can  you 
not  think  how  the  women  of  spain  will  sing  songs 
in  our  honour?  Listen,  I  can  fancy  I  hear  them 
now! 

(Boys  led  by  Columbus  go  to  one  side  and  stand 
there  as  if  listening.  A  number  of  girls  come  to  the 
front  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  "  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean.") 

O  Columbus,  so  brave,  crowned  with  glory, 

O  crew,  sorely  troubled  and  sad, 
The  ages  shall  tell  of  your  story, 
Your  deed  has  made  distant  worlds  glad. 
With  heart  never  failing  nor   faltering 
You    conquered    the    sea's   threat'ning   wave 
And  gave  us  the  land  that  we  live  in, 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave. 

Refrain. 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave ! 
Columbus,  so  steadfast   and  brave  I 

You  gave  us  the  land  that  we  live  in, 
Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave ! 

(At  the  close  of  the  song,  the  boys  march  to  the 
girls,  with  Columbus  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
centre,  and  all  repeat  the  chorus  together.  If  de- 
sired, Columbus  may  then  be  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  or  oak-leaves.  They  then  march  off  in 
couples  down  the  centre  aisle ;  turning  at  the  back 
of  the  room  to  go  to  their  seats.  Let  the  organ 
play  or  the  school  sing  while  they  march). 


October  Mowers. 

Take  a  walk  with  your  scholars  for  a  half  hour 
on  Friday  afternoon,  i8th  October,  and  see  how 
many  late  blooming  flowers  you  can  find.  The 
Review  will  give  a  prize  of  a  book  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  wild  plants  in  bloom,  gathered  on  that 
day,  neatly  pressed  and  mounted  on  white  paper 
(named,  if  possible)  and  sent  in  within  a  month 
from  that  date.  Each  plant  should  have  a  label 
attached,  showing  its  name,  its  habitat  (whether  in 
field,  forest,  meadow  or  swamp),  the  locality  where 
it  is  found,  the  name  of  the  finder  and  the  date. 

To  give  you  a  start  on  this  pleasant  walk,  sup- 
pose we  go  along  with  you  for  a  little  distance.  You 
will  be  sure  to  find  some  goldenrods  and  asters  still 
in  bloom.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  nearly 
twenty  different  species  of  wild  asters  found  grow- 
ing in  the  maritime  provinces  and  nearly  as  many 
kinds  of  goldenrod?  Surely  some  of  these  will  be 
in  bloom  on  the  i8th  of  October.  Another  wild 
plant  very  likely  to  be  found  is  the  common  field 
daisy,  growing  in  some  neglected  field,  or  the 
"  Brown-eyed  Susan,"  with  its  dark  centre  and  yel- 
low petals,  and  another,  very  like  the  field-daisy,  but 
with  finely  cut  leaves,  called  the  mayweed  or  chamo- 
mile. Some  late  buttercups  will  possibly  be  found, 
and  the  common  yarrow  is  still  in  bloom  on  the 
roadsides.  A  very  bright  flower  is  the  butter-and- 
eggs,  growing  in  grassy  or  sandy  places  by  streams 
or  rivers.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  why  it  is  called 
butter-and-eggs.  Each  creamy-yellow  blossom  has 
two  lips  and  a  long  spur  in  which  is  placed  nectar 
for  the  bees.  If  you  press  the  blossom  half  way 
down  lightly  between  thumb  and  finger  the  lips  will 
open  as  if  the  little  mouth  were  going  to  welcome 
you  (or  perhaps  complain  of  being  so  uncermoni- 
ously  throttled!)  Such  a  blossom  is  said  to  be 
personate  (Latin  per  through  and  sonar e  to  sound). 
What  an  appropriate  name ! 

Perhaps  you  will  find  some  late  violets,  both  blue 
and  white.  You  will  certainly  find  the  August 
flower  or  autumn  dandelion.  Notice  how  different 
is  its  stem  from  the  spring  dandelion,  whose  soft 
stem  the  children  delight  to  split  into  curls  with 
their  tongues. 

And  there  will  be  others.  But,  you  say,  it  will 
be  hard  to  visit  many  places  and  gather  all  these  in 
one  afternoon.  Perhaps  it  will ;  so  take  the  follow- 
ing few  days  to  complete  the  work.  Whose  name 
shall  we  have  to  record  as  the  winner  of  the  prize 
for  the  best  collection  of  late  blooming  autumn 
flowers  ? 
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Stories  from  Natural  History, 
derrinjs. 

A  herring  come  out  of  an  egg  which  is  as  small 
as  a  pin's  head  and  has  no  shell,  and  of  which  the 
mother  herring  lays  an  extraordinary  number,  as 
many  as  forty  thousand.  The  people  of  a  big  town 
could  be  fed  on  the  young  of  a  single  herring,  and 
if  half  the  number  of  these  forty  thousand  young 
herrings  were  to  lay  an  equal  number  of  eggs,  eight 
hundred  million  herrings  would  come  out  of  them, 
which  would  be  more  than  enough  to  give  a  herring 
a-week  to  every  person  in  England  for  a  whole 
year. 

The  eggs  are  laid  near  the  sea  shore,  where  the 
water  is  warmer  than  in  the  deep  sea,  and  when 
the  minute  fishes  slip  out  of  the  eggs  they  find 
plenty  of  food  in  the  seaweed,  and  yet  tinier  animals 
in  the  water.  Many  of  them  are  devoured  by  other 
sea-beasts,  but  by  the  time  the  winter  comes  those 
that  are  left  have  grown  much  larger,  and  when  the 
sea  is  lashed  into  great  waves  by  the  stormy  winds 
and  grows  bitter  cold  under  the  freezing  air,  they 
leave  the  shallow  water  and  dive  down  to  greater 
depths.  They  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  North 
Sea,  where  the  water  is  so  deep  that  in  many  places 
two  or  three  church  spires  could  be  piled  one  on  top 
of  the  other  without  reaching  from  the  sea  bottom 
to  the  surface.  Down  in  the  depths  the  water  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  waves,  but  remains  equally 
calm  and  of  equal  warmth  all  the  year  round,  never 
as  warm  as  on  the  sea  coast  or  in  a  quiet  bay  amidst 
cliffs,  but  as  warm  in  the  midst  of  winter  as  it  is  in 
summer.  Here  the  young  herrings  and  the  old 
assemble  in  large  shoals,  and  here  they  find  other 
sea-creatures,  little  fishes  and  crab-like  animals, 
which  they  eat;  and  a  big  herring  will  occasionally 
eat  up  a  little  herring  if  he  happens  to  take  a  fancy 
to  it.  The  herring  has  little  teeth  in  his  mouth  with 
which  he  holds  his  catch. 

When  summer  comes,  and  the  sun  shines  warmer, 
the  herrings  in  tiie  deep,  assembled  in  large  shoals, 
swim  nearer  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  near  the 
coast,  and  that  is  the  time  when  other  beasts  fall 
upon  them  and  devour  them.  Sea-gulls  and  all 
other  sea  birds  dive  down  and  seize  the  wriggling 
fish  for  themselves  or  for  their  hungry  nestlings. 
Whales  and  dolphins,  sharks  and  seals,  and  other 
big  sea  creatures  pu-h  in  among  the  shoals  and 
swallow  hundreds  at  a  mouthful,  and  lastly  come 
the  fishermen  in  many  boats  and  form  a  circle  round 
the  frightened  fishes  with  their  enormous  nets.    The 


meshes  of  these  nets  are  of  a  certain  size,  and  in 
some  countries  the  size  is  regulated  by  the  State, 
so  that  the  young  and  slender  herrings  can  slip 
through  them.  The  older  fishes  can  only  get  their 
pomted  heads  through,  and  when  they  want  to 
draw  them  back  they  find  themselves  caught  in  the 
meshes  by  their  gill-covers.  When  the  fishermen 
draw  up  their  nets  thousands  of  herrings  at  a  time 
are  left  in  them.  They  are  killed,  cut  open,  and 
their  entrails  taken  out,  after  which  they  are  washed 
and  salted  down.  They  (;ome  to  us  packed  in  tubs, 
and  some  are  smoked  and  are  then  called  "bloaters" 
or  "kippers." 

But  when  a  million  have  been  killed,  enough  are 
left  to  lay  their  eggs,  from  which,  the  following 
year,  new  shoals  of  herrings  will  come. — Richard 
JVagiicr. 


A  Weasel's  Air-Ship. 

There  is  a  little  weasel  who  has  her  home  by  a 
white,  sunny  garden  wall,  and  the  door  to  her  well- 
concealed  house  is  behind  a  pear-tree.  A  long 
pas'-age  leads  downwards  between  thcj  bricks  to  her 
softly  padded  room,  where  her  children  sleep  on  a 
bed  of  grass  blades.  The  gardener  has  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  weasel,  because  he  knows  that  she 
keeps  away  the  mice  with  their  ever  hungry,  de- 
structive little  teeth.  She  is  for  ever  hunting  these 
unbidden  guests  of  the  garden,  following  their  scent 
where  they  have  passed,  dodging  them  among  the 
flowers,  cabbages  and  the  young  trees  of  the  nursery 
garden,  till  she  discovers  the  hole  in  the  ground 
into  which  they  have  escaped.  She  can  slip  through 
the  narrowest  openings  with  the  greatest  ease,  for 
where  her  head  can  pass,  there  her  body  can  follow. 
Ever  supple  and  agile  she  follows  along  the  many 
turnings  of  the  underground  passages,  and  the  little 
feet,  with  the  strong  claws,  arc  quick  to  scratch  a 
way  where  the  road  becomes  too  narrow.  .She 
never  stops  till  she  has  caught  anl  punished  the 
little  garden  thieves,  even  swimming  across  water 
to  reach  her  prey. 

Watch  her  coming  to  the  opening  of  her  hole, 
peering  about  with  her  clever  eyes  to  see  if  all  is 
safe,  and,  seeing  11,0  danger,  she  sli])s  out  and  lies 
down  to  warm  herself  in  the  sunshine.  Her  body 
is  about  seveji  inches  long  and  the  thickness  of  two 
fingers,  her  soft  coat  is  brown  on  the  back,  with  a 
snow-white  throat  and  chest. 

Suddenly,  high  up  in  the  clouds,  watch  a  hawk 
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hovering!  He  is  feared  and  hated  far  and  near  as 
a  wicked  robber,  for  many  a  chick  he  has  stolen 
from  the  hen,  many  a  pigeon  he  has  strangled,  and 
many  a  gosling  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  him.  As 
soon  as  the  hens  see  him  they  gather  their  chicks 
together  and  hide  them  under  their  wings.  The 
sparrows  sap  into  the  thickest  foliage,  and  the 
pigeons  circle  with  rapid,  twisting  flight  away  from 
the  field  into  shelter.  But  far  above,  the  hawk 
sweeps  in  wide  circles  over  field  and  garden  to  mark 
his  booty  with  his  keen  eyes.  All  at  once  he  sees 
the  weasel.  "  A  new  morsel,"  thinks  he,  "  and  one 
I  have  not  as  yet  tasted.  It  is  b.it  a  slim  little  thing, 
but  bigger  than  a  mouse  or  a  sparrow !  "  He  takes 
unerring  aim  at  the  uaconscious  creature,  closes 
his  wings,  and,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  falls 
upon  his  prey.  Hardly  has  the  weasel  noticed  his 
dark  shadow  when  she  is  seized  and  caught  up  by 
the  sharp  claws.  Up,  higher  and  higher  she  is 
borne  into  the  air,  till  poor  little  Airs.  Weasel  wond- 
ers where  it  will  end.  Her  highest  flight  hereto- 
fore has  been  to  the  top  of  the  garden  wall,  where 
she  has  climbed  at  times  to  take  a  good  'ook  round, 
but  as  high  as  this  she  never  hoped  to  mount.  She 
wriggles  and  struggles,  but  the  hawk,  rejoicing  in 
his  catch,  only  holds  her  the  tighter,  meaning  to 
carry  her  off  to  his  nest.  But  he  has  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  weael  suddenly  wriggles 
up  his  leg,  and  digs  her  strong  sharp  teath  into  his 
wiAg.  He  wavers  and  flatters,  turns  on  his  side 
and  sinks,  struggling,  to  the  ground.  In  terror,  he 
opens  his  claws  as  he  nears  the  earth,  and  the  weasel 
tumbles  out,  whilst  he  flutters,  bleeding,  along  the 
ground,  to  seek  a  leafy  hiding  place.  But  the 
weasel  hu.-ries  off  to  her  children  in  their  safe,  warm 
home,  where  they  have  long  since  been  anxiously 
wondering  what  had  become  of  their  affectionate 
and  tender  little  mother. — Richard  Wagitcr. 


Little  Margie  (travelling  with  her  mother  in  a 
sleeping  car) — "  I  guess  it  isn't  any  use  to  say  my 
prayers  to-night,  mamma." 

Mamma — "Why  not,  daring?" 

Little  Margie — "  Because  with  all  this  noise  God 
couldn't  hear  a  word  I  said." 


Mark  Twain  on  Birds. 

"  The  moment  Tom  begun  to  ta.k  about  birds  I 
judged  he  was  a  goner,  because  Jim  knowed  more 
about  birds  than  both  of  us  put  together.  You  see, 
he  had  killed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  and 
that's  the  way  to  find  out  about  birds.  That's  the 
way  that  people  does  that  writes  books  atout  birds, 
and  loves  them  so  that  they'll  go  hungry  and  tired 
and  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  find  a  new  bird 
and  kill  it.  Their  name  is  ornithologers,  and  I 
could  a  been  an  ornithologer  myself,  because  I 
always  loved  birds  and  creatures — and  I  started  out 
to  learn  how  to  be  one,  and  I  see  a  bird  sitting  on  a 
dead  limb  of  a  tree,  singing,  with  his  head  tilted 
back  and  his  mouth  open,  and  before  I  thought  I 
fired,  and  hi?  song  stopped,  and  he  fell  straight 
down  from  the  limb,  all  limp  like  a  rag,  and  I  run 
and  picked  him  up,  and  he  was  dead,  and  his  body 
was  warm  in  my  han'd,  and  his  head  rolled  about, 
this  way  and  that,  like  his  neck  was  broken,  arid 
there  was  a  white  skin  over  his  eyes,  and  one  little 
drop  of  blood  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  laws !  I 
couldn't  see  nothing  more  for  the  tears ;  and  I  hain't 
ever  murdered  no  creature  since  that  warn't  doing 
me  no  harm,  and  I  ain't  going  to." 


The  evaporation  of  very  volatile  liquids  has  been  found 
to  charge  ol;;ccts  in  contact  with  electricity  and  give  rise 
to  sparks.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  handling 
these  liquids  all  mctalic  vessels  and  pipes  have  good  earth 
connection,  and  that  funnels  of  glass  or  earthenware  be 
used  instead  of  metal. 


Two  Teachers— Two  Girls. 

They  had  grown  up  side  by  side.  Together  had 
they  chased  the  butterflies  in  the  sunny  meadows, 
picked  the  luscious  berries,  or  cambed  trees  in  the 
big  orchards  behind  thfe  two  homes  which  stood 
near  each  other  in  such  friendly  fashion.  What 
one  child  enjoyed,  the  other  must  always  share,  and 
wiiatever  childish  troubles  affected  one,  the  other 
must  be  made  acquainted  with  as  soon  as  flying  feet 
could  take  the  news  and  a  ready  tongue  tell  all  to 
the  eager  listener. 

The  school  days  came  and  w  ent.  Each  little  girl 
studied  hard  and  stood  well  in  her  class.  Each 
seemed  to  share  equally  in  this  world's  goods,  but 
the  one  took  thee  gifts  of  the  gods  with  thankful- 
ness and  joy.  Each  new  pleasure  brought  a  new 
reason  for  being  happy,  enjoying  life,  and  inaking 
others  happy.  The  other  accepted  her  good 
fortune  passively,  as  if  it  were  her  due;  but  any 
disappointment  was  always  "  just  her  luck." 

The  four  high  school  years  had  passed,  and  the 
girls  began  attending  a  normal  school. 

"  I  know  I  should  love  to  teach,"  said  one  when 
discussing  her  future. 

"  I  su]5pose  I  may  as  well  teach  as  do  anything 
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else,"  responded  the  other,  "  though  how  I  shall 
ever  endure  associating  with  a  lot  of  dirty  children 
is  more  than  I  know." 

A  few  years  later  we  are  permitted  to  enter  two 
schoolrooms  in  a  city  not  far  distant.  As  you  enter 
one,  a  harsh  voice  is  saying,  '"  You  may  all  write 
that  whole  lesson  over  again.  Not  one  paper  is  a 
decent  one." 

We  glance  around  at  the  dubious  faces  and  black 
looks  which  this  unwelcome  verdict  produces.  The 
next  lesson  was  in  reading.  The  children  read, 
but  no  one  seemed  glad  to  read,  or  proud  to  have 
done  his  best. 

"  Eyes  on  the  book,"  sternly  demanded  the 
teacher,  when  a  little  boy  with  brightening  eyes 
raised  his  hand  to  tell  of  something  of  which  the 
lesson  had  reminded  him. 

The  other  work  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  took 
our  departure,  and  stepped  across  the  hall  to 
another  room. 

In  response  to  our  knock,  the  door  was  opened 
wide  by  a  child  who  smiled  us  a  welcome.  We  were 
charmingly  greeted  by  the  sweet-faced  teacher,  who 
said,  "  We  always  love  to  have  company."  The 
children's  faces  reflected  the  same  thought  as  they 
patiently  awaited  directions  for  their  next  occu])a- 
tion. 

"  Children,  I  have  written  some  secrets  on  yester- 
day's language  papers,"  she  said,  as  she  began  to 
pass  them.  "  Nobody  is  to  know  them  but  vou 
and  I." 

Some  of  the  little  faces  flushed  as  they  read  their 
secrets,  others  smiled,  and  some  looked  rather 
ashamed,  but  in  each  little  heart  was  awakened  a 
desire  to  do  his  very  best  this  time,  as  we  readily 
discovered  when  both  sets  of  papers  were  shown  to 
us  and  we  were  permitted  to  peep  at  the  secrets. 
One  paper  said,  "  Try,  keep  trying."  another.  "  Fill 
spaces  a  little  better,"  a  third,  "  Is  this  your  best  ?  " 
and  so  on  through  the  list. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  teacher,  by  her  sweet  sympathy,  kindly  en- 
couragement, ready  tact,  and  words  of  praise  was 
inculcating  in  the  children  her  secret,  that  part  of 
her  own  character  which  would  enable  them  in  the 
future  to  become  strong  men  and  women. 

Need  we  ask  if  we  had  ever  met  either  of  these 
teachers  before,  or  which  was  the  child  who  had 
only  learned  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  enjoy 
her  work  ? — Primary  Education. 


The  Late  Principal  W.  T.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy,  late  principal  of  the  Halifax 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  best  known  teachers  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
June,  just  as  he  was  about  closing  his  work  for  the 
school  year,  and  when  he  was  anticipating  a  pleasant 
summer  in  extending  modern  educational  methods 
to  Sunday-school  development  by  a  series  of  lectures 
and  lessons  in  various  centres — a  work  in  which  he 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  and  in  which  he  took 
the  deepest  interest. 

The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  j)upils, 
by  educationists,  and  by  the  churches,  was  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  all  classes  who  attended  his 
funeral,  and  by  the  raising  of  a  memorial  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  born  at  Sunnybrae,  Pictou,  in 
1853,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Pictou  and  in  Dalhousie  College.  He  began  teach- 
ing early  in  life,  first  in  Pictou  County,  afterwards 
removing  to  Richmond  school,  Halifa.x.  In  187/ 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  .Mbert  Street  school. 
Here  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  teacher  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  tif  students  which  he 
sent  every  year  to  the  academy.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  academy,  and 
in  1894  he  succeeded  Professor  Howard  Murray 
■.\f  princi])al. 

.Mr.  Keimedy's  great  ca])acity  for  work  was  sliowii 
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by  the  many  diverse  activities  in  whch  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged.  He  wrote  school  text-books, 
superintended  a  large  Sunday-school,  was  an 
active  temperance  worker,  took  an  interest  in  civic 
politics,  was  well  read  in  social  questions,  as  ruling 
elder  took  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of 
Chalmer's  church,  attended  many  sessions  of  the 
summer  school  of  science,  and  was  several  years 
managing  editor  for  Nova  Scotia  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review.  As  secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Teachers'  Union,  he  showed  much  tact  in  settling 
disputes  between  teacher  and  parents  or  trustees. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Halifax,  and 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  its  re-organization. 

Regarding  his  educational  work,  the  supervisor 
of  the  Halifax  schools,  who  knew  him  probably  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else,  wrote  at  the  time  of  his  death 
as  follows: 

In  the  death  of  Principal  Kennedy  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  Nova  Sootia  has  sustained  a  most  serious  loss. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  very  exceptional  ability.  Whatever 
subject  he  taught,  whether  latin,  geometry,  or  geography, 
became  for  the  time  being,  the  favorite  study  of  his  pupils. 
The  larger  his  class  the  greater  the  enthusiasm  he  could 
arouse  and  the  more  thorough  his  work.  It  was  his  extra- 
ordinary power  of  placing  the  facts  of  a  lesson  in  true 
perspective,  of  emphasizing  fundamentals,  and  subordin- 
ating minor  details,  that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much, 
With  the  feeling  of  power  that  came  with  the  mastery  of 
the  subject,  there  was  created  in  his  pupils  an  interest 
that  made  hard  work  a  delight.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
not  surprising  that  at  the  Provincial  Examinations,  which 
are  a  fairly  good  test  of  good  teaching,  his  pupils  usually 
made  very  high  marks,  often   the  highest  possible. 

The  Halifax  Academy  was  fortunate  in  having  in  suc- 
cession as  principals  three  of  the  ablest  teachers  ever  produced 
in  Nova  Scotia,  namely,  Dr.  Gilpin,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay  and 
Professor  Howard  Murray.  Mr.  Kennedy,  atlhough  coming 
after  such  men,  suffered  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  prestige 
of  the  Academy  to  be  lessened  in  any  respect.  On  the 
contrary  the  Academy,  under  his  able  management,  kept 
steadily  improving  and  never  stood  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  than  it  does  today. 

But  he  was  sufficiently  large  a  man  to  be  able  to  extend 
the  beneficent  influence  of  his  work  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Academy.  Many  teachers  throughout  the  Province  will 
gratefully  recall  cases  in  which  he  helped  them  out  of 
difficulties. 

He  put  his  splendid  teaching  abilities  to  good  use  in 
greatly  aiding  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  of  teaching  in  Sunday-schools.  In  this  respect  his 
services  were  in  constant  demand  and  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Province. 
He  was  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  our  educational  metings. 


Teaching  Religion. 

A  teacher  of  little  children  is  teaching  religion 
when  she  tries  to  form  the  elementary  habits  of 
cleanliness,  order,  punctuality  and  courtesy.  (These 
qualities  are  necessary  if  we  wish  to  show  love  to 
our  fellows).  She  is  teaching  religion  when  she 
helps  her  children  to  make  animals — wild  or 
domestic — happy  and  responsive.  She  is  teaching 
religion  when  she  helps  her  children  to  take  care  of 
their  gardens,  plants  and  flowers — to  leave  beautiful 
things  to  grow  in  their  own  green  world — to  exer- 
cise self-control  in  a  country  lane  in  June.  When 
a  teacher  touches  her  class  with  a  beautiful  song, 
picture  or  poem — the  history  of  our  planet  and  other 
planets,  and  all  the  natural  lore  of  the  world — she 
is  giving  religious  teaching.  If  she  turns  the  in- 
.stinct  of  destruction  into  one  of  creation,  if  she  helps, 
a  self-centred  child  to  make  himself  useful  by  pre- 
paring the  accessories  for  the  next  lesson,  if  she 
teaches  her  pupils  to  respect  persons  and  property 
— all  this  is  part  of  religion.  Above  all,  the  im- 
agination, the  emotions  and  the  sense  of  reverence 
for  bea-uty — anything  that  awakens  these  qualities 
— must  be  religious  teaching;  for  are  they  not  the 
roads  leading  to  love,  which  is  God? — Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  in  North  American  Review. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 

York,  Queens  and  Sunbury,  N.  B. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  York,  Queens  and 
Sunbury  Counties,  N.  B.,  met  at  Fredericton  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  19th  and  20th. 
The  attendance  was  exceptionally  large,  nearly  150 
teachers  being  enrolled.  The  proceedings  were  of 
great  interest  and  the  papers  and  addresses  stimu- 
lating. The  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  E. 
Page,  was  scholarly  and  thoughtful.  It  recognized 
the  nobility  of  labor.  The  power  to  do  effective 
work  is  the  result  of  education.  Good  literature, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  highest  thought,  emanating 
from  the  highest  mind  and  put  in  the  highest  and 
best  shape,  is  one  of  the  greatest  products  of  this 
power.  The  highest  culture  is  to  be  attained  from  a 
study  of  the  classical  languages  and  from  literature. 
Too  much  attention  is  given  in  our  schools  to  manual 
training,  school  gardening  and  other  fads. 

Dr.  Inch  addressed  the  institute  at  some  length 
on  the  educational  conditions  in  the  province.  He 
regretted  that  so  many  teachers  are  leaving  for  the 
West,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  for 
teachers  who  had  received  their  normal  school  train- 
ing here,  and  whose  expenses  had  in  part  been  paid 
while  receiving  this  training,  should  go  away  with- 
out giving  the  province  any  return  for  the  expendi- 
ture.    He  reminded  teachers  that  in  return  for  such 
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advantages  pupil  teachers  were  required  to  give 
their  services  at  least  for  three  years  to  the  province. 
He  had  known  of  a  few  teachers  who  had  departed 
for  the  West  as  soon  as  they  had  left  normal  school. 

He  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  tell  the  teachers 
that  their  salaries  would  in  all  probability  be  im- 
proved, the  increase  to  take  effect  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term.  This  increase  would 
raise  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  first  class 
from  $135  to  $150  a  year  for  those  who  had  been 
two  years  in  the  service,  and  to  $175  for  those  who 
had  seen  seven  years'  service ;  for  second  class  male 
teachers  the  salaries  would  be  increased  to  $120  and 
$140 ;  and  for  third  class  to  $90  and  $100.  For  first 
class  female  teachers  the  increase  will  amount  to 
$110  and  $130  respectively  for  the  above  terms  of 
years;  second  class  $90  and  $105,  and  for  third 
class  $70  and  $80.  The  grammar  school  teacher's 
salary  for  those  who  have  taught  for  seven  years 
would  be  $400  and  for  superior  teachers  $275. 

Dr.  Inch  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to 
England  and  some  results  of  the  recent  educational 
conference  of  the  Empire,  which  was  supplemented 
by  Dr.  Hay,  who  gave  some  account  of  English 
schools.  Inspector  N.  W.  Brown  then  addressed 
the  teachers  on  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
minds  always  open  and  alert,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  wider  reading. 

Principal  R.  C.  Foster,  in  an  oral  address  on  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  showed  how  important  it  is 
to  have  the  fundamental  steps  and  processes  clearlv 
illustrated  and  understood.  He  contended  that 
arithmetic  is  not  such  a  practical  subject  as  many 
people  suppose,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  geometry, 
but  it  is  a  study  very  useful  in  developing  the 
reasoning  powers. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong,  of  .St.  John,  and  Mr. 
Lovell,  manager  of  the  .Xnnuitv  Company  of  Can- 
ada, addressed  the  institute  on  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  annuity  fund  for  teachers.  This  provides 
a  pension  at  fio  years  of  age  of  $7.qo  for  each  vcar 
of  contribution  for  those  under  31;  at  commence- 
ment, and  $15.00  for  those  of  3;  years  and  over  at 
commencement.  Toward  the  fund  the  government  is 
expected  to  contribute  so  cts.  for  each  teacher  under 
35.  and  $1.00  a  month  for  teachers  at  3=;  years  of 
age  and  upward.  The  teachers,  irrespective  of  ace, 
are  to  contribute  $1.00  a  month.  Teachers  rctiriiic: 
after  one  or  more  payments  have  been  made  will  he 
entitled  to  a  return  of  one-half  the  money  thev  have 
paid  in,  with  interest  at  three  per  cent.  Thev  will 
also  be  entitled  to  a  retirement  allowance  if  dis- 
abled. 

After  considerable  explanation  and  discussion  a 
motion  was  made  to  approve  the  scheme,  but  after 
further  discussion  at  a  subsequent  session  it  was 
withdrawn. 

.^n  admirable  address  on  the  teaching  of  Ensrlisli 
was  given  by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson  at  tlio  first 
session  of  the  second  day.  This  was  very  thorough- 
ly discussed,  as  was  also  a  very  excellent  address 


on  drawing  by  Mr.  H,  H.  Hagerman,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  Miss  Robinson  also 
gave  a  typical  lesson  on  reading  to  a  bright  class  of 
grade  seven  girls  on  Tennyson's  "  Lady  Clare." 

Dr.  Jones,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  gave  a  compact  but  very  suggestive  ad- 
dress on  some  present  day  aspects  of  education,  in 
which  he  deprecated  the  absurdity  of  keeping  up 
the  threadbare  discussion  on  the  utility  of  science 
versus  classics.  .\  liberal  education  should  include 
■  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  ancient  classics,  modern 
languages  (including  English),  mathematics  and 
science,  such  as  the  amended  course  in  Nova  Scotia 
now  provides,  and  which  the  course  in  New  Bruns- 
wick has  always  aimed  to  provide. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  A.  S.  MacFarlane;  vice-president. 
Miss  Alexander;  .secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Ella  L. 
Thorne;  additional  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Berton  C.  Foster  and  J.  W.  Hill. 


Charlotte  County,  N.  B. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Marks  Street  school,  St.  Stephen,  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  September,  with  an  enrolment  of  121.  The 
president,  Mrs.  John  ATcGibbon.  of  the  St.  Stephen 
school  board,  occupied  the  chair;  and,  after  routine 
business,  gave  an  opening  address  in  favour  of 
spontaneity,  elasticity  and  adaptability,  adapting  the 
system  to  the  child,  and  not  the  child  to  the  system. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  fol- 
lowed, reviewing  the  progress  of  educational  work 
in  New  Brunswick  in  the  two  years  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  institute,  especially  in  the  erection 
of  handsome  and  spacious  school  buildings  in  several 
parts  of  the  province,  and  in  the  slow,  but  steady, 
increase  in  the  average  salaries  of  teachers.  He 
announced  that  he  had  the  premier's  assurance  of 
the  promised  increase  in  provincial  grants  taking 
effect  during  the  present  term,  and  believed  it  would 
be  accompanied  bv  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
local  pay  of  teachers.  Referring  with  some  pride 
to  the  positions  occupied  by  New  Brunswick  teach- 
ers in  the  west,  he  suggested  that  it  was  hardly  fair 
for  teachers  who  had  received  their  training  in  the 
provincial  normal  school  to  g-o  away  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  purstn't  of  their  chosen  work 
without  first  teaching  for  some  years  in  their  own 
province,  as  they  are  tmder  some  obligation  to 
render  service  here  for  the  benefits  received. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  educational  conference  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  representative  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  met  for  consultation  ;  and  had  been  glad 
to  see  that  we  in  Canada  are  free  from  manv  of  the 
perplexing  problems  that  confront  educational  work- 
ers in  the  mother  land. 

Inspector  Carter  spoke  of  recent  changes  in  the 
school  law,  and  their  meaning:  and  advocated  parish 
school  boards  as  an  improvement  upon  the  existing 
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district  organization.  He  warned  teachers  against 
certain  unscrupulous  agents  pretending  to  have 
special  authority  from  the  board  of  education  to 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  books  or  maps. 

At  the  second  session,  Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong,  of 
St.  John,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, presented  a  plan  for  teachers'  pensions,  which 
led  to'  a  formal  resolution  of  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  government  in  this  direction,  and  the 
hope  that  they  would  still  give  the  subject  careful 
consideration. 

A  very  instructive  paper  on  school  gardens  was 
presented  by  Miss  Margaret  Kerr,  of  Bocabec.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Inspec- 
tor Carter  spoke  of  Bocabec  as  the  most  progressive 
school  district  in  Charlotte  County. 

Dr.  Inch  explained  the  Empire  Day  prizes  offered 
by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  including  the  Lord 
Meath  challenge  cups,  and  hoped  that  Charlotte 
County  schools  would  compete. 

Rev.  T.  Hunter  Boyd  called  attention  to  the  illus- 
trative material  offered  by  the  League  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  a  resolution  asking  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent to  take  steps  towards  making  this  material  avail- 
able in  New  Brunswick  was  passed  at  a  later  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  for  the  visiting,  teach- 
ers was  given  by  the  St.  Stephen  school  board  and 
teaching  staff.  Col.  Chipman,  as  chairman  of  trus- 
tees, presiding. 

"  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  "  was  the 
subject  of  the  first  paper  on  Friday,  and  it  was  ably 
dealt  with  by  Miss  M.  A.  C,  Osborne,  A.  B.,  of  St. 
Andrews.  Principal  M.  R.  Tuttle,  of  Grand  Manan, 
followed  with  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  the  represen- 
tative powers  and  their  cultivation."  The  institute 
then  divided,  the  high  school  section  taking  up  Eng- 
lish composition  and  the  primary  section  the  first 
steps  in  number. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Jean  Millidge,  of 
Oak  Bay,  led  in  the  discussion  of  freehand  drawing 
in  schools;  Miss  Bartlett,  of  the  St.  Stephen  high 
school  staff,  introduced  the  subject  of  spelling,  and 
both  were  followed  by  profitable  discussions. 

Very  eloquent  addresses  were  given  at  this  ses- 
sion by  Principal  Bridges,  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Corthell,  late  principal  of  the 
normal  school  at  Gorham,  Me. 

The  election  of  officers  placed  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graham, 
of  the  Milltown  board  of  school  trustees,  in  the 
chair  for  the  next  in.stitute ;  with  Mr.  Wm.  Woods, 
of  St.  Andrews,  as  vice-president ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Sulli- 
van, of  St.  Stephen,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Misses 
Margaret  Kerr,  H.  Louise  Milliken  and  Rheta  M. 
Allingham,  additional  members  of  the  executive. 

The  time  and  place  of  next  meeting  were  left  to 
the  executive  committee.  After  adjournment,  the 
members  of  the  institute  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Ganong  Bros.,  Limited ;  and 
each  was  presented  with  a  box  of  chocolates  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  visit,  a  souvenir  which,  it  may  be 
feared,  was  not  very  lasting. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  last  Thursday  in  October,  which  happens  this  year 
to  be  the  last  day  of  the  month,  has  been  proclaimed 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Dominion. 

The  new  international  postage  stamp,  current  between  all 
countries  of  the  postal  union,  will  come  into  use  on  the 
tenth  of  this  month.  It  bears  an  image  of  the  goddess  of 
peace. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Girea, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  many  of  the  Coreans  are  opposed 
to  Japanese  rule.  Small  bands  of  insurgents  are  active  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Corea  now  stands  in 
relation  to  Japan  much  as  Cuba  does  to  the  United  States, 
and  has  the  same  alternatives  before  it — to  carry  on  its 
local  government  quietly  within  the  limitations  prescribed, 
or  submit  to  annexation. 

An  imperial  edict  has  been  issued  empowering  certain 
officials  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  representative  government 
in  China. 

San  Francisco  is  in  the  grasp  of  labor  leaders.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  is  retarded  for  want  of  workmen; 
and  yet  skilled  workmen  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  they  may  belong  to  labor  unions  in  their 
own  states,  are  not  allowed  to  join  the  San  Francisco 
unions,  or  to  work  at  their  trades  without  joining.  These 
same  labor  leaders  are  largely  responsible,  it  is  said,  for 
riotous  outbreaks  against  the  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics, 
which,  beginning  in  San  Francisco,  have  since  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  number  of  Hindus, 
British  sulijects,  were  recently  driven  out  of  a  town  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Can- 
ada. And  while  the  British  government  was  inquiring 
into  the  trouble,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redress,  another 
and  graver  disturbance  has  occurred,  and  this  time  on 
British  soil.  It  is  none  the  less  to  our  disgrace  that  the 
organized  attack  upon  Chinese  and  Japanese  residents  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  thought  to  have  been  in  great  measure 
the  work  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and 
known  to  have  been  led  by  labor  agitators  sent  from  United 
•States  territory  for  the  purpose.  All  Asiatics,  and  more 
especially  the  Japanese,  who  are  our  treaty  allies,  and  the 
Hindus,  who  are  our  fellow  subjects,  should  be  safe  in 
Canada  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  We  must 
pay  heavy  damages  for  the  destruction  of  property  at 
Vancouver,  bear  the  disgrace  as  best  we  may,  say  less 
about  the  Chinese  if  at  some  future  time  they  fail  to  pro- 
tect foreigners  from  the  violence  of  their  mobs,  and  take 
better  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  mob  violence  at 
home. 

Marconi  announces  that  he  has  overcome  all  difficulties 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  com- 
mercial work.  The  messages  will  be  sent  from  Cape 
Breton  to  Clifden,  Ireland,  where  a  new  station  has  been 
fitted  up  and  is  now  in  good  working  order.  The  Cape 
Cod  station  is  not  yet  ready  for  work.  The  charge  for 
messages  will  be  ten  cents  a  word. 

.•\fter  two  years  of  hard  work,  the  mourtted  police  have 
cut  an  eight  foot  trail  from  Peace  River  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  giving  a  route  from  Edmonton  to 
Dawson  entirely  over  Canadian  territory. 
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Prof.  Montgomery,  of  Toronto  University,  has  found 
traces  of  the  prehistoric  moundbuilders  as  far  north  as  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the  international  boundary 
line.  He  believes  they  were  related  to  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  and  to  the  cliff  dwellers  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

By  some  miscalculation  in  the  plans,  or,  more  probably, 
by  some  imperfection  in  the  work,  the  great  railway 
bridge  which  was  partly  constructed  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Quebec  fell  and  was  completely  runined,  with 
the  loss  of  many  lives.  A  royal  commission  is  investigat- 
ing the  matter. 

Japan  has  taken  possession  of  Prates,  a  small  island 
north  of  the  Philippines,  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
strong  naval  base. 

The  premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  advocates  the 
annexation  to  that  province  of  the  territory  of  Ungava, 
which  would  make  Quebec  the  largest  province  in  the 
Dominion. 

From  experiments  made  during  the  current  year,  Prof. 
Lowell  is  convinced  that  the  planet  Mars  is  at  present  the 
abode  of  intelligent  constructive  life.  Though  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  of  the  power  to  plan  and  execute  great 
public  works  such  as  the  canals  are  supposed  to  be,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  these  Martian  beings,  if  they  really 
exist,  in  any  other  way  resemble  human  beings. 

The  Cullinan  diamond,  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Transvaal  government  should  purchase  and  present  to 
King  Edward,  is  the  largest  diamond  known,  being  more 
than  three  times  the  original  size  of  the  famous  Koh-i- 
noor,  which  weighed  nine  hundred  carats  before  it  was 
cut.  The  gift  is  proposed  by  Gen.  Botha,  premier  of  the 
Transvaal,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  grant  of  respon- 
sible government.  The  stone  is  valued  by  experts  at 
£150,000. 

The  teaching  of  the  English  language  is  compulsory  in 
the  schools  of  Japan.  \s  they  do  things  thoroughly  in 
Japan,  this  would  seem  to  mean  that  in  a  few  years  Japan 
will  be  an  English  speaking  nation,  or  at  least  that  her 
people  will  be  able  to  use  our  language  for  all  their  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  the  English  tongue  being  made  the 
international  language  of  the  East. 

To  lift  the  water  from  the  lowlands,  Holland  has  over 
ten  thousand  windmills.  The  average  area  drained  by 
each  mill  is  something  more  than  three  hundred  acres. 

Certain  coloring  matters,  including  zinc  white,  cadmium 
yellow,  vermilion,  and  others,  are  now  obtained  on  a 
commercial  scale  from  suitable  solutions  by  the  use  of  the 
electric  current. 

New  experiments  have  shown  that  disease  germs  are 
very  rapidly  destroyed  by  sunlight.  The  time  required 
for  completely  killing  them  was  found  to  be  from  two 
to  ten  minutes.  In  diffused  light,  however,  as  that  from  • 
a  north  window,  the  time  required  ran  into  several  days. 
The  importance  of  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
health  is  very  clear. 

A  German  engineer  has  invented  a  wireless  telegraph 
for  short  distances.  T  he  apparatus  is  easily  portable,  and 
will  probably  be  found  useful  in  military  operations. 

As  most  of  our  pencils  are  made  in  Germany,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Germans  are  now  using  a 
material  made  of  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  cedar  for  that 
purpose. 


Peary  decided  some  time  ago  not  to  make  his  next  start 
for  the  North  Pole  this  year;  but  Wellman,  who  was 
planning  to  carry  the  stars  and  stripes  to  that  point  from 
Spitzbergen  in  his  airship,  has  started.  He  has  also 
stopped,  after  a  flight  of  a  few  hours  duration;  and  con- 
cluded to  make  no  further  attempt  this  year. 

A  royal  proclamation  has  been  issued,  in  virtue  of  which 
our  sister  nation  of  the  South  Pacific  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

With  a  view  to  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  the  Transvaal  government  has  determined 
to  work  the  tin  fields  of  the  Pietersburg  district  in  the 
interest  of  the  state. 

The  Hague  Conference  has  agreed  that  the  contracting 
powers  must  not  commence  hostilities  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  and  that  a  state  of  war  between  two 
nations  must  be  notified  without  delay  to  the  neutral 
powers. 

The  French  government  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
improvement  in  the  Moroccan  situation,  and  hope  soon 
to  have  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  joint  French  and 
Spanish  occupation,  namely,  the  restoration  of  order  and 
security  at  the  .Moroccan  ports.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  between  the  rival  sultans  of  Morocco  is  a  matter 
of  little  concern. 

The  King  of  .\nnam,  deposed  by  the  French  author- 
ities in  July  last,  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  The 
new  king  is  eight  years  old ;  and  now  rules  his  kingdom 
by  the  aid  of  a  regency  composed  of  the  council  o£ 
ministers. 

The  .King  of  Spain  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  Pyrennes  into  France. 

Recent  explorations  in  Equador  have  brought  to  light 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  and  of  higher 
civilization  than  any  other  living  in  .\merica  before  the 
coming  of  Columbus. 

The  National  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  recently  in 
session  at  Glace  Bay,  declared  itself  in  favor  of  purely 
Camdian  organizations ;  and  declared  unpatriotic  the 
action  of-  self-styled  labor  leaders  in  maintaining  foreign 
organizations  on  British  soil. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at 
the  high  school  in  St.  John,  on  the  loth  and  nth  of 
October,  (see  advertisement  on  another  page).  The  Kings 
County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at  Hampton  on  the 
above  dates. 

Professor  E.  W.  Sawyer  has  removed  from  Wolfville, 
N.  S.,  to  be  principal  of  the  New  Baptist  college  at  Sum- 
merland,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Corbctt  is  the  principal  of  the  school  at  Maitland, 
Hants  County,  and  Miss  .\gnes  A.  Dodds  is  the  teacher 
of  the  primary  department. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  technical  schools 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  government  was  informally  discussed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  it 
l)eing  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  such  a  school  should 
be  established  in  Yarmouth. — The  Yarmouth  Herald. 

Frank   A.   Good,  of  the   Fredericton   high   school,  whom 
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we  can  safely  claim  as  a  Woodstocker,  naturally  did  good 
shooting  at  the  spoon  match  on  the  King's  rifle  range,  St. 
Mary's,  York  Co.,  on  September  7th,  making  loo  points 
out  of  a  possible  105,  and  breaking  the  range  record  of 
97  points.  He  made  34  points  at  two  hundred  yards,  32 
at  five  hundred,  and  34  at  six  hundred,  and  out  of  21  shots 
made  16  bull's  eyes  and  five  inners. — Woodstock  Press. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  in  refusing 
permits  to  a  number  of  Chinese  boys  who  are  desirous  of 
attending  the  public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
unable  to  speak  English,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the 
school  discipline,  and  cannot  take  the  usual  school  courses 
of  study,  will  in  all  likelihood  lead  to  court  proceedings. — 
Victoria,  B.  C,  Colonist. 

Mr.  A.  N.  McLeod,  of  Pictou,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  high  school,  Canso,  N.  S. 

Mrs.  Edna  C.  Harper,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  the  department  of  English 
literature  and  music  at  the  Nova  Scotia  normal  school. 

Mr.  W.  iT.  Denham,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  grammar  school,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position 
on  the  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  superior  school. 

By  means  of  a  picnic  held  June  26th,  Miss  M.  McNabb, 
teacher  at  Dumbarton,  Charlotte  Co.,  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide new  seats  and  desks  for  the  school,  at  a  cost  of  $75. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Albert  and  Westmorland 
Counties  will  meet  in  joint  session  at  Moncton,  N.  B., 
October  loth  and  nth  (see  advertisement).  The  Carleton 
County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  on  the  dates  above 
named  in  the  consolidated  school  building  at  Florepceville, 
N.  B. 

The  number  of  New  Glasgow  boys  in  attendance  at 
Dalhousie  College  this  term  is  seventeen.  A  pretty  strong 
representation  from  one  town. — New  Glasgow,  N.  S., 
Chronicle. 

Miss  Louise  Wetmore,  teacher  of  manual  training  at 
Woodstock  last  year,  and  recently  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment at  the  Hampton,  N.  B.,  consolidated  school,  has 
resigned  her  position  and  will  take  a  trip  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Eaton,  B.  A.,  of  Acadia  University,  recently 
on  the  staff  of  the  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax,  is 
now  principal  of-  the  business  department  of  Alberta  col- 
lege, Edmonton. 

There  is  need  of  additional  accommodation  in  the  Stel- 
larton,  N.  S.,  school,  many  of  the  rooms  are  over  crowded, 
and  some  of  the  classes  too  large  for  the  teachers  to  handle 
successfully.  In  one  room.  Miss  Boutilier's,  there  were 
present  one  hundred  scholars  on  a  morning  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  schools.  One  teacher  can  scarcely  do 
justice  to  half  that  number. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Hetherington,  B.  A.,  is  the  recently  appointed 
principal  of  the  Kent  County  grammar  school,  Richibucto. 
The  superior  school  at  Millerton,  N.  B.,  this  term  is  in 
charge  of  Principal  Carr,  with  Miss  Weldon  in  the  prim- 
ary department. 

Mr.  Robert  Colwell,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  post-graduate  of  Harvard,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in 
Geneva  college,  Pennsylvania. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  has  been  conferred  by 
Toronto  University,  on  Chancellor  Jones,  of  New  Bruns- 


wick University,  and  on  Professor  Howard  Murray,  of 
Dalhousie. 

Mount  Allison  University  has  a  freshman  class  this  year 
of  forty  members  with  a  prospect  of  additions. 

The  Association  of  Protestant  teachers  of  the  Province 
of  Quebtc,  will  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Montreal, 
October  loth,   nth  and  12th. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Morton,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Halifax  Academy,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  T. 
Kennedy. 

A  normal  institute  for  the  six  eastern  counties  of  Nova 
Scotia,  will  be  held  at  Antigonish,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning, Monday,  October  21st.  The  success  attending  for- 
mer institutes  held  at  Hawkesbury  and  North  Sydney  in- 
spired the  hope  that  even  greater  benefits  will  result  from 
this  meeting.  The  actual  teaching  of  classes  of  grades 
one  to  nine,  drawn  from  the  schools  of  Antigonish,  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  institute  during  the  three  hours 
of  each  morning,  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  discussion 
of  methods  and  kindred  pedagogical  matters.  With  a  strong 
force  of  directing  teachers,  embracing  some  of  the  best 
talent  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  body  of  earnest  teachers  seek- 
ing improvement,  the  opportunity  presented  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced  is  almost  incalculable.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  some  results  of  this  practical  educational 
gathering  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

A  deputation  of  French  citizens  of  Moncton,  N.  B., 
waited  on  the  school  board  recently,  and  presented  a 
petition  asking  that  the  French  language  be  more  thorough- 
ly taught  in  the  public  schools. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Selections  From  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  John  Henry 
Newman.     Edited  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D., 
J.  V.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in   the   Catholic   University  of   America.     Paper, 
30  cents ;  cloth,  40  cents,  post-paid.    Pages  327.   Hough- 
ton, MiiBin,  &  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
and  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
This   little   book   presents    in   a  compact   and   attractive 
form   selections    from  the  pen   of  John   Henry   Newman, 
with  an   introduction  containing   the   chief  events   of   his 
life,  and  a  concise  estimate   of  his   works.     The  book  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  works 
of  Newman,  but  is  rather  intended  for  younger  students 
and  for  those  who  are  too  much  absorbed  in  other  things 
to  read  his  works  in  full.     The  editor  has  accomplished 
his  work  in  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking  manner. 

Cardboard     Modelling.       By     Albert     Sutcliffe.      Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.      Price    2s.    6d.      Geo. 
Philips  &  Son,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
This  scheme  of  cardboard  work  is  arranged  chiefly  for 
use    in    elementary    and    secondary    schools.      The    first 
twenty   models    are    easy   enough    for   children,    while   the 
whole    course    of   thirty-two   models    covers   a    sufficiently 
wide  ground   for  the  training  of  teachers.     The  book   is 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  large  type,  and  the  illus- 
trations   of    models    are    clear    and    accurate.      To    those 
teachers   interested   in   cardboard   work   this   book   should 
be  very  useful. 
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Considerable  space  is  given  up  in  this  number  to 
the  reports  of  local  teachers'  institutes.  Although 
these  reports  are  mere  outlines,  they  serve  to  show 
what  our  teachers  are  thinking  about  and  what  they 
are  doing.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  schools  have 
been  vacant  and  many  thousands  of  children  taking 
holiday  during  the  past  month  while  their  teachers 
have  been  absent  at  institutes  serves  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  parent  and  rate-payer  to  them,  and 
the  enquiry  is  often  heard.  What  benefit  are  these 
institutes  to  the  schools? 


No  teacher  really  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  desirous  of  improving  it  can  visit  an 
institute  without  r^eiving  benefit.  The  reading  of 
papers,  the  outlines  given  of  the  methods  of  other 
teachers,  the  discussion  and  questioning  that  seeks 
a  fuller  light  on  these  methods,  are  all  helpful.  The 
public  meeting  where  persons  of  experience  ;^ive 
their  views  earnestly  and  pleasantly  on  educational 
problems  are  stimulating  to  parents  and  teachers. 
The  conversation  and  exchange  of  ideas  between 
times  at  these  meetings  give  the  opportunity  for 
those  teachers  who  are  shy  and  retiring  to  help  their 
fellow-teachers  to  many  practical  plans  and  sugges- 
tions. Very  often  a  little  coterie  of  teachers  at  a 
boarding  house  will  discuss  questions  and  methods 
with  greater  freedom  and  sometimes  with  far  more 
effectiveness  than  is  done  at  the  public  meetings. 
The  writer  has  often  heard  saner  and  more  practi- 
cal ideas  expressed  at  these  private  conventicles  than 
on  institute  platforms,  but  if  such  teachers  are  asked 
to  express  themselves  in  public  without  restraint 
they  shrink  from  the  task. 


-  A  speaker  at  the  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  meeting  made 
the  suggestion  that  teachers  while  at  their  work  dur- 
ing the  weeks  and  months  before  an  institute  should 
make  a  /ecord  of  their  difficulties  and  the  points  in 
methods  in  teaching  which  they  wished  to  have 
cleared  up.  This  is  a  good  suggestion ;  and  if  a 
committee  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  an  insti- 
tute to  arrange  these  topics  in  order  and  present 
them  to  the  institute  at  stated  times,  the  results  would 
be  beneficial  to  those  who  receive  least  advantage 
from  these  gatherings — the  diffident  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  The  question-box  in  some  institutes 
is  a  plan  to  the  same  end ;  and  the  columns  of  the 
Review  are  always  open  to  the  teacher  who  needs 
such  help  and  will  ask  for  it. 


The  work  of  the  institutes  at  Antigonish  an!  i.i 
Colchester  County  is  of  a  character  which  may  veil 
enlist  the  attention  of  institute  leaders  in  other 
places.  Some  of  the  teaching  lessons  which  the 
writer  heard  at  Antigonish  and  the  discussions  upon 
them  afterwards  were  such  as  to  appeal  directly  to 
inexperienced — and  many  experienced  — teachers. 
No  one  could  go  from  a  gathering  of  this  kind  with- 
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out  feeling  that  the  teaching  power  of  several  hund- 
red school  sections  would  be  materially  improved  by 
a  week  of  such  practical  normal  work.  It  was  a 
meeting  well  fitted  to  awaken  teachers  and  inspire 
them  to  do  better  teaching. 


Here  a  word  generally  about  institutes  and  speak- 
ers :  If  one  has  anything  to  say  tq  teachers,  let  him 
say  it  in  a  manner  that  is  worthy  of  his  best  effort, 
not  in  a  careless  or  slipshod  way,  or  plainly  indica- 
ting that  he  is  merely  speaking  to  put  in  the  time. 
If  the  latter,  the  audience  recognizes  the  fact  at 
once,  generally  follow  his  lead,  become  careless  or 
inattentive,  and  perhaps  get  up  and  leave  the  room. 
This  may  explain  why  there  is  much  whispering  at 
some  institute  gatherings,  why  teachers  get  up  and 
leave  the  room  during  the  proceedings,  or  act  in  a 
manner  they  would  not  tolerate  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils.  Why  is  it  ?  Let  speakers  and  hearers  examine 
themse;ves  on  this  point  and  decide  the  matter. 


Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Nova  Scotia. 

We  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  in  this 
number  the  portrait  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia.  Not  only 
will  the  teachers  of  that  province  be  glad  to  have 
this  portrait  for  their  schoolrooms,  but  hundreds  of 
others — former  schoolmates,  college  friends  and  the 
host  of  boys  and  girls  whom,  as  a  teacher,  he  sent 
forth  with  noble  aims — will  be  glad  to  see  the  face 
of  a  friend  whom  they  love,  and  whose  generous 
and  kindly  nature  will  always  serve  to  awaken  a 
thrill  of  pleasant  recollections.  The  face  is  rather 
sedate,  the  repose  of  a  man  of  many  activities,  now 
verging  on  toward  three-score.  Those  who  know 
him  best  will  miss  the  smile  of  genial  good- 
humour  which  lightens  up  his  features  during  his 
waking  hours — which  are  many. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  Dr.  MacKay's  busy  life.  That  has  been 
done  in  past  numbers  of  the  Review  and  in  current 
periodicals.  He  has  explored  many  branches  of 
knowledge — mathematics,  science,  literature,  philo- 
sophy. In  mathematics  he  had  in  his  student  days 
few  superiors ;  he  has  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  several  branches  of  natural  science  which  he 
keeps  up,  especially  botany  and  zoology,  being  lec- 
turer in  these  subjects  in  Dalhousie  L'niversity ;  he 
is  widely  read  in  history  and  literature ;  and  philo- 
sophy has  been  to  him  a  subject  of  ardent  enquiry, 
especially  suited  to  his  reflective  mind.  He  is  a 
profound  observer  and  diligent  student  of  current 


topics.  Very  few  have  taken  a  wider  grasp  of 
educational  questions,  not  only  those  of  his  native 
province,  but  of  conditions  prevailing  in  almost 
every  civilized  country.  Before  and  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  great  educational  conference  in 
London,  his  papers  and  addresses  on  education  in 
Nova  Scotia  attracted  much  attention.  While  in 
Europe  he  visited  many  educational  institutions, 
chiefly  technical,  gaining  some  practical  insight  into 
their  workings  which  he  may  be  expected,  to  utilize 
as  occasion  requires  in  the  progressive  steps  that 
Nova  Scotia  is  making  in  technical  education. 

To  every  man  there  comes  a  time  in  his  life  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  slacken  toil  and  take  life 
less  arduously.  To  a  man  of  Dr.  MacKay's  varied 
and  incessant  a,ctivities  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
paths  of  ease  and  to  prosecute  less  vigorously 
cherished  plans.  Eut  he  should  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  and  enjoy  a  little  of  that  leisure  that 
he  has  deservedly  won. 

Dr.  MacKay's  connection  with  the  Review  has 
been  referred  to  before  in  these  columns.  On  an 
afternoon  twenty-one  years  ago  a  conference  was 
held  in  Pictou  Academy,  of  which  Dr.  MacKay  was 
then  principal,  and  the  result  was  the  foundation  of 
an  educational  journal  for  these  provinces,  with  an 
editor  for  each — ^Alexander  Anderson  for  Prince 
Edward  Island,  A.  H.  MacKay  for  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  present  editor  for  New  Brunswick.  Mr. 
MacKay  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  his 
accustomed  energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  he  kept 
up  until  his  appointment  of  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation for  Nova  Scotia  compelled  him  to  resign. 
His  "  Ferndale  School  Series  "  and  other  articles 
on  nature  study  created  great  interest  among  teach- 
ers and  led  to  a  systematic  study  of  nature  in  the 
schools  of  these  provinces.  Dr.  MacKay  has  never 
ceased,  with  voice  and  pen,  to  urge  the  importance 
of  this  work.  As  a  result  nature  study  has  had  a 
prominent  place  in  Nova  Scotia  Fchools.  Among 
other  practical  results,  observations  are  regularly 
made  on  the  flowering  plants  and  similar  phenom- 
ena, and  these  observations  are  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished yearly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society.  School  gardens,  manual  training,  and 
every  means  that  could  make  education  more  useful 
to  the  masses  have  felt  the  effects  of  his  fostering 
influence. 


In  future  numbers  will  be  given  other  portraits  of 
well  known  educational  people  of  these  provinces. 
These  will  appear  alternately  with  the  reproductions 
of  art  pictures. 
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Visits  to  English  Schools.    IV. 
By  G.  U.  Hay. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  these  notes  to  the 
good  manners  everywhere  observable  in  the  English 
schools.  Courtesy  in  dealing  with  otliers  seems  to 
come  natural  to  the  boys  and  girls,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  richer  or  poorer  classes,  and  with  it  there 
is  obedience  and  respect  for  authority.  This  in 
some  degree  may  be  due  to  the  fine  system  of  physi- 
cal and  military  drill  which  is  everywhere  practised 
in  the  schools.  In  a  school  that  I  visited  in  West 
Kent,  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  outdoor  recess 
were  devoted  to  drill,  the  girls  taking  part  in  it  as 
well  as  the  boys,  and  going  through  the  movements 
with  equal  ease  and  readiness.  With  the  drill  were 
combined  exercises  to  secure  freedom  of  arms  and 
body  with  habits  of  proper  breathing.  The  boys 
were  practised  in  their  drill  and  in  target  shooting 
at  stated  intervals  after  school  hours  during  the 
week.  The  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Baker,  is 
the  leader  in  all  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the 
scholars,  and  seems  to  enjoy  them  as  much  as  his 
pupils.  •'  Mr.  Biker,  you're  ite,"  shouted  a  boy 
gleefully  as  the  master  laid  down  his  bat  in  a  game 
of  cricket.  "  What  docs  the  boy  say,"  I  asked. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  master,  smiling,  "  we  can't  rid  them 
of  the  dialect  here.  He  tells  me  that  I  have  made 
eight — '  Mr.  Baker,  you're  eight.'  " 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  schoolroom  a  few 
minutes  after  which  was  characteristic  of  the  teach- 
er and  the  school.  A  boy  was  reading  a  story  where 
a  western  cowboy  shot  his  foe  before  the  latter 
could  "  get  in  on  him.  "  "  That  shows  the  advan- 
tage," the  master  explained,  "  of  learning  how  to 
shoot  and  of  being  always  ready  to  act  on  the 
instant."  Few  teachers  would  care  to  make  use  of 
such  an  illustration  as  this.  The  results  of  military 
training,  however,  and  the  ability  to  use  a  rifle  need 
not  imply  that  boys  are  taught  to  siioot  indiscrimin- 
ately at  every  living  thing  in  sight,  .\ccidents  from 
the  use  of  firearms  or  from  careless  shooting  are  far 
more  common  in  this  country  than  in  England.  The 
killing  of  song  birds  or  other  harmless  animals  in 
the  woods  would  not  be  tolerated  in  that  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  teaching  a  boy  how  to  shoot, 
as  was  done  in  this  school,  with  incidentally  the  use 
and  abuse  of  firearms,  is  an  accomplishment  which 
is  of  service  to  him.  And  teaching  him  military  drill 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  being  trained  for  a  soldier. 
but  rather  for  an  athletic  upright  citizen  who  has 


learned  valuable  lessons  of  obedience  and  self-re- 
straint from  the  exercise. 

The  pupils  sang  two  songs  while  I  was  in  the 
room — Spring  has  Come  and  The  Lark  (in  parts) 
— the  teacher  playing  the  accompaniment  on  a 
small  cabinet  organ.  The  voices  were  well  tuned, 
without  those  harsh  discordant  notes  so  frequently 
heard  in  schools.  The  teacher  was  rather  proud  of 
his  skill  in  music,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a 
song  writer.  He  showed  me  a  piece  of  music  for 
which  he  had  written  the  words,  entitled,  "  The  Men 
of  Kent."  The  design  on  the  title  page  represented 
some  of  the  famous  names  in  English  history — Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (the  ancient  castle  of  the  Sidneys  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  school- 
house).  General  Wolfe,  whose  father  was  a  clergy- 
man in  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  county,  the 
younger  Pitt,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Wat  Ty'.er,  leader 
of  the  peasants'  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
and  other  names  scarcely  less  illustrious.  The 
words  of  the  song  were  spirited  as  became  a  theme 
dealing  with  such  patriots.  I  thought  how  happy 
should  be  the  children  whose  lot  was  cast  in  this 
pretty  village  of  Pensh.irst,  where  that  gallant 
soldier.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  phiyed  as  a  child,  and 
perhaps  drew  poetic  inspiration  from  the  noble  and 
beautiful  scenery  around  him.  And  the  children 
were  happy,  singing  with  innocent  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  deeds  of  the  "  men  of  Kent,"  even  though 
childish  fancy  could  not  comprehend  their  far-ofif 
greatness.  They  were  being  trained  by  one  who 
entered  into  their  sports  and  exercises,  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  longings  and  taught  them  to  love 
their  country  and  home. 

One  evening  in  my  rambles  along  the  road  in  this 
part  of  Kent  I  fell  in  with  a  middle-aged  farmer 
who  was  interested  in  what  I  had  to  tell  him  of 
Canada.  As  I  turned  to  bid  him  good  evening,  he 
said :  "  Well,  I  doan't  think  there  be  such  a  place  in 
the  wide  woarld  as  Kent;  I've  lived  'ere  vorty  year, 
and  I'm  well  pleased,  God  willin',  to  live  'ere  aU  my 
days." 

The  school  at  Peiishurst  was  a  clerical,  not  a 
board  school,  so  the  headmaster  told  nic.  Rciigi'nv-- 
instruction  was  given  during  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning,  as  in  other  country  or  village  scliool.^  i 
had  visited.  About  fifty  or  sixty  scholars  were  in 
the  room,  with  a  monitress  to  as  ist  in  overlooking 
the  work.  The  pu]iils  were  engaged  in  aritlimctic 
when    I    entered,   shortly   after   ten   o'clock.       'I  he 
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master  had  placed  two  problems  on  the  board: 
£461  l6s.  7>4d,  divided  by  79  and  85,  and  £269  15s. 
6d.  multiplied  by  275.  This  type  of  problem  was 
very  common  in  other  schools  I  had  seen,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  pupils  employed  for  some  time  and 
to  be  a  test  of  accuracy  in  continued  operations.  I 
heard  no  explanation  of  rules,  nor  did  I  see  any 
examination  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  during  my 
stay  in  this  or  the  other  schools.  The  pupils'  writ- 
ing was  neat  and  in  a  legible  roundhand ;  and  I  was 
shown  some  excellent  drawings  from  objects,  chiefly 
flowers  and  their  parts.  The  master  told  me  he  had 
accomplished  some  good  results  in  nature  study  by 
following  out  Ruskin's  idea  of  taking  pupils  through 
the  life  history  or  development  of  certain  plants. 
The  drawings  and  descriptions  shown  of  the  tulip 
and  others  were  good.  The  attempts  at  colouring 
were  very  natural,  and  the  master  said  the  pupils 
mixed  their  own  colours  after  he  had  explained  the 
process  and  made  the  desired  colour  as  a  pattern 
for  them. 

A  curious  floral  shower  occurred  while  I  was  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  petals  of  the  may  (hawthorne) 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  north  wind  fell  in 
such  abundance  that  the  yard  and  neighboring  roofs 
were  whitened  with  them,  reminding  one  of  a  fall 
of  hail  or  snow.  Although  it  was  the  first  week  in 
June,  the  weather  this  morning  was  cold  enough  for 
snow ;  but  in  curious  contrast  the  country  every- 
where had  the  appearance  of  a  great  flower  garden, 
with  rhododendrons,  the  may,  blue  bells  and  other 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 


Johnnie  and  Jimmie  missed  the  word  hundreds 
in  the  spelling  lesson  two  days  in  succession. 

The  teacher  gave  them  this  poem  to  write  twice 
before  they  went  home.  The  next  day  Johnnie  and 
Jimmie  did  not  miss  hundreds,  and  there  was  no 
scolding  or  fussing  about  the  bad  lesson,  and  two 
little  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  beautiful 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  poem : 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 
Hundreds  of  birds  go  singing  by, 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  morn. 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  crimson  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn ; 

But  only  one  mother  the  world  wide  over. 

— School  Education. 

[A  better  way  than  to  write  hundreds  fifty  or  a 
himdred  times.! 


November  Days. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear. 

This  month  received  its  present  name — rNovem- 
ber,  the- ninth  month — at  the  time  when  the  Roman 
calendar  had  but  ten  months  in  its  year.  By  the 
Anglo  Saxons  it  was  known  as  Wind-Monat,  the 
windy  month. 

The  first  day  of  the  month,  ca'.led  All  Saints' 
Day,  is  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  church  festi- 
vals ;  but  ever  since  the  first  of  November,  608,  when 
the  Pantheon,  the  famous  heathen  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  all  the  gods, 
was  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  under  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all 
the  Martyrs,  this  day  has  been  kept  in  memory  of 
all  the  saintly  men  and  women,  known  or  unknown, 
who  have  passed  away  from  earth. 

The  poet  Lowell  says  of  this  day: 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 
I,  though  no  churchman,  love  to  keep, 
All-Saints, — the  unknown  good  that  rest 
In  God's  still  memory  folded  deep. 

The  fifth  of  November  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  parliament  had  shown  itself 
unfriendly  towards  the  Roinan  Catholics,  and  some 
of  the  more  desperate  men  of  that  religion  formed 
a  plan  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day 
when  the  king  and  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  would  be  assembled  there  for  the  opening 
of  parliament.  They  hired  a  cellar  under  the  House 
of  Lords  and  stored  the  gunpowder  there;  but  the 
secret  of  the  plot  leaked  out,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  of  November,  1605,  the  cellars  were 
searched,  and  Guy  Fawkes,"  one  of  the  conspirators, 
was  discovered,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  He 
and  others  of  his  party  were  put  to  death  with  great 
cruelty,  and  it  is  his  name  that  has  always  been  re- 
membered in  connection  with  the  plot.  The  anni- 
versary is  often  called  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  and  used 
to  be  celebrated  very  generally  by  the  carrying  in 
procession  of  a  scarecrow  figure  with  a  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  matches  in  the  other.  The 
"  Guy "  was  finally  burned  in  a  bonfire,  towards 
which  the  bystanders  were  asked  to  contribute.  In 
London,  this  burning  was  done  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  as  many  as  twe'.ve  or  fourteen  Guys 
were    sometimes    consumed    in  a  huge    fire.     The 
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rhymes  that  were  sung  on  the  occasion    are    very 
well  known.     One  version  runs  as   follows : 

Pray  to  remember 

The  fifth  of  November 

Gunpowder,  Treason  and  Plot; 

When  the  king  and  his  train 

Had  nearly  been  slain. 

Therefore  it  shall  not  be  forgot. 

Guy  Faukes,  Guy  Fawkes, 

And  his  companions 

Strove  to  blow  all  England  up; 

But  God's  mercy  did  prevent 

And   saved  our  king  and  parliament. 

Happy  was  the  man, 

And  happy  was  the  day, 

That  caught  Guy 

Going  to  his  play, 

With  a  dark  lanthorn. 

And  a  brimstone  match. 

Ready  for  the  prime  to  touch. 

Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket 
And  give  us  some  money 
To  kindle  our  bonfire. 
Huzza,  Huzza. 

Guy  Fawkes'  lantern  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

Until  1859  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contained  a  form  of  service  for  thanksgiving  for 
this  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  plot,'  which 
was  to  be  said  in  the  churches  on  the  fifth  of  Nov- 
ember. But  this  form,  together  with  other  "  state 
services,"  as  they  were  called,  has  been  removed 
from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  its  use  discontinued  in 
later  years. 

Martinmas,  November  nth,  is  one  of  the  .Scot- 
tish greater  days.  St.  Martin  is  sometimes  called 
the  Soldier  Saint.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
at  Pavia.  His  father  was  a  Roman  military  tribune, 
and  a  heathen,  and  Martin  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
soldier.  When  he  was  a  young  boy  he  used  to  go 
to  Christian  churches  and  receive  instruction,  so 
that  he  might  be  baptized.  He  entered  the  army 
when  he  was  fifteen,  and  he  was  said  to  be  full  of 
good  works  and  free  from  vices.  ( )nce  at  .\miens 
on  a  cold  winter  day,  as  he  rode  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  city,  he  saw  a  poor  beggar  shivering  in  his 
rags.  Martin  took  his  sword  and  cut  his  own  milit- 
ary cloak  in  two,  giving  half  to  the  beggar.  That 
night  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  clad  in  the  half  of  the  cloak,  and  who  said  to 
the  angels  standing  by:  "Martin,  though  yet  un- 
baptized,  hath  covered  Me  with  this  garment." 
After  this  Martin  was  baptized,  and  served  in  the 
army  for  five  years  longer.     Then  he  asked    to   be 


discharged,  saying:  "I  am  Christ's  soldier."  But 
he  was  taunted  with  being  a  coward;  so  he  offered 
to  stand  in  the  front  line  of  the  army  unarmed,  and 
to  march  into  the  enemy's  ranks  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  next  day  the  enemy  surrenderc^l,  ar.d 
Martin  obtained  his  discharge.  In  371  he  was  made 
the  first  bishop  of  Tours,  and  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  thirty  years  after.  The  picture  of  the 
saint  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar  is  very  well 
known. 

The  word  chapel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  cappa, 
a  cloak;  because  St.  Alartin's  cloak,  and  later  a  blue 
banner  divided  in  two  to  represent  it,  used  to  be 
carried  into  battle,  and  kept  in  the  tent  where  the 
mass  was  said.  This  blue  banner  was  carried  until 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  oriflamme  or  banner  of 
St.  Denys,  which  was  mentioned  last  month. 

We  read  in  English  history  that  on  St.  Brice's 
Day,  the  13th  of  November,  1002,  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready ordered  a  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  who  had 
settled  in  England.  This  St.  Brice  was  instructed 
and  ordained  by  St.  Martin,  and  gave  the  good 
bishop  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  his  disorderly  and 
unruly  ways.  Ikit  St.  Martin  said:  "If  Christ 
endured  Judas,  why  not  I  Brice?  "  And  in  the  end 
Brice  himself  became  a  bishop,  and  succeeded  St. 
Martin  in  the  bishopric  of  Tours. 

St.  Hugh  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English 
saints.  He  was  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  re-built  the 
cathedral.  He  died  in  London,  November  17th, 
1200,  and  his  body  was  solemnly  borne  to  Lincoln  to 
be  buried  in  the  minster.  King  John  of  England 
and  King  William  of  Scotland  helped  to  carry  his 
bier,  and  many  great  men  came  to  do  him  honour 
at  his  burial,  for  he  was  famed  for  his  great  and 
good  works. 

The  22nd  of  November  is  St.  Ccciiia's  Day.  This 
saint  was  a  Roman  lady  who  suffered  as  a  martyr 
in  the  third  century.  .\s  a  child  she  was  devoted 
to  religion,  and  the  legend  says :  "  ,\s  she  excelled 
in  nuisic,  she  turne  1  her  good  gift  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  compced  hymns,  which  she  sang  with 
such  ravishing  sweetness  that  even  the  angels  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  listen  to  her,  or  to  join  their 
voices  to  hers.  She  ])layed  on  all  instruments,  l)ut 
none  sufficed  to  breathe  forth  that  flood  of  harmony 
with  which  her  whole  soul  was  filled  :  therefore  she 
invented  the  organ,  consecrating  it  to  the  service  of 
God."  She  has  always  been  the  patron  saint  of 
music,  and  is  generally  represented  in  ])nintings 
with  musical  instruments.  The  most  famous  ])ictiu'c 
of  her  is  that  by  Raphael  in  a  church  near  r.ol(ign:\  : 
the  saint  is  standing  holding  a  small  organ,  wliicli, 
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however,  she  has  let  fall  to  her  side,  while  she  is 
looking  up  with  a  rapt  expression  as  if  listening  to 
the  music  of  heaven.  Some  modern  pictures  repre- 
sent her  seated  at  a  modern  instrument,  which  she 
plays  while  angels  listen  to  her  music.  She  has 
been  celebrated  in  poetry  also.  Dryden  wrote  a 
song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1687,  which  closes  with 
the  lines : 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  Lyre ; 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher : 

When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 

An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared. 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

Also  in  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  an  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  he  sings  the  praises  of  "  divine 
Cecilia."  Pope  was  the  poet  of  her  day  in  1708, 
and  from  his  ode  we  quote  the  following: 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 

And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please; 

Our  joy  below  it  can  amprove. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 

And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound. 

When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  choir, 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear. 

Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire, 

While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire; 

And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given; 

His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell,* 

Her's  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 

In  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  Tennyson  describes  a 
picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  exists  only  in  his 
imagination : 

Or  in  a  clear-walled  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily, 

An  angel  looked  at  her. 

The  25th  of  November  is  the  day  assigned  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Catharine,  of  whom  very  little  is 
really  known,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  told.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
min  because  she  would  not  worship  the  gods,  and 
because  by  her  earnest  faith  and  moving  words  she 


persuaded  others  to  become  Christians.  She  was 
ordered  to  be  killed  in  a  horrible  way  by  being 
bound  on  a  wheel  with  sharp  blades,  but  in  answer 
to  her  prayers  the  wheel  was  broken,  and  she  was 
afterwards  beheaded.  She  is  generally  represented 
with  her  wheel,  and  a  certain  kind  of  circular 
window  is  called  a  Catharine  wheel  window.  She 
is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  and  of  unmarried 
women.  "  To  braid  St.  Catharine's  tresses  "  was  to 
live  and  die  uninarried. 

St.  Andrew's  Day  comes  on  November  30th.  St. 
Andrew  was  the  first  to  be  called  to  be  an  apostle. 
Then,  we  are  told  by  St.  John,  "  he  first  findeth  his 
own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  '  We  have 
found  the  Messias,'  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ;  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  Tradition 
tells  that  he  taught  and  worked  around  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Rus- 
sian church.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in 
Greece,  and  when  bidden  to  leave  off  preaching  to 
the  Greeks,  instead  of  consenting,  he  proclaimed  the 
message  of  the  gospel  before  his  judge.  He  was 
then  fastened  to  a  cross  by  cords  and  left  to  die. 
The  cross  on  which  he  suffered  was  of  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  and  now  bears  his  name.  Since  the 
fourth  century  he  has  been  the  patron  saint  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  cross  forms  a  part  of  the  national  ban- 
ner of  Great  Britain. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  teachers,  the  question  of 
history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  any 
pupil  in  the  eighth  grade  who  cannot  stand  on  his 
feet  and  discuss  a  topic  in  history  at  least  five 
minutes  has  not  been  well  taught.  Too  many  teach- 
ers, it  was  held,  suggest  the  answer  by  the  form  of 
question  and  leave  the  pupil  nothing  to  do  that 
serves  to  give  him  self-reliance  and  a  broad  grasp 
of  the  subject. — Sel. 


*  Orpheus  is  fabled  to  have  played  so  sweetly  that  not 
only  human  beings,  but  beasts,  and  even  rocks  and  trees, 
would  follow  the  sound  of  his  music.  By  the  charm  of 
his  playing  he  induced  Pluto,  the  king  of  the  world  to  the 
dead,  to  restore  to  him  his  lost  wife,  Eurydice. 


The  wise  teacher  will  say  to  himself,  "  I  must 
know  the  lesson  I  teach.  I  must  do  reading  out- 
side. I  must  take  an  interest  in  my  individual 
scholars.  I  must  kee])  nn  self  strong  and  happy  and 
well.  These  are  essential,  and  for  the  sake  of  these 
things  I  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  all  mere  red  tape. 
I  stand  ready  to  be  misunderstood  by  good  petiplc 
who  know  nothing  of  the  strain  I  am  under.  I 
stand  ready  to  shrink  and  to  slight  minor  matters 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  do  the  main 
things  well." — President  Hyde,  of  Boii'doin. 
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Spelling  in  tlie  High  School. 

By  J.  Vroom. 

A  boy  or  girl  who  enters  the  high  school  has  been 
pretty  well  drilled  in  spelling  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  therefore  is,  or  should  be,  able  to  spell  correctly 
nearly  all  the  English  words  in  common  use.  There 
will  be  difficult  or  unfamiliar  words  still  to  learn — 
words  unfamiliar  in  his  or  her  vocabulary.  They 
will  not  greatly  increase  in  number  as  the  vocabul- 
ary grows.  New  words  seldom  give  much  trouble, 
for  the  spelling  is  learned  as  the  word  is  acquired ; 
but  there  will  always  be  old  uncertainties  to  over- 
come, and  unexpected  difficulties  with  words  that 
were  once  thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  master- 
ed. No  one  knows  better  than  the  high  school 
teacher  how  many  things  are  possible  in  the  way  of 
forgetting. 

A  boy,  when  he  has  reached  the  high  school  age 
— I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  it  is  with  the  girls 
— has  developed  a  pardonable  pride  which  gives  him 
a  new  incentive  to  memory  in  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. The  same  self-respect  which  leads  him  to 
think  of  his  personal  appearance  and  good  behavior 
will  make  him  ashamed  to  be  a  poor  speller — for  it 
really  is  a  social  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  the  ordinary  words  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  no  amount  of  other  knowledge  will  at 
all  make  up  for  this  ignorance.  Let  a  boy  once 
realize  this,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  resort  to  his 
dictionary  for  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  until  he 
has  firmly  fixed  it  in  his  memory. 

But  the  high  school  boy  or  high  school  girl,  hav- 
ing begun  the  study  of  words  and  their  derivations, 
no  longer  needs  to  depend  upon  unaided  memory 
of  their  visible  forms,  or  of  those  successions  of 
sounds  which  tell  oflf  the  names  of  their  letters  in 
oral  spelling.  The  history  of  a  word  is  often  a  key 
to  its  spelling,  and  the  spelling  a  key  to  its  history. 
The  pupil  has  learned  how  to  spell  some  word  in 
another  language,  and  finds  some  English  word  re- 
lated to  it  in  sound  and  meaning.  It  is  the  same 
word  in  a  diflFerent  form.  The  pleasure  of  this 
discovery,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms,  will 
help  to  fix  them  both  in  memory.  The  teacher  can 
now  be  sure  of  a  new  interest  in  those  very  useful 
lists  of  words  that  sound  alike,  but  are  different  in 
spelling;  or  that  are  spelled  alike,  but  differ  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  should  add  to  these  a  list  of  words 
both  spelled  and  pronounced  alike,  but  different  in 
their  derivation  and  meaning. 

What  is  a  word  ?  Gradually  or  suddenly,  a  new 
answer  to  this  question  has  reached  the  mind  of  the 


high  school  pupil.  It  was-  something  written  or 
printed — usually  printed  in  a  book  for  him  to  read 
— that  is,  to  recognize  at  sight  and  to  pronounce — 
to  interpret  by  vocal  sounds.  The  high  school  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  has  made  a  wonderful 
change.  Now,  the  spoken  word  is  the  thing  itself, 
and  the  written  or  printed  form  is  its  representation. 
And  words  have  changed  form  in  passing  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  still  remained  the  same 
words.  And  the  words  in  our  own  language  have 
changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  time — often  chang- 
ed more  in  sound  than  in  spelling,  and  that  is  how 
we  come  to  have  so  many  silent  letters.  Now,  too, 
these  silent  letters  are  interesting.  He  would  like 
to  find  out  what  they  mean.  They  were  never  put 
there  in  the  first  place  for  nothing.  What  are  the 
lost  sounds,  if  any,  which  in  such  and  such  a  word 
they  represent? 

This  leads  to  an  interest  in  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  and  of  other  alphabets,  and  opens  up  a 
wide  subject.  Here,  by  the  way,  a  newly-adopted 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  much  as  it  may  be  ridiculed 
by  old-fashioned  Latin  scholars,  in  making  c  always 
hard,  removes  a  little  difficulty  that  has  puzzled 
many  a  boy.  Wlio  ever  learned  the  Greek  alphabet 
in  old  days  without  wondering  how  Latin  scholars 
came  to  put  the  c  in  the  third  place,  instead  of  g? 
But  now,  when  the  pupil  is  told  that  in  ancient 
days  c  had  always  a  guttural  and  not  a  sibilant 
sound,  he  finds  that  those  first  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  not  so  badly  mixed  until  we  did  it  in  modern 
times ;  and  perhaps  he  can  even  dimly  see  how  that 
came  about,  though  this  belongs  to  college  days 
rather  than  to  high  school  work. 

If  the  same  letter  in  different  combinations  does 
not  represent  always  the  same  sound,  it  may  be  that 
the  different  sounds  were  more  alike  at  some  earlier 
time.  If  the  same  sound  in  different  words  is  re- 
presented by  different  letters,  it  may  be  that  the 
sound  was  not  always  the  same.  This  much  the 
high  school  pupil  will  have  learned  ;  and  he  may  even 
have  guessed  that  there  must  have  been  some 
sounds  in  our  language  now  quite  lost,  and  that 
some  of  our  curious  spellings  originated  when  those 
sounds  were  still  in  use.  The  teacher  who  is  fond 
of  language  may  help  him  to  recover  some  of  these 
lost  sounds — supplying,  for  instance,  the  lost  sound 
of  gh,  which  has  hardened  in  seek,  and  died  out  in 
sought,  or  is  but  faintly  heard ;  has  softened  and 
changed  so  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  in  teach, 
and  grown  silent  in  taught;  is  so  completely  hidden 
in  slay  that  no  one  but  a  grammarian  would  think 
of  looking  for  it  in  the  last  letter,  while  its  visible 
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symbol  remains  in  slaughter;  has  found  a  substitute 
in  laugh,  and  seems  to  be  trying  to  escape  in  at 
least  three  directions  in  the  proper  name  McLaugh- 
lin, in  which  the  ugh  takes  the  force  of  ck,  f  or  w, 
according  to  family  tradition  or  individual  fancy. 
He  will  easily  understand  that  the  vowel  sounds 
are  even  more  unstable  than  those  of  the  conson- 
ants, and  will  learn  with  interest  that  some  of  the 
vowels  in  our  English  alphabet  have  almost  ceased 
to  represent  their  original  sounds. 

We  have  some  English  words  of  varied  spelling. 
This  means  that  there  are  two  or  more  forms  equal- 
ly right — not  that  there  is  no  right  way ;  and  the 
high  school  student,  when  he  finds  that  there  were 
mora  cases  of  unsettled  orthography  in  olden  times, 
should  not  forget  that  this  was,  nevertheless,  in 
some  measure  always  true.  There  always  was,  as 
there  is  now,  some  one  or  more  than  one  right  way 
of  spelling  a  word.  That  was,  and  that  is,  according 
to  good  usage.  It  so  happened  that  our  earliest 
printed  books  were  put  in  type  by  foreign  work- 
men who  did  not  understand  English,  and  who 
merely  did  the  best  they  could  with  the  words  of  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  results  must  have  seemed 
quite  as  wildly  erratic  to  English  scholars  of  that 
day  as  they  do  to  us ;  though  incorrect  spelling  was 
more  pardonable  then  than  now,  as  usage  was  not 
so  well  established.  Since  the  work  of  these  men 
was  more  or  less  received  as  standard  authority  by 
later  printers,  they  have  been  accused  of  giving  us 
all  the  irregularities  of  spelling  that  belonged  to  us 
at  that  time,  and  a  few  more.  They  are  held  respon- 
sible for  some  few  silent  letters  which  never  had 
any  meaning  where  they  stand.  From  them  we  get 
OS.  for  ounce,  and  viz.  for  videlicet,  because  the  s 
was  much  like  the  abbreviation  mark  in  manuscript ; 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  they  were  accustomed  to 
making  use  of  it  in  the  abbreviation  of  patronymics 
in  their  own  language,  as  Corsz  for  Corsscn.  We 
have  also  from  them  ye  for  the,  because  the  peculiar 
English  character  nearly  resembling  y  in  form, 
but  equivalent  to  th,  was  wanting  in  the  fonts  of 
type  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  because  of  this  typographical  makeshift  that 
ignorant  people  to-day,  when  they  see  yc  for  the, 
suppose  the  work  should  be  pronounced  as  if  y  were 
the  right  letter. 

But  the  written  word  is  a  word  after  all,  and  as 
such  is  subject  to  the  changes  which  words  undergo 
in  all  living  languages.  The  high  school  pupil's 
discovery,  that  the  written  word  stands  for  the  word 
spoken,  like  many  another  discovery  he  will  make. 


is  only  half  right.  We  have  to  some  extent  a  double 
language,  of  which  our  silent  letters  and  other  irre- 
gularities of  spelling  are  sufficient  evidence.  How- 
ever firmly  we  may  hold  to  old  forms,  we  can,  in 
the  end,  no  more  successfully  resist  changes  in  the 
written  word  than  in  the  spoken  word.  When 
either  a  new  pronunciation  or  a  new  spelling  has 
come  to  be  generally  adopted  by  the  best  speakeis 
or  the  best  writers,  then  it  is  right,  and  we  must  so 
accept  it.  Shall  we,  then,  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that  we  abolish  at  once  all  the  old  and  long  approved 
irregularities  in  the  spelling  of  familiar  words — the 
polite  language  of  books — and  hereafter  spell  by 
sound ;  or  that  we  adopt  the  half-way  measures  of 
the  advocates  of  simplified  spelling?  This  is  a 
matter  which  we  cannot  settle  in  the  schools.  We 
can  only  give  our  pupils  the  old,  safe  rule : 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

For  myself,  without  wishing  to  urge  my  opinion 
upon  others,  I  think  we  should  as  much  as  possible 
resist  the  change,  except  in  cases  where  a  simplified 
spelling  means  a  return  to  an  older  form.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  old  is  better.  But  the  teacher  should 
in  all  cases  be  the  judge  of  what  is  right,  or  of  what 
is  permissible.  Individual  liberty  does  not  begin 
in  the  high  school  grades,  as  pupils  are  too  ready  to 
assume.  A  standard  form,  a  strict  requirement  of 
adherence  to  that  standard,  and  very  frequent  re- 
minders of  the  great  importance  of  knowing  how 
to  spell  correctly,  are  the  chief  requisites  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling  in  the  high  school. 


Punctuality. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  teaching  punctuality 
is  sometimes  ignored.  That  is,  let  the  teacher  set 
the  example  by  being  punctual  herself.  We  do  not 
mean  that  she  should  come  to  school  at  the  proper 
time — of  course,  she  does  that — but  that  every  re- 
citation begins  exactly  on  time,  that  change  of 
classes  be  managed  quickly  and  promptly,  that  time 
from  one  recitation  be  not  stolen  from  another. 
When  the  programme  for  the  day  has  once  been 
arranged,  see  that  the  work  begins  promptly,  not 
five  or  six  minutes  after  the  schedule  time.  Let 
each  recitation  begin  on  the  minute,  insist  upon  in- 
stant obedience  to  signals,  and  do  not  take  time  from 
the  intermission  for  recitations  or  reproving  the 
class.  You  will  soon  find  that  your  pupils  are  un- 
consciously growing  more  prompt  and  attentive, 
and  also  that  there  is  time  for  everything  to  th." 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  economize  the  minutes. 
— Exchange. 
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Hacdonald  Institute,  Guelph. 

By  Miss  Georgina  G.  L-  Dickson. 
In  January  of  1902,  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald,  of  Mon- 
treal, assisted  by  Prof.  James  Robertson,  of  Ottawa, 
made  an  offer  of  assistance  to  carry  out  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  education  in  rural  schools,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  and 
training  in  domestic  science  and  nature  study  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  The 
plan  included  the  establishment  of  a  model  consoli- 
dated school  in  Ontario,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other 
four  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  providing  of 
courses  of  study  and  training  in  nature  study  for 
teachers  of  rural  schools  and  for  instruction  and 
training  in  domestic  science. 

To  give  effect  to  the  plan,  the  sum  of  $175,000 
was  offered  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  accept- 
ed. As  a  result  of  this  gift  there  was  erected  as  a 
part  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
Macdonald  Hall,  a  residence  for  lady  students,  and 
Macdonald  Institute  to  give  instruction  in  different 
branches  of  domestic  science,  nature  study  and 
manual  training. 

Domestic  science  in  all  its  branches  is  thoroughly 
taught  both  as  a  preparation  fur  house-keeping  and 
teaching;  but  it  is  of  the  nature  study  department 
that  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly. 

Nature  study  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
educators  everywhere,  both  as  a  necessary  jiart  of 
a  general  education  and  as  a  preparation  for  intelli- 
gent agriculture.  To  equip  Canadian  teachers  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  teaching 
of  nature  studv  was  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Mac- 
donald Institute. 

The  department  aimed  especially  to  prepare 
teachers  for  taking  up  the  nature  study  in  cminec- 
tion  with  school  gardening.  The  classes  were 
under  the  control  of  the  profess(jr  of  nature  study, 
assisted  by  the  different  pmfcssors  of  the  colege, 
and  as  often  as  ])Ossible  the  services  of  special 
lecturers  along  nature  study  lines  were  engaged. 

In  regard  to  school  gardening,  each  student  was 
required  to  plan  and  kee])  a  school  garden  i)lot.  to 
keep  a  garden  record,  to  study  the  growth  of  ditter- 
ent  plants,  the  control  of  weeds,  insects,  etc.  .As 
opportunity  offered,  any  school  gardens  in  operation 
within  reach  were  visited  and  methods  of  work 
among  the  cliildren  observed.  l"or  this  ])urposi'  the 
school  garden  of  the  Macdonald  consolidated  school 
was  most  convenient. 


Besides  the  school  gardening  proper,  the  other 
branches  of  nature  study  were  taken  up,  throuijh 
the  medium  of  field  excursions,  lectures,  observaiiun, 
and  class  and  individual  experiments. 

Part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  a  field  excursi.m, 
aiming  at  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  common 
birds, -trees  and  shrubs,  wild  flowers,  insects,  weeds, 
rocks,  etc. 

Besides  the  field  work,  courses  of  lectures  were 
given  by  the  college  professors  along  particular  lines 
of  nature  study,  as  botany,  chemistry  of  soils,  ento- 
mology, astronomy,  etc.,  while  all  spare  time  was 
taken  up  in  laboratory  work. 

Each  student  was  required  to  prepare  a  small 
nature  study  collection,  including  wild  flowers, 
grasses,  leaves  and  fruits  of  trees,  noxious  weed 
seeds,  groups  of  insects  to  illustrate  the  principal 
orders,  etc.  The  necessary  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose was  prepared  by  the  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  in  maiuial  training. 

Outside  of  the  regular  line  of  work,  each  ^tlldent 
was  supposed  to  be  carr\  ing  on  ex})eriments  in  any 
line  which  possessed  particular  interest,  and  such 
as  could  be  made  use  of  in  teaching  the  subject  in 
a  rural  school.  In  addition,  each  student  took  full 
and  accurate  notes  on  all  lectures,  field  excursions 
and  experiments,  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by 
drawings. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  college,  and  the  work  of  each  observed.  \  isits 
were  also  made  to  an_\'  schools  within  reach,  which 
gave  an  excellent  opijortunity  for  students  from  the 
various  ])rovinces  to  compare  teaching  methods  and 
to  exchange  ideas.  I'Vom  time  to  time  visits  were 
made  to  the  manufactories  of  the  city. 

One  m(.)rning  each  week  was  ilevoled  to  manual 
trainiu!.,''.  one  to  art,  and  an  honr  to  literary  work. 

Tile  work  was  interspersed  w  itii  very  jileasant 
outings,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  ac(iiiiring 
a  kncnvledge  of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
outings,  under  the  direction  of  the  ])rofessor.  were 
reall}  a  i)art  of  the  course.  In  this  connection  the 
most  interesting  trip  was  a  visit  to  Xia.n'ara  I'alls 
and  the  surrounding  conntrw  taking  in  >nch  historic 
places  a>  (Jueensti-n  lU'ights  .and  llie  hattlefiel'.l  of 
I,un<l\'s  I.anc. 

The  inform.ality  of  liie  course  served  to  make  it 
more  beneficial  to  teachers,  as  the  interchange  (if 
ideas  along  ;i!l  lines  was  encourat;;ed.  while  the 
shortiu'ss  of  the  con:'  c  inridc  il  ni;iinl\  suggestive. 
Ideas  were  ^iven  a'^  to  how   the  tcaclu-r  could  «tudv 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

How  Many  Claws  Has  a  Cat? 

"How  many  claws  has  our  old  cat?" 

Asked  Eddie.     "Who  can  tell  me  that?" 
"  Oh !  that,"  said  Harry,  "  everyone  knows — 

As  many  as  you  have  fingers  and  toes." 
"  Yeth,"  lisped  Ethel,  "  she'th  j  utht  got  twenty ; 

Five  on  each  foot,  and  I  think  it-th  a  plenty," 

"Yes,"  said   Bertie,  "just  five  times  four; 

That  makes  twenty — no  less,  no  more." 
"  Wrong,"   said   Eddie.     "  That's  easily  seen  ; 

Catch  her  and  count  'em — she  has  eighteen ! 

Cats  on  each  of  her  two  hind  paws 

Have  only  four  and  not  five  claws." 

— St.  Nicholas. 

The  littlest  girl  in  the  class  was  reading  labori- 
ously. '■  See  Alary  and  the  lamb,'"  she  read,  slowly. 
"Does  Alary  love  the  lamb,  buttonhook?" 

"  \\'h\-  do  }ou  say  buttonhook ? ''  asked  the 
teacher. 

"  Picture  of  a  buttonhcok  here,"  replied  the  child, 
pointing  triumphantly  to  the  interrogation  mark. — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

The  Wonderful  Weaver. 

There's  a  wonderful  weaver  high  up  in  the  air. 
And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle  for  cold  earth  to  wear. 
With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle,  the  cloud  for  his  loom. 
How  he  weaves,  in  the  light,  in  the  gloom ! 
Oh,  with  finest  of  laces  he  decks  bush  and  tree; 
On  tlie  bare,  flinty  meadows  a  cover  lays  he. 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places  on  pillar  and  post. 
And  changes  the  pump  to  a  grim,  silent  ghost. 
But  this  wonderful  weaver  grows  weary  at  last. 
And  the  .shuttle  lies  idle  that  once  flew  so  fast. 
Tlien  the  sun  peeps  abroad  on  the  work  that  is  done. 
And  he  smiles;  "I'll   unravel  it  all,  just  for  fun." 

— Cooper. 
A  little  girl  went  counting  on 
'  To  one — two  hundred  say. 

"Is  there  no  end  to  it?''  she  asked. 
In  quite  a  puzzled  way. 
I  told  her  no — she  had  begun. 
She  might  go  on  all  day. 
"  There  is  no  end  to  it — this  end," 
She  cried  with  laughter  gay ; 
And  back  she  counted,  back  to  one — 
And  ended   so  her  play. 

—Little  Folks. 

"  I'd  like  that  tooth,  please,"  said  the  small  boy 
after,  the  dentist  had  extracted  the  small  torment. 

"Certainly,  my  little  man;  but  why  do  you  want 
it2  "  queried  the  dentist,  handing  it  over. 

"^^'elI.  sir."  res])()n(led  the  gratified  boy,  "I'm 
going  to  take  it  home,  and  I'm  going  to  stuff  it  full 
of  sugar.  Then  I'm  going  to  put  it  on  a  plate,  and" 
( with  a  triuiuphant  grin )  "  watch  it  ache.  " — Pick 
Mi-  Up. 


The  Child  in  the  Glass. 

The  child  who  lives  in  the  looking-glass 

Is  always  waiting  to  see  me  pass; 

She  never  seems  to  run  and  play. 

But  watches  for  me  there  all  day ; 

For  every  time  I  go  and  see, 

I  find  her  peeping  round  at  me. 

One  day  when  I  was  cross  and  cried, 

She  stretched  her  mouth  so  very  wide, 

I  iad  to  laugh — ^then  she  did,  too ; 

She  tries  to  do  just  what  I  do. 

— Mary  Sigsbee  Kerr. 
Two  Brothers. 
One  little  brother  is  short  and  slow ; 

The  other  is  tall  and  he  can  run, 
For  he  takes  twelve  steps  with  his  longer  leg 

While  his  brother  is  taking  one. 
One  little  brother  a  bell  must  ring. 

With  every  step  that  he  slowly  makes ; 
But  the  other  runs  gaily  from  morn  till  night 

Nor  cares  to  notice  the  steps  he  takes. 
He  who  loves  riddles  may  guess  me  this  one, 
Who  are  the  brothers  and  where  do  they  run? 

— St.  Nicholas. 
A  Morning  Thanksgiving. 
For  this  new  morning  with  its  light. 
For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night. 
For  health  and  food,   for  love  and  friends, 
For  everything  His  goodness  sends. 
We  thank  the  Heavenly  Father. 

— M.  I.  Garland. 
Early  and  Late. 

Go  to  bed  early — wake  up  with  joy; 
Go  to  bed  late — cross  girl  or  boy. 
Go  to  bed  early — ready  for  play ; 
Go  to  bed  late — moping  all  day. 
Go  to  bed  early — no  pains  or  ills. 
Go  to  bed  late — doctors  and  pills. 
Go  to  bed  early — grow  very  tall ; 
Go  to  bed  late — stay  very  small. 

— W.  S.  Reed,  in  November  St.  Nicholas. 


For    Reproduction, 

The  Story  of  a  Flower. 
Some  little  brown  flowers  grew  by  the  wayside. 
They  were  not  at  all  beautiful.  But  they  tried  to 
be  Contented.  A  good  fairy  noticed  their  behavior. 
She  felt  sorry  for  their  ugliness.  One  morning  she 
placed  them  on  a  cushion.  Then  she  turned  them 
into  one  tall  flower.  And  she  gave  this  flower  a 
golden  crown.  The  flower  is  very  happy  now.  It 
looks  at  the  sun  all  day  long.  Can  you  guess  its 
name  ? 

J.\CK  THE  AIONKEY. 

Did  you  ever  liear  of  a  monkey  that  went  to  war? 
Jack  was  a  monke\-  who  belonged  to  a  company  of 
English  soldiers.     They  were  very  fond  of  him,  but 
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he  sometimes  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  used  to  tear  their  papers  and  break  things. 
When  the  winter  weather  came  poor  Jack  shivered 
with  the  cold.  The  soldiers  said :  "  Jack  must  have 
a  coat  like  us."  So  the  tailor  who  made  the  soldiers' 
coats  made  one  for  Jack,  too.  But  Jack  tore  it  off. 
At  last  the  tailor  sewed  it  on  up  and  down  the  back, 
and  Jack  could  not  reach  the  stitches  to  tear  them 
out.  Jack  went  with  the  soldiers  to  the  war  and 
carried  the  flag.  He  always  marched  in  front  of 
the  regiment. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

A  hungry  fox  saw  some  grapes.  They  were  high 
up  on  a  vine.  He  tried  to  reach  them,  but  could 
not.  So  he  walked  away,  saying:  "  I  would  not  eat 
those  grapes  even  if  I  could  reach  them.  They  arc 
sour  grapes." 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

A  thirsty  crow  found  a  pitcher  of  water.  But 
the  water  was  very  low.  The  crow  could  not  reach 
it.  Looking  about  she  spied  some  pebbles.  She 
dropped  them  into  the  pitcher,  one  by  one.  Soon 
the  water  began  to  rise.  Then  the  thirsty  crow  got 
her  drink. — New  York  Teachers'  Moiiog,raphs. 


Mixed  Letter  Bird  Plv./.i.i:. 

I.  Obnir;  2.  Btricda ;  3.  Kbladribc ;  4.  Cvvor ;  5. 
Wlhliwiprpoo :  6.  Leroio ;  7.  Rieov :  8.  Tkon  ;  9. 
Dilacnar;  10.  Leidurbb;  11.  Hsutrh;  12.  Klra;  13. 
Gnlnahitgie;  14.  Lsolwwa:  15.  Ybrledir ;  16. 
Doecrekpow ;  17.  Dfhcilogn ;  18.  Rsowrap :  19. 
Metiosut;  20.  Keehiadcc;  21.  Xrwe;  22.  Rehrwlab; 

23.  Gepima:  24.  Yja;  25.  Esnip;  26.  Xarec:  27. 
Lorpve:  28.  Eousrg;  29.  Liuqa :  30.  Geale :  31. 
Kwha ;  32.  Xiagwnvv  ;  33.  Xorhe :  34.  Tegre ;  35. 
Siib;  36.  Cjanaa ;  tj.  Oeigfpn ;  38.  \'eod ;  39.  Low; 
40.  Tifws  ;  41.  Recyfatlch  ;  42.  I'agorkes  ;  43.  Iskreh  ; 
44.  Rcepere :  45.  Cimogibkdnr :  46.  Pindasepr ;  47. 
TistI ;  48.  Kowcodoc :  49.  Lafnoc :  50.  Tuvleru. 

.\nswers. 
1.  Robin;  2.  Catbird;  3.  Blackbird:  4.  Crow:  5. 
Whip-poor-will:  o.  r)riole:  7.  \'ireo ;  8.  Knot;  9. 
Cardinal:  10.  P.luebird ;  11.  Thrush;  12.  Lark;  13. 
Nightingale;  14.  Swallow;  15.  Lyrebird;  16.  Wood- 
pecker: 17.  Goldfinch;  18.  Sparrow;  19.  Titmouse; 
20.  Chickadee;  21.  Wren;  22.  Warbler;  23.  Magpie; 

24.  Jay;  25.  Snipe:  26.  Crane:  27.  Plover;  28. 
Grouse;  29.  Quail;  30.  Eagle;  31.  Hawk;  32.  Wax- 
wing  :  33.  Heron ;  34.  Egret :  35.  Ibis ;  36.  Jacana ; 
37.  Pigeon:  38.  Dove;  30.  Owl;  40.  Swift;  41.  Fly- 


catcher ;  42.  Grosbeak ;  43.  Shrike ;  44.  Creeper ;: 
45.  ^Mocking  Bird;  46.  Sandpiper;  47.  Stilt;  48.- 
Woodcock ;  49.  I'"alcon ;  50.  X'ulture. —  Teachers' 
Advance. 

T(i  Tell  a  Person's  Ace. 

This  method  is  the  easiest  and  best  one  known. 
Let  the  person  whose  age  is  to  be  discovered  do  the 
figuring.  Suppose  for  example,  a  girl  is  13  and 
was  born  in  Xovember,  put  down  the  number  of 
the  month.     (Xovember  is  the  eleventh  month). 

Put  down  II,  multiply  by  2,  equals  22;  add  5, 
equals  27;  multiply  by  50,  equals  1,350;  add  age 
(13),  equals  1,363;  subtract  365.  equals  998;  add 
115.  equals  1113. 

As  she  answers  1113,  tell  her  her  age  is  13  and 
Xovember  is  her  birth  month.  This  test  never  fails 
up  to  100.  In  computing  ages  under  10  a  cipher 
will  appear  prefixed  in  the  result,  b.it  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it. 


How  we  Spent    a  Saturday. 

.Miss  Jaxe  Brown. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  that  we  had  school  to  make 
up  for  a  lost  day,  we  devoted  part  of  the  morning 
session  to  finding  out  various  ways  by  which  elec- 
tricity can  be  generated,  as  by  rubbing  a  bar  of 
ceiling-wax,  or  glass,  or  india-rubber ;  or  by  comb- 
ing the  hair  with  a  guttai)ercha  comb.  We  sus- 
pended dry  pith  balls  by  silk  threads  and  found  how 
they  were  attracted  or  repelled  by  presenting  to- 
them  the  electrified  sealing-wa.x,  or  glass,  etc. 

.\nd  we  heated  limestone,  chalk,  marble  over  the 
spirit-lamp,  and  found  out  how  they  all  effervesced 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  how  lime 
is  made  from  limestone.  .Much  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  pupils,  nearly  all  taking  some  part  in  it. 

During  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  we  all  went 
to  the  beach  of  the  St.  John  river  (which  is  quite 
near)  and  saw  how  rocks  are  formed  by  the  de- 
posits of  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  The  pupils  learned 
some  ways  of  distinguishing  aqueous  from  igneous 
rocks,  how  each  is  formed.  They  learned  to  name 
many  of  the  kinds  of  mineral  matter  seen  on  our 
walk.  On  our  way  back  to  the  schoolhouse  the 
chiUlren  found  eight  cocoons  attached  to  oak  leaves. 
These  we  now  have  in  a  small  box,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  lid  to  admit  air.  The  children  are 
hoping  to  see  some  living  things  come  out  of  the 
cocoons  in  the  warm  days  toward  spring. 

Upper  Queen'biiry,  N.  B. 
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Picture  Competition. 

Twenty  stories  have  been  sent  from  pupils  under 
ten  years  in  competition  for  the  prize  offered  for 
the  best  story  descriptive  of  what  is  seen  in  the 
picture  of  "  The  Connoisseurs  "  which  appeared  in 
the  July-August  number  of  the  Review.  The  com- 
petitors represent  the  schools  of  Kouchibouguac, 
Kent  County ;  Clifton  and  New  Bandon,  Gloucester 
County ;  Upperton  and  Lime  Hill,  Kings  County ; 
West  Leicester,  Cumberland  County ;  and  three 
from  a  school  without  date  or  address. 

The  best  is  that  writlen  by  a  little  lad  eight  years 
of  age,  which  is  given  below.  It  is  simply  told,  and 
•does  not  refer  to  facts  that  were  given  in  the  short 
paragraph  in  the  Reniew  describing  the  picture. 
Nearly  all  the  stories,  strange  to  say,  missed  the 
main  fact,  that  the  dogs  are  acting  as  judges: 

"The  Connoisseurs." 

In  the  picture  I  see  a  man  and  two  dogs.  The  man  is 
painting  a  picture  which  he  sees  before  him.  He  has  his 
painting  board  on  his  knee.     The  dogs  are  the  two  judges. 

The  dogs  look  verj'- bright.  The  dogs  are  called  Carlo 
and  Pinnie.  They  are  out  doors.  There  are  some 
branches  over  their  heads.  The  dogs  are  looking  over  the 
man's  shoulders  at  the  picture.  One  dog  has  curly  hair. 
The  dogs  look  pleased  with  the  picture. 

Cecil  Hornibrook  (age  8). 

New  Bandon  School,  N.  B. 


A  school  is  known  by  its  spirit  more  than  its 
scholarship.  Indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
right,  the  scholarship  will  come  as  a  natural 
sequence.  It  is  never  easy  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  the  spirit  of  the  school,  but  the  visitor  is  con- 
scious of  it  almost  at  once.  Freedom  without 
license,  naturalness,  exuberance  within  proper 
bounds,  good  fellowship,  these  are  some  of  the  indi- 
cations that  the  spirit  is  right.  Given  a  school  in 
which  this  spirit  obtains  and  work  will  be  so  much 
the  rule  that  discipline  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Moreover,  the  work  will  be  joyous  both  to  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  work  is 
well  done. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Chalk  dust,  did  you  say?  Chalk  dust  is  caused 
by  quick  erasing;  by  the  upward  stroke  of  the 
eraser.  The  remedy  is  to  erase  slozvly  downward. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  chalk  dust  in  the  room  if  the 
teacher  cares  to  stop  it. — D.  R.  Augsburg. 


An  Excellent  Plan. 

A  period,  say  half  an  hour,  is  set  apart  each  day 
as  the  period  for  special  help.  Most  children  get 
on  all  right  with  the  class  work  and  class  instruction ; 
not  a  large  proportion  are,  on  any  day,  likely  to  need 
special  help.  If  the  period  for  that  purpose  is  fixed 
just  before  the  hour  for  dismissal,  those  pupils  who 
do  not  need  special  attention  or  help  may  be  excused 
at  the  beginning  of  the  special  help  period,  and  the 
teacher  left  free  to  devote  all  her  time  and  attention 
to  those  who  need  her  care.  This  period,  then,  is 
free ;  in  it  the  teacher  may  inquire  into  individual 
difficulties  and  meet  individual  needs;  individual 
touch  may  be  had  with  pupils  whom,  in  the  usual 
wa}  s,  she  has  not  reached ;  courage  may  be  put 
into  the  faint-hearted ;  aspiration  into  the  pupil  who 
is  disposed  to  lag;  the  boy  who  is  likely  to  fail  of 
promotion  may  get  his  difficulties  cleared  up  so  he 
can  keep  his  place  in  the  class.  And  not  least,  the 
boy  who  is  older,  stronger,  more  industrious  and 
capable,  may  often,  by  the  help  the  teacher  can  give 
during  this  period,  fit  himself  for  special  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  class.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  the 
new  teacher  at  the  special  help  period,  the  pupil 
may  soon  find  himself  abreast  of  the  work  in  the 
higher  class,  and  a  half  year  saved. 

This  special  help  period  is  practicable  in  any 
school,  under  any  system  of  organization  or  classifi- 
cation. Its  intelligent  use  will  remove  a  multitude 
of  small  causes  for  trouble :  it  is  not  unusual  that  a 
laggard,  the  boy  who  is  behind  in  his  lessons,  who 
does  not  understand  his  work,  who  is  out  of  touch 
with  his  teacher,  is  a  trouble-maker  in  the  room. — 
A  Siiperintciide)it. 


The  very  best  schools  of  the  future  will  be  based 
on  the  plan  of  alternate  work  and  study. 


It  is  important  to  teach  children  to  be  watchful 
about  the  little  errors  in  spee:h  which  it  is  so  hard 
to  correct  in  school,  because  the  children  constantly 
hear  the  same  errors  made  at  home  or  among  their 
playmates.  The  most  effective  way  to  correct  such 
errors  is  for  the  children  to  help  one  another.  Ask 
each  child  to  keep  a  record  each  day  of  all  the  mis- 
takes in  grammar  which  he  may  hear  from  his 
classmates.  Devote  five  minu'es  at  the  beginning 
of  each  day  to  having  these  errors  read  and  correct- 
ed. If  the  work  is  done  in  the  right  spirit  the  child- 
ren will  becdmc  interested  in  having  a  good  record, 
and  if  the  names  of  tho^e  making  the  mistakes  are 
recorded,  each  one  will  have  an  additional  incentive. 
^Popular  Educator. 
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The  Rhymingr  Nines. 

"  Oh,  dear,  mamma,  my  memory  is  so  poor  when 
I  come  to  9  X  8,  I  say  it  over  fifty  times  pretty  near- 
ly, then  the  next  time  I  have  to  say  it  I  can't  tell 
how  much  it  is,"  said  Mildred,  coming  to  the  kitchen 
table  where  her  mother  was  peeling  apples  for 
sauce. 

"  As  sure  as  apples  are  good  to  stew  9x8  are  72," 
said  mamma,  playfully. 

"  Oh-0-0,  that  makes  it  easy ;  Fll  never  forget 
9x8  again,"  cried  Mildred.  "Please,  mamma, 
rhyme  all  the  nines  for  me  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  dear,  if  it  will  help  yxiu  to  remember. 
I  will  have  them  ready  for  you  when  you  come  home 
from  school." 

Mildred  went  skipping  to  school,   swinging  her 
arithmetic  by  the  straps,  singing  the  rhyme  and  feel- 
ing she  had  conquered  a  very  troublesome  enemy. 
When  she  returned  home  her  mother  read  her   the 
following,  which  she  readily  committed  to  memory : 
It  takes  no  time  or  thinking  fine 
When  9  times  i  are  only  9. 
Neither  are  we  long  in  stating 
9  times  2  are  only  18. 
Nice  light  bread  is  made  with  leaven, 
9  times  3  are  27. 
Are  you  fond  of  candy  sticks? 
9  times  4  are  36. 
Bees  make  honey  in  the  hive, 
9  times  5  are  45. 

Please  come  in  and  close  the  door, 
9  times  6  are  54. 

Wash  your  hands  and  come  to  tea, 
9  times  7  are  63. 

As  sure  as  apples  are  good  to  stew, 
9  times  8  are  72. 

The  nines  this  way  are  real  good  fun, 
9  times  9  are  81. 
9  times  10  are  90. 
9  times  1 1  are  99. 

The  nines  are  done,  let's  go  and  skate, 
9  times  12  are  108. 


Conjugation  of  the  word  "  buss,"  "  to  kiss :  " 
Buss — 'A  kiss  ;  Rebus — To  kiss  again  ;  Pluribus — 
To  kiss  many  times ;  Syllabus — To  kiss  a  homely 
girl ;  Blunderbus — To  kiss  the  wr<  ng  person  ;  Omni- 
bus— To  kiss  everybody ;  Erebus — To  kiss  in  the 
dark. — The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


A  Geog'raphy  Party. 

Two  very  distinguished  people  (islands  west  of 
Canada  and  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence), 
once  gave  a  party  to  three  girls.  (A  river  of  Asia 
and  a  river  of  B.  C,  a  cape  east  of  N.  A.  and  a 
harbour  of  Australia,  and  a  lake  in  Africa  and  a 
river  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay)  ;  and  three  boys 
(capital  of  Fairyland  Lsland  and  river  of  Eastern 
.  Canada,  Bay  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and    river    of 

lake  in  Africa  and  city    in 


and 


North  America, 
Yukon). 

As  the  weather  was  rather 
Canada  and  Arm  in  B. 


of 


( Boundary  lake 
C),  they  did  not  do  any 
(town  in  Eastern  States)  as  they  had  intended,  but 
spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  in  games  (town  on 
Thames). 

Towards  evening  they  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of : 

(Islands  west  of  South  .'America)  Soup;  baked 
(Cape  east  of  U.  S.)  ;  (Boundary  River  of  Canada) 
Pie;  Roast  (Country  of  Europe)  ;  (River  of  Africa) 
Pudding. 

After  which  their  hostess  kindly  read  them  the 
story  of  (Island  west  of  S.  A.) 

On  the  way  home,  having  to  pass  through  thick 
(lake  of  Canada),  they  were  attacked  by  a  large 
(lake  in  Canada)  and  a  smaller  (lake  in  Canada), 
but  were  fortunately  rescued  by  their  good  friend, 
Mr.  (Boundary  Lake  of  Canada)  and  arrived  home 
safe  and  sound. 


Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  an  article  on  "The  Wonders 
of  the  Spring,"  says  that  the  volume  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  skylark  is  most  wonderful.  "  The 
lark  ascends  until  it  looks  no  larger  than  a  midge, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye, 
and  yet  every  note  will  be  clearly  audible  to  persons 
who  are  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  nest  over  which 
the  bird  utters  its  song.  Yet  the  bird  will  pour  out 
a  continuous  song  of  nearly  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  and  all  the  time  has  to  support  itself  in  the 
air  by  the  constant  use  of  its  wings. 


'  Our  whitest  pearl  we  never  find ; 
Our  ripest  fruit  we  never  reach  ; 
The  flowering  moments  of  the  inind 
Lose  half  their  petals  in  our  <)  cccli." 

— H  ('lines. 


"  All  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touch  the  notes 
right  and  in  time." — Ruskin. 


Although  I  am  now  teaching  in  the  West.  I  still 
wish  to  receive  your  vahinhlc  i)apcr. 

Claresholm,  Alta.  Lii.i.ie  M.  I!o,\k. 
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The  Flight  of  Birds, 

The  course  of  flight  is  a  distinguishing  character 
of  many  birds.  The  grouse  rises  gradually  while 
flying  in  a  straight  course ;  the  woodcock  rises  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  or  even  yards,  then  flies 
straight  away ;  the  cuckoo's  flight  is  also  in  a  straight 
line,  but  peculiarly  arrow-like,  being  graceful  and 
silent,  the  long  slender  tail  and  body  of  the  bird 
still  further  suggesting  an  arrow.  A  number  of  the 
birds,  notably  the  brown  thrasher,  and  the  song 
sparrow,  progress  in  short  flights,  as  from  bush  to 
bush,  with  a  queer  eccentric  or  bobbing  motion  as 
if  their  flapping  tails  were  a  great  hindrance.  A 
Wilson  snipe  flies  in  a  zig-zag  line ;  a  goldfinch  in 
long  undulations  or  bounds.  All  of  these  and 
many  other  ways  of  flying  can  be  indicated  by  dot- 
ted lines  in  the  notebook,  supplemented  by  such 
words  as  "  sailing,"  "  rapid,"  "slow,"  "heavy,"  or 
"  graceful  "  flight,  and  "rapid,"  "slow,"  "silent"  or 
"  clattering  "  wing-beats  ;  the  wings  of  the  grouse 
hum,  those  of  the  woodcock  and  the  mourning  dove 
whistle. —  From  Nature  and  Science  in  June  St. 
Nicholas. 


In  most  human  brains  there  seems  to  be  one  black 
corner,  like  the  blind  spot  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
There  are  words  that  one  never  can  spell  aright, 
numbers  that  are  blundered  over,  items  of  know- 
ledge, familiar  to  most,  which  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  can  never  attain.  An  old  schoolfellow 
once  suflFered  constant  punishment  and  degradation 
because  he  never  could  remember  how  much  nine 
times  seven  made.  Universal  sympathy  would  be 
felt  for  the  poor  lad — except  on  the  part  of  the 
dominie — when  after  hours  of  "  keeping  in,"  he 
would  stammer  in  reply  to  the  fatal  arithmetical 
question :  "  Nine  times  seven's  fifty-six."  One  of 
our  present-day  writers  confessed  recently  that  from 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  has  never  been  able  to  count 
anything  in  threes.  All  mental  calculations  he  makes 
either  in  twos  or  fours,  and  he  experiences  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  repeating  the  three-times  mul- 
tiplication table  correctly  from  memory. —  House- 
hold Words. 


President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  sug- 
gesting how  to  induce  men  of  ability  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  lays  down  five 
principles  as  follows:  i.  Appointment  upon  merit 
alone ;  2.  Appointment  without  limit  as  to  time :  3. 
Freedom  from  meddlesome  interference ;  4.  Increas- 
ed remuneration ;  5.  Pensions  for  old  age. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Quebec  bridge  is  not  yet  finished,  but  it  appears 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  attempt  to  build 
the  bridge  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  light  and 
flexible  plates  of  which  it  was  built  are  being  con- 
trasted with  the  great  rigid  tubes  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Forth  bridge  in  Scotland,  where  no 
cost  was  spared  to  ensure  strength  and  durability. 

While  airships  of  different  sorts  have  been 
claiming  the  attention  of  everybody  who  reads  the 
newspapers,  and  their  comparative  merits  were  dis- 
cussed freely  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  the  British 
government  has  had  one  built  in  secret  which  is  said 
to  put  Great  Britain  well  ahead  of  other  powers  in 
the  matter  of  dirigible  balloons.  This  new  army 
airship,  on  a  recent  trial,  moved  rapidly  under  com- 
plete control.  If  it  will  do  all  that  is  reported  of  it, 
the  war  balloon  is  now  a  dread  reality  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  observation. 

The  population  of  London  now  exceeds  seven 
million. 

More  than  twenty  thousand  immigrants  came  into 
Canada  in  August,  and  the  total  immigration  for 
this  year  to  date  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand.  The  revenue  of  the  dominion  for 
the  six  months  ending  with  September  was  over 
fifty  million  dollars. 

Two  and  a  half  million  cords  of  pulp  wood,  it  is 
estimated,  go  to  the  United  States  to  be  made  into 
pulp  every  year ;  yet  our  spruce,  it  is  said,  would  be 
six  times  as  valuable  to  us  if  it  were  made  into 
paper  here.  The  Ontario  government  has  decided 
to  require,  in  all  future  pulpwood  concessions  made 
by  them,  that  the  product  be  made  into  paper  in  the 
province. 

The  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  across  the  ocean 
came  into  actual  use  for  the  general  public  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October — a  date  that  the  schoolboy 
of  the  future  mav  be  expected  to  memorize.  As  yet. 
the  service,  though  cheaper,  is  not  so  reliable  as  the 
submarine  cable  service. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Canadian  government 
will  have  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ice  breaker 
in  the  world  for  the  winter  service  on  Northumber- 
land Straits.  Tenders  for  her  construction  will  be 
called  for. 

The  deputy  minister  of  labor,  after  studying  the 
question  on  the  spot,  says  that  Orientals  are  employ- 
ed in  British  Columbia  not  because  their  woA  is 
cheaper,  but  because  they  are  more  sober  and  re- 
liable than  whites. 

The  Japanese  claims  for  damages  during  the  riot 
in  Vancouver  amount  to  something  over  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  re- 
markably careful  statement  of  the  details  of  losses. 
The  dominion  government  will  pay  the  claims  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  the  premier 
has  expressed  to  the  Japanese  government  the  deep 
regret  of  our  government  for  the  occurrence,  with 
an  assurance  that  every  eff^ort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
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vent  a  like  occurrence  in  the  future,  and  this  ample 
apology  and  assurance  have  been  frankly  accepted 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  wish  to  exclude  Hindoos  from  Vancouver 
is  quite  as  strong  as  the  desire  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese.  A  number  of  Hindoo  immigrants 
who  recently  landed  there  were  very  plainly  shown 
that  they  were  unwelcome  visitors,  and  still  more 
unwelcome  as  permanent  residents ;  yet  Kipling, 
who  was  passing  through  Canada  and  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time,  has  well  explained  the  situation 
by  saying  that  our  fellow-subjects  from  India  were 
needed  for  unskilled  labor  which  white  men  could 
not  be  found  to  do,  and  most  of  them  found  employ- 
ment in  a  few  hours  after  their  landing;  and  that 
there  was  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  with  a  desire  to  exclude,  or 
regulate  to  the  point  of  exclusion,  all  labor  except 
what  labor  was  lucky  enough  to  be  on  the  spot  at 
the  time. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  this  year 
is  estimated  to  be  over  half  a  million  bushels. 

The  great  British  turbine  steamers  "  Lusitania  " 
and  "  Mauretania,"  the  largest  and  swiftest  mail 
steamers  afloat,  which  can  make  the  trip  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York  in  less  than  five  days,  arc 
to  be  outdone,  in  size,  at  least,  by  a  new  German 
steamer  of  greater  tonnage,  the  "  Europa." 

Japan  has  again  the  largest  war  vessel  in  the 
world,  the  latest  addition  to  her  navy  exceeding  in 
size  the  British  vessels  of  the  "  Dreadnought " 
class. 

Among  new  inventions  in  marine  motive  ])ovver 
are  a  turbine  engine  that  can  be  easily  reversed,  a 
plan  of  using  turbines  to  generate  electricity,  and 
applying  the  electricity  thus  produced  to  drive  the 
propellers,  and  a  plan  of  propulsion  by  a  series  of 
plates  under  the  bottom  of  tlie  ship.  Tiie  first  is 
to  overcome  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  tur- 
bines at  present  in  use — that  they  move  only  in  one 
direction ;  the  other  two  are  said  to  give  far  greater 
speed  than  at  present  attainable. 

At  least  one-third  of  all  the  ships  in  active  service 
in  the  British  navy  are  now  equipped  for  using 
liquid  fuel,  either  as  the  only  fuel  or  as  supp'.ement- 
ary  to  coal.  The  admiralty  is  erecting  near  Ply- 
mouth great  reservoirs  capable  of  storing  four  mil- 
lion gallons  of  petroleum. 

The  Hague  Conference  has  ended  its  labors.  If 
its  immediate  outcome  is  less  than  was  expected,  it 
is  not  without  important  results.  It  has  established 
the  inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  and  the  right 
of  asylum  in  that  territory  for  i)risf)ners  of  war ;  it 
has  forbidden  belligerents  to  establish  wireless  tele- 
graph stations  in  neutral  territory,  and  forbidden  to 
belligerent  ships  the  use  of  neutral  ports  exccjit  for 
certain  definite  purposes :  it  has  ))rovidcd  that  there 
must  be  a  declar.-'  '^n  of  war  bef  re  hostilities  be- 
gin, and  that  neut..i.  powers  must  be  notified  of  a 
state  of  war  without  delay :  it  has  regulated  the  use 
of  floating  mines,  forbidden  the  bonihardment  of 
defenceless  places,  and  provided  that  fishing  vessels 
and  vessels  carrying  mails  shall   not  be  molested ; 


and  it  has  established  an  international  prize  court, 
and  provided  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Confer- 
ence within  eight  years — all  of  these  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  pxjwers  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  now  possible  to  travel  by  rail  from  Cape 
Town  to  a  point  in  Rhodesia  some  distance  north  of 
Victoria  Falls,  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles. 
From  Cairo  southward,  by  rail  and  boat,  the  travel- 
ler can  journey  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  a  distance 
of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Between 
this  point  and  the  point  where  the  railway  from 
Cape  Town  ends  lies  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  is 
fiavigable  for  four  hundred  miles,  and  at  either  end 
of  it  a  distance  of  less  than  five  hundred  miles  is  yet 
to  be  spanned  before  the  unbroken  journey  from 
Cape  to  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamboat  can  be  made. 

Morocco  is  still  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  the 
Moorish  pretender  to  drive  his  brother  from  the 
throne ;  and  the  French  forces,  in  their  eflforts  to 
preserve  order,  have  again  had  serious  fighting. 

In  Southern  Brazil,  where  German  colonists  were 
the  most  numerous  of  foreigners  a  f;w  years  ago, 
they  are  now  greatly  outnumbered  by  Italians. 

F.vtnts  move  rapidly  in  China,  as  far  as  imperial 
proclamations  are  concerned.  China  is  declared  to 
be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  national  parliament 
is  to  be  assembled,  and  local  authorities  are  instruct- 
ed to  see  that  the  people  arc  taught  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government,  so  that  they  can  elect 
representatives.  All  these  and  other  recent  reforms 
are  attributed  to  the  Empress  Dowager.;  though 
both  she  and  the  Emperor  are  said  to  be  in  failing 
healtli,  and  the  question  of  appointing  an  heir  to 
the  throne  has  become  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
The  Philippine  Assembly  began  its  first  session 
at  Manila  on  the  i6th  of  October,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War  being  present  and  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  Filipinos  in  the  matter  of  local  self- 
government. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  increasing  in  Rus- 
sia. Aluch  of  the  raw  material  now  conies  from 
.'\nierica  and  Egypt,  but  the  niilLs  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied with  cotton  grown  in  Turkestan. 

The  German  government  finds  it  necessary  to  en- 
large the  Kiel  canal,  so  that  it  may  give  passage  to 
the  latest  German  battleships.  Tiie  plans  of  the 
Panama  canal,  also,  will  probably  bj  changed  to 
accomnicxlate  larger  shii)s.  The  "  Lusitania  "  and 
"  Mauretania."  and  the  ])ro])osed  new  German  liner 
"  Europa,"  could  not  pass  tiirongh  the  locks  as  at 
present  planned. 

A  railway  motor  weed  burner  in  use  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  three  men  to  manage  it,  does  the  work 
of  three  hundred  men. 

Excavators  in  Colorado  and  Utah  have  made 
some  remarkable  discoveries  during  the  current  year. 
North  of  .Santa  Fe  was  found  a  building  originally 
four  stories  high,  and  said  to  have  contained  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  rooms  :  and  many  ancient 
ruins  of  great  interest  were  foimd  in  other  places. 
Dr.  C<H)ke,  a  Bmoklyn  explorer  who  quietly  set 
out  for  a  hunting  tri])  in  Greenland  as  his  ostensible 
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purpose,  has  remained  there,  and  will  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  He  has  with  him 
one  companion,  a  Norwegian,  who,  with  a  few 
Eskimos  and  dogs,  will  accompany  him.  The 
attempt,  if  successful,  will  not  be  of  much  scientific 
value  to  the  world ;  for  he  will  go  with  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  baggage,  his  desire  being 
merely  to  get  there.  Very  different  are  the  plans 
of  Captain  Amundsen,  who  navigated  the  northwest 
passage  in  1904,  and  who  is  said  to  be  training  four 
big  polar  bears  to  haul  sleds  for  him  on  his  next 
Arctic  expedition. 

Captain  Dernier,  of  the  Canadian  government 
steamer  "  Arctic,"  has  not  discovered  the  North  Pol* 
and  annexed  to  it  the  Dominion,  but  he  has  annexed 
many  Arctic  islands  during  the  cruise  from  which 
he  has  just  returned. 


The  November  number  of  Acadiensis,  David  Rus- 
sell Jack,  editor,  has  just  been  issued.  Its  appear- 
ance and  contents  are  fully  equal  to  other  numbers 
of  this  excellent  periodical,  which  is  a'.most  unique 
in  character  among  the  publications  of  Canada.  In 
the  last  two  numbers  the  history  of  the  ^'Judges  of 
New  Brunswick  and  their  Times,  begun  by  the  late 
A.  A.  Stockton,  M.  P.,  has  been  continued  by 'Rev. 
Dr.  Raymond,  F.  R.  S.  C,  whose  work  in  many  de- 
partments of  local  history  is  held  in  just  and  de- 
served appreciation.  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong  con- 
tinues his  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  history 
of  the  north  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  dealing  in 
this  number  with  the  history  of  Tabusintac.  Let  us 
hope  that  Professor  Ganong's  explorations  and 
writings,  which  aim  to  rescue  and  preserve  original 
facts  concerning  the  origin,  history  and  geography 
of  settlements,  may  stimulate  a  similar  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  others.  A  suggestive  article  on  the 
bestowal  of  Private  Libraries,  by  the  editor,  and  an 
appreciative  poem  on  Annapolis  Royal  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  L.  Smith,  arc  other  contributions  to  this 
number. 


Inspector  L.  S.  Morse,  of  Digby,  N.  S.,  who  has 
recently  undergone  a  serious  surgical  operation  at 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  is  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  hopes  to  be  abe  to  return  home  the 
first  of  this  month.  His  many  friends  will  be  greatly 
relieved  to  hear  that  the  operation  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  that  he  is  rapidly  regaining  his  accus- 
tomed strength. 


Teacher's  Conventions. 

Restigouche  County  Institute. 

The  Restigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  met 
June  6th  and  7th  at  Dalhousie,  N.  B.  The  Dal- 
housie  schools  were  in  session  from  10  to  11  a.  m. 
to  give  the  members  of  the  institute  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  work. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  some  very 
interesting  and  instructive  lessons  were  given.  Miss 
Lena  Miller  taught  a  nature  lesson  to  Grade  VI; 
Mr.  L.  D.  Jones,  a  lesson  in  chemistry  to  Grade  X; 
Miss  Sarah  Duffy,  a  lesson  in  reading  to  Grade  I ; 
and  Miss  Mahjorie  Mair  a  lesson  in  cardboard 
work.  Papers  were  read  on  Nature  Study  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Reid ;  the  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  by 
Miss  G.  G.  L.  Dickson;  and  Discipline  in  Schools 
by  Miss  K.  Girdwood.  Inspector  Mersereau  was 
present  and  did  much  towards  making  the  Institute 
a  success. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  L.  D.  Jones,  Dalhousie  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  M.  A.  Reid,  Campbellton ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  M.  A.  Firth,  Tide  Head;  additional 
members  of  executive,  Miss  S.  B.  McPherson,  Dal- 
housie; Miss  S.  G.  Duffy,  Campbellton. 


Victoria,  N.  B.  County  Institute. 

The  Victoria  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
the  superior  schoolroom,  Grand  Falls,  on  the  12th 
and  13th  September.  Inspector  Meagher  was  pre- 
sent at  all  the  sessions  and  added  much  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  the  Institute.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, he  urged  the  teachers  to  be  vigilant  in  regard 
to  the  language  used  by  the  pupils  at  play.  He 
also  requested  teachers  to  report  to  him  where  im- 
provements recommended  had  not  been  carried  out 
by  the  trustees.  A  talk  on  mathematical  geography 
was  given  by  J.  C.  Carruthers,  principal  of  the  Grand 
Falls  superior  school,  which  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion. Miss  Bessie  Eraser  gave  a  lesson  in  read- 
ing and  observation  to  Grade  II.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  paper  on  Practical  Mathematics,  read  by 
G.  J.  McAdam,  principal  of  the  Andover  grammar 
school.  Mr.  JVIcAdam  showed  models  and  draw- 
ings illustrating  his  method  of  teaching  mathematics. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  conjunction  with  the  Carleton  County  Insti- 
tute if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  a  largely  attended 
public  meeting  was  held.  The  following  are  the 
officers  for  the  year :  G.  J.  McAdam,  A.  B.,  presi- 
dent ;  Mary  T.  Hughes,  vice-president ;  Bessie  M. 
Eraser,  secretary-treasurer ;  additional  members  of 
the  executive,  Janet  M.  Curry,  Mary  G.  Paul,  Millie 
I.  Goodine. 


I  would  like  if  I  could  to  express  my  appreciation  West  Colchester  Institute. 

for  the  help  and   inspiration   that   I   have   received  ^  ^^^^  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 

from  the  pages  of  the  Rr:vii:w,  and  to  wish  it  the  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  last  week.     Almost  the  entire 

success  that  it  deserves.                          Subscriber.  teaching  force  of  that  district  was  present,  and  the 
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work  of  the  different  sessions  was  instructive  and 
profitable.  Lessons  in  singing  were  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Morrison,  of  the  primary  department  of  Five 
Islands  schools,  and  in  drawing  by  Miss  Ethel  Dick- 
son, of  Truro.  In  both  of  these  the  teachers  were 
the  students,  and  the  interest  which  they  took  in  the 
work  was  most  gratifying. 

In  drawing  the  teachers  did  their  work  partly  on 
the  board  and  partly  at  their  desks.  Miss  Spencer, 
the  principal  of  the  Great  Village  schools,  gave  a 
series  of  lessons  in  nature  work.  This  school  is 
equipped  with  a  garden,  laboratories,  and  everything 
necessary  to  make  school  work  a  success.  The  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  Miss  Spencer  conducted  her 
lessons  was  a  revelation  to  most  of  the  teachers. 
Principal  Tibert,  of  Acadia  Mines,  gave  lessons  on 
the  commercial  geography  of  the  dominion,  and  Miss 
Atwater,  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Clarke,  of  the  Lon- 
donderry schools,  conducted  lessons  in  rearling  in 
different  grades. 

Inspector  Campbell  led  the  evening  discussions 
and  'round  table  talks.  On  the  whole,  the  session 
was  one  of  which  the  teachers  of  West  Colchester 
may  justly  be  proud. — Truro  Sun,  October  lo. 


P.  E.  Island  Teach er.s'  As.sociation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Charlottetown 
the  loth  and  nth  of  October.  The  enrolment 
of  teachers  was  large,  upwards  of  200  being  in  at- 
tendance. A  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
awarding  of  prizes  on  Suggested  Improvements  in 
the  School  System  of  the  province.  The  following 
teachers  were  successful :  First  prize,  Principal  R. 
H.  Campbell,  Charlottetown ;  second.  Principal 
Annie  Clarke,  Malpeque ;  third,  Principal  J.  D.  Sea- 
man, Charlottetown.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for 
the  best  essays  on  Improvements  to  School  Sur- 
roundings, the  winners  of  first  and  second  prizes 
in  the  foregoing  competition  being  successful,  and 
the  third  prize  going  to  Master  Xeil  Rattee,  of  the 
Malpeque  school. 

W.  W.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
State  of  Maine,  was  present  and  delivered  three 
inspiring  addresses.  Chief  Superintendent  Dr. 
Anderson,  Hon.  Mr.  Peters,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  others  addressed  the  .Association. 
The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  vcar: 
President,  Inspector  C.  W.  Kielly ;  vice-presidents, 
Garfield  Bennett,  Miss  Annie  Clark,  B.  A.,  J.  L. 
Kennedy;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  A.  Xoonan ; 
recording  secretary.  Chas.  McDuff  ;  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  R.  H.  Camnhell, 
Theo.  Ross,  B.  A.,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Jas.  Landrigan, 
Miss  McGrath. 


which  was  followed  by  addresses  from  Inspector 
Meagher  and  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Anderson.  F.  C. 
Squires,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Floreiiceville  school, 
gave  a  stimulating  address  on  How  to  Manage  the 
Boy,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  there  must  be  a 
bond  of  union  and  good  fellowship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  After  Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong 
had  explained  the  Annuity  scheme,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  it,  who  later  brought  in 
a  report  that,  even  with  the  government  alone  con- 
tributing, the  scheme  does  not  promise  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  money  invested.  A  better  investment 
would  be  to  distribute  the  money  yearly  among  those 
teachers  who  have  taught  for  fifteen  years  and  up- 
wards. 

The  members  of  the  Institute,  who  numbered 
about  seventy,  visited  the  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  departments  of  the  new  school  and 
were  favourably  impressed  with  the  work  they  saw. 
An  address  was  given  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Ross  and  a 
paper  on  History  read  by  J.  H.  Barnett.  A  largely 
attended  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  loth,  and  a  fine  programm:  cf  addresses  and 
music  was  carried  out. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
F.  C.  Squires,  B.  A.,  president ;  L.  H.  Baldwin,  vice- 
president ;  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  secretary;  Miss  Minnie 
S.  Carmen  and  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  additional 
members  of  the  executive. 


Carleton  County  Institute. 
The  Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
the  fine  new  Consolidated  school  building  at  Flor- 
enceville,  N.  B.,  October  loth  and  nth,  the  presi- 
dent, C.  D.  Richards,  B.  A.,  in  the  chair.  He  gave 
an  excellent  opening  paper  on   Efficient  Teaching, 


Westmorland  and  Albert  Institute. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  gathered 
in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  Aberdeen  school,  Mono- 
ton,  in  the  united  Institute  of  Westmorland  and 
Albert  Counties,  N.  B.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  loth  and  nth.  Inspector  O'Blenus  and 
Principal  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  presidents  of  the  respec- 
tive institutes,  amicably  divided  the  honours  of  pre- 
siding. The  opening  address  of  the  former  was  on 
How  to  Secure  ancl  Maintain  .Attention,  and  his 
earnest  and  practical  hints  were  closely  followed  by 
the  teachers.  Different,  though  not  less  important 
in  their  application,  was  the  address  of  Principal 
Trueman  on  Some  Present  Day  Educational  Ques- 
tions. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
Composition  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cowperthwaite, 
M.  A.,  and  practical  suggestions'  given  on  how  to 
get  pupils  interested  and  how  best  to  correct  their 
compositions.  The  Institute  then  divided  into  three 
sections,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  referring  to 
high,  miscellaneous  and  primary  schools. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
addresses  were  given  by  Principal  Trueman,  Inspec- 
tor O'Blenus  and  Dr.  Inch.  A  musical  programme 
was  carried  out  and  refreshments  were  served  by 
the  Moncton  teachers. 

The  second  day's  session  was  devoted  to  papers 
on  Physical  Culture  and  Manual  Training  in  the 
Lower  Grades  by  Mr.  Jos.  F.  Alexander  and  Miss 
F.  B.  Hoar,  a  paper  on  Grammar  by  Inspector 
O'Blenus.     Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Inch  and 
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others.  A  resolution  expressed  gratification  that 
the  government  has  in  view  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  fund,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  matter. 

The  Albert  Institute  elected  the  following  officers  : 
G.  J.  Trueman,  president;  Miss  Edna  Floyd,  vice- 
president  ;  Warren  R.  Atkinson,  secretary ;  addi- 
tional members  of  the  executive,  Frank  Blake  and 
Miss  Avard. 

The  officers  elected  for  Westmorland  are :  Geo.  J. 
Oulton,  Moncton,  president;  Henrietta  Ruel,  Sack- 
ville,  vice-president;  S.  W.  Irons,  Moncton,  secre- 
tary; Jos.  Comeau,  Cape  Bauld,  T.  T.  Goodwin, 
Salisbury,  Miss  Minnie  Fisher,  Dorchester,  addi- 
tional members  of  the  executive. 


St.  John  County  Institute. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
in  St.  John,  October  loth  and  nth,  A.  Lindsay 
Dykeman,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  In  his  open- 
ing address,  the  president  dealt  instructively  wiih 
the  Factors  of  Teaching,  followed  by  Principal 
Joseph  Harrington,  who  outlined  his  methods  for 
teaching  history.  He  held  that  if  pupils  are  taught 
the  proper  method  of  analysis  of  history,  the  teacher 
should  have  little  else  to  do  but  assign  the  lesson. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  papers :  Miss  K.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  teacher  of  domestic  science,  showed  what  is 
being  done  throughout  Canada  in  this  useful  subject ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Nannary  made  a  strong  plea  for  Proper 
Articulation  in  Pronunciation;  Miss  M.  I.  Morrow 
showed  the  importance  of  constant  Physical  Train- 
ing in  all  school  work,  so  that  correct  attitudes 
would  become  unconscious  habits ;  Miss  A.  B.  Mc- 
Leod  referred  to  the  cultivation  of  the  will  as  a 
strong  force  in  the  teaching  of  Morals  and  Manners  ; 
and  Miss  Jean  Scott  spoke  of  the  tact,  patience  and 
other  qualities  required  in  the  distribution  of 
Awards  and  Punishments. 

On  the  second  day  Miss  Harriet  F.  Smith  read 
a  discriminating  paper  on  the  life  and  literary  work 
of  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Hager- 
man,  of  the  normal  school,  illustrated  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  this  import- 
ant subject  held  the  attention  of  the  Institute. 

The  Pension  scheme  for  teachers  was  discussed 
by  Principal  Myles,  Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong  and  Prin- 
cipal McLean.  Principal  Myles  held  that  a  pension 
fund  for  teachers  could  be  established  and  maintain- 
ed by  government  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  by  any  other  means.  A  resolution  to  this 
effect,  moved  by  him  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Bridges, 
was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Institute.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Kidner,  director  of  manual  training,  gave  a  short 
address,  after  which  the  following^  officers  were 
elected:  W.  L.  McDiarmid,  president;  Miss  A.  B. 
McLeod.  vice-president:  Aliss  Ida  Keegan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer ;  Miss  Morrell  and  Miss  J.  Scott, 
additional  members  of  the  executive. 

A  visit  to  the  Natural  History  Society's  museum 
and  a  reception  given  by  the  citv  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion followed  the  close  of  the  Institute. 


North  Colchester  Institute. 

A  most  successful  normal  institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  North  Colchester  was  hdd  at  Tatamagouche 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week.  Almost  the 
entire  teachmg  staff  of  the  district  was  present,  and 
excellent  work  was  done.  Lessons  were  conducted 
in  singing  by  Miss  Dickson,  of  Truro,  and  part  of 
each  session  was  devoted  to  music. 

A  series  of  lessons  on  nature  study  work  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Spencer,  of  Great  Village,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  children  entered  upon  this 
branch  of  the  work,  and  the  thoroughly  practical 
nature  of  the  lessons,  was  one  of  the  gratifying 
features. 

The  lessons  in  drawing,  conducted  by  Miss  Ethel 
Dickson,  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  large  num- 
ber] of  teachers  present,  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  To  many  of  them  the  work  was  almost 
entirely  new,  and  presented,  as  it  was,  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  drawing,  gave  the  teachers 
many  new  and  valuable  suggestions  for  carrying  on 
the  work  in  their  own  schoolrooms. 

Miss  Drysdale,  of  Tatamagouche,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Balfron,  conducted  the  les- 
son in  geography,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  industrial 
and  commercial  resources  of  the  dominion.  These 
lessons  brought  before  the  teachers  in  a  new  way 
the  splendid  work  which  they  can  do  in  geography 
by  interesting  their  classes  in  the  commercial  side 
of  Canadian  life,  and  the  interest  which  the  pupils 
took  in  the  lessons  was  an  inspiration  to  the  whole 
Institute. 

Excellent  lessons  were  conducted  in  reading  by 
Miss  Deeming,  of  Central  New  Annan,  and  Miss 
Roache,  of  Tatamagouche.  The  former  emphasized 
how  reading  lessons  may  form  the  basis  of  talks  on 
nature,  and  the  latter  brought  out  the  use  of  phone- 
tics as  a  means  of  teaching  correctness  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

Inspector  Campbell  led  the  evening  classes,  and 
conducted  a  series  of  discussions  in  methods  of  work 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  teachers  of  North  Colches- 
ter are  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  their  institute. 
—Truro  Sun,  October  17. 


Gloucester  County  Institute. 

The  Gloucester  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute 
met  at  Bathurst  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
17th  and  i8th,  Principal  Girdwood,  the  president, 
in  the  chair.  Miss  Helene  DeGrace  read  a  well- 
prepared  paper  on  Composition,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Mit- 
chell, principal  of  the  grammar  school,  one  on  the 
Inculcation  of  Patriotism.  After  both  papers  had 
been  freely  discussed,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of 
manual  training,  instructed  the  members  of  the 
Institute  on  what  could  be  done  without  any  elab- 
orate equipment  in  some  easy  and  profitable  manual 
work. 

During  the  second  day's  sessions  Mr.  Daigle 
showed  his  method  of  teaching  decimals.  Inspector 
Doucet  gave  an  address  on  Educational  Progress 
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in  the  County,  Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong  advocated  the 
pension  scheme,  and  Miss  Eddy  illustrated  her 
method  of  teaching  French  to  English-speaking 
pupils.  Discussions  followed  these  addresses,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  government  to 
establish  a  pension  system  on  an  equitable  basis. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Mr.  Robichaud,  president;  xMiss  Agnes  Nicol, 
vice-president;  J.  E.  DeGrace,  secretary. 


Normal  Institute  at  Antigonish,  N.  S. 

A  teachers'  normal  institute  for  the  four  counties 
of  Cape  Breton  and  the  Counties  of  Antigonish,  N. 
S.,  was  held  at  Antigonish  from  Monday,  October 
2ist,  to  Friday,  October  25th.  Over  two  hundred 
teachers  were  present,  the  largest  representation 
being  from  the  two  last  named  counties.  The 
actual  teaching  of  classes  of  grades  one  to  nine, 
drawn  from  the  public  schools  of  Antigonish,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Institute  during  the  fore- 
noons, while  the  afternoons  were  spent  in  discuss- 
ing the  methods  of  teaching.  Classes  in  physics, 
chemistry,  botany  and  algebra  of  grade  nine  were 
conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College,  and  classes  of  the  first  eight  grades  in 
Celtic  hall  and  the  hall  of  the  convent.  The  latter 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  its  excellent  acoustic 
properties  were  more  conducive  to  effective  teach- 
ing than  the  public  hall  afforded. 

The  teachers  of  classes  were  drafted  chiefly  from 
the  schools  of  the  six  counties  before  named,  but 
the  subjects  of  grade  nine  were  taught  by  Professors 
Benoit  and  Connolly,  of  the  normal  school,  and  by 
Principal  Robinson,  of  the  Dartmouth  public  schools. 
A  lively  interest  was  taken  in  the  Institute  by  the 
people  of  Antigonish  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  there  were  prominent  representative  people 
from  other  parts  of  the  province,  including  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay,  Superintendent  of  Education ;  Dr.  McGill,  of 
Pine  Hill  College ;  Dr.  Soloan,  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School ;  Inspector  Macintosh,  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  others.  Among  the  visitors  was  Mr. 
Vincent  P.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St. 
John's,  Nfld.,  who  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
gathering  up  the  best  results  of  such  a  practical 
educational  gathering. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
was  Inspector  A.  G.  Macdonald,  the  mayor  of  .Xnti- 
gonish,  to  whose  tact,  resources  and  excellent  busi- 
ness management  of  the  success  of  the  Institute  is 
largely  due.  He  was  greatly  aided  by  Inspectors 
Phalen  and  Macncil,  of  Cape  r.rc'.on,  although  the 
latter  was  able  to  be  present  only  at  a  part  of  the 
meeting. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting  was  held 
in  Celtic  hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  23rd. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Supt.  MacKay,  Principal 
Soloan,  Dr.  McGill.  and  others. 

The  features  of  some  of  the  excellent  lessons 
given  at  the  Institute  will  appear  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Review. 


Northumberland  Institute. 

The  Northumberland  County  Teachers'  Institute 
met  at  Newcastle  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
24th  and  25th.  About  seventy  teachers  were  pre- 
sent. Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  Advocate, 
read  a  paper  on  pensions,  the  cost  of  which,  he 
thought,  should  be  sustained  by  government.  A 
paper  was  read  on  the  Study  of  History  by  Mr.  John 
Keough,  which  called  for  a  spirited  discussion. 
Principal  R.  D.  Hanson  urging  that  teachers  should 
know  more  history  than  was  contained  in  the  text- 
book. Mr.  T.  1>.  Kidner  gave  an  excellent  practi- 
cal address  on  Educational  Handwork  in  Schools. 
Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector  Jilersereau  were  present  dur- 
ing the  first  day,  and  joined  in  the  discussions.  In 
the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
president,  Mr.  Jas.  Mcintosh,  presided.  Dr.  Inch 
and  Mr.  Kidner  were  the  principal  speakers.  Dr. 
Inch  said  that  2,000  pupils  took  the  high  school 
course  in  New  Brunswick  last  year,  against  504  in 
1891.  Mr.  Kidner  urged  Newcastle  and  Chatham 
to  unite  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
jointly  employ  an  expert  teacher. 

On  the  second  day  President  Mcintosh  gave  a 
talk  on  Birds,  and,  by  means  of  a  manual  and  his 
fine  private  collection,  showed  how  they  might  be 
identified;  Miss  V.  C.  Wright  read  a  pa])er  filled 
with  excellent  suggestions  on  the  reading  of  Long- 
fellow's "  Children's  Hour."  This  will  be  publish- 
ed in  a  future  number  of  the  Review  ;  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  Sister  O'Keefe  was  read  on  the  Palmer  Sys- 
tem of  Writing,  illustrated  by  examples  from  con- 
vent pujjils  who  had  practised  it  for  three  years. 
The  neat,  flowing  style  called  forth  much  favorable 
comment.  Principal  Hanson  and  others  said  they 
were  practising  the  system  in  the  Chatham  schools 
with  good  results.  A  paper  on  Medical  Inspection 
by  Dr.  Baxter,  of  Chatham,  gave  many  excellent 
hints  on  preserving  the  health  and  eyesight  of  pupils. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Armstrong  explained  the  pension  scheme, 
the  principle  of  which  was  endorsed  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Institute. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Jas.  Mcintosh;  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Helen  McLeod  ;  secretary.  R.  D.  Hanson  ; 
additional  members  of  executive,  Misses  V.  C. 
Wright  and  A.  G.  Russell. 


A  teacher  in  remitting  for  the  Kevievv,  says:  I  am 
not  teaching,  but  I  enjoy  the  Review  so  much,  I  did 
not  wish  to  discontinue  it.  Every  page  contains 
something  useful  and  interesting.  I  enjoy  your 
"  \'isit  to  English  Schools, "  very  much.  I  had 
such  a  pleasant  trip  to  parts  of  England.  Ireland 
and  .Scotland  this  summer.  I  enjoyed  it  all,  especi- 
ally Liverpool,  Chester,  London,  ICdinburgh,  and 
the  Lake  Distiicts.  With  best  wisl.es  for  a  succss- 
fu!  year,  K.  R.  B. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  M.  A,,  Ph.  D.,  having  made  a 
brilliant  record  at  Yale,  where,  during  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  at  once  instructor  and  post-graduate  student, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown 
University,  at  which  institution  his  studies  will  begin  next 
week.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Ralph  Richard- 
son, principal  of  the  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  academy. — Halifax 
Chronicle. 

The  Nova  Scotia  normal  school  at  Truro  opened  the 
first  week  in  October.  Over  one  hundred  students  are  in 
attendance. 

From  the  colleges  of  the  maritime  provinces  come 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  opening  and  prospects  for 
the  year.  All  report  an  attendance  in  the  Freshman  class, 
which  exceeds  all  previous  records. 

Misses  Myrtle  and  Leora  Harmon  and  their  brother, 
Burdette  Harmon,  have  gone  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  This  is  a  pretty  good  contingent  from  one 
iamily.— Woodstock,  N.  B.,  Dispatch. 

The  school  at  Upper  Queensbury,  York  County,  N.  B., 
Miss  Jane  Brown,  teacher,  recently  ordered  a  fully  mounted 
globe  and  hyloplate  blackboards.  This  term  thirty  books 
have  been  procured  as  a  commencement  of  a  school  library. 
Lumber  has  just  been  hauled  to  put  some  repairs  upon 
the  outside  of  the  school  buildings,  and  to  construct  a 
proper  receptacle  for  the  globe,  chemicals,  apparatus,  min- 
erals, and  for  the  books. 

A  "measuring  party'"  was  held  at  Mahone  N.  S.,  23rd 
September,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  school  of  the  town. 
Under  the  efficient  management  of  Principal  Smeltzer,  it 
was  a  decided  success.  The  proceeds  are  intended  for  the 
purchase  of  an  encyclopedia. 

Mr.  Aaron  Perry,  M.  A.,  has  resigned  from  the  Victoria, 
B.  C,  high  school  and  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Okanagan  College— the  Acadia  of  the  West. 
The  outlook  for  the  college,  of  which  Professor  Sawyer, 
of  Wolfville,  is  the  principal,  is  excellent.  Two  brothers, 
James  and  Rev.  Thos.  Ritchie,  have  put  up  a  fine  $30,000 
building,  and  donated  it,  with  a  twenty  acre  lot,  for  a  cam- 
pus, to  the  Baptists  of  British  Columbia.  The  school 
opened  on   the    loth   of   October   with   a  large   attendance. 

A  teachers'  institute  for  South  Colchester  will  be  held 
at  Lower  Stewiacke  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
14th  and  isth. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  MacKinlay, 
Halifax,  a  set  of  the  three  new  French  readers  for  use  in 
Acadian  schools  {Syllabaire  et  Premier  Livre  de  lecture, 
Deuxieme  Livre  de  Lecture,  et  Troisihne  Livre  de  Lecture). 
The  mechanical  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Thos. 
Nelson  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  and  the  result  is  three  well 
printed  and  strongly  bound  volumes  in  large  clear  type, 
and  abundantly  illustrated,  a  great  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  in  colours.  The  selections,  which  are  the  work 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the 
three  provinces,  have  been  made  with  great  taste  and 
judgment.  They  embrace  stories,  fables,  poems,  inter- 
woven with  frequent  references  to  Canada  and  descriptive 


of  its  scenery,  history  and  products.  Especial  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  reading  lessons  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  comes  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  child,  and  to  inculcate  obedience,  love  of  parents,  kind- 
ness to  animals,  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  every- 
day life. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  of  Boston,  are  publishing  two 
language  readers,  a  Fourth  Reader  (cloth,  304  pages,  illus- 
trated; mailing  price,  70  cents),  and  a  Fifth  Reader  in 
t)ress.  The  purpose  of  these  two  books,  the  material  of 
which  has  been  selected  by  two  New  York  principals  of 
schools,  is  to  direct  and  develop  a  correct  literary  taste. 
The  selections  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  subject,  touching 
every  phase  of  experience,  adventure,  folk  tale,  fairy  tale, 
hero  story,  nature,  science,  and  patriotic  tale.  The  selec- 
tions have  a  distinct  ethical  influence,  and  aim  to  broaden 
the  child's  range  of  experience.  The  original  material 
consists  principally  of  lessons  on  nature,  history  and  the 
useful  arts.  These  lessons  have  been  presented  in  a  form 
to  interest  the  child,  and  in  language  within  his  under- 
standing. The  letter  press  and  illustrations  will  be  a  de- 
light to  the  eyes  of  children. 

The  Selections  from  Byron  (cloth,  loi  pages,  mailing 
price,  30  cents) ,  and  Select  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  (cloth,  pages  xxxii+200;  mailing  price,  35  cents), 
are  published  in  two  neat  little  pocket  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  Both  volumes  have  frontis- 
piece portraits  of  the  authors,  and  introductions,  which 
treat  discriminatingly  of  the  life  and  works  of  each.  The 
books  are  intended  for  college  entrance  requirements,  but 
they  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  student. 

A  book  that  will  give  rare  pleasure  to  children — and 
grown  people  will  not  be  proof  against  the  spell  of  its 
attraction — is  that  on  Scotland,  published  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  (cloth,  illustrated 
in  colour,  price,  post  free,  is.  lod.)  It  forms  one  of  a 
series,  "Peeps  at  Many  Lands,"  designed  to  give  children 
a  glimpse  at  the  scenes  and  customs  of  their  own  and  other 
lands.  A  strong  feature  is  made  of  the  work  and  play  of 
children  in  the  land  under  description,  and  the  general 
ways  of  life  among  the  people  form  another  special  point. 
The  Dale  Reader,  Book  H,  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip 
and  Son,  London,  (cloth,  illustrated,  price  is.  3d.)  is  one  of  a 
series  of  primers  and  readers,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train 
children  at  the  outset  to  use  their  own  powers  and  observe 
for  themselves.  They  contain  suggestions  that  our  primary 
teachers  might  use  with  advantage. 

D^as  Fdhnlein  der  Sieben  Aufrecten,  a  story  by  Gott- 
fried  Keller,  is  published  with  note  and  vocabulary 
Acadian  schools  (Syllabaire  ct  Premier  Livre  de  Lecture 
Co,  Boston.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  Ger- 
man novelists,  and  this  story,  the  Banner  of  the  Seven 
Just  Men,  is  a  picture  of  Swiss  life  with  an  admirable 
blending  of  humor  and  naturalness. 

English  History  from  Origial  Sources,  by  Norman  L. 
Fraser,  M.  A.,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  intended 
for  supplementary  reading.  The  first  volume  which  in- 
cludes the  period  from  1216  to  1307,  A.  D.,  is  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  the  extracts  are  chiefly  trans- 
lations of  the  Latin  annals  of  that  period  (cloth,  pages  247, 
price  2s.  6d).  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London. 
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A  file  of  this  paper  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  E.  &  J.  Hardv  &  Co., 
30,  31  and  3J,  Heet  Street,  London,  England,  free  of  charge;  and  that 
nrm  will  t>e  glad  to  receive  news,  subKcriptioos,  and  advertisements  on 
our  behalf. 


To  all  our  readers — and  they  are  more  numerous 
now  than  ever  before — the  best  wishes  of  the  Re- 
view arc  e.xtended  for  a  Happy  Christmas  and  New 
Year.  May  the  new  year  bring  to  all  of  you,  by 
greater  effort  and  study,  greater  gifts  in  teaching. 
To  those  who  have  contributed  of  their  best  to  make 
the  columns  of  the  Review  more  helpful,  and  to  the 
many  whose  kindly  messages  have  always  been  an 
inspiration,  our  grateful  thanks  are  returned. 


so  pleasantly  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Review 
for  several  years  by  her  literary  work,  has  under- 
taken the  preparation  of  this  series,  which  she  will 
make  useful  and  attractive  for  school  purposes  and 
reading  clubs. 


Rev.  Hunter  Boyd  in  his  article  in  this  number 
on  The  Federation  of  Rural  Forces,  offers  some 
problems  that  await  solution.  He  directs  public  at- 
tention to  some  great  needs  in  our  educational 
service. 


Citizens,  teachers,  boys  and  girls  of  Halifax,  have 
united  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  after 
an  honorable  educational  service  of  fifty  years,  of 
which  a  large  portion  has  been  spent  as  supervisor 
of  the  Halifax  schools.  He  was  recently  presented 
with  an  address  and  a  valuable  gold  watch  andchain. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  published  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
more  than  usually  important  to  trustees  and  teach- 
ers in  its  October  number.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
information  and  ofiicial  notices  given  through  this 
medium,  it  has  useful  expressions  of  public  educa- 
tional opinion,  nature  study  information,  and  en- 
closes to  teachers  leaflets  on  local  nature  observa- 
tions. If  the  Res'iew  and  Journal  were  to  combine 
their  forces,  the  union  might  prove  satisfactory  as 
well  as  economical. 


Our  picture  this  month  represents  King  .\lfred, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  bestowing  iialf  a  loaf  on  a 
needy  pilgrim.  The  king  was  hiding  from  the  Danes 
at  the  time,  and  was  in  great  straits  to  provide 
enough  food  for  his  family.  The  picture  serves  to 
illustrate  that  the  giving  at  the  Christmas  season 
should  not  be  confined  to  our  immediate  friends  and 
relatives,  but  should  extend  to  those  in  real  need. 


Next  month  the  Review  will  begin  a  series  of 
articles  on  Canadian  Literature  which  will  extend 
throughout  the  year.     .Miss  Rol^insoii,  who  has  been 


DuKiNt;  this  and  the  next  month  our  subscribers 
will  receive  statements  of  their  accounts.  These 
are  sent  out  at  least  once  a  year,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily  "  duns,"  but  serve  as  reminders,  which  will 
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be  met  with  that  prompt  business  courtesy  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  subscribers  in  our  deahngs  with  them  for 
nearly  twenty-one  years.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  in  daily  communication  with  people  who  are 
prompt,  courteous  and  pleasant  in  their  business 
correspondence. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Lay,  principal  of  the  Amherst,  N.  S., 
academy,  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  self-ap- 
pointed statistician  "  of  that  progressive  town.  For 
more  than  twelve  years  he  has  made  a  careful 
census  of  its  population,  and  published  the  returns 
in  the  local  papers.  In  1884,  according  to  the  report 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Ncws-Seiitincl,  the  popula- 
tion was  3,390;  in  1907  it  is  8,427.  It  is  not  to  Mr. 
Lay's  figures  that  attention  is  here  called,  but  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  yearly  doing  a  useful  work  outside 
of  his  school,  making  a  record  of  progress  which  is 
of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  community,  his 
only  reward  being  the  "  congratulations  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens." How  many  teachers  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  community  in  which  they  live  outside 
of  their  daily  round  of  teaching?  We  notice  that 
some  teachers  are  interesting  parents  and  others  in 
their  schools  by  items  in  local  newspapers.  Others 
are  forming  reading  circles  and  library  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  young  and  old;  others  are 
concerning  themselves  in  the  village  societies  for 
making  better  roads,  improvement  of  public  places, 
etc. ;  some  in  a  quieter  way  read  at  regular  hours  to 
sick  or  aged  people,  and  some  are  collecting  what 
is  valuable  and  should  be  preserved  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  place.  These  teachers  may  find  that  the 
work  they  do  outside  gives  them  greater  influence 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  it  all  depends  on  how  the 
work  is  done.  The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
make  a  school  of  which  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  proud. 


To  choose  an  appropriate  gift, — one  to  be  received 
with  genuine  pleasure, — is  truly  an  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  a  suggestion  will  be  of  assistance  to  you 
before  making  your  purchase  for  the  holiday  season. 
Have  you  ever  considered  that  an  up-to-date 
unabridged  dictionary  is  a  gift  to  be  longer  enjoyed, 
longer  treasured,  and  of  more  constant  service  tq 
the  recipient  than  any  other  selection  you  may 
make?  The  one  great  standard  authority  is 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  published  by 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  , 


The  Influence  of  the  Season. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  there  is  a  feeling  of  hope  and  joyousness,  a 
desire  to  impart  our  joys  to  others  and  make  them 
partakers  of  our  happiness.  When  we  think  of  the 
sacrifice  made  for  us  by  Him  who  came  to  the 
world  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  the  mighty 
influences  for  good  that  have  since  been  at  work 
as  a  result  of  that  coming,  it  should  make  us  more 
hopeful  that  each  season  is  bringing  more  happiness 
and  good  to  mankind.  There  is  better  teaching 
now  than  in  years  past ;  the  influence  of  example 
counts  for  much;  words  that  mean  nothing  count 
for  very  little;  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  ex- 
amine character  and  deeds  rather  than  words.  There 
is  the  unflinching  integrity  of  business  men  who 
would  count  a  smirch  on  their  honour  as  more  dis- 
astrous than  financial  ruin.  There  is  in  the  fierce 
competition  that  prevails  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world  an  honesty  of  purpose  that  does  not 
vaunt  itself,  but  that  is  too  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  host  of  examples  of  greed  and  dishonesty 
that  so  frequently  come  to  the  surface.  We  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  dwell  more  on  the  good  than 
on  the  evil,  to  cherish  a  good  example,  to  emulate 
a  good  deed.  Then  would  each  Christmas  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Him  who  sufifered  for  man- 
kind. 


A  shock  ran  through  the  Christian  world  a  few 
days  ago  when  it  was  announced  that  the  New 
York  City  board  of  education  had  decided  to  elim- 
inate all  mention  of  Christ  from  the  text-books  and 
from  the  songs  and  literature  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
ing Christmas  celebrations  in  the  schools.  This 
order  was  made  at  the  request  and  in  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews,  who  now  number  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  city's  population,  and  who  are  power- 
ful in  business  and  commercial  circles.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  such  a  question  has  arisen,  for  while  tiie 
constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all  people  who  live  in  the  country, 
the  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  Christian  and  will  not 
tolerate  that  the  name  of  Christ  be  cut  out  from 
the  music  and  literature  of  the  schools. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wise  to  stir  up  religious 
dissension  and  the  rancour  of  fanaticism,  especially 
at  a  time  when  love,  peace  and  good-will  should 
prevail  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellows.  It  is  a 
question  that  the  common  sense  and  moderation  of 
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tlie  wisest  Oiristian  and  Jew  will  deem  it  advisable 
to  settle  without   arousing   passion    and   prejudice. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  New  York  board 
has  withdrawn  its  obnoxious  order. 


A  lady  whose  long  and  useful  life  has  been  filled 
with  thoughts  of  doing  good  to  others  and  how  she 
may  best  render  service  to  them,  writes  as  follows : 
What  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  the  people  would 
only  be  kind  to  and  thoughtful  of  each  other.  Those  dis- 
graceful conflicts  between  labour  and  capital  would  then 
cease,  and  instead  of  heated  and  often  venomous  discussions 
reasonable  statement  of  grievances  and  amicable  adjustment 
of  differences  would  follow.  We  often  see  the  evil  results 
of  this  war — for  it  is  nothing  else.  In  London,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  dockers'  labour  strike  drove  away  to  Antwerp  and 
other  places  an  immense  amount  of  business  which  has 
never  returned.  I  never  realized  till  of  late  years  how  little 
capable  of  reasoning  correctly  and  calmly  weighing 
the  great  mass  of  any  commtunity  show  themselves. 
I  believe  that  a  sound  teaching  of  history,  general  as  well 
as  British  and  Canadian,  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
vahie;  and  it  ought  to  begin  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  of 
course  be  taught  orally  at  first.  Even  in  the  upper  grades 
the  viva  voce  method  should  obtain.  But  the  teachers  must 
know  history  themselves,  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  be  able 
to  point  out  at  least  a  few  of  its  great  lessons,  so  that  the 
future  citizen  may  value  his  privilege  and  know  how  to 
use  and  not  abuse  it. 


Nallingr  It  Fast. 

Once,  when  I  was  a  little  schoolgirl,  a  teacher 
said  something  in  a  speech  he  made  which  I  shall 
never  forget. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  you  were  building  a  house, 
and  instead  of  putting  the  shingles  and  weather- 
boards on  with  nails,  you  fastened  them  in  place 
with  tacks.  It  would  be  a  foolish  way  to  work. 
would  it  not?  For  the  first  high  wind  would  send 
them  flying  off  in  all  directions.  None  of  you 
would  do  so  silly  a  thing  as  that,  I  am  sure.  But 
how  are  you  doing  your  school  work  day  by  day? 
Are  you  just  tacking  the  lessons  on  so  they  will  stay 
long  enough  for  the  recitation  and  then  drop  oflf 
your  memory,  or  are  you  nailing  them  fast  so  that 
they  will  stay  on  for  life  and  become  a  good,  sound 
part  of  your  education? — King's  Own. 


If  you  think  a  good  magazine  will  be  preferred, 
what  better  one  could  be  had  than  Littell's  Living 
Age,  which  comes  every  week  with  the  choicest 
matter  from  the  best  English  magazines;  or  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  with  the  best  current  literature  of 
America  in  its  pages ;  or  the  Canadian  Magazine, 
which  So  well  represents  the  prosperity  and  growing 
culture  of  Canada. 


Visits  to  Englisli  Schools.— V, 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 
Before  leaving  London  I  wished  to  visit  one  or 
more  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Chief  Inspector  Barnett,  to  whose  kindness 
in  directing  me  to  other  educational  institutions  I 
have  before  referred,  I  crossed  the  Thames  to  Bat- 
tersea,  which  lies  two  or  three  miles  south-west  of 
Westminster  Abbey.     Here  are  situated  St.  John's 
College  and  Southlands,  the  former  being  a  Church 
of  England  training  college  for  men,  and  the  latter, 
under  VVesleyan  supervision,   for  women  teachers. 
This  portion  of  London  (Battersea)  was  formerly 
occupied  by  market  gardeners,  who  supplied  Lon- 
don   with    vegetables,    but  the    expansion    of  the 
modern  city  has  driven  these  further  afield.     Beau- 
tiful villas    and    many    educational    and  charitable 
institutions  now  adorn  the  "  preserves  "  of  ancient 
costermongers.     It  has  a  fine  wooded  park  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
riiames.     It  was  a  reiief  to  get  among  the  quieter 
walks  and  gardens  after  threading  our  way  through 
the  babel  of  din  and  traffic  which  led  thither.     But 
■■  quiet  "  is  merely  a  relative  term  in  London ;    the 
din  is  less  appalling  only  as  one  turns  aside  from 
its  great  thoroughfares. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  grounds  of  St.  John's 
College  after  passing  through  a  typical  English 
lawn  and  garden.  Here  was  a  mound  known  as 
■■  Pope's  Mound ;  "  and  the  beautiful  sitting  room 
in  which  we  were  received  by  Principal  Rev.  Mr. 
Dennis,  and  his  wife,  we  were  told,  was  the  one  in 
which  Pope  wrote  his  "  I£ssay  on  Man."  Here  in 
imagination  one  could  see  the  elegant  and  polished 
Lord  Bolingbroke  (Henry  St.  John),  the  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,"  entertaining  the  poet  in 
his  family  place  at  Battersea.  In  this  very  room 
they  probably  talked  over  the  plan  of  that  wonder- 
ful essay,  much  of  the  matter  of  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Bolingbroke,  though  the  poetical 
imagery  and  style  are  Pope's  own. 

Truly  the  ground  that  one  treads  on  in  England 
is  sacred  ground.  He  scarcely  enters  a  place  where 
there  is  not  the  vestige  of  some  event  in  history,  or 
some  memento  of  literature,  art,  or  of  a  former 
civilization. 

As  the  principal  of  St.  John's  was  just  about 
leaving  for  the  city,  he  turned  us  over  to  a  deputy, 
who  conducted  us  through  the  different  <le|)art- 
mctUs — rather  too  much  so,  for  we  wanted  io  see 
students  and  their  work  rather  than  rooms.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  doing  on  this  particular  morn- 
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ing.  Some  students  were  working  quietly  in  the 
library,  or  talking  in  groups,  others  were  engaged 
in  drawing.  Sonic  of  the  specimens  shown  us 
were  as  excellent  as  those  we  had  seen  elsewhere. 
We  were  ushered  into  one  room  used  for  games  and 
smoking,  for  many  of  the  teachers  and  student 
teachers  in  England  use  tobacco.  Imagine  a  smok- 
ing-room attached  to  a  normal  school  in  Canada! 

We  next  visited  Southlands,  the  Wesleyan  train- 
ing school  for  women  teachers.  The  men's  Wes- 
leyan training  school  is  at  Westminster.  We  were 
introduced  to  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman,  the  head  of  the 
institution.  The  lady  principal,  Miss  Sarah  Walker, 
conducted  us  to  several  classes  in  quick  succession, 
for  it  lacked  but  a  half  hour  to  the  time  of  dismissal. 
In  the  nature-study  class  all  were  so  intent  on  their 
study  of  the  earthworm  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
aware  of  our  entrance,  and  altogether  showed  an 
enthusiasm  and  an  utter  lack  of  self-consciousness 
that  was  delightful  to  see.  In  another  room  a  class 
was  studying  English  poetry,  and  a  young  lady  read 
a  passage  with  beautifully  clear  enunciation  and 
with  an  evident  appreciation  of  its  meaning.  An- 
other class  was  engaged  in  English  composition, 
and  a  young  lady  read  a  thoughtful  descriptive  essay 
on  the  delights  of  each  season  as  it  comes  in  turn, 
with  special  reference  to  the  winter.  My  com- 
panion remarked  on  the  evident  sympathy  of  the 
essayist  with  Robert  Jefiferies,  a  writer  on  English 
scenery  for  whom  we  had  taken  a  strong  liking. 
'•  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  this  young  lady  lives  near 
the  home  of  :\[r.  Jefiferies."  Then  we  talked  freely 
of  the  characteristics  of  English  and  Canadian 
winters,  the  members  of  the  class  modestly  express- 
ing their  opinions  when  called  upon,  and  showing 
a  remarkably  intelligent  and  appreciative  interest 
in  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

We  were  next  shown  through  the  "  cubes  "  (cubi- 
cula  or  dormitories),  the  library,  study  and  general 
recreation  rooms.  A  drawing  room  was  pointed 
out  as  the  room  in  which  lived  the  Duchess  d'An 
gouleme,  daughter  of  King  Louis  XVT  of  France 
and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  during  her  exile 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  grounds,  rooms  and  people  of  this  model  in- 
stitution were  in  every  way  attractive. 


I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must, 

With  step  tritimphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer, 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fall,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 

That  God  is  God;  and  somehow,  true  and  just, 

His  plans  work  out  for  mortals. 

—Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


October  Plants'  Competition. 

Sixteen  schools  have  competed  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Review  of  October  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  autumn  flowers  found  in  bloom  on  the 
i8th  and  a  few  following  days  of  that  month.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  look  over  these,  for  the 
most  part,  excellent  collections.  The  great  majority 
of  them  have  the  plants  pressed  and  mounted  on 
cardboard  or  paper,  with  labels  showing  the  name 
of  the  plant  (usually  its  common  name),  and  the 
place  and  date  of  collecting.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  work  has  been  neatly  done.  In  several 
instances,  where  the  collections  have  been  made  by 
individual  students,  it  has  resulted  in  a  thorough- 
ness and  system  that  is  very  gratifying  to  observe ; 
and  the  schools  represented  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  work  done  by  their  students.  In  a  few  cases 
the  scholars  acting  in  concert  have  made  collections, 
but  the  results  are  not  so  uniform  nor  the  work  so 
neatly  done  as  in  individual  cases. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names,  given  in  the 
order  they  were  received,  of  the  schools  or  single 
pupils  sending  in  collections: 

1.  Fitzpatrick  school,  Northumberland  Co.,  N.  B. 

2.  Mamie  E.  Shannon,    Lower    Greenfield,    Carleton    Co., 

N.  B. 

3.  Scott's  Road,  Westmorland  Co.,  N.  B. 

4.  Edith  Wilson,  High  School,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 

5.  Chris.  L.  Armstrong,  High  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

6.  Shediac  School,  N.  B. 

7.  Ewart  G.  Shields,  Hantsport  School,  N.  S. 

8.  Gladys  A.  Kilburn,  Macinquac  School,  York  Co.,  N.  B. 

9.  Port  Medway  School,  Queens  Co.,  N.  S. 
ID.     New  Canaan  School,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B. 

11.  West  Leicester  School,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S. 

12.  Montague  Mines,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  S. 

13.  Ada  M.  Colwell,  Kingston,  N.  B.,  Consolidated  School. 

14.  Forest  Glen  School,  Westmorland  Co.,  N.  B. 

15.  Duhamel  School,  Alberta.  , 

16.  North  Grand   Pre,  Kings   Co.,  N.   S. 

No.  13,  the  collection  by  Miss  Ada  M  Colwell, 
numbering  81  plants  carefully  pressed,  mounted 
and  named,  wins  the  first  prize,  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated book  on  "  Plant  Studies  in  Canada." 

No.  7,  the  collection  of  Ewart  G.  Shields,  num- 
bering 37  plants,  wins  the  second  prize,  a  finely 
illustrated  book  on  "  :\loths  and  Butterflies." 

No.  II,  the  West  Leicester,  N.  S.,  collection,  is 
the  best  made  by  scholars  working  in  unison,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  third  prize. 

The  schools  and  students  represented  by  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  9  (containing  44  specimens),  10  (very 
neat  in  arrangement),  14,  i5.  are  deserving  of 
honourable  mention. 
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The  best  of  these  collections  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  New  Brunswick,  St.  John,  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 


Federation  of  Rural  Forces. 

I. — The  Character  of  Our  Needs. 
It  is  very  confidently  asserted  that  the  educa- 
tional system  in  operation  in  these  provinces  is  one 
of  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  that  other  sec- 
tions of  the  empire  have  confirmed  this  opinion. 
This  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  discount  the  statement.  Granted 
that  it  is  possible  to  go  by  a  continuous  ascent  from 
primary  grades  to  the  respective  universities,  it  may 
be  asked  if  equal  concern  has  been  exercised  to 
make  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  system  as  ade- 
quate as  the  height  of  it.  The  articulation  may  be 
perfect  as  a  vertical  column,  but  what  of  the  radius  ? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  scholars 
in  the  whole  of  the  maritime  provinces  enter  col- 
leges or  universities  from  year  to  year.  All  are 
doubtless  welcome,  and  thousands  are  in  daily  con- 
tact with  those  who  are  striving  for  these  goals,  and 
this  factor  doubtless  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
many  remote  schoolhouses ;  but  are  there  any  con- 
solation prizes  offered  for  the  multitudes  who  have 
neither  aptitude  nor  means  to  continue  to  the  end  ? 
What  facilities  are  there  for  those  who  will  need 
neither  university,  ■"normal,"  or  technical  colleges? 
Is  the  state  quite  fair  towards  the  rank-and-file 
who,  not  infrequently,  for  filial  reasons,  will  remain 
in  the  province?  So  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  true  that  evening  schools  are  contem- 
plated for  town  schools ;  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  scholars  have  attended  such 
schools  during  the  past  ten  years.  .Xnd  except  for 
technical  schools,  could  Nova  Scotia  show  better 
results?  Of  course  we  may  be  pointed  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  in  a  few  centres. 
and  to  private  classes  in  connection  with  clubs  or 
churches.  Corresix>ndence  schools  also  are  increas- 
ingly used ;  and  in  the  town  of  .\mherst  alone  there- 
are  probably  500  students  connected  with  one  of 
these  schools.  Hut  how  many  scholars  are  in 
attendance  in  evening  schools  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  departments  of  any  of  the  ])rn- 
vinces  this  winter?  .\nd  further,  are  there  an\ 
such  schools  open  in  rural  sections?  The  consoli- 
dated schools  will  probably  effect  something  in 
this  way  ere  long:  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  he  said 
that,  however  gootl   the   institutions  have  been  on 


the  part  of  either  governments  or  scholars,  the  lads 
and  lasses  who,  after  an  all-too-brief  acquaintance 
with  school  life,  have  quit, — have  not  been  found 
any  more  within  these  seats  of  learning  except  at  a 
"  pie  social.  " 

Indeed  the  clause  in  the  N.  L!.  School  Act,  wliich 
refers  to  evening  work,  appears  :o  discourage  the 
employment  of  the  teacher  who  has  been  engaged 
during  the  day.     Surely  it  is  not  only  in  cities  that 
supplementary  teachers  could  be  secured.     In  effect 
there   has   been   no   "  continuation  "   work    in    the 
rural  sections.     The  boys  and  girls  have  been  told 
they  ought  to  have  sta}ed  at  school  when  they  had 
the  chance,  and  the  government  has  made  no  further 
provision  for  their  enlightenment,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  live   in  sections  where  their  fathers    co- 
operated in  agricultural  institutes,  and  then  on  one 
evening  in  the  year  they  enjoyed   the  ail-too-rare 
privilege    of    hearing    something    about    the    better 
.methods  to  be  employed  by  over  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  provinces.     The  farmers'  in- 
stitute work  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.     Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
reilection    on    the    governments    of  any    particular 
colour.     The  education  boards  will  probably  effect 
as  much  as  the  people  clamour  for,  antl  there  has 
been  no  clamouring  by  partizans  of  any  shade    of 
politics.     A  cry   is  sometimes   raised  about  vacant 
schoolhouses,  but  there  has  been  no  articulate  and 
prolonged  cry  for  the  opening  of  schoolhouses    in 
the   evenings   for   many   whose   work  or   "  chores  " 
has  prevented  attendance  by  day.     The  result    has 
been  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  sharp    regret 
e.xperienccd  on  leaving  school  becomes  less  and  less 
acute.     In   many   instances   parents   try   in   vain   10 
induce  such  of  their  family  as  can  be  spared  during 
the  winter  to  return  for  a  little  more  education  ;  but 
it  requires  considerable  courage  for  a  backward  l)oy 
or  girl  to  resume  work  in  the  presence  of  young 
children.     It   is   nut   for  a  moment   suggested   that 
persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  are  of  neces- 
sity unintelligent,  but  surciy  it  is  deplorable  diat  in 
the  twentieth  century  there  were  at  the  last  census 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  over  five  years  of  age 
in  that  condition   in  tiie  maritime   provinces  alone. 
We  are  told  that  no  true  ])atriot  cares  to  dwell  on 
these   things;   of   course   not.   unless   the   jialriot    is 
prepared  to  hel])  in  their  reincn'al.      If  tiiesc  figures 
do  not  mean   what  they  ai)pear  U<  do,   tiie   case   is 
serious    enougii    after    making  the    most    extensive 
deductions   for  special  circumstances.        Somcthiii;^ 
may  be  exi)ecte(l    from   the  operation  of  the  Com- 
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pulsory  Education  Act,  but  it  will  not  affect  the 
thousands  who  are  already  beyond  what  is  known 
as  school  age,  and  who  are  likely  to  continue  in  our 
midst  and  become  our  future  ratepayers  and  school 
trustees. 

Moreover,  the  Act  will  effect  little  in  rural  sec- 
tions for  some  time  to  come,  except  where  schools 
are  centralized,  because  there  is  deep  prejudice 
against  summary  action  on  the  part  of  neighbours, 
not  to  say  relatives.  It  is  surprising  that  in  towns 
and  cities  in  New  Brunswick  truants  who  are  re- 
fractory are  to  be  sent  to  jail.  Surely  the  law,  if 
invoked  at  all,  can  only  be  of  service  by  securing 
education,  not  punishment.  Nova  Scotia  contem- 
plates an  industrial  school,  where  a  boy  will  be 
compelled  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  or  get 
some  acquaintance  with  agriculture;  at  any  rate, 
such  delinquents  are  to  be  cared  for,  and  not  de- 
moralized by  the  stigma  of  the  common  jail. 

We  wish,  however,  to  see  something  done  for 
those  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  common  school, 
but  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  short  terms, 
and  those  who  have  become  conscious  of  inadequate 
training,  but  can  never  go  to  high  schools  or  col- 
leges. Every  country  that  is  progressive  has  its 
rural  problem,  and  some,  notably  Denmark,  have 
afforded  good  solutions ;  but  before  venturing  on 
suggestions  in  this  direction  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to 
bring  our  needs  into  clearer  prominence. 


In  the  Month  of  December. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

All  the  other  days  of  this  month  must  give  place 
to  Christmas  Day.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
called  the  month  itself  Heilig  Monat,  that  is.  Holy 
Month,  and  a  German  name  for  December  is  Christ- 
fiionat,  because  it  is  the  month  when  we  celebrate 
the  Birth  of  Christ. 

Ever  since  the  fourth  century,  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  has  been  kept  on  the  25th  of  December. 
It  matters  little  whether  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
our  Lord's  birth  or  not.  In  all  Christian  lands  and 
times  men  have  felt  that  it  is  right  and  fitting  to  set 
apart  one  day  in  the  year  in  special  memory  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  earth,  and  to  celebrate  it  by 
rest  from  labour,  thanksgiving  and  adoration  to 
God,  and  general  rejoicing.  The  opening  words 
of  an  ancient  prayer  express  this  feeling :  "  Oh,  God, 
which  makcst  us  glad  with  the  yearly  remembrance 
of  the  birth  of  Thy  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  The 
holy  angels  were  the  first  to  give  words  to  their 
adoration  and   rejoicing,   when,   as   the  tidings    of 


great  joy  were  told,  the  heavenly  host  broke  forth 
in  the  hymn,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest : '"  the 
shepherds  returned  from  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
glorifying  and  praising  God ;  and  so  down  the  ages 
the  angelic  song  has  still  been  echoed. 

"  The  whole  world,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  has 
recognized  this  event  as  the  single  point  of  history 
in  which  every  age,  every  country,  every  living  man. 
has  an  interest.  It  is  to  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
that  all  the  pages  of  the  Bible  point  as  the  centre 
on  which  everything  there  recorded  turns.  Kings 
have  lived  and  died;  empires  have  arisen  and 
crumbled  away;  great  cities  have  been  built  and 
destroyed;  countries  peopled  and  again  laid  desert; 
and  all  this  is  to  us  almost  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Great  as  past  events  of  history  were  to  the  genera- 
tions in  which  they  occurred,  to  us  they  are  of  less 
practical  importance  than  the  every-day  circum- 
stances of  our  common  life.  But  the  event  which 
gives  us  the  festival  of  Christmas  was  one  whose 
interest  is  universal  and  unfading;  one  with  which 
we  are  as  much  concerned  as  were  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  which  will  be  of  no  less  import- 
ance to  the  last  generation  of  men  than  it  is  to  us. 
For  it  was  in  the  birth  of  Christ  that  earth  was  re- 
united to  heaven,  and  both  made  one  kingdom  of 
God  above  and  below — as  they  were  at  the  first 
creation.  In  it  separation  of  man  from  God  was 
done  away,  for  one  appeared  who,  in  His  own  single 
person,  was  God,  belonging  to  heaven,  and  Man, 
belonging  to  earth.  It  was  not  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  but  it  was  the  centre  of  all  human 
history,  the  point  of  time  to  which  the  ages  that 
were  gone  had  looked  forward,  and  to  which  the 
ages  that  were  to  come  after  must  all  look  back; 
the  one  day  of  days  which  gathered  all  other  times 
into  itself,  and  stretching  its  influence  through  every 
hour  of  human  existence,  from  the  fall  to  the  judg- 
ment, makes  for  itself  a  history,  by  connection  with 
which  only  can  other  histories  have  an  eternal  inter- 
est. And  so  even  beyond  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  church  it  is  found  that  the  Christmas  glad- 
ness of  the  church  is  reflected  in  the  world  around : 
and  a  common  instinct  of  regenerated  human  nature 
teaches  that  world  to  recognize  in  Christmas  a 
season  of  unity  and  fellowship  and  good-will,  of 
happiness  and  peace." 

Immediately  after  Christmas  Day  come  the  three 
days  on  which  are  commemorated,  respectively,  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  Holy  Innocents.  It  has  been  observed  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  martyrs  remembered  by  the 
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church :  those  who  willingly  give  up  their  lives  for 
Christ's  sake,  as  St.  Stephen  did ;  those  who,  like  St. 
John,  are  wilHng  to  suffer,  but  are  not  called  uixin 
to  die  for  Him;  and  those  who,  like  the  Innocents, 
suffered,  but  had  no  wills  to  offer  to  God ;  martyrs 
both  in  will  and  in  deed;  martyrs  in  will,  but  not  in 
deed;  and  martyrs  in  deed,  but  not  in  will. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Stephen's  death  are 
given  with  much  fulness  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  and  we  see  his  eloquence,  his  dauntless 
courage,  and  his  close  following  of  his  Master  in 
the  prayer  for  his  enemies.  It  has  been  beautifully 
suggested  that  the  custom  of  remembering  the  days 
on  which  holy  men  died  for  their  Lord  must  have 
begun  with  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  the 
first  martyr.  How  natural  for  those  who  saw  him 
die,  and  especially  for  one — the  great  apostle —  at 
whose  feet  the  witnesses  '"  laid  down  their  clothes," 
he  who  was  consenting  unto  his  death,  to  say,  as 
year  by  year  the  day  came  round,  "  This  was  the 
day  on  which  Stephen  fell  asleep." 

We  know  more  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  whose  day 
has  been  kept  from  very  early  times — on  the  27th 
of  December — than  of  the  other  evangelists.  He 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  St.  James  the 
Great.  He  and  St.  Andrew  were  the  first  two  dis- 
ciples who  were  called  by  our  Lord.  He  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  Master,  and  one  of  the 
three  who  witnessed  the  transfiguration  and  were 
present  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  He  stood  by 
the  cross  and  received  from  Christ  the  care  of  His 
mother.  He  was  honoured  by  the  distinction  of 
"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  He  was  the 
latest  living  apostle,  dying  a  natural  death  at  Ephe- 
sus  at  the  age  of  one  hundred.  During  the  perse- 
cution of  Domitian  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil. 
but  to  have  escaped  unhurt.  .\fter  this  he  was 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  book  of  the  Revelation  was  written  durin^r 
this  banishment.  On  the  Emperor's  deatli,  A.  I). 
96,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Ephcsus.  where,  as 
is  generally  agreed,  he  wrote  the  fourth  gospel  ami 
his  three  epistles.  Tliere  was  a  tradition  that  St. 
John  should  not  die,  founded  upon  our  Lord's 
words,  ■'  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  ?  "  But  the  Evangelist  guards  against 
this  interpretation  in  his  gospel,  chapter  xxi.  23. 
St.  John  is  sometimes  represented  in  art  holding  a 
cup,  from  which  a  serpent  is  escaping.  This  is  in 
reference  to  the  legend  which  says,  that  either  at 


Rome  or  at  Ephesus,  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine  was 
given  him,  but  the  poison  came  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent;  St.  John  drank  the  wine  unhurt,  and 
the  poisoner  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The  symbol  of 
St.  John  is  the  eagle,  indicating,  by  the  keenness  of 
its  vision  and  the  strength  of  its  flight,  the  insight 
of  the  apostle,  and  his  power  of  apprehending  the 
highest  and  holiest  truths. 

.  The  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  by  Herod  the  Great  is  told  in  secular 
history  as  well  as  by  St.  Matthew.  Their  number 
has  been  variously  stated  by  different  writers,  but 
modern  authorities  say  that  it  was  probably  not 
above  twenty.  These  little  children,  who  died  for 
the  holy  child  Jesus,  have  always  been  held  in  very 
tender  memory;  with  the  story  of  their  death  is 
associated  not  only  the  words  of  the  prophet  telling 
of  the  sad  mourning  of  a  mother  for  her  children 
(Jeremiah  xxxi,  15),  but  also  the  triumphant  vision 
of  St.  John  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Revela- 
tion, "  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 
being  the  first  fruits  unto  God,  and  to  the  Lamb. 
And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile ;  for  they  are 
without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God."  An 
ancient  writer,  himself  a  martyr,  in  writing  to  a 
community  of  Christians  about  a  fearful  persecution 
which  he  saw  about  to  come  upon  them,  said,  "  The 
Nativity  of  Christ  commenced  forthwith  with  the 
martyrdom  of  infants,  so  that  they  who  were  two 
years  old  and  under  were  put  to  death  for  His 
name's  sake." 

This  shows  how  closely  the  memorial  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  was  associated  with  Christmas  Day.  And 
there  are  different  reasons  why  the  thoughts  that 
have  lately  been  all  joyful  should  so  soon  be  turned 
toward  scenes  of  suffering.  The  memory  of  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth 
must  follow  quickly  on  the  thought  of  His  coming: 
but,  also,  may  we  not  think  of  the  martyrs  laying 
down  their  lives  for  Him  as  an  ex[)ression  of  the 
desire  to  give  of  our  best  in  return  for  the  gre.at 
gift  on  Christmas  Day  ? 

.St.  Thomas  the  .Apostle  is  remembered  on  Decem- 
ber 21  St.  The  gosi)els  tell  us  very  little  about  him, 
except  tile  story  <if  his  disbelief  in  the  resurrection 
and  his  conviction  by  Christ's  own  words  and  toucli. 
After  the  ascension  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
east,  and  jireached  the  gf)spel  to  Parthians,  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  in  India.  He  was  martyred  in 
.Sumatra,  being  first  stoned  and  then  pierced  with 
a  spear. 
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There  is  one  saint  whose  name   has  come   to   be 
connected    witli    Christmas,    ir.ore    especially    with 
Christmas  Eve,  and  tlie  hanging  of  stockings,  whose 
name  must  not  h^  forgotten.     He  is   St.   Nicholas 
of  Alyra,  the  patron  saint  of  school  boys,  poor  girls 
and  sailors.     St.  Nicholas  was  Bishop  of  Myra  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  fourth  century.     Very  little  more 
than  this  is  positively  knt)wn  about  him,  but  a  great 
deal  of  striking  legend  has  gathered  about  his  name, 
and  from  the  great  veneration  which  both  the  east- 
ern and  western  churches  showed  him  in  early  times 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  good  and  great  man. 
One  of  the  stories  told  about  him  is  as  follows :  "A 
certain    nobleman    of    I'anthera,    Nicholas'    native 
place,  lost  all  his  mone\- ;  he  had  three  daughters, 
and   they   had   nothing   before   them   but   want   and 
misery.     Nicholas  had  inherited  great  wealth  from 
his  parents,  and  was  alwa\s  seeking  to  do  good ;  so 
when  he  heard  of  the  trouble  of  the  three  maidens, 
he  took  a  large  sum  of  gold  and  tied  it  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  went  by  night  to  the  house  to  see  how 
he  might  give  it  without  being  peen.     He  found  an 
open  window,  and  threw  in  the  gold,  then  hastened 
away.     The  eldest  daughter  had  this  money  for  a 
dowry,   and   was   married.     Then   Nicholas,   in  the 
same  secret  way,  left  the  same  sum  of  money  for 
the  second  daughter,  who  was  married  also.     But 
when   it   came   to   the   tliird    daughter's   turn,     the 
father   watched   to   see   who   their  benefactor   was. 
and  when  Nicholas  came  the  third  time,  he  caught 
him  by  the  robe,  and  said,  '  O,  .Xicholas,  servant  of 
God,  why  seekest  thou  to  hide  thyself?"       But  St. 
Nicholas  made  him  promise  to  tell  no  one.       This 
legend  may  account  for  the  fecrccy  which  the  saint 
always  observes  in  his  Christmas  Eve  visits,  and  for 
the  necessity  laid   upon   all   i)oys  and   girls    to    be 
sound  asleep  before  he  comes." 

There  is  another  story  which  shows  his  care  for 
boys :  "  Once  when  he  was  travelling  he  stayed  at 
an  inn  kejjt  by  a  wicked  man.  who  used  to  kill  child- 
ren and  serve  their  bodies  up  as  meat.  St.  Nicholas 
discovered  his  horrible  wickedness,  and  went  to  a 
tub  where  the  l)odies  of  three  Ixns  were  ])reserved. 
The  saint  restored  the  boys  to  life,  and  sent  them 
home  to  their  mother,  who  was  a  widow." 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  remains  of  the  saint 
were  taken  from  Myra  and  carried  to  1^)ari.  in  Italy, 
and  there  great  festivities  arc  held  in  his  honour  on 
his  day.  the  fAh  of  December,  .^t.  Xicholas  is  also 
the  patron  saint  of  Russia. 


called  Halcyon  Days.  A  Greek  myth  tells  how 
Halycone,  the  wife  of  Cyx,  mourned  so  for  her 
husband,  who  was  drowned  at  sea,  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  bird,  the  halcyon.  This  bird  brood- 
ed over  her  nest,  on  the  top  of  th.?  waves,  for  these 
fourteen  days,  and  during  this  time  Jove  did  not 
permit  the  winds  to  blow.  So  at  that  time  the  sea 
was  always  ca'm  and  safe  to  seafarers.  Milton 
speaks  of  this  belief  in  his  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity :  " 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began; 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 


The  se\cn  daxs  inmiediatch   before  and  the  seven 
innnedialeK'  after  the  slicirtest  (la\-  in  the  \ear  were 


A  Flag  Salute. 

A  subscriber  who  is  convinced  of  the  usefulness 
of  such  exercises  as  a  "  Flag  Salute  "  asks  the 
Review  to  give  a  ceremonial  that  would  do  for 
certain  occasions,  adding,  "  We  look  to  the  Review 
to  keep  us  informed  of  the  best  ways  of  making  and 
keeping  our  schools  progressive,  and  so  far  we  have 
not  been  disappointed." 

Two  correspondents  who  are  conversant  with 
such  matters  recommend  the  following  plans : 

Ordinary  Salute. 

If  the  "  salute  "  is  to  be  a  daily  affair,  it  should 
be  simple,  and  consist  merely  of  the  pupils  standing 
in  line  to  see  the  flag  go  up;  then  lifting  their  caps 
and  singing  the  first  stanza  of  the  national  anthem. 
To  prevent  this  becoming  stale  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  the  following  may  be  substituted  as  often 
as  the  teacher  may  deem  advisable,  certainly  often 
.enough  to  keep  the  pupils  in  good  practice. 

OccAsio.NAL  Salute. 

The  pupil  selected  to  hold  the  flag  during  the 
salute  is  preferably  the  one  making  the  highest 
marks  in  the  school  or  department  since  the  last  flag 
salute — a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month  before,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  takes  his  place  on  the  platfonn 
facing  the  school  with  the  flag  held  at  "  the 
shoulder,"  that  is,  with  the  right  hand  grasping  the 
flag  staff  by  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  from 
behind,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  staff  pressed 
tightly  to  the  ho;knv  of  the  shoulder,  head  erect,  but 
not  thrown  back,  knees  straight,  liips  drawn  in  and 
chest  athanced,  left  liaiul  dro])ped  to  the  side  at  the 
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full  extent  of  the  arm,  the  pupils  taking  their  direc- 
tions from  strokes  of  the  bell. 

1.  Pupils  prepare  to  stand. 

2.  Pupils  stand  and  come  to  "attention,"  facing 
the  flag. 

3.  Commence  salute  as  follows :  Extend  right 
hand,  fingers  straight  and  close  together,  thumb 
close  to  forefinger,  back  of  the  hand  up,  towards 
the  flag,  and  repeat  together,  "  We  give  our  heads 
(bring  right  hand  towards  a  circular  motion  to  the 
head)  and  our  hearts  (bring  right  hand  to  heart, 
and,  after  slight  pause,  dro])  hand  to  side)  to  (ifxl 
and  our  Country — one  King,  one  Empire  ( raising 
right  hand  again  and  pointing  towards  flag  as  lie- 
fore,  and  bowing  towards  t'le  flag)  one  Flag." 
After  bowing  the  hand  is  dro;Dped  to  th:  si^le  and 
the  pupils  come  to  "  attention  "  a>  before.  While 
practising,  this  saUue  may  be  repeated  several  times 
a  day  at  first,  and  indeed  must  be.  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  do  it  well,  .\fter  it  is  once  learned  well, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  at  ])ublic  oral  examinations, 
and  during  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  or  other 
school  officers  will  be  sufficient. 

N.  B.  "Attention"  is  heels  together,  toes  turned  out  so 
that  the  feet  form  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  knees  straight, 
hips  drawn  in,  chest  advanced,  shoulders  back,  head  erect 
but  not  thrown  back,  eyes  looking  straight  to  the  front, 
arms  hanging  loosely  and  easily  from  the  shoulders,  most 
of  the  weight  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  whole  position 
without  constraint. 

FoK    SrEC'I.M,    (JCC.\S10.NS. 

For  special  occasions,  as  the  presentation  of  a 
new  flag,  the  dedication  of  a  school  building,  or  on 
Empire  or  .Arbor  Day,  the  ceremony  might  include : 
(i)  Assembling  of  officials,  military,  and  schools. 

(2)  Hoisting  either  Canadian  flag  or  Union  Jack. 

(3)  National  anthem  by  band  or  voices. 

(4)  Saluting  the  flag  (as  above). 

(5)  Address  On  duties  and  responsibilities  05  Brit- 

ish citizenship. 

(6)  Lecture  on  the  Empire  or  the  Dominion. 

(7)  Recitation  of  some  poem,  or  singing  of  some 

patriotic  song. 
^8)   National  anthem  and  final  salute  (as  above). 


The  big  touring  car  had  just  whizzed  by  with  a 
roar  like  a  gigantic  r<Kket,  and  Pat  and  Mike  turn- 
ed to  watch  it  disap])ear  in  the  cloud  of  dust. 

"  Thim  chug  wagons  nuist  cost  a  heap  av  cash," 
said  Mike.     "  The  rich  is  fairly  burnin'  money." 

"  An  be  the  smell  av  it."  sniffed  Pat.  "  it  must 
be  thot  tainted  money  we  do  l)e  hearin'  so  nuich 
aboot." — Success. 


A.  S.  Barnstead,  B.  A  .  LL.  D. 

(Retiring  Cliairman  Halifax  School  Board). 

Mr,  iSarnstead  has  just  completed  his  term  of 
three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Halifax  School 
iioard.  During  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active,  efficient  and  useful  school  commissioners  that 
Halifax  ever  had.  It  happened  that  during  his 
term  of  office  many  important  measures  were  under 
consideration  —  the  establishment  of  a  teachers' 
pension  scheme ;  the  framing  of  a  scale  of  salaries 
that  would  recognize  in  their  relative  importance 
the  value  of  successful  ex])erience,  of  professional 
preparation,  of  scholariy  attainments  and  of  natural 
aptitudes;  the  enc:niragement  of  evening  schot)!s 
and  of  technica';  education,  supervised  ])lay-grounds, 
and  children's  h:,me  gardens;  and  llic  introduction 
of  a  system  of  medical  inspection.  It  has  seldom 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  chairman  of  the  school  board 
to  have  had  so  many  ini])ortant  reforms  made  in 
his  term  of  office,  nr  nf  Inving  been  personally  so 
largely  instrumental  in  initiating  and  directing 
them. 

.Mr.  ISarnstead  is  a  native  (  f  Halifax,  born  in  187?. 
He  was  edixated  at  .Morris  Street  school,  the  Hali- 
fax .\cademy  and  Da'.housie  College,  where  he  held 
a  Munro  bursary  for  his  entire  term.  He  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  barrister  of  Nova  .Scotia  in  1895.  As 
a  clerk  in  the  education  department  for  six  years 
and  in  the  Legislative  Council  for  ten  years,  he  was 
brought  into  very  close  touch  with  education  and 
educational    legislation,   and    was   thus   enabled    to 
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acquire  a  practical  knowledge,  which  later  on  he 
used  to  advantage  as  a  school  commissioner. 

Since  1891  he  has  had  an  extended  experience 
in  newspaper  reporting  and  editing.  In  1901  he 
became  chief  editor  of  the  Recorder,  and  utilized 
his  opportunity  to  promote  educational  reform. 
This  position  he  has  just  resigned  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Provincial  Government  as  Sec- 
retary of  Industries  and  Immigration.  As  an 
officer  in  Fort  Massey  Presbyterian  church,  manager 
in  civic  campaigns,  archivist  of  the  Canadian  Club, 
and  a  strong  Liberal,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
church,  social,  civic  and  political  matters.  In  1903 
he  was  married  to  Louise,  the  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Alfred  Putnam,  who  represented  Hants 
County  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Judging  by  Mr.  Barnstead's  ability  as  a  ready 
writer,  his  untiring  industry,  his  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  useful  work  that  he  has 
already  accomplished  before  reachuig  middle  age. 
it  is  safe  to  predict  for  him  still  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future ;  and  the  hope  may  be  expressed 
that  in  helping  to  build  up  the  industries  of  his 
native  province,  and  in  his  efforts  to  secure  desirable 
immigrants,  he  may  retain  his  interest  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  still  further  improve  it  industrially, 
and  utilize  it  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 


New  Year  Song. 

Who  comes  dancing  over  the  snow, 
His  httle  soft  feet  all  bare  and  rosy? — 

Open  the  door,  though  the  wild  winds  blow; 
Take  the  child  in  and  make  him  cozy. 

Take  him  in,  and  hold  him  dear; 

He  is  the  wonderful  New  Year. 

Open  your  heart,  be  it  sad  or  gay. 
Welcome  him  there  and  use  him  kindly ; 

For  you  must  carry  him,  yea  or  nay, 
Carry  him  with  shut  eyes  so  blindly. 

But  whether  he  bringeth  joy  or  fear, 

Take  him !  God  sends  him — this  good  New  Year. 

— Mrs.  Mulock  Crtaik. 


Secrets,  secrets  everywhere. 
Swarms  of  secrets  in  the  air ! 
Something's  hid  from  papa's  eyes, 
May  and  Slyboots  look  so  wise. 
Even  baby's  lips  are  close, 
Folded  like  a  crimson  rose; 
Wee,  sweet  secrets  everywhere, 
I  can  feel  them  in  the  air ! 

^E.  H.  T..  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Recitation  For  Nine  Pupils. 

Who  Trimmed  the  Christmas  Tree? 
First  Pupil : 

"Why,  I !  ■'  wheezed  the  piny  old  wood; 
"  My  beautiful  darlings !  who  should 
If  not  I?  tell  me  that,"  snapped  the  wood; 
"I  trim  the  trees." 

Second  Pupil ; 

'■  Oh,  no !  "  sobbed  the  rain-drops ;  "  oh,  no ! 
'Tis  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  talk  so. 
We  make  all  the  pretty  cones  grow ; 
We  trim  the  trees." 

Third  Pupil: 

"  Dear  me !  "  blazed  the  sun,  "  it's  quite  plain 
Of  credit  I'll  get  not  a  grain; 
Allow  me  to  rise  and  explain : 
I  trim  the  trees." 

Fourth  Pupil : 

"  Wa-al,  now, "  chuckled  Lige,  with  a  grin, 
"  I  lops  'em  considerbul  thin ; 
I  'lows,  though  it  ain't  no  great  sin,         , 
I  trim  the  trees !  " 

Fifth  Pupil: 

"  Not  I !  "  flashed  a  frost  fairy.  "  I 
Must  pass  every  Christmas  tree  by, 
Though  to  paint  them  I'm  longing  to  try; 
I  touch  not  a  tree." 

Sixth  Pupil: 

"  'Tis  we,  "  mocked  the  wind  sprites ;  "  we  creep 
From  eyrie  and  cave  while  you  sleep, 
And  dead  leaves  all  over  them  sweep; 
We  trim  the  trees." 

Seventh  Pupil: 

"But  we,"  breathed  the  snowflakes  so  white, 
"  Come  softly  and  wreathe  them  at  night. 
Ah!  'tis  such  a  heavenly  sight. 
We  trim  the  trees." 

Eighth  Pupil: 

"  Ho !  Ho !  "  cried  the  moonbeams ;  "ho !  ho ! 
They  are  heavy  and  dull  with  your  snow; 
We  hang  all  the  jewels,  you  know. 
We  trim  the  trees. " 

Ninth  Pupil: 

"  But  we, "  sang  the  stars,  "  bring  the  joy 
From  Bethlehem's  manger — the  joy 
That  halos  each  gift  and  each  toy, 
Whoso'er  decks  the  trees. " 

All  in  Concert: 

"  Ha !  ha !  "  laughed  a  voice.    "  Oh,  what  fun ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!    Ha!  ha!  ha!    Have  you  done? 
I  suppose  you  all  know — every  one — 

Who  trims  the  trees.  " 
— Linnie  Hawley  Drake.,  in  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


The  very  best  schools  of  the  future  will  be  based 
on  the  plan  of  alternate  work  and  study, 
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A  Thought  From  Leonardo. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Logan,  Toronto. 

("La  Gioconda "   :  In  The  Louvre.) 

Alluring  antique  image,  potent  now 

As  in  the  days  when  thy  first  regency 

Compelled  a  wistful  world  to  gaze  on  thee, 

What  boots  thy  master's  art  thus  to  endow 

These  folded  hands,  this  smile,  these  eyes  and  brow 

With  their  serene,  elusive  mysterv. 

Which  Leonardo  wrought  in,  Italy 

For  Mona  Lisa  long  ago?     Art  thou 

A  Sibyl,  or  a  Sphinx  with  naught  to  tell, 

Or  Lady  Beauty,  whose  eyes  reflect  the  gleams 

From  starriest  spheres?     Nav,  nav,  we  know  thee 

well : 
Thou'rt  that  Ideal  which  ever  haunts  our  dreams — 
Truth  unattained  and  unattainable ! 

— The  Presbvtcrian. 


Mo.VA  Lisa 


Leo.vardo  da  Vinci. 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

I  have  been  looking  on,  this  evening,  at  a  merry 
company  of  children  assembled  round  that  pretty 
German  toy,  a  Christmas  tree. 

Being  now  at  home  again,  and  alone,  my  thoughts 
are  drawn  back,  by  a  fascination  which  I  do  not 
care  to  resist,  to  my  old  childhood.  Straight  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  shadowy  tree  arises;  and 
looking  up  into  the  dreamy  brightness  of  its  tops 
— for  I  observe  in  this  tree  the  singular  property 
that  it  seems  to  grow  downward  towards  the  earth 
— I  look  into  my  youngest  Christmas  recollections. 

All  toys,  at  first,  I  find.  But  upon  the  branches 
of  the  trees  lower  down,  how  thick  the  books  begin 
to  hang!  Thin  books  at  first,  but  many  of  thein. 
with  deliciously  smooth  covers  of  bright  red  or 
green. 

"  A  was  an  archer  and  shot  at  a  frog."  Of  course 
he  was.  He  was  an  apple-pie  also,  and  there  he  is ! 
He  was  a  good  many  things  in  his  time,  was  A,  and 
so  were  most  of  his  friends,  except  X,  who  had  so 
little  versatility  that  I  never  knew  him  to  get  be- 
yond Xerxes  or  Xantippe ;  like  Y,  who  was  always 
confined  to  a  yacht  or  a  yew-tree ;  and  Z  condemned 
forever  to  be  a  zebra  or  a  zany. 

But  how  the  very  tree  itself  changes  and  becomes 
^  bean-stalk — the  rnarvellous  bean-stalk  by  which 


Jack  climbed  up  to  the  giant's  house.  Jack— how 
noble,  with  his  sword  of  shaqMicss  and  his  shoes  of 
swiftness ! 

Good  for  Christmas-time  is  the  ruddy  colour  of 
the  cloak  in  which,  the  tree  making  a  forest  of  itself 
for  her  to  trip  through  with  her  basket,  Little  Red 
Riding-Hood  comes  to  me  one  Christmas  Eve,  to 
give  me  information  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
that  dissembling  wolf  who  ate  her  grandmother, 
without  making  any  impression  on  his  appetite,  and 
tlien  ate  her,  after  making  that  ferocious  joke  about 
Iiis  teeth.  She  was  my  first  love.  I  felt  that  if  I 
could  have  married  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  I 
should  have  known  perfect  b'.iss.  But  it  was  not  to 
be,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  look  out  the 
wolf  in  the  Xoah's  ark,  and  put  him  late  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  table,  as  a  monster  who  was  to  be 
degraded. 

Oh,  the  wonderful  Xoah's  ark!  It  was  not  found 
seaworthy  when  put  in  a  washing-tub,  and  the 
animals  were  crammed  in  at  the  roof,  and  needed 
to  have  their  legs  well  shaken  (hnvn  before  they 
could  be  got  in  even  then  ;  and  then  ten  to  one  but 
they  began  to  tumble  out  at  the  door,  which  was  but 
imperfectly  fastened  with  a  wire  latch ;  but  what 
was  that  against  it? 

Consider  the  noble  fly,  a  size  or  two  smaller  thaq 
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the .  elephant ;  the  lad}-  bird,  the  butterfly — all 
triumphs  of  art!  Consider  the  goose,  whose  feet 
were  so  small  and  whose  balance  was  so  indifferent 
that  he  usually  tumbled  forward  and  knocked  down 
all  the  animal  creation. 

Hush !  Again  a  forest,  and  somebody  up  in  a 
tree — not  Robin  Hood,  not  \'alentine,  not  the  Yel- 
low Dwarf — I  have  passed  him  and  all  Mother 
Bunch's  wonders  without  mention — but  an  Eastern 
King  with  a  glittering  scimitar  and  a  turban.  It  is 
the  setting  in  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

O,  now  all  common  things  become  enchanted  to 
mc !  .\11  lamps  are  wonderful !  All  rings  are  talis- 
mans !  Common  flower-pots  are  full  of  treasure, 
with  a  little  earth  scattered  on  the  top;  trees  are 
for  Ali  Baba  to  hide  in.  On  every  object  that  I 
recognize  among  those  up[;er  branches  of  my 
Christmas  tree  I  see  this  fairy  sight ! 

But  hark !  The  waits*  arc  playing,  and  they 
break  my  childish  sleep !  What  images  do  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  Christmas  music  as  I  see  them  set 
forth  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Known  before  all  the 
others,  keeping  far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they 
gather  round  my  little  bed.  .\n  angel,  speaking  to 
a  group  of  shepherds  in  a  field  ;  some  travellers,  with 
eyes  uplifted,  following  a  star ;  a  baby  in  a  manger : 
a  child  in  a  spacious  temple  talking  with  grave  men  : 
a  solemn  figure  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face, 
raising  a  dead  girl  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city 
gate,  calling  back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier, 
to  life ;  a  crowd  of  peop'e  looking  through  the  open- 
ed roof  of  a  chamber  where  he  sits,  and  letting  down 
a  sick  person  on  a  bed,  with  ropes ;  the  same,  in  a 
tempest,  walking  on  the  waters ;  again,  on  a  sea- 
shore, teaching  a  great  multitude ;  again,  with  a 
child  uix)n  his  knee,  and  other  children  around : 
again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the 
clumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  sick, 
strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant; 
again,  dying  upon  the  cross,  watched  by  armed 
soldiers,  a  darkness  coming  on.  the  earth  beginning 
to  shake,  and  only  one  voice  heard,  "  Forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !  " 

Enriched  by  the  social  thoughts  of  Christmas 
time,  still  let  the  Ijenignant  figure  of  my  childhood 
stand  unchanged !  In  every  cheerful  image  and 
suggestion  that  the  season  brings,  may  the  bright 
star  that  rested  above  the  poor  roof  be  the  star  of 
all  the  Christian  world  ! — Charles  Dickens. 

*Waits.     Musicians    who    go    from    house    to    house    on 
Christmas  Eve  or  on  Christmas  morning,  singing  carols. 


Christmas  Carol. 

O  lovely  voices  of  the  sky. 

That  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang,  "Peace  on  earth?" 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains, 

Wherewith,  in  iiays  gone  by, 
Ye  blessed  Syrian  swains, 

O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 

That  hour  heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams. 

And  on  the  shepherd's  head; 
Be  near  through  life  and  death, 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  hope,  and  joy  and  faith, 

O  clear  and  shining  light. 

O  star  which  led  to  Him,  whose  love  , 

Brought  down  man's  ransom  free; 
Where  art  thou?  'midst  the  hosts  above. 

May  we  still  gaze  on  thee? — 
In  heaven  thou  art  not  set ; 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim ; — 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet ! 

O  star  which  led  to  Him!        —Felicia  Hetnans. 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

I 

Gather  round  the  Christmas  tree: 

Ever  green 

Have  its  branches  been. 
It  is  king  of  all  the  woodland  scene; 
For  Christ,  our  King,  is  born  today ! 
His  reign  shall  never  pass  away. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
II 
Gather  round  the  Christmas  tree! 

Every  bough. 

Bears  a  burden  now, — 
They  are  gifts  of  love  for  us,  we  know: 
For  Christ  is  bom.  His  love  to  show 
And  give  good  gifts  to  us  below. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

Ill 
Farewell  to  thee,  O  Christmas  tree! 
Thy  part  is  done. 
And  thy  gifts  are  gone 
And  thy  lights  are  dying  one  by  one : 
For  earthly  pleasures  die  today. 
But  heavenly  joys  shall  last  alway. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

IV 
Farewell  to  thee.  O  Christmas  tree! 
Twelve  months  o'er 
We  shall  meet  once  more. 
Merry  welcome  singing,  as  of  yore: 
For  Christ  now  reigns,  our  Saviour  dear, 
And  gives  us  Christmas  every  year. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

—Revd.  J.  H.  Hofkins. 
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(Verses  one  and  tvvo  may  be  sung  or  recited  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  gifts,  and  verses  two  and 
four  afterwards). 

'Tis  Christmas,  and  the  north  wind  blows; 

Today  our  hearts  are  one. 
Though  you  are   mid  Canadian  snows,  and 

I  in  Austral  sun. 
You,  when  you  hear  the  northern  blast,  pile  high  a  mightier 

fire. 
Our  ladies  cower  till  it's  past  in  lawn  and  lace  attire. 
This  morning  when  I    woke    and    knew    'twas    Christmas 

come  again, 
I  almost  fancied  1  could  see  white  rime  upon  the  pane. 
I  daresay  yoirU  be  on  the  lake,  or  sliding  on  the  snow, 
And  breathing  on  your  hands  to  make  the  circulation  flow. 
It  is  not  quite  a  Christmas  here  with  this  unclouded  sky; 
This   pure   transparent    atmosphere,    this    sun    mid    heaven 

high; 
To  see  the  rose  upon  the  bush,  young  leaves  upon  the  trees. 
And  hear  the  forests'  summer  hvish  or  the  low  hum  of  bees. 
But  cold  winds  bring  not  Christmas  tide  nor  budding  roses 

June, 
And  when  it's  night  upon  your  side  we're  basking  in  the 

moon. 
Kind  hearts  make  Christmas —  June  can  bring  blue  sky  or 

clouds  above, 
The  only  universal  spring  is  that  which  comes  of  love. 
— Adapted  from   Douglas  Sladeii's   Chrtstmas  Letter  form 
Australia. 


A  Little  Child's  Hymn. 

Thou  that  once,  on  mother's  knee, 
Wast  a  little  one  like  me. 
When  I  wake  or  go  to  bed 
Lay  Thy  hands  about  my  head ; 
Let  me  feel  Thee  very  near 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  dear. 

Be  beside  me  in  the  light. 
Close  by  me  through  all  the  night ; 
Make  me  gentle,  kind  and  true. 
Do  what  mother  bids  me  do ; 
Help  and  cheer  me  when  I  fret. 
And  forgive  when  I  forget. 

Once  wast  Thou  in  cradle  laid. 
Baby  bright  in  manger-shade, 
With  the  oxen  and  the  cows, 
And  the  lambs  outside  the  house; 
Now  Thou  art  above  the  sky : 
Canst  Thou  honr  a  baby  cry? 

Tliou  art   nearer  when  wc  pray. 
Since  Thou  art  'o  far  away ; 
Thou  my  little  hymn  wilt  hear. 
Jesus  Christ.  oi:r  Saviour  dear, 
Thou  that  once,  on  mother's  knee, 
Wa^t  a  little  one  like  me. 

— Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 


An  Unprejudiced  Observer. 

Mrs.  Maynard's  seven-year-old  daughter  has  not 
yet  started  to  school,  but  she  visited  one  of  the 
rooms  with  a  little  friend  the  other  day.  When  she 
came  home,  her  mother  naturally  asked  her  how  she 
liked  school.  I  overheard  her  answ^er,  and  it  threw 
an  interesting  side  light  on  the  room  she  visited. 
ohe  is  a  child  that  has  had  exceptionally  fine  train- 
ing, and  has  been  surrounded  by  people  of  good 
breeding. 

"I  liked  it  pretty  well,"  she  said,  "on'.y  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  that  teacher  if  I  went  all  the  time.  Why. 
mamma,  she  wasn't  a  bit  polite.  When  wc  went 
in.  she  said  to  Eva.  'Whose  little  girl  is  this?' 
And  when  Eva  said,  '  This  is  Mary  Maynard,'  she 
never  shook  hands,  or  said,  'How  do  you  do,'  or 
anything.  She  just  went  on  talking  to  some  other 
children.  And  when  she  wanted  a  boy  to  open  the 
w  indow,  she  said,  '  Willis,  open  the  window."  And 
she  forgot  to  say,  '  I'lease  '  and  '  Thank  you.'  And 
she  was  rude  to  a  girl,  too.  She  said,  '  No,  that 
isn't  what  you  told  me,'  and  she  might  have  said, 
'  1  beg  your  pardon.'  I  didn't  like  it  because  she 
said  such  cross,  impolite  things  to  the  children." 

The  child  went  on  to  tell  about  the  pupils'  work 
in  the  school,  and  the  mother  made  no  comment  on 
her  criticism.  Hut  we  both  thought  more  of  it. 
We  often  hear  teachers  accused  of  bail  manners, 
and  here  was  an  unspoiled  observer  who  saw  the 
same  view. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  times  in  most 
schoolrooms  wlien  the  flower  of  perfect  courtesy 
gets  sadly  wilted,  to  say  the  least.  Of  course  all 
of  us  can  point  to  some  teacher  who  is  :in  example 
of  that  fine  breeding  that  is  never  shaken  into  haste 
or  petty  anger.  Ijut  I  ain  speaking  of  the  fallible 
majority  of  us.  The  conditions  of  the  schootrooin 
naturally  tend  to  wear  hard  on  the  garment  of  self- 
control  in  which  the  ideal  teaclier  is  clothed,  livery 
fault  that  wc  have  failed  to  get  rid  of  will  slip  into 
view  sooner  or  later  in  this  life.  The  passionate 
teacher  may  have  learned  to  control  himself  every- 
where else,  but  some  Frid;iy  afternoon,  when  the 
burdens  of  the  v,  hole  week  are  press-ng  hard,  some 
child  will  indulL,c  in  a  bit  of  mi.scliief  that  will  be 
the  last  htraw,  and  the  irresponsible  anger  Vvill  break 
out.  I  fancy  this  exi)lains  many  of  the  whipping 
cases  that  get  into  tiie  courts.  And  so  it  is  with 
other  faults:  insincerity,  selfishness,  niaccuracw 
cruelty,  and  others.  The  wear  of  the  exacting  work 
goes  tiirough  the  good  resolutions  .■ind  conveiUions. 
,-\n(l  sliows  cvcr\   ug!v  thing  imdcrncath.     The  on!v 
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the .  elephant ;  the  lady  bird,  the  butterfly — all 
triumphs  of  art.!  Consider  the  goose,  whose  feet 
were  so  small  and  whose  balance  was  so  indifferent 
that  he  usually  tuinbled  forward  and  knocked  down 
all  the  animal  creation. 

Hush !  Again  a  forest,  and  somebody  up  in  a 
tree — not  Robin  Hood,  not  Valentine,  not  the  Yel- 
low Dwarf — I  have  passed  him  and  all  Mother 
Bunch's  wonders  without  mention — but  an  Eastern 
King  with  a  gHttering  scimitar  and  a  turban.  It  is 
the  setting  in  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

O,  now  all  common  things  become  enchanted  to 
me!  All  lamps  are  wonderful!  All  rings  are  talis- 
mans !  Common  flower-pots  are  full  of  treasure, 
with  a  little  earth  scattered  on  the  top;  trees  are 
for  .\li  Baba  to  hide  in.  On  every  object  that  1 
recognize  among  those  upper  branches  of  m>- 
'  Christmas  tree  I  see  this  fairy  sight ! 

But  hark !  The  waits''"  arc  playing,  and  they 
break  my  childish  sleep !  What  images  do  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  Christmas  music  as  I  see  them  set 
forth  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Known  before  all  the 
others,  keeping  far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they 
gather  round  my  little  bed.  An  angel,  speaking  to 
a  group  of  shepherds  in  a  field  ;  some  travellers,  with 
eyes  uplifted,  following  a  star ;  a  baby  in  a  manger : 
a  child  in  a  spacious  temple  talking  with  grave  men  : 
a  solenui  figure  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face, 
raising  a  dead  girl  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city 
gate,  calling  back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier, 
to  life ;  a  crowd  of  peop'e  looking  through  the  open- 
ed roof  of  a  chamber  where  he  sits,  and  letting  down 
a  sick  person  on  a  bed,  with  ropes :  the  same,  in  a 
tempest,  wa'king  on  the  waters :  again,  on  a  sea- 
shore, teaching  a  great  multitude :  again,  with  a 
child  upon  his  knee,  and  other  children  around : 
again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the 
clumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  sick, 
strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant: 
again,  dying  upon  the  cross,  watched  by  armed 
soldiers,  a  darkness  coming  on,  the  earth  beginning 
to  shake,  and  only  one  voice  heard,  "  Forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !  " 

Enriched  by  the  social  thoughts  of  Christmas 
time,  still  let  the  benignant  figure  of  my  childhood 
stand  unchanged !  In  cverv  cheerful  image  and 
suggestion  that  the  season  brings,  may  the  bright 
star  that  rested  above  the  poor  roof  be  the  star  of 
all  the  Christian  world  ! — Cliarlcs  Dickens. 

*JVails.  Musicians  who  go  from  house  to  house  on 
Christmas  Eve  or  on  Christmas  morning,  singing  carols. 


Christmas  Carol. 

O  lovely  voices  of  the  sky, 

That  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang,  "Peace  on  earth?" 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains, 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by. 
Ye  blessed  Syrian  swains, 

O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 

That  hour  heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams, 

And  on  the  shepherd's  head; 
Be  near  through  life  and  death,    • 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  hope,  and  joy  and  faith, 

O  clear  and  shining  light. 

O  star  which  led  to  Him,  whose  love  , 

Brought  down  man's  ransom  free; 
Where  art  thou?  'midst  the  hosts  above, 

-May  we  still  gaze  on  thee? — 
In  heaven  thou  art  not  set; 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim ; — 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet ! 

O  star  which  led  to  Him !         —Felicia  Hematu. 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

I 

Gather  round  the  Christmas  tree: 
Ever  green 

Have  its  branches  been. 
It  is  king  of  all  the  woodland  scene; 
For  Christ,  our  King,  is  born  today ! 
His  reign  shall  never  pass  away. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
II 
Gather  round  the  Christmas  tree! 
Every  bough. 
Bears  a  burden  now, — 
They  are  gifts  of  love  for  us,  we  know: 
For  Christ  is  born,  His  love  to  show 
And  give  good  gifts  to  us  below. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest! 
Ill 
Farewell  to  thee,  O  Christmas  tree ! 
Thy  part  is  done, 
.\nd  thy  gifts  are  gone 
And  thy  lights  are  dying  one  by  one : 
For  earthly  pleasures  die  today, 
But  heavenly  joys  shall  last  alway. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

IV 

Farewell  to  thee,  O  Christmas  tree ! 
Twelve  months  o'er 
We  shall  meet  once  more. 
Merry  welcome  singing,  as  of  yore: 
For  Christ  now  reigns,  our  Saviour  dear, 
And  gives  us  Christmas  every  year. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

—Revd.  J.  H.  Hopkins. 
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(Verses  one  and  t\vo  may  be  sung  or  recited  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  gifts,  and  verses  two  and 
four  afterwards). 

'Tis  Christmas,  and  the  north  wind  blows; 

Today  our  hearts  are  one. 
Though  you  are   mid  Canadian  snows,  and 

I  in  Austral  sun. 
You,  when  you  hear  the  northern  blast,  pile  high  a  mightier 

fire. 
Our  ladies  cower  till  it's  past  in  lawn  and  lace  attire. 
This  morning  when  I    woke    and    knew    'twas    Christmas 

come  again, 
I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  white  rime  upon  the  pane. 
I  daresay  you'll  be  on  the  lake,  or  sliding  on  the  snow. 
And  breathing  on  your  hands  to  make  the  circulation  flow. 
It  is  not  quite  a  Christmas  here  with  this  unclouded  sky; 
This   pure   transparent    atmosphere,   this    sun    mid   heaven 

high; 
To  see  the  rose  upon  the  bush,  young  leaves  upon  the  trees, 
And  hear  the  forests'  summer  hush  or  the  low  hum  of  bees. 
But  cold  winds  brnig  not  Christmas  tide  nor  budding  roses 

June, 
And  when   it's  night  upon  your  side  we're  basking  in  the 

moon. 
Kind  hearts  make  Christmas —  June  c;in  bring  blue  sky  or 

clouds  above, 
The  only  i-.niversal  spring  is  that  which  comes  of  love. 
— Adapted  from  Douglas  Sladen's  Christmas  Letter  form 
Australia. 


A  Little  Child's  Hymn. 

Thou  that  once,  on  mother's  knee. 
Wast  a  little  one  like  me. 
When  I  wake  or  go  to  bed 
Lay  Thy  hands  about  my  head ; 
Let  me  feel  Thee  very  near 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  dear. 

Be  beside  me  in  the  light, 
Close  by  me  through  all  the  night ; 
Make  me  gentle,  kind  and  true. 
Do  what  mother  bids  me  do ; 
Help  and  cheer  me  when  I  fret, 
And  forgive  when  I   forget. 

Once  wast  Thou  in  cradle  laid. 
Baby  bright  in  manger-shade, 
With  the  o-\cn  and  the  cows. 
And  the  lambs  outside  the  house ; 
Now  Thou  art  above  the  sky : 
Canst  Thou  hear  a  baby  cry? 

Thou  art  nearc"  when  wc  pray. 
Since  Thou  art  ?o  far  away; 
Thou  my  little  hymn  wilt  hear, 
Jesus  Christ,  ov.r  Saviour  dear. 
Thou  that  once,  on  mother's  knee, 
Wa^t  a  little  one  like  me. 

— Francis  Turner  Palgraxc. 


An  Unprejudiced  Observer. 

Mrs.  Maynard's  seven-year-old  daughter  has  not 
}et  started  to  school,  but  she  visited  one  of  the 
rooms  with  a  little  friend  the  other  day.  When  she 
came  home,  her  mother  naturally  asked  her  how  she 
liked  school.  I  overheard  her  answer,  and  it  threw 
an  interesting  side  light  on  the  room  she  visited, 
bhe  is  a  child  that  has  had  exceptionally  fine  train- 
ing, and  has  been  surrounded  by  people  of  good 
breeding. 

"I  liked  it  pretty  well,"  she  said,  "only  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  that  teacher  if  I  went  all  the  time.  Why. 
mamma,  she  wasn't  a  bit  polite.  When  we  went 
in,  she  said  to  Eva,  "Whose  little  girl  is  this?" 
And  when  Eva  said,  '  This  is  Mary  }^laynard,'  slie 
never  shook  hands,  or  said,  'How  do  you  do,'  or 
anything.  She  just  went  on  talking  to  some  other 
children.  .\nd  when  she  wanted  a  boy  to  open  the 
window,  she  said,  "  Willis,  open  the  window.'  And 
she  forgot  to  say,  '  I'lease  "  and  "  Thank  you.'  And 
she  was  rude  to  a  girl,  too.  She  said,  '  No,  that 
isn"t  what  you  told  mc,'  and  she  might  have  said, 
'  1  beg  your  pardon.'  I  didn't  like  it  because  she 
said  such  cross,  impolite  things  to  the  children." 

The  child  went  on  to  tell  about  the  pupils'  wor'K 
in  the  school,  and  the  mother  made  no  comment  on 
her  criticism.  But  we  both  thouglit  more  of  !t. 
We  often  hear  teachers  accused  of  bad  manners, 
and  here  was  an  unspoiled  observer  who  saw  the 
same  view. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  times  in  most 
schoolrooms  when  the  flower  of  perfect  courtesy 
gets  sadly  wilted,  to  say  the  least.  Of  course  all 
of  us  can  point  to  some  teacher  who  is  an  example 
of  that  fine  breeding  that  is  never  shaken  into  haste 
or  petty  anger,  lint  I  am  speaking  of  the  fallible 
majority  of  us.  The  conditions  of  the  schoolroom 
naturally  tend  to  v.car  hard  on  the  garment  of  self- 
control  in  which  the  ideal  teacher  is  clothed,  livery 
fault  that  vvc  have  failed  to  y^ni  rvX  of  will  slip  into 
view  sooner  or  later  in  this  life.  The  passionate 
teacher  may  have  learned  to  control  himself  every- 
where else,  bul  .-omu  Frid.'iy  aflcrnoon,  when  the 
burdens  of  the  v.hnle  week  are  pressing  hard,  some 
child  will  indiil.<,-e  in  a  bit  of  mi.scliief  that  will  be 
the  last  straw,  and  the  irresponsible  auger  will  break 
out.  I  fancy  tiiis  explains  many  of  the  whipping 
cases  that  .get  into  the  courts.  And  so  it  is  with 
otlier  faults :  insincerity,  selfishness,  niaccuracw 
cruelty,  and  others.  The  wear  of  the  exacting  work 
goes  through  the  gnod  resolutions  and  convention-;, 
and  shows  cvcr\-  uglv  thing  midcrneath.     The  onlv 
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courtesy  tliat  will  stand  the  test  of  the  schoolroom 
is  the  kind  that  goes  clear  through ;  the  kind  that 
is  founded  in  love  and  sympathy  for  the  child. 

Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  nagging  and  in- 
justice on  the  tcarher's  part  comes  near  the  close 
of  the  session,  when  the  nerves  are  quivering?  It 
is  also  true  that  the  children  are  at  their  worst  then. 
If  we  would  stop  to  think  of  it,  our  sense  of  humour 
would  come  to  our  aid,  and  the  children  would  be 
more  justly  dealt  with.  Some  unfortunate  children 
have  to  learn  to  "  lie  low  "  during  mother's  attack 
of  nerves,  and  some  schoolrooms  are  perilously  near 
to  this  condition. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  children  say,  '"  She's 
cross  to-day ;  we'll  have  to  be  careful."  And  if  it 
was  }ou  they  spoke  of,  haven't  you  been  ashamed  to 
think  that  these  little  creatures,  whose  happiness 
depends  so  Iargel\-  on  you.  should  think  it  necessary 
to  watch  your  moods? 

There  is  one  more  reason  for  merely  superficial 
slips  into  discourtesy.  Shakespeare  has  noticed 
"  the  insolence  of  office  "  as  one  of  the  things  that 
vexes  humanity  sorely.  The  teacher's  position  of 
authority  inclines  him  toward  dictatorial  manners, 
which  can  never  l)e  good  manners.  It  is  commonl}' 
asserted  that  many  teachers  carry  this  manner  with 
them  everywhere,  that  it  i^,  indeed,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  teacher.  We  do  not  admit  this  to 
be  true  of  the  modern  teacher.  The  person  who  is 
worthy  of  authorit\-  is  the  one  who  can  bear  his 
honors  modestlx ,  and  who  does  not  carry  the  asser- 
tion of  his  own  dignity  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
As  soon  as  one  tends  towards  tyranny,  no  matter 
hinv  small  the  s[)here  of  his  influence,  he  is  no  longer 
fit  for  authority. 

Let  the  teacher  who  would  set  an  example  of  fine 
manners  before  her  charges,  keep  alive  a  sympathe- 
tic understanding  of  the  children,  and  bring  her  own 
good  sense  to  bear  on  the  relative  importance  of  her 
power. — Fopiiiitr  I  •.ducat  or. 


The  iiortlicrn  gust  may  howl. 

The   rolling   storm-cloud  scowl, 

King  Frost  may  make  a  slave 

( )t'  the  river's   rapid  wave; 

Tlie  snow-drift  choke  the  path. 

Or  the  hail-sliower   spend  its  wratli, 

I'.ni   the   sterr.esi   hlast   right   hravely   is  defied. 

Mirth    friendship,  love  and   light 

.'^hall  crown  the  winter  night. 

.\nd    every    glad    voice    welcome    Christmas    tide. 

— EUza  Cook. 


The  Stopy  of  St   Christopher. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Aloselle  River  stands  the 
castle  of  Cochem.  Inside  the  castle  is  a  wonderful 
picture.  It  is  made  entirely  of  bits  of  coloured 
stone,  put  carefully  together  and  showing  the  great 
St.  Christopher.     This  is  the  story. 

There  was  once  a  giant  named  Offero.  He  was 
strong  and  powerful.  So  large  was  he  that  beside 
him  a  tall  man  seemed  to  be  but  a  little  child. 

Offero  made  a  vow.  "  I  will  use  my  great 
strength,"  he  said,  "  only  in  the  service  of  the 
mightiest  king  to  be  found."  He  set  out  to  look 
for  this  king.  From  place  to  place  he  went.  At 
last  he  came  to  a  splendid  kingdom,  where  ruled, 
he  was  told,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
kings. 

Offero  offered  himself  to  serve  the  king.  The 
king  was  pleased.  Among  all  his  courtiers  there 
was  none  like  Offero. 

So  for  awhile  all  went  well. 

One  day  the  king  sat  on  his  throne.  He  wore 
purple  robes  and  flashing  gems.  All  heads  were 
bowed  before  him.  Suddenly  one  of  the  courtiers 
spoke  Satan's  name.  The  court  grew  silent.  The 
great  king  shuddered.     Offero  was  surprised. 

"  Who  is  this  Satan  ? "  he  asked. 

'■  He  is  King  of  the  lower  regions,  was  the 
answer. 

"Is  he  mightier,  O  King,  than  yourself?"  said 
Offero  gravely. 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  the  king,  "  he  is  mightier  than 
any.'' 

'■  Then  I  leave  you,"  said  Offero,  "  for  I  have 
vowed  to  serve  only  the  mightiest." 

Offero  went  away.  He  soon  found  the  realm  of 
Satan.  One  day.  as  they  walked  together,  Offero 
saw  his  mighty  master  tremble. 

"  Of  what  are  you  afraid?  "  he  asked. 

'■  Of  that,"  said  Satan,  in  a  low  voice. 

Offero  looked  where  Satan  pointed.  There  at 
the  side  of  the  road  was  a  rude  wooden  cross. 

"Of  that?"  repeated  the  giant  in  wonder,  "a 
cross  ?  " 

"  I'pon  such  a  cross  Christ  died,"  said  Satan. 
He  is  more  powerful  than  I.     I  am  afraid." 

''  I  serve  only  the  mightiest."  said  Offero  proudly; 
"  hence  I  leave  yon  and  seek  Christ  the  King." 

Long  Offero  searched  before  he  could  find  any 
to  tell  him  of  Christ.  .At  last  he  came  up  with  a 
band  of  weary  pil,griins.  From  them.  Offero  learn- 
ed that  Christ's  kingdotn  lay  across  a  deep,    wide 
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river.     No  one  could  cross  the  stream  until  hidden 
to  do  so  by  the  King  himself. 

'■  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Uffero.  ""  Perhaps  he 
will  send  for  me." 

iJy  and  by  they  came  to  the  stream.  It  was  dark 
and  deep  and  swift  and  strong.  There  was  no 
bridge.     There  was  no  boat. 

Even  as  the}-  gazed,  across  the  dark  waters,  came 
a  beautiful  messenger  in  glistening  white  robes. 
To  a  tired  old  woman  of  the  band,  he  spoke  gently. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  the  King  has  sent  for  you." 

The  woman  went  bravely  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
She  stooped  down.  The  current  was  swift.  The 
water  was  cold  as  ice.     She  shivered  and  drew  hack. 

OfFero  heard  her  cry  of  distress.  He  strode  to 
the  water's  edge.  As  if  she  had  been  a  child  ho 
raised  her  in  his  strong  arms.  He  carried  her 
safely  across  the  river  and  set  her  down  upon  the 
shore. 

"  Go,"  he  said.  "  tell  Christ  the  King  that  Offern 
waits  to  serve  him.  Until  he  sends  for  me.  I  will 
use  my  strength  in  helping  the  weak  and  timid 
across  this  stream  to  his  kingdom." 

Then  Offero  went  back.  Day  after  day,  he  help- 
ed pilgrims  across  the  river.  That  he  might  always 
be  near  when  needed,  he  built  a  little  hut  close  to 
the  water's  edge  and  lived  there. 

One  night  there  rose  a  terrible  storm.  Above 
the  swift  rush  of  the  water  and  the  roar  of  the 
wind.  Offero  heard  a  piteous  cry.  He  took  iiis 
stout  staff  and  his  lantern  and  went  out  into  the 
storm  and  darkness.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  he 
found  a  little  frightened  child,  who  said  that  he 
must  cross  the  stream  at  once. 

The  great  giant  lifted  the  little  one  to  his  strong 
shoulder.  With  his  staff  he  stepped  down  into  the 
water. 

Under  the  heaviest  burdens  the  giant  had  never 
faltered.  But  now,  under  the  light  weight  of  the 
child,  he  stumbled.  He  nearly  fell.  .\t  each  step 
the  child  grew  heavier.  It  was  all  Offero  could  dn 
to  carry  him.  Every  bit  of  his  great  strength  was 
taxed  before  he  reached  the  opposite  shore  and  set 
the  child  safely  down. 

He  turned  to  look — lo!  the  child  was  gone.  In  his 
place  stood  the  tall,  kingly  figure  of  a  man.  His 
face  was  one  of  rare  beauty.  His  voice  was  sweet 
beyond  any  words. 

"  Offero,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  brought  me  safcl\ 
across  the  dark  river  of  death.  I'e  not  surprise  1 
at  my  great  weight.  For  always  with  me  I  carry 
tile  sins  and  sorrows  of  all  the  great  world.     It  is 


not  strange,  then,  that  thou  shouldst  stagger  tnidcr 
the  burden.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Thou  art  no  longer 
Offero.  Henceforth  art  thou  St.  Christopher — the 
bearer  of  Christ.     For — /  am  the  Christ." 

Thus,  it  is  said,  the  giant  Offero  became  the  gront, 
and  good  St.  Christopher. — Primary  Education. 


A  Star  Fancy  For  A  Child. 

W  hen  summer  nights  are  warm  and  dry. 
The  Scorpion  with  his  flaming  eye, 
Down  in  the  South  as  twilight  grows, 
Watches  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

He  sees  the  poppies  and  the  stocks, 
The  sunflowers  and  the  hollyhocks. 
Though  all  the  trees  are  thick  and  green, 
With  his  red  eye  he  looks  between. 

But  when  the  nights  begin  to  freeze. 
Eastwards  behind  the  naked  trees 
Orion  lifts  his  head  to  spy 
Those  stars  that  in  the  garden  lie. 

The  Scorpion  told  him  how  they  grew. 
Purple  and  pink  and  white  and  blue; 
So  night  by  night  Orion  goes 
To  find  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Night  after  night  you  see  him  stride 
Across  the  South  at  Christniastide : 
Though  all  the  fields  are  white  with  snow 
He  watches  for  those  stars  to  blow. 

But  when  'tis  near  his  time  to  rest. 
Leaning  his  head  towards  the  west. 
When  April  nights  are  sharp  and  clear. 
He  sees  those  garden-stars  appear. 

For  just  before  he  sinks  from  sight, 
He  sees  the  borders  strewn  with  light, 
.\nd  looking  back  across  the  hills 
Beholds  the  shining  daffodils 

— G.  Forrester  Scoll,  in  'file  Spectator. 


Teild)  had  never  seen  :i  cow.  being  a  city  boy. 
While  on  a  visit  to  the  coinitry  he  walked  out  across 
the  fiekls  with  his  grandpa.  There  they  saw  a  cow. 
and  Teddy's  curiosity  was  greatly  excited. 

"  \^'hat  is  that,  grandpa?"  he  asked  breathlessly. 
•  "  Why,  that's  onI\   a  cow,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  are  those  things  on  her  head?"  was 
the  next  (juestion. 

'■  Horns.  Te(ldy." 

The  two  walked  on.  Presently  the  cow  mooed 
loud  and  l<ing.  Teddy  was  amazed.  Looking  back, 
he  exclaimed  : 

"Which  liorn  did  she  blow,  grandpa?" — ]]'a<;h- 
inzton  Star. 
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Hand  Work  for  Christmas-tide, 


By  T.  B.  Kidner, 
Director  of  ^lamial  Traiiiin<'  for  \\'\ 


Brunswick. 


On  numerous  occasions,  when  showing  the  collec- 
tions of  school  hand-work  in  the  normal  school  to 
visiting-  teachers,  the  writer  has  heard  the  remark, 
"Oh !  how  nice  this  work  would  be  for  Christmas," 
and  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  even  the  most  un- 
progressive  teachers  attempt  some  constructive  work 
at  that  season,  although  at  other  times  they  may  be 
quite  oblivious  of  the  value,  both  to  the  pupils  and 
themselves,  of  educational  hand-work  in  the  schools. 

The  progressive  teacher,  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  newer  developments  is,  of  course,  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  pupils'  tastes  and 
abilities  by  means  of  work  in  the  manual  arts,  and 
is  sure  to  mark  the  festive  season  by  a  little  addition- 
al effort  in  that  direction.  The  editor's  request  for 
"something  on  hand-work  for  the  December  num- 
ber "  was,  therefore,  doubtless  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  almost  all  teachers  are  looking  for 
ideas  for  simple  and  attractive  manual  work  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  With  the  view,  then,  of  helping 
the  seekers,  the  following  remarks  and  instructions 
are  offered : 

For  primary  grades  there  is  probably  no  more 
attractive  field  for  Christmas  work  than  in  the 
making  of  boxes,  baskets  and  similar  receptacles  for 
holding  candies,  fruit  and  other  small  articles. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  working  diagram  and  a  view  of 
the  finished  articles  in  the  form  of  a  very  easy  little 
hanging  basket.  It  is  made  from  one  of  the  8  inch 
squares  of  "  cover  "  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
packets  of  pleasing  colours  at  the  school  supply 
houses.  As  an  open  basket,  it  may  be  suspended  by 
fancy  cord,  yarn  or  ribbon,  or  will  form  a  covered 
box  by  turning  the  flap  up  to  meet  over  the  candies 
or  other  contents. 

Fig.  2  is  a  square  box  made  from  the  same 
material,  and  pasted  or  glued  together  at  the  cor- 
ners. By  changing  the  dimension  D,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  box  may  be  varied  from  a  broad,  flat 
one  to  a  narrow,  deep  one.  When  filled,  it  may  be 
tied  with  coloured  cord  in  parcel  fashion  or  scaled 
by  gimiming  a  fancy  Christmas  label  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  cover  flaps  where  they  meet  in  the 
centre. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  5  show  some  open  trays  or  dishes, 
the  general  principle  of  construction  being  the  same 
in  each.  The  8  inch  cover  papers  are  verv  suitable 
for  them,  or  thin  coloured  cardboard  (Bristol 
board)  may  be  used  instead.     Whatever  material  is 


chosen,  the  pieces  should  be  given  to  the  younger 
pupils  already  cut  square.  The  details  can  then  be 
readily  placed  upon  the  squares  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon ruler  alone;  the  working  diagram  being  first 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  A  hard 
pencil,  properly  sharpened,  should  be  used  for  draw- 
ing the  lines  on  the  cardboard  or  cover  paper.  The 
dotted  lines  should  be  scored  with  a  needle  to  allow 
of  the  paper  being  bent  with  a  neat  angle.  Always 
bend  away  from  the  score  lines. 

Fig.  6  has  appeared  in  the  Review  once  before,  but 
is  always  pleasing.  Thin  cardboard  is  best  for  it; 
the  corners  being  tied  with  suitable  coloured  yarn  or 
ribbon. 

Fig.  7  is  a  small  picture  frame  made  from  the 
8  inch  cover  papers,  and  is  within  the  power  of  very 
young  pupils.  Draw  the  diagonals  in  pencil  to  obtain 
the  centre  of  the  square;  fold  corners  of  square  to 
centre ;  turn  back  each  corner  to  meet  the  edge ;  tie 
as  shown,  (after  the  picture  has  been  inserted;  with 
cord,  yarn  or  ribbon.  Larger  frames  may,  of  course, 
be  made  by  using  larger  squares  of  paper. 

Viff.  8  shows  another  way  of  using  the  8  inch 
squares  by  folding  in  half,  glueing  a  calendar  pad 
on  one  side  and  tying  at  the  side  with  ribbon  to  keep 
it  from  spreading.  The  margin  about  the  pad  may 
be  decorated  with  crayon  or  water-colour  drawings. 

Fig.  9  shows  yet  another  use  for  the  8  inch 
squares  in  a  wall-pocket  or  toi!et-tidy.  It  may  be 
plain  as  shown,  or  ornamented  by  curves  at  the  top. 

For  the  middle  grades  there  is  nothing  more  suit- 
able for  a  pupil's  gift  to  parent  or  friend  than  a  nice 
picture  frame  and  nothing  better  can  be  found  for 
simple  frames  than  that  charming  material,  raffia. 
Raffia  is  to  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  school 
supply  houses  and  is  the  prepared  fibre  of  the 
gigantic  leaves  of  a  ]\Iadagascar  palm.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly tough  and  strong  and  is  much  used  in  Mad- 
agascar for  mat-making  and  in  other  countries  for 
tie  bands  in  horticultural  work.  Of  late  years  it  has 
become  very  popular  as  a  medium  for  school  hand- 
work, and  is  now  obtainable  dyed  in  various  art 
tones,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  colour,  a  pale  yellow. 

Figs.  10,  II  and  12  show  three  frames  made  by 
winding  strands  of  raffia  round  common  cardboard. 
Vi^.  10,  an  elliptical  frame  (often  mis-called  an 
'■  oval  ")  is  appropriate  for  framing  a  portrait  or 
head.  The  drawing  of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  a 
cord  and  pins  (Fig.  13)  is  always  interesting  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  winding  of  the  raffia  so  as  to 
bring  the  laps  even  and  regular,  calls  for  much 
nicety  of  manipulation  and  careful  work.  Fig.  1 1 
shows  a  frame  that  has  been  made  in  manv  Xew 
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Brunswick  schools  for  some  of  the  Review  pictures. 
It  may  be  of  one  piece  of  card  or  of  stripes  joined 
at  the  corners.  Fig  14  shows  one  corner  of  the 
frame  ready  for  covering  with  raffia.  The  outside 
comer  is  rounded  to  prevent  the  raffia  slipping  back 
from  the  angle  as  it  would  if  the  corner  were  left 
square.  The  inner  angle  is  left  square,  but  becomes 
rounded  in  the  finished  frame  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  strands  of  raffia.  Fig.  12  makes  a  very  suitable 
frame  for  Raphael's  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  "  or 
any  other  circular  picture. 

In  all  these  frames,  the  raffia  strands  are  joined 
by  knotting  on  the  back  side  of  frame.  Before  the 
raffia  can  be  wound  evenly  round  the  cardboard,  it 
must  be  moistened  slightly  to  prevent  it  cracking. 
The  best  way  to  moisten  raffia  is  to  sprinkle  it; 
sparingly  with  water  over  night  and  place  it  in  a 
covered  cardboard  box  or  similar  receptacle,  much 
as  clothes  for  ironing  are  sprinkled  by  the  laundress. 
By  the  next  day  it  will  be  supple  and  will  wind 
smoothly,  without  being  so  wet  as  to  buckle  the 
cardboard.  After  the  winding  is  completed,  the 
frame  should  be  placed  in  a  book  and  pressed  until 
dry,  when  the  picture  may  be  attached  to  the  back 
by  means  of  a  little  liquid  glue. 

Other  shapes  may  be  adopted  for  raffia  wound 
frames,  such  as  the  octagon  and  hexagon,  but  those 
shown  are  the  most  suitable. 

For  the  senior  pupils  in  schools  where  a  regular 
manual  training  department  is  in  operation,  all  sorts 
of  frames  in  wood  are  possible.  As  these,  however, 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  specially  qualified  instruc- 
tors in  such  departments,  nothing  will  be  oflfered  in 
that  direction  in  this  article.  But  there  are  many 
teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  who  have  had  some 
insight  into  woodwork  during  their  normal  training 
and  are  capable  of  doing  simple  work  in  that  line. 

Fig.  15  represents  a  number  of  frames,  made  from 
white  pine,  or  American  whitewood,  which  can  be 
constructed  with  very  few  tools  and  appliances  in 
the  ordinary  schoolroom.  The  wood  should  be 
obtained  from  the  mill  in  widths  of  six  inches  and 
upwards,  ready  planed  to  34  inch  in  thickness.  The 
pattern  is  drawn  upon  the  wood  in  pencil  and  cut 
out  by  means  of  a  small  "  coping  "  saw ;  the  edges 
being  afterwards  cleaned  up  with  file  and  sandpaper. 
The  frame  may  be  stained  in  any  pleasing  colour  by 
one  of  the  prepared  varnish  stains,  sold  in  all  hard- 
ware stores.  The  picture  is  fastened  against  the 
back  by  tiny  tacks ;  or  narrow  strips  may  be  tacked 
on  to  form  a  recess  for  a  piece  of  glass. 

The  tools  necessary  are  (i)  a  6  inch  coping  saw 
frame   with   a   dozen   spare   blades,  to   be  had    at 


a  small  cost;  (2)  an  8  inch  half-round  cabinet  file; 
(3)  a  small  gimlet  or  bradawl  for  making  a  hole  to 
insert  the  saw-blade  for  cutting  out  the  openings; 
and  (4)  a  few  sheets  of  Nos.  i  and  ij4  sandpaper. 
A  small  iron  clamp  vice  for  holding  the  work  while 
sawing  out  the  shape  is  also  very  useful  and  well 
worth    its  cost,  which    would  be  from    75  cents  to 

$1-25. 

A  simple  variation  of  the  frame  idea  is  shown  in 
the  calendar  back,  match  scratcher  and  memorandum 
tablet  in  Fig.  16,  in  which  the  more  difficult  sawing, 
etc.,  involved  in  cutting  out  the  opening  for  the  pic- 
ture is  avoided.  The  pads  for  the  calendars  can  be 
obtained  from  any  bookseller's  or  stationer's  store, 
where  also  the  pads  of  plain  paper  for  the  memor- 
andum tablets  can  usually  be  purchased.  The  pads 
are  attached  to  the  backs  by  means  of  brass  paper 
fasteners  passing  through  pad  and  back  in  holes 
made  with  a  sharp  bradawl. 

Small  photo  easels,  match  scratchers  and  other 
similar  articles  which  will  suggest  themselves,  can 
be  readily  constructed  from  the  thin  wood  and  will 
prove  very  acceptable  to  pupils  who  may  consider 
the  cardboard  and  raffia  beneath  their  notice. 


"  It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night ! — 
Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 

Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might, 
And  now  was  Queen  of  land  and  sea! 

No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars  ; 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain ; 

Apollo,  Pallas,  love  and  Mars, 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign. 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago! 

r 

"  It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night !  i 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw  ' 

Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite  ' 

The  darkness,  charmed  and  holy  now!  ' 

The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn. 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given ; 
For  in  that  stable  lay  new-bom 
The  peaceful   Prince  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago. " 

— Alfred  Dommett,  in  Chautauquan. 


A  verv  pretty  calendar  has  been  issued  by 
the  St.  John  Business  College  (Messrs.  .S.  Kerr 
&  Son),  being  a  colour  sketch  illustrating  a  No- 
vember twilight  scene. 


Teachers  will  find  in  Mr.  Kidner's  excellent 
article  on  School  Handicraft  at  Christmas  tide,  some 
interesting  working  material  for  December  lesson$, 
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Eat  More  Candy. 

"  Give  children  plenty  of  pure  sugar,  taffy  and 
butterscotch  and  they'll  have  little  need  of  cod-liver 
oil,  "  says  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  the  Christmas 
Woman's   Home  Companion. 

■'  In  short,  sugar  is,  after  meat,  bread  and  butter, 
easily  our  next  most  important  and  necessary  food. 
You  can  put  the  matter  to  a  test  very  easily.  Just 
leave  off  the  pie,  pudding  or  other  desserts  at  your 
lunch  or  mid-day  dinner.  You'll  be  astonished  to 
find  how  quickly  you'll  feel  'empty'  again,  and  how 
'unfinished'  the  meal  will  seem.  You  can't  get  any 
working  man  to  accept  a  dinner  pail  without  pie  in 
it.  And  he's  absolutely  right.  The  only  thing  that 
can  take  the  place  of  sugar  here  is  beer  or  wine. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  free-lunch  counters 
run  in  connection  with  bars  furnish  every  imagini 
able  thing  except  szveets.  Even  the  restaurants  and 
lunch  grills  attached  to  saloons  or  bars  often  refuse 
to  serve  desserts  of  any  sort.  They  know  their  busi- 
ness !  The  more  sugar  and  sweets  a  man  takes  at 
a  meal,  the  less  alcohol  he  wants.  Conversely,  nearly 
every  drinking  man  will  tell  you  that  he  has  lost  his 
taste  for  sweets.  The  more  candy  a  nation  con- 
sumes, the  less  alcohol. 

The  United  States  government  buys  pure  candy 
by  the  ton  and  ships  it  to  the  Philippines  to  be  sold 
at  cost  to  the  soldiers  in  the  canteens.  All  men  crave 
it  in  the  tropics,  and  the  more  they  get  of  it,  the 
less  'vino'  and  whisky  they  want. 

"  In  fine,  the  prejudice  against  sugar  is  born  of 
puritariism  and  stinginess,  equal  parts.  Whatever 
children  cry  for  must  be  bad  for  them,  according  to 
the  pure  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  besides,  it  costs 
money.  I  know  families  in  the  rural  districts  yet 
where  the  head  of  the  family  groans  over  every 
dollar's  worth  of  sugar  that  comes  into  the  house  as 
a  sinful  and  'unwholesome'  luxury.  " 


If  you  wish  to  explain  anything  to  a  child,  you  do 
not  read  him  the  definition  given  of  it  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  but  you  use  short  and 
familiar  words,  and  you  point  him  to  some  specific 
examples,  which  has  come  within  the  limited  range 
of  his  experience,  from  which  he  can  grasp  your 
idea.  Even  so,  you  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  child  has  fully  grasped  your  thought.  All 
you  hope  to  do  is  to  give  him  some  idea  of  what 
you  mean  which  will  serve  his  purpose  until  his 
mind  has  grown  and  he  is  able  to  talce  in  the  whole 
truth. — Sunda/y  School  Times. 


Each  pupil  of  a  class  should  be  called  upon  as 
often  as  possible  in  every  recitation.  The  teacher 
should  see  that  every  pupil  in  the  class  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  a  part  of  the  class  task — that  each  one 
makes  a  success  or  a  failure  in  his  recitation.  Each 
pupil  should  be  compelled  to  exhibit  himself. — Ex, 


The  North-West  —  Canada. 

Oh,  would  ye  hear,  and  would  ye  hear 
Of  the  windy,  wide  North-West  ? 

Faith !  'tis  a  land  as  green  as  the  sea, 

That  rolls  as  far  and  rolls  as  free, 

With  drifts  of  flowers,  so  many  there  be. 
Where  the  cattle  roam  and  rest. 

Oh,  could  ye  see,  and  could  ye  see 

The  great  gold  skies  so  clear. 
The  rivers  that  race  through  the  pine-shade  dark, 
The  mountainous  snows  that  take  no  mark, 
.Sun-lit  and  high  on  the  Rockies  stark, 

So  far  they  seem  as  near. 

Then  could    ye  feel,  and  could  ye  feel 
How  fresh  is  a  Western  night! 
When  the  long  land-breezes  rise  and  pass 
And    sigh  in  the  rustling  prairie  grass, 
When  the  dark  blue  skies  are  clear  as  glass. 
And  the  same  old  stars  are  bright. 

But  could  ye  know,  and  forever  know 

The  word  of  the  young  North-West ! 
A  word  she  breathes  to  the  true  and  bold, 
A  word  misknown  to  the  false  and  cold, 
A  word  that  never  was  spoken  or  sold. 
But  the  one  that  knows  is  blest. 
—  Moria  O'Neill,  Blackivocd s  Mayazine. 


A  Bird  Songf. 

A  little  bird  whispered  so  light  and  low — 

"Cheerily!  cheerily!  greet  the  day. 
Summer  is  coming,  I  know,  I  know. 
Nobody  ventures  to  say  me  nay! 
Hark !  Hark  !  my  brightest  song, 
Qieerily  !  cheerily  !  all  day  long !" 

A  little  bird  whispered  so  light  and  low — 

"Look  at  me !  look  at  me  !  look  and  learn  : 
Winds  in  the  larches  may  blow  and  blow, 
All  that  I  think  of  is  Love's  return ! 
Hark !  hark !  the  earth  is  glad. 
Cheer  up !  ah,  cheer  up !  no  longer  sad." 

A  little  bird  whispered  so  light  and  low — 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it  makes  thee  mourn? 
Pansies  and  daisies  are  all  aglow. 
Poppies  will  color  the  rising  corn ; 
Sing!  sing!  thy  brightest  song, 
Cheerily  !  cheerily  !  all  day  long !" 
— Frederick  G.  Bowles,  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


What  is  so  welcome  as  a  good  book  for  a 
Christmas  present?  It  will  last  for  years  and  be  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  giver's  good  taste  and 
judgment.  Our  advertising  and  book  review 
columns  contain  many  references  to  new  books  from 
which  an  excellent  choice  may  be  made.  Examine 
for  yourselves, 
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StOFles  From  Natural  History. 
The  Sheep. 

A  sheep  loves  to  live  in  company  with  its  fellows. 
and  that  is  why  the  shepherd  keeps  them  in  large 
flocks  of  a  hundred  or  more.  One  sheep  or  wether 
runs  in  front  of  the  flock,  and  all  the  others  follow 
their  leader.  A  sheep  never  troubles  to  think  what 
is  good  for  him,  nor  what  he  had  better  do  or  not 
do;  but  whatever  the  leader  does  the  whole  flock 
of  sheep  imitate,  and  this  they  find  to  be  much  the 
easiest  plan. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  leader  walks  out  of  the 
fold  to  the  pasture,  the  other  sheep  after  him.  At 
mid-day  he  lies  down  and  rests,  and  the  whole  flock 
lies  down  round  about  him.  In  the  evening  he 
marches  home  again,  and  the  others  all  follow.  It 
is  the  wisest  plan  for  the  sheep  to  follow  their 
leader,  for  then  they  are  sure  of  finding  good  food 
and  shelter  in  bad  weather.  If  they  all  keep  well 
together  they  will  not  easily  come  to  grief,  at  least 
as  long  as  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happens. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident,  however,  the  whole 
flock  may  perish  by  thoughtlessly  doing  just  as 
their  leader  does.  Should  fire  break  out  in  the 
sheep  fold  and  the  leader  will  not  move,  the  other 
sheep  will  not  run  out  of  the  open  door;  and  if  the 
shepherd  drags  them  by  force  into  the  open,  they 
run  back  into  the  fire  as  soon  as  he  lets  go  of  them. 
there  to  die  miserably.  If  the  leader  is  startled  by 
lightning  or  a  storm,  and  in  his  ])anic  jumps  down 
a  steep  rock,  the  whole  flock  jumps  after  him  and 
perishes.  If  a  terrified  leader  runs  into  deep  water. 
the  others  follow  to  drown  in  company.  Therefore 
even  for  a  sheep  it  is  foolish  always  to  follow 
another's  lead  without  thinking  for  oneself. 

.Although  the  sheep  has  little  sense,  never  kanis 
anything,  and  therefore  never  grows  any  wiser, 
people  value  it.  and  feed  many  thousands  of  them. 
berause  the  sheep  carries  such  beautiful  wool  on  its 
back,  and  patiently  lets  herself  i)e  shorn  every  vear. 
so  that  we  may  have  woollen  stockings  and  frocks 
an('  wami  coats  to  wear. 


Two  Robins. 

There  were  once  two  robins  which  had  been 
caught  by  a  binl  fancier,  and  who  lived  tugcther  in 
:>  large  cage.  Hanging  to  the  cage  was  a  little  bowl. 
in  which  they  received  their  food  every  dav,  ant- 
cocoons,  meal-worms,  and  other  <k'licacics  helfived 
by  robins. 

But  these  [wo  redbreasts  were  (|uarrelsome  fel- 
lows, aiul  did  not  live  at  ])eace  with  each  other  for 


Ii.nlf  an  hour  in  the  day.  If  one  flew  to  the  feed- 
bowl  to  pick  up  a  morsel,  the  other  would  straight- 
way fly  after  him,  ruffle  his  feathers,  open  his  beak 
wide,  and  screech  as  loud  as  he  could.  Each 
grudged  the  other  a  mouthful  of  food  or  a  sip  of 
water,  each  wishing  to  keep  everything  for  himself. 
All  day  long  they  chased  each  other  round  the  cage, 
tousling,  screeching,  and  pecking. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  one  of  these  robins, 
engaged  in  such  a  fight,  caught  his  leg  between  the 
bars  of  the  cage  and  broke  it.  So  there  was  an  end 
to  his  hopping,  to  his  arrogance,  to  his  quarrels  and 
to  his  fights.  The  poor  little  bird  sat  moping  in  one 
spot  and  suffered  great  pain,  and  because  he  could 
not  reach  the  food-bowl  he  cried  most  pitifully. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  the  other  robin  did  when 
he  saw  his  companion  in  such  a  plight?  He  did 
not  rejoice  in  his  misfortune,  and  still  less  did  he 
seek  to  revenge  himself.  He  could  have  pecked 
and  ill-used  his  old  enemy  to  his  heart's  content. 
and  the  other  could  not  have  defended  himself  or 
even  have  escaped.  Ikit  the  robin  did  no  such  thing. 
At  first  he  looked  at  him  pitifully,  and  hopped  about 
full  of  sympathy,  then  he  flew  to  the  fcxid,  fetched 
a  meal-worm  and  carried  it  to  his  ])oor  wounded 
friend.  In  this  way  he  continued  to  feed  him  day 
after  day,  as  if  he  were  his  child,  until  the  leg  was 
healed  and  the  little  bird  was  once  more  well  and 
strong. 

.\nd  now  you  may  think  that  the  quarrels  and 
fights  began  again  ?  Not  at  all.  The  robin  whose 
leg  was  healed  was  grateful  for  the  faithful  help 
that  his  friend  had  given  him  in  his  hour  of  need : 
and  so,  from  that  day  forth,  the  two  sat  ])eaceablv 
together  on  the  same  percli,  ])ecked  out  of  the  same 
bowl,  sang  their  songs  to  each  other,  and  lived 
ha])pily  to  the  end  of  their  (la\s. 


Cotton. 


The   cotton    frock   you    wear    is   made 
yarn,  which  is  .spun  from  cotton  fibres. 


ot   cotton 
The  fii)re 


cames  from  the  hot  ])arts  of  the  world,  and  grows 
on  the  cotton  plant,  which  springs  from  a  little  black 
seed  ])lanted  in  swampy  ground. 

.\  seed  is  a  wonderful  thing,  for  though  it  ni,t\- 
sieej)  a  very  long  time,  it  may  not  be  dead,  an-l  if 
it  is  put  into  the  dam|),  warm  earth  it  wakes  up  and 
begins  its  life's  work.  Downwards  it  sends  long 
r(X)ts  with  which  it  sucks  up  water  and  a  little  eartli 
contained  in  the  water,  and  with  this  it  grows  bier 
and  strong,  sending  up  a  stalk   with  hranclu's  and 
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leaves.  These  drink  the  sunshine  and  the  air,  and 
spread  in  all  directions,  with  pretty,  jagged  leaves, 
somewhat  like  ivy.  The  cotton  grower  nips  off  the 
point  of  the  middle  shoot,  that  the  plant  may  not 
grow  up  too  slender  and  tall.  He  wishes  it  to  grow 
bushy  and  low,  whicli  is  more  convenient  for  him. 

It  bears  many  large,  yellow- white  blossoms,  re- 
sembling the  mallow,  and  these  presently  turn  into 
brown  capsules.  When  they  are  ripe  they  burst 
open,  and  a  ball  of  snow-white  wool,  as  large  as  a 
small  apple,  wells  out  of  it.  In  this  wool  lie  new 
seeds  as  in  a  little  bed.  If  the  wind  blows,  the  wool 
is  drifted  far  away  in  all  directions,  carrying  the 
seed  with  it. 

As  soon  as  the  capsules  are  ripening,  the  planter 
must  be  at  hand  to  collect  the  cotton,  to  separate  it 
from  the  seeds,  and  pack  it  into  bales.  The  sailors 
load  these  on  their  ships  and  bear  them  away  to  the 
cotton  mills  in  England,  where  the  wool  is  woven 
into  cotton. 

There  are  many  other  plants  that  form  white  wool 
in  which  their  seed  lies  embedded,  such  as  thistles 
and  willows,  but  none  have  their  wool  fibres  as 
strong  and  durable;  as  long  and  as  soft  as  the  cotton 
plant.  How  it  manages  to  fashion  them  out  of 
water,  air  and  earth  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand. Even  the  cleverest  of  men  could  not  work 
such  a  wonder,  and  very  little  cotton  fibre,  however 
small  and  fine,  is  a  mighty  mystery  to  us. 


The  light  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  travelling  so 
fast,  that  while  you  count  three  a  flash  of  light  can 
pass  round  the  whole  world,  and  it  only  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  us  all  the  way  from  the  sun.  If  a 
railway  engine  were  to  do  the  same  journey  it  would 
take  several  hundred  years  to  come  that  distance. 

The  sun  rises,  and  lo  and  behold,  there  is  light 
over  all  the  earth.  All  the  flowers  in  the  meadow 
and  field,  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  and  garden,  have 
been  waiting  for  it.  .\11  day  long  each  of  them 
drinks  a  little  of  the  warm  sunshine  into  its  green 
leaves,  and  the  light,  sinking  into  the  blossoms  and 
leaves,  colours  them  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow— green,  yellow,  blue,  or  red. 

Wlien  the  evening  comes  and  darkness  falls,  no 
one  can  see  the  sunshine  hidden  in  the  plants,  and 
if  you  knew  no  better  you  would  suppose  that  it 
was  lost.     I5ut  you  would  be  very  much  mistaken. 

For  the  light  never  dies,  it  only  sleeps  in  the  green 
plants,  and  slumbers  in  the  trees.  Oil  for  the  lamp 
is  pressed  fnjm  the  rape  seed,  and  from  the  tree- 


trunk  logs  of  fire-wood  are  chopped,  besides  sticks 
to  set  light  to  them.  When,  in  the  morning,  the 
fire  is  lighted,  and  in  the  evening  the  lamp  burtis  on 
the  table,  the  sunshine  awakes  from  its  long  sleep 
and  re-appears.  It  could  tell  you,  on  a  cosy  winter's 
night,  of  all  the  pretty  things  that  were  out  ift  the 
field  and  wood  in  the  bright  summer  days  when  the 
light  sank  into  the  yellow  field  of  rape  seed  and  into 
the  green-wood  tree. — Richard  Wagner. 


Arithmetic. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  a  drill  in  arithmetic 
computation  which  I  have  never  heard  of  failing 
in  interest.  Its  two  purposes  are  rapidity  and 
accuracy.  Place  the  pupils'  names  on  the  black- 
board. Let  the  pupils  take  slates  or  paper.  Let 
each  pupil  write  his  or  her  name  on  the  slate  or 
paper.  The  teacher  then  reads  out  numbers,  which 
she  also,  at  the  same  time,  writes  upon  the  board. 
The  pupils  write  these  numbers  on  their  slates,  and 
then  perform  the  computation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
ivrite  the  answer,  and  place  their  slates  in  a  pile, 
work  downward,  upon  a  table  which  has  been  placed 
conveniently  for  this  purpose.  When  all  the  slates 
are  in,  the  teacher  writes  the  correct  answer  upon 
the  blackboard,  then  reverses  the  pile  of  slates.  The 
first  slate  in,  if  the  answer  is  correct,  counts  i(X>  for 
the  pupil  whose  name  is  on  the  slate.  If  not  cor- 
rect, it  is  thrown  out  without  credit,  and  the  next 
slate,  if  correct,  gets  loo.  If  the  first  be  correct 
and  the  second  also  correct,  the  second  receives  a 
credit  of  95;  the  third,  if  correct,  90;  if  not,  it  is 
thrown  out  without  credit,  etc.  The  credits  are 
written  on  the  board,  and  when  the  drills  are  over 
the  credits  are  added  and  the  pupil  which  has  the 
most  wins.  The  pupil  will  invariably  endeavour  to 
secure  a  high  standard.     Try  it  and  see. — Exchange. 


The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Lewis,  principal  of  the  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  high 
school  was  heard  with  sincere  regret  by  many 
friends  throughout  the  province.  He  was  seized 
with  peritonitis  in  his  class  room  on  Monday,  Nov. 
25th,  and  was,  removed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  to  undergo  an 
operation,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  following 
Thursday  afternoon.  Mr.  Lewis  leaves  a  wife  and 
three  children  who  have  the  sympathy  of  many 
friends  in  their  sudden  affliction.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
a  graduate  in  arts  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  and 
was  an  earnest  student  and  capable  teacher.  He  was 
forty-three  years  of  age  and  had  been  principal  of 
the  Campbellton  schools  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years. 
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Review's  Question  Box. 

J.  D.  K. — I.  I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  a  book  on  the 
general  geography  of  Asia — one  which  would  contain  some- 
thing about  each  of  the  countries  of  this  continent,  dealing 
with  their  history,  government,  exports,  etc.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  book  such  as  this  has  ever  been  published;  but 
I  trust  the  Review  can  aid  me  in  this  matter. 

2.  Has  the  capital  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
been  decided  upoa?     If  so,  what  is  it? 

3.  What  is  Earl  Grey's  surname? 

4.  Who  is  the  present  viceroy  of  India? 

1.  Blackie's  Continental  Geography  Reader  on 
Asia  will  give  you  the  desired  information.  It  is 
one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  five  continents. 
Price  IS.  each;  with  pictures,  is.  6d.  Blackie  & 
Son,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.  C. 

2.  Dalgety  is  marked  on  the  latest  maps  as  the 
capital,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  final 
choice.  It  lies  further  south  and  nearer  the  coast 
than  Tumut,  the  place  at  first  chosen  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  not  accepted  by  the  upper 
house ;  and  is  near  Bombala,  the  place  chosen  by  the 
senate. 

3.  Earl  Grey's  surname  is  Grey.  His  official 
designation  is  His  I'!xcellency  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Albert  Henry  George,  Earl  Grey,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Minto  is  Governor-General  of 
India. 


D. — Be  good  enough  to  answer  in  the  following  question, 
which  is  found  on  page  94,  Health  Reader  No.  2,  viz. : 
"Why  is  a  child's  face  plump  and  an  old  man's  wrinkled?" 

As  a  person  advances  in  age  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  weaker  and  the  tissues  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  especially  in  the  exposed  parts,  such 
as  the  hands  and  face,  shrink  up,  forming  the  liol- 
lows  and  wrinkles  so  apparent  in  the  faces  of  some- 
aged  people.  Care  and  anxiety  also  do  their  part 
in  making  wrinkles.  Some  aged  people,  who  do 
not  allow  care  to  weigh  upon  them,  and  whose 
heart  action  remains  strong,  frequently  have  faces 
almost  as  plump  and  ruddy  as  those  of  children. 
The  writer  sat  near  a  gentleman  a  few  evenings  ago 
whose  hair — what  there  was  of  it — was  snowy  white. 
but  whose  face  was  as  rosy  and  plump  as  a  child's. 
Our  correspondent  will  doubtless  recall  among  his 
acquaintances  many   rosy-cheeked   "  old   children." 


The  pension  scheme  for  New  Brunswick  teachers 
1.S  being  steadily  pushed  forward.  A  committee  will 
shortly  wait  on  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  its  features  and  urging  the  claims  of  the 
teachers. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  great  cave  region  in  the  national  park  at  the 
summit  of  the  Selkirks  is  to  be  opened  to  tourists. 
The  caverns,  which  were  discovered  in  1904,  are 
only  six  miles  distant  from  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  celebrating  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  events  in  the  first  s.^ttle- 
nient  of  our  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  University  of  Lima,  Peru,  is  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Its  charter  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  1551,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College. 

Photographs  and  official  data  obtained  by  the 
surveyors  in  their  work  of  delimiting  the  Alaskan 
boundary  during  the  last  summer  have  been  lost  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  canoe,  and  the  work  may  have 
to  be  done  over  again. 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  the  naturalist,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  of  two  thousand  miles 
in  the  Northwest  Territories,  reports  that  the  so- 
called  barren  lands  are  largely  covered  with  grass, 
and  teem  with  caribou  and  other  animal  life  right 
up  to  the  Arctic  islands. 

Radium  is  now  said  to  be  worth  only  a  million 
dollars  per  ounce,  which  is  but  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  production,  according  to  a  recent  estimate. 
Great  success  has  attended  the  experiments  in 
Austria  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  its  production  from 
pitchblend. 

One  result  of  the  financial  depression  in  the 
United  States  is  the  rush  of  foreign  workmen  back 
to  their  own  lands.  The  number  of  Italians,  Hun- 
garians, Poles,  Syrians  and  Russians  now  leaving 
New  York  for  Europe  every  week  is  estimated  at 
twenty-five  thousand.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
are  coming  to  Canada  in  search  of  work. 

The  Danish  parliament  has  passed  a  law  for  the 
destruction  of  rats,  which  is  working  so  well  that 
it  will  nrobably  be  copied  in  all  civilized  countries. 
Rats  are  not  only  very  destructive  in  our  stores  of 
food,  but  they  play  a  terrible  part  in  the  spread  of 
the  bubonic  plague.  Special  measures  for  their 
destruction  are  now  enforced  in  British  Columbia, 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  plague,  which  has  been 
in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  along  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  south  of  us  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
now  seems  to  be  approaching  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary. 

Coal  areas  which  can  be  profitably  worked  have 
been  discovered  in  Greenland,  and  a  valuable  deposit 
of  iron  ore  in  Cuba. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  Canada  is  increasing.  Their  numbers 
now  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

.\  German  wireless  telephone  is  said  to  be  work- 
able over  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

Emperor  William  has  conferred  a  title  upon  the 
German  investigator.  I^rof.  Koch,  who  discovered 
tiie  origin  and  treatment  of  the  sleeping  sickness  in 
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Africa.  This  disease,  like  many  otlier  tropical  dis- 
eases, is  caused  by  the  bite  of  an  insect ;  but  Prof. 
Koch  has  found  in  the  injection  of  a  certain  drug 
a  cure  that  seldom  fails.  Three  permanent  stations 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping  sickness  have  been 
establishment  in  Central  Africa. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  occurrence  of  the  wolf  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prof.  Ganong  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it 
became  extinct  not  long  after  1864;  and  it  seems 
to  have  disappeared  from  .Maine  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  transformation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years  under  gov- 
ernment direction,  is  making  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  building  of  great  battleships  continues. 
Cireat  P.ritain  has  just  added  to  her  fleet  the  "  Sup- 
v-rb,"  another  of  the  "  Dreadnought  "  class,  and  will 
build  others ;  while  Germany  will  build  immediately 
a  number  of  shijxs  of  the  same  class.  Among  the 
latest  additions  to  the  JJritish  fleet  is  the  destroyer 
"  Mohawk,"  v,  ith  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Abyssinia  is  to  have  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  emperor  has  appointed  five  minis- 
ters of  state,  to  preside  over  the  departments  of 
justice,  finance,  commerce,  war  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  legislature  of  Finland  has  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding the  manufacture,  sale,  use  or  possession  of 
intoxicating  liquor  in  any  form,  including  wine  and 
beer.  It  is  expected  that  the  act  will  be  vetoed  by 
the  Czar. 

The  third  parliament  of  J-iussia  is  now  in  session. 
Under  the  new  electoral  law.  it  is  less  radical  in  its 
composition  than  either  of  the  former  dumas  ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  work  with  the 
government  to  make  Russia  in  fact  what  it  now  is 
in  name,  no  longer  an  autocracy,  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

it  is  proposed  to  connect  liritish  Columbia  with 
Australia  by  wireless  telegraph,  and  the  British 
government  is  now  moving  in  the  matter.  Stations 
will  be  erected  at  X'ancouver  Island,  I'anning  Is- 
land, Samoa,  Fiji,  Ellis  Island,  New  Zealand  and 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  This  is  an 
important  link  in  the  round-the-world  wireless  tele- 
graph j)Ianned  l)y  the  Pritish  government. 

ISy  a  new  process,  the  waste  ])ulp  from  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  can  be  combined  with  coal 
dust,  making  an  excellent  fuel. 

A  new  meteorological  instrument  has  been  invent- 
ed in  Spain.  Working  upon  the  i)rinciple  of  the 
wireless  telegraph,  it  tells  of  the  approach  of 
thunder  storms  while  they  arc  still  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

Kent  County  Institute. 

The  Kent  County,  N.  P.,  Teachers'  Institute  met 
in  the  grammar  school,  Richibucto,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  (Jctober  24th  and  25th,  A.  E.  Pearson, 
president.  After  the  president's  address,  Mr.  W. 
H.  McLean,  principal  of  the  Harcourt  superior 
school,  read  a  paper  on  manual  training,  followed 
by  one  on  pensions  prepared  by  H.  H.  Stuart.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Armstrong  presented  the  pension  scheme  of 
the  Canadian  Annuity  Company,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  resolution  of  the  Institute.  A  largely 
attended  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Temperance 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  addresses  were 
given  by  local  speakers,  and  a  fine  programme  of 
musical  selections  carried  out. 

The  first  on  the  programme,  Friday,  was  an  ex- 
cellent lesson  given  by  L.  R.  Hetherington  on  the 
effects  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  on 
climate,  etc.,  followed  by  a  discussion,  .^n  address 
on  a  first  year's  course  in  music,  by  J.  A.  Edmunds, 
was  greatly  appreciated.  The  officers  elected  were : 
President,  J.  A.  Edmunds ;  vice-president,  Miss  J. 
Leger;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  M.  2^IcCann ;  execu- 
tive committee:  A.  E.  Pearson  and  Miss  ^I.  C.  Mc- 
Inerney. 


I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas  time  as  a 
good  time:  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable,  ])leasant 
time.  I  believe  that  it  has  done  me  good,  and  7cill 
(If)  me  good:  and  1  say,  (iod  bless  it! — Charles 
Viclccns. 


Kings  County,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Kings  County  and  a 
part  of  Queens  County  was  held  in  the  new  consoli- 
dated school  at  Hampton  on  the  7th  and  8th  Nov- 
ember. Over  eighty  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  meeting  was  a  very  profitable  one.  Many 
attended  the  opening  of  the  new  school  building  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  and  the  Institute  held  an 
evening  session  instead  of  a  public  meeting.  There 
were  papers  by  Miss  Tillie  McLelland  on  Decimals 
and  the  Metric  System;  by  Miss  Hattie  L.  McMur- 
ray  on  the  reading  of  numbers,  from  Miss  Lulu 
Murray  on  linglish  Literature,  and  an  address  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  on  Educational  Handicraft. 
These  brought  out  useful  discussions,  in  which  Dr. 
Inch,  Inspector  Steeves  and  others  took  part.  Mr. 
Kidner  said  that  seven  and  a  half  years  ago  there 
were  only  two  poorly  equipped  schools  for  manual 
training  in  the  maritime  provinces ;  now  there  are 
more  ttian  seventy  departments  in  good  working 
order. 

During  the  second  day's  session  a  paper  on  writ- 
ing was  read  by  Miss  \\'inifred  Stockall,  and  one 
on  domestic  science  by  Miss  Mabel  Martin.  The 
latter  brought  out  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  the  hygienic  conditions  prevailing  in  some 
schoolrooms  were  unsparingly  exposed.  Inspector 
Steeves  referred  to  schoolrooms  that  had  not  been 
scrubbed  for  more  than  a  year.  Dr.  Inch  remarked 
that  it  is  his  purpose  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
])rove  conditions  by  stringent  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  duties  of  trustees.  Mr.  Kidner  thought  that 
the  principles  of  hygienic  clwmliness  and  simple 
cookery    should    be    taught   even    in   the   most    un- 
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promising  of  cross  roads,  schools.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith 
said  the  time  in  domestic  science  schools  should  not 
be  wasted  in  teaching  girls  to  make  "fancy  dishes," 
but  they  should  learn  how  to  cook  the  food  that 
enters  into  daily  use  in  households,  and  to  practise 
the  arts  of  sanitary  housekeeping. 

Other  papers  read  were:  Mechanical  Drawing, 
by  Miss  Jennie  Alward ;  Development  of  Ideas  in 
Geometry,  by  Miss  Stella  Alward.  Mr.  Kidner 
gave  a  very  practical  talk  on  the  subject  of  music 
in  schools,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  .\rmstrong  explained  the 
pension  scheme  proposed  by  the  Annuity  Company 
of  Canada,  which  was  referred  to  the  executive. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  manual  work  ha  1 
been  sent  in  from  a  few  schools.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Horace  G.  Perry ; 
vice-president,  Miss  Margaret  .\.  Stewart ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Wm.  N.  Biggar ;  additional  members 
of  the  executive:  Joseph  K.  Howe  and  .Miss  Eloise 
Steeves. 


South  Colchester  Lnstitute. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  for  South  Colchester,  held 
on  the  14th  and  15th  November  at  the  newly  incor- 
porated town  of  Stewiacke,  proved  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  profit  to  the  teachers  of  that  dis- 
trict. Inspector  Campbell  followed  the  ])lan  which 
he  had  outlined  for  his  inspectorate  early  in  the  year, 
namely,  a  series  of  small  institutes  with  the  time 
devoted  entirely  to  practical  teaching  and  discus- 
sions on  the  best  methods  of  work. 

Lessons  were  conducted  in  drawing  by  .Miss  Ethel 
Dickson,  of  Truro,  and  in  music  by  Miss  Linton. 
of  Truro.  In  both  these  subjects  the  teachers  were 
put  at  practical  work,  and  in  the  series  of  lessons 
which  were  developed  with  them,  much  excellent 
work  was  done.  Lessons  were  conducted  in  nature 
study  by  Miss  McCurdy,  Old  Barns,  and  .Miss  Dick- 
son, Central  Onslow;  in  reading  by  Miss  Hutchin- 
son, Newton  Mills,  and  in  commercial  geograjihy 
by  Principal  Tibert,  Londonderry.  I'or  these 
model  lessons  pupils  were  drawn  from  the  Stew- 
iacke schools.  Inspector  Campbell  conducted  a 
series  of  nature  lessons  in  outline,  and  led  the  'round 
table  talks  and  discussions  on  methods  of  work, 
By  means  of  these  substitutes  a  brief  normal  course 
was  provided  for  each  untrained  teacher  in  the  dis- 
trict, while  all,  trained  and  untrained  alike,  received 
much  valuable  helj)  and  encouragement  in  their 
work. 


It  is  not  the  first  office  of  a  university  to  teacii 
men  how  to  earn  a  living.  That  is  the  business  of 
the  special  and  technical  schools.  The  primary 
function  of  the  university  is  to  turn  out  men  of 
culture.  .-Xfter  they  are  through  with  the  inirclv 
educational  course  they  may  go  to  the  law  school. 
the  medical  college,  or  the  divinity  school  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  specialties. — A^   V.  Sun. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Inspector  L.  S.  Morse,  of  Digby,  has  returned  from  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  with  the  gratifying 
assurance  of  his  physicians,  that  with  proper  care  and  rest 
for  the  next  few  months,  he  may  be  able  to  resume  his 
accustomed  duties. 

The  St.  John  Board  of  School  Trustees  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, placed  on  record  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  services 
of  the  late  Miss  Helen    Adam,    whose    sudden    death    in 
October  last,  after  years  of  faithful  service,  removed  one 
-  of  the  city's  best  known  teachers. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Hampton,  N.  B.,  Consolidated 
School  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  although 
regular  school  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  building 
since  the  recent  summer  vacation.  Situated  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  pretty  villages  of  Hampton,  the  new 
building  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  for  many  years  to 
come  the  educational  needs  of  the  two  communities,  whose 
liberality  and  public  spirit  have  so  wisely  provided  for  the 
children,.  Its  pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings,  com- 
modious hall,  well  furnished  class  rooms,  excellent  sanitary 
and  heating  arrangements,  with  five  acres  of  land  for  play 
grounds,  school  gardens  and  an  arboretum,  are  model  con- 
ditions. Such  facilities  for  education  form  an  investment 
that  any  community  may  be  proud  of.  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Twcedie  who  formally  opened  the  school,  said  that  it 
was  a  monument  to  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Hampton;  and  Premier  Robinson,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent Dr.  Inch  and  others  who  followed  were  equally 
warm  in  their  expressions  of  approval  of  tlie  action  of  the 
trustees  and  ratepayers,  and  sanguine  in  their  anticipations 
of  the  success  that  will  attend  the  work  of  the  school  under 
Principal  H.  G.   Perry  and  his  efficient  staff  of  teachers. 

The  Governors  of  McGill  University  searched  all  over 
Canada  to  get  a  Professor  of  Education,  to  fill  the  new 
chair  endowed  by  Sir  William  MacDonald  and  failed.  They 
at  last  appointed  Professor  J.  A.  Dole,  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England.  This  new  Faculty  has  been  established  none 
too  soon,  if  the  McGill  authorities  had  such  a  search  to  find 
a  competent  man. — Truro  Nezvs. 

Frank  P.  Day,  Mt.  Allison  Rhodes  scholar  for  1905, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Rhodes  trustees, 
will  not  complete  his  tenure  of  the  scholarship  next  year, 
but  in  1909.  This  year  be  has  been  allowed  to  spend  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  pays  his  way  by  tutoring  in 
English  for  part  of  the  day,  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  researches  needed  for  the  completion  or  his  honor  course 
in  English  literature. — Scickville   Tribune. 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Martin,  of  St.  John,  the  U.  N.  B.  Rhodes 
Scholar,  has  won  the  Brassey  Studentship  at  Oxford  from 
a  large  number  of  competitors,  the  prize  being  open  to  all 
qualified  for  tlie  B.  A.  degree  in  that  University.  The 
studentship  carries  a  money  value,  may  be  held  for  one  or 
more  years,  and  is  given  for  research  in  some  subject  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  of  Pictou,  who  for  several  years 
past  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Bronx  Park  Botanical 
gardens,  New  York,  has  been  chosen  by  the  United  States 
government  as  one  of  its  experts  on  the  study  of  plants  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Robinson's  home  is  in  Pictou, 
where  lie  was  formerly  teacher  of  science  in  the  Academy. 
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His  appointment  is  a  recognition  of  his  attainments  and 
skill  as  a  botanist.  During  his  two  years'  study  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  while  at  the  New 
York  Gardens,  he  devoted  himself  to  special  studies  of  the 
plants  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  results  being  embodied  in 
several  recent  monographs  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  James  Carr,  B.  A.,  (Dal.)  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  grade  five  in  the  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  school  to 
succeed  Miss  Hazel  B.  McCain,  resigned. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Cape  Breton  County,  N.  S.,  was 
recently    organized    with    a    membership    of   about    thirty, 

Supt.  C.  L.  Moore,  of  Sydney,  is  president,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
MacKenzie,  Sydney  Mines,  Secretary.  The  meetings  are 
to  be  held  annually  unless  the  members  are  called  together 
more  frequently  by  the  executive.  The  objects  of  the  Guild 
are  mutual  improvement,  the  encouragement  of  harmonious 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  trustees,  and  the  general 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  profession. 

Lt.  Governor  Tweedie  has  offered  two  prizes  of  $30  and 
$20,  to  students  making  the  highest  proficiency  in  examina- 
tions at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School.  Two  prizes 
.of  $30  each  were  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  Hampton, 
N.  B.,  Consolidated  School,  by  Governor  Tweedie  and 
Premier  Robinson,  the  subjects  and  award  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Miller,  M.  A.,  of  Victoria  College,  Ontario, 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville,. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  will  be  held  next  year  at 
Sackville,  opening  July  7th,  and  continuing  for  the  greater 
part  of  three  weeks.  Class  rooms  in  the  Mount  Allison 
University  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors 
for  their  work,  and  board  and  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  students  within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Cooke,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  manual 
training  department  at  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  schools,  is  now 
teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  Methodist  public  schools 
of  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  of  McGill,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  new  provincial  university  of  Alberta,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  opened  next  year  at  Edmonton.  Dr. 
Tory  is  a  native  of  Guysboro,  N.  S.  He  has  rare  executive 
and  administrative  abilities,  and  few  have  a  better 
knowledge,  derived  from  travel  and  study,  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  and  requirements  of  different  parts  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Howe,  principal  of  the  Sussex,  N.  B., 
Grammar  School,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Annie  E, 
S.  Chipman,  of  Chipman's  Corner,  N.  S.  The  Review 
tenders  its  hearty  congratulations  to  the  happy  couple. 


No  marvel  Christmas  lives  so  long; 

He  never  knew  but  merry  hours ; 

His  nights  were  spent  with  mirth  and  song, 

In  happy  homes  and  princely  bowers; 

Was  greeted  both  by  serf  and  lord. 

And  seated  at  the  festal  board ; 

While  every  voice  cried  "welcome  here," 

Only  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

— Thomas  Miller. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  by  Sara  Conant  Bryant. 
($1.00,  postpaid.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  fifty-one  stories,  appropriate  for 
telling  to  children  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  sixth 
grade.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  compilation 
of  those  stories  which  educate  the  child,  and  to  "funny" 
stories.  A  large  proportion  are  original  with  Miss  Bryant, 
and  some  of  the  others  are  adapted  from,  sources  to  which 
teachers  rarely  or  never  have  access.  Some,  again,  are  old 
stories,  here  given  in  the  best  form  for  telling;  and  still 
others,  taken  down  from  word  of  mouth  in  the  South  or 
in  the  far  West,  and  dealing  with  interesting  local 
traditions,  are  printed  for  the  first  time.  Nearly  all  of 
these  stories  are  interesting  to  children,  and  the  suggestions 
for  telling  them  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 

Henry  Drummond:  Some  Recollections,  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  little  booklet,  the  author  of  which  is  Rev.  T.  Hunter 
Boyd,  of  Waweig,  N.  B.,  and  for  which  the  Elarl  of 
Aberdeen  has  written  a  highly  appreciative  foreword.  Mr. 
Boyd's  residence  in  Glasgow  gave  him  frequent  opportun- 
ities of  meeting  with  Drummond,  while  the  latter  was  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  in  the  Free  Church  College  of 
that  city.  The  fascinating  personality  of  Drummond  with 
which  this  near  view  of  Mr.  Boyd  brings  us  in  contact, 
together  with  the  insight  we  get  of  his  noble  character 
and  motives,  make  this  personal  sketch  a  very  timely  con- 
tribution.    For  sale  by  E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  St.  John. 

The  International  prize  essay  on  Tuberculosis,  by  S.  A. 
Knope,  M.  D.,  New  York,  is  a  book  for  the  people.  If  its 
teachings  could  be  carried  out  many  lives  would  undoubted- 
ly be  saved  annually.  Price  25  cents;  paper.  Fred.  P. 
Flori,  publisher,  514  E  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just 
published  a  new  work,  A  Theory  of  Motives,  Ideals  and 
Values  in  Education.  (Cloth,  pages  534,  price  $1.75  post- 
paid). By  W.  E.  Chancellor,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, District  of  Columbia.  In  this  book  the  author 
discusses  the  relation  of  education  to  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  lays  down  the  principle  that  in  every  progressive 
age  there  must  he  a  "  new  education,"  ior  the  progress  of 
humanity  is  conditioned  by  the  better  development  of  the 
new  generation.  He  shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  recon- 
struction in  our  educational  practice,  that  shall  redeem 
the  schools  from  their  present  overloading,  confusion  and 
routinism  and  restore  education  to  its  purpose,  which  is 
to  educate  men  and  women.  "  True  education  is  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  particular  things  its  graduates  know,  but 
sensitive  in  every  fibre  to  what  they  are  or  can  do."  It  is 
a  book  that  will  repay  thoughtful  perusal  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  educational  progress. 

In  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series,"  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  two  stories:  The  Flag-Rais- 
ing and  Finding  a  Home,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (paper, 
15  cents  each,  post-paid).  Both  are  excellent  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  will  be  conned  with  zest  and  appre- 
ciation by  high  school  pupils  and  those  of  lower  grades. 
Mrs.  Wiggin  has  a  rare  insight  into  child  nature,  and  these 
stories  are  but  fresh  examples  of  her  unflagging  interest 
and  sjrmpathy  for  the  young. 
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^•^   WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

WHAT     GIFT    WILL     EC 
LONGER  TREASURED? 


s 


USEFUL.  The  Int43rni.tionnl  U 
a'  conHtant  ■ource  of  know- 
ledge. It  not  only  answerH 
your  questionn  conoernintr 
new  words,  flpcllinfr,  pronun- 
ciation,et€..t>ut  also  questionH 
«bont  placeR,  noted  people, 
forelfrn  words  and  many  other 
KUbjectH. 

RELI  \BLE.  Editor  in.-  Chief, 
W.  T.  Harris.  I'h.  I).,  LL.  U„ 
for  over  seventeen  yearn  U.  b-  . 
t'omr.  of  (education.  The  re 
centiy  enlarged  edition  con- 
tains 'iJ.OOO  .New  VVords.  The 
Ua!tett«er  and  Uiotn°aphical 
UicUonary  have  been  care 
fully  revised.  ConiitAnt  enien- 
datiouH  keep  the  volume 
abreast  of  the  times.  2380 
fages.      6000  Illustrations. 

AUIHORITATlVe.  It  is  the 
standard  of  the  Federal  and 
State  t'ourt«,  and  the  Uovem- 
ment  Printing  Office.  The 
ba«is  of  nearly  all  the  Bchool- 
books.  Indorsed  by  all  State 
School  HuperintendcntK  and 
univcrNally  recommended  by 
College  PrchidentJi  and  Educa- 
tors. Standard  for  over  W/, 
of    the    .Ncw*tpai>er8,       This 

Ci."«m>T  BE  TKULV  SAID  OK 
A.VV  OTHRH   DICTIONAKV. 

ATTRACTIVE  and  LASTING. 

The  various  bindinifs  are  rich 
and  durable  and  the  paper 
and  printing  are  superior. 


WiCBSTKK'S   Col.t.KOIATIC 
UlCTIONAKV. 

The  largest  of  our  abridg- 
ments Kegulai  l<Iditlon,  siise 
7xlOxt!t  in.  Thin  Va\>eT  Kdi 
tion,«iiH9  61x8(xli  in.,  printed 
from  same  platCH,  on  bible 
pai>er.  A  real  gem  of  book- 
making,  unsurpassed  for  ele- 
gance and  convenience.  U18 
Pages  and  1400  Illustrations. 
Scottish  Glossary. 


J  It  is  the  Best  Christmas  Gill, 

Writt/ttrtht"  DICTIONARY  HABIT."— r»a«, 

CftClbnittC*..  S»ciwrMU.IUM.,U  JJl. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

(^PUait  fntntion  this /af<r.) 


i 


h 


Summer  School  of  Science 

FOR   ATLANTIC   PROVINCES   OF  CANADA, 


22i\d    Session.  July  7th  to  24th,   1908, 

At  sackville,   -   -    new  Brunswick. 


Courses  in    Physical    and    Biological    Sciences,   English, 
Drawing,  Expression,  Manual  Training  and  Photography, 


Excursions  to  many  paints  of  Interest.     Tuition  for  all  Courses,  only  $2.50, 


For  Calendar  containing  full  information,  apply   to 

J.  D.  SEAMEN,  Secretary, 

63  Bayfleld  Street,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.  E.  I. 


ALWA  YS     USEFUL. 
Always  Read  Eagerly  by  Boys  and  Girls. 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

you  can  make  to  a  friend  is      TUF      f    I\/IM/^       A  C^  V* 
a  year's  Hubscriptioii  to    .   .        1  JTll-J     L^l  V  li^vA     /^Vj£< 

The  magazine  will  be  to  him  a  weekly  reminder  of  your  regard.  In- 
cidentally, it  will  convey  to  him  the  choicest  and  most  important  articles 
reprinted  without  abridgment  from  more  than  thirty  of  the  best  English 
reviews,  magazines,  and  literary  journals,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
quarterlies  to  Punch,  and  including  every  department   of  human  interest. 

The  magazine  prints  the  best  fiction, — serials  and  short  stories :  the 
bes  essays,  the  best  litreary  criticism;  the  best  travel  articles;  the  best 
verse;  the  ablest  discussions  of  public  affairs. 

With  the  whole  range  of  current  English  periodicals  to  select  from,  it 
is  able  to  present  more  articles  which  an  intelligent  reader  would  rather 
not  miss  than  any  other  single  magazine. 

The  year's  numbers  contain  more  than  3,300  pages,  or  twice  as  much 
as  one  of  the  four-dollar  magazines.  The  magazine  is  no  experiment.  It 
has  ministered  to  a  cultivated  constituency  for  more  than  63  years.  Known 
as  "  Littell's,"  its  name  is  a  household  word.  It  was  never  fresher,  more 
timely,  wider  in  its  scope,  or  more  nearly  indispensable  than  now  to  intel- 
ligent readers. 

New  subscribers  for  1908  will  receive   free  the  remaining  numbers  of 
1907  from  the  date  on  which  their  subscriptions  reach  the  publishers. 
TERMS:     Six  dollars  a  year:  3-mi)nths'  trial  subscription,  $1.00. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  COMPANY,  6  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON. 


Speak  a  Good  Word 

Tuit   KUUCATIONAL   RK- 


for  your  own  pape 
TIKW.    Show  It  to 
ask  them  to  look  over 
coming  year  will  be  brigli 
than  ever. 

A  full  page  Engraving  every  month. 

SutMcriptlon  price  91  a  year. 


THE  CANADIAN   HISTORY  READINGS. 

A  beautifully  bound  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  filled  with  what 
children  take  delight  in  reading— incidents  from  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
During    the  month    of    December,   1907,  this    choice    book    will    be  Sold    for 


TIKW.    Show  It  to  your   fellow  teachers   and     ..  .  „„„i„  „   .,„       i,-„,.i,,o„  >...  .....>.  f.ir   nf.sturp 

IL    It«  pageH  for  the    irfty  cent*  a  smgle  copy.      I'.nclose  ten  centi  lor  postage. 

'Iit«r  and  more  helpful  '  _  .  „       ,         , 


I'or  December  only.     Send 


irdcrs  at  once  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St,  John,  N,  B. 
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The  Morang  Educational  Company,  of  Toronto,  are  the 
agents  of  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Among 
the  books  recently  published  by  the  latter  firm  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following:  ' 

Tanner's  High  School  Algebra  (half  leather,  352  pages, 
price  $1.00)  provides  a  large,  well-chosen  and  carefully 
graded  set  of  exercises,  the  solution  of  which  will  help  not 
only  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  principles  involved,  but 
also  further  to  unfold  those  principles.  The  author  omits 
non-essentials,  and  yet  fully  meets  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  elementary  algebra  of  any  college  or  university  on 
this  continent. 

Famous  Pictures  of  Children  (cloth,  144  pages,  price  40 
cents).  This  interesting  little  book  contains  a  series  of 
stories  accompanying  seventeen  of  the  most  famous  pic- 
tures of  children  by  artists  from  Botticelli  to  Hunt.  Be- 
sides stimulating  an  appreciation  for  art,  it  provides  enter- 
taining and  instructive  reading. 

Selections  from  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (cloth,  315  pageg, 
with  portrait;  price  45  cents).  A  very  neatly  bound  and 
beautiful  book  containing  fifteen  of  the  best  papers  from 
Washington  Irving's  well-known  work,  preceded  by  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  with  notes  append- 
ed explaining  diificult  allusions.  Another  book  in  this 
attractive  series — The  "  Gateway  Series  "  of  English  Texts 
— is  Selections  from  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
Deserted  Village  (cloth,  310  pages,  with  portrait ;  price  45 
cents),  with  introduction  and  notes.  The  two  famous 
masterpieces  of  Goldsmith  are  here  edited  with  especial 
care  to  make  them  clear,  interesting  and  helpful  to  those 
beginning  the  study  of  literature. 

The  Story  of  Two  Boys  (cloth,  192  pages,  illustrated, 
price  35  cents).  A  book  suitable  for  supplementary  read- 
ing for  grades  three  and  four.  It  is  a  charming  story 
which  most  children  will  read  with  unflagging  interest  and 
attention,  with  its  lessons  of  courage,  kindness,  independ- 
ence and  right  living. 

Foote  and  Skinner's  Explorers  and  Founders  of  America 
(cloth,  310  pages,  price  60  cents).  This  attractively  illus- 
trated book  gives  biographical  sketches  of  the  prominent 
characters  in  the  history  of  Arherica,  including  Columbus, 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Cartier,  Cham- 
plain,  LaSalle,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  The  material  has 
been  put  in  the  form  of  short  sentences  expresssed  in  easy 
colloquial  style;  and  each  sketch  is  followed  by  sugges- 
tive topics  for  oral  or  writtten  composition.  , 

Cooper's  Adventures  of  Deerslayer  (cloth,  131  pages, 
price  35  cents)  is  an  illustrated  abridgment  of  Cooper's 
famous  story,  retaining  his  own  words  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  original  wherever  possible. 

Franklin's  Autobiography  (cloth,  287  pages,  with  port- 
rait, price  40  cents)  is  the  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
"Gateway  Series"  of  English  Texts,  and  contains  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  encouragement  from  the  life  and  experience 
of  this  great  man  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  inspiring. 

Johnston  and  Barnum's  Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors 
(cloth,  171  pages,  illustrated;  price  30  cents),  based  upon 
familiar  nursery  rhymes  and  stories,  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  youngest,  will  give  children  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Baldwin's  Second  Fairy  Reader  (cloth,  192  pages,  illus- 
trated, price  35  cents),    is    especially    adapted    for   supple- 


mentary reading  in  the  second  or  third  grades,  being 
designed  for  children  who  are  able  to  read  easy  narratives 
with  some  degree  of  facility.  The  stories  are  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  each  representing  the  folklore  of  a 
different  country,  and  are  retold  by  the  author  in  a  style 
which  lends  them  new  interest  and  value. 

[The  above  books  and  others  to  be  reviewed  in  future 
numbers,  are  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Morang 
Educational  Co.,  Toronto.] 

Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London, 
W.,  have  published  an  Outline  of  Scottish  History,  from 
Roman  Times  to  the  Disruption.  (Cloth,  484  pages,  with 
illustrations,  maps  and  plans,  price  2s.  6d.).  This  httle 
book  should  become  popular,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  from  its 
attractive  pages  and  as  an  aid  to  revive  a  serious  interest 
in  Scottish  history.  It  is  a  clearly  written,  coherent, 
narrative,  not  overburdened  with  dates  and  names, — an 
absorbing  account  of  a  country  that  has  a  history. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
have  published  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  their  Advanced 
Class-book  of  Modern  Geography, — physical,  political,  com- 
mercial. (Cloth,  pages  866,  with  nine  coloured  maps;  price 
6s.)  This  standard  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  geography.  As  an 
exhaustive  epitome  of  all  geographical  knowledge,  especially 
of  the  British  Empire,  it  has  probably  no  competitor.  Its 
convenient  library  form  should  make  it  a  favorite  with 
business  men  as  well  as  schools. 

The  physical,  political  and  commercial  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  by  the  same  author,  and 
of  the  same  text  as  the  larger  work  above  described, 
William  Hughes,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  is  also  published  by  Messrs. 
Geo  Philip  and  Son,  London,  (cloth,  pages  228,  price  2s. 
6d.)  It  is  more  convenient  volume  than  the  larger  text 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  British  Empire  only,  and 
is  equally  serviceable. 

A  new  School  Map  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London. 
It  is  six  feet  by  four  (nearly),  is  clear  and  attractive  in 
its  graduated  shades  of  colouring.  It  gives  prominence 
to  the  strong  physical  features  of  the  Dominion,  and  its 
coast  lines  and  political  boundaries  are  clearly  marked. 
The  different  shades  of  colour  showing  land  elevations 
and  depths  of  sea  are  especially  excellent  and  helpful  to  the 
student's  eye. 

Das  Pahnlein  der  Sieben  Aufrecten,  a  story  by  Gottfried 
Keller,  is  published  with  notes  and  vocabulary  (cloth,  pages 
170)  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  author  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  German  novelists,  and  this  story — the 
Banner  of  the  Seven  Just  Men — is  a  picture  of  Swiss  life 
with  an  admirable  blending  of  humour  and  naturalness. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  also  publish  in  their 
"  Modern  Language  Series  "—now  so  well  known  and  so 
much  appreciated  by  scholars — Extracts  for  French  Com- 
position (cloth,  pages  147,  price  60  cents),  with  reference 
to  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  grammar,  notes  and 
vocabulary.  The  extracts  are  carefully  graded,  leading 
gradually  to  the  more  difficult  idiomatic  constructions. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY  OF   MOUNT  ALLISON    COLLEGE 

SACKVILLE,     N.     B. 

Complete  Faculties  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  and  Theology. 
ALL  DEPARTMENTS  WILL  OPEN  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  SESSION,  1907-8,  ON  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  19 


For  Calendar  containing  full  information  as  to  Courses 
of  Study,  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Degrees,  etc 


Address 


D.  ALLISON,  LL.D., 

Prtsidtnt. 


THE   next   Academic   year  begins    September  24,     1908,   when   Fourteen    County 
Scholarships  will  be  vacant.      These  Scholarships  (value  $60  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  July  2nd,  at  all  the  Gram- 
mar School  centres.      An  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value  $90)   will   be  offered   in 
competition  in  September.      The  St.  Andrew's  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  September 
by  the  Fredericton  Society  of  St.  Andrew.      Thorough  and  complete  courses  in  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 


University  of 
New    Brunswick. 


Copift  of  Calendar  containing  fuU  information  may  he  nbtainetl  from  the  undersigned. 

HAVELOCK    COY,    Esq.,    M.A.,    Rkoistrar  of  thr  Univbrsity,    FREDERICTON,   N.    B. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 


THE  CURRICULUM  comprises  courses  In  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Medicine  and  Law. 
Eighteen  Exhibitions  In  the  First  Year  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  (value  from  $100  to  $300)  will 

be  offered  for  competition  in  connection  with  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

Copies  of  the  Calendar    containing  full    information    regarding    courses  of  study,  etc.,  may  be  obtained   on 

application  to 

J.    A.    NICHOLSON,    M.A..    Registrar. 


Acadia 
University. 


L' 


ARGE    STAFF    OF    PROFESSORS    AND    INSTRUCTORS.      WELL 
EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES.     ALSO  LARGE  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING BUILDING,   WITH   INSTRUCTION   IN  WOODAVORKINfJ,  IRON 
WORKING,  AND  DRAWING 


THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  ARE  OFFERED  : 

Course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Course  leading  to  degree  of  Buchelor  of  Science. 
Abbreviated  Science  Course  without  diploma. 


(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4)     Special  Course  of  selecte<l  studies. 

jMT  Either  of  the  courses  (2]  and  |.3|  qualiflen  for  adriiiKsion   to  the  third   year  of  the   Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  McCJill  University,  without  examination. 

•  END   FOR    CALENDAR. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE,  WINDSOR,  N-  S. 


Founded  1790 


A   College    which    offers    thorough    teaching,    combined    with 
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1887  are  required  to  complete  that  year's  file.  The   Review    thanks   its    readers    for   the   many 
warm  greetings  which  it  has  received  at  this  season 

Acadia  University  has  completed  its  second  for-  and  wishes  them  in  return  a  happy  and  successful 

ward  movement  by  raising  $100,000  in  cash  sub-  \oar  in  their  work. 

scriptions.     This  entitles  the  university  to  receive  
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Supervisor  McKay's  Jubilee. 

In  the  December  Review  brief  mention  was  made 
of  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which  citizens  of  all 
classes,  teachers  and  school  children,  of  Halifax 
have  united  to  do  honour  to  Alexander  McKay, 
supervisor  of  schools  for  that  city.  Mr.  McKay  has 
just  completed  fifty  years  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
twenty-six  of  which  have  been  spent  in  supervising 
the  schools  of  Halifax.  His  activity  during  that 
period  has  not  been  confined  to  the  city  of  Halifax, 
but  has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  province. 
Next  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  there  has 
been  no  more  potent  influence,  during  these  years, 
in  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  Nova  Scotia 
than  that  of  Alexander  McKay. 

He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  and  in 
similar  gatherings  throughout  the  province  and  else- 
where; but  it  is  to  the  city  of  Halifax  that  he  has 
devoted  his  intense  energy  and  his  rare  executive 
ability.  He  has  brought  its  school  organization  to 
a  very  high  state  of  efficiency ;  he  has  secured  a 
staff  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  for  whose  mental 
and  material  improvement  he  has  unceasingly  de- 
voted himself ;  and  his  tactful  consideration  of  both 
teachers  and  children  has  won  for  him  their  affec- 
tionate regard.  Nor  has  he  been  unmindful  of  the 
welfare  of  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  suggesting  and 
aiding  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  moral  and  social 
improvement.  The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design  owes  its  existence,  in  great  measure,  to  his 
efforts.  .  I 

In  the  celebration  of  Supervisor  McKay's  Jubilee 
the  teachers  took  the  initiative,  presenting  him  with 
a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain ;  then  the  school 
board  voted  him  a  two  or  three  months'  vacation 
for  a  trip  abroad,  with  an  extra  grant,  in  addition 
to  his  salary,  of  $300  for  expenses ;  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  presented  him  mementoes  in  gold 
of  their  regard,  and  finally  the  citizens  of  Halifax 
held  a  public  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Mayor  Mac- 
Ilreith  presiding,  and  presented  him  with  an  illum- 
inated address  and  a  purse  of  $500  in  gold. 

The  Review  adds  its  congratulations  to  the  many 
warm  expressions  of  regard  that  have  been  shower- 
ed upon  Mr.  McKay.  Although  his  name  appears 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  he  has  been  so 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  Halifax  schools  as  to 


give  very  little  time  to  writing  editorials  for  the 
Review.  What  he  has  written  has  been  consistent 
with  the  rest  of  his  work — thoughtful  and  progres- 
sive. 


Picture  of  the  two  Young  Princes. 

The  beautiful  picture  that  is  sent  out  with  this 
number  of  the  Review  will  recall  a  tragic  story 
from  the  pages  of  English  history.  The  two  young 
princes,  Edward  V  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  sons 
of  Edward  IV,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  probably  murdered  by  their  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  made  himself  king  (1483). 
The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes  was  long  a 
mystery,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  clear ;  but  twenty 
years  after  their  disappearance  Sir  James  Tyrrel 
confessed  that  he  had  secretly  strangled  and  buried 
the  two  boys  in  the  Tower.  Two  hundred  years 
later  two  skeletons,  which  corresponded  to  their 
size,  were  discovered  buried  under  the  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  Tower.  The  painting 
is  by  Sir  John  Miilais  (pr  mil-lay'). 

The  two  lads  stand  as  if  in  fear,  pressing  close 
together.  The  elder  seems  to  feel  that  he  must  be 
brave  because  he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  emblem  just  below  his  knee.  His 
brother  places  one  trembling  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  grasps  the  elder's  fingers  with  the  other.  They 
look  in  different  directions,  as  if  they  heard  a  sound, 
and  the  painter  represents  a  shadow  like  that  of  a 
man  with  uplifted  arm  on  the  left  behind  them,  as 
if  ready  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 


One  of  His  Majesty's  inspectors  was  examining 
a  class  of  young  boys  in  mental  arithmetic.  "Now, 
my  boy,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  curduroyed  young- 
ster, in  front,  "  how  many  do  five  and  four  make?  " 
The  lad  scratched  his  head,  looked  inquiringly  at 
the  ceiling,  but  gave  no  answer.  "  Look  here,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  supposing  I  first  gave  you  five 
rabbits,  and  then  afterwards  gave  you  another  four. 
How  many  rabbits  would  you  have  altogether  ?  " 
The  boy  turned  his  eyes  upwards  again  for  a 
moment  and  then  cried  out  confidently,  "  Ten,  sir." 
"  Ten,  you  dunce !  "  said  the  inspector,  sharply ; 
"  how  ever  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  "  Coz,  sir, 
I've  got  a  rabbit  of  my  own  at  home ! " 
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Nature  Study  for  Winter.— I. 

A  "  Constant  Reader  "  of  the  Review  asks  for 
some  general  directions  for  carrying  on  nature  work 
during  the  winter.  The  following  outlines  may 
serve  for  January  and  February,  in  addition  to  those 
given  by  Mr.  Moore's  "  Nature  Study  Class  "  on 
another  page.  The  talks  may  occupy  five  or  ten 
minutes  every  day,  or  longer  if  the  teacher  has  time 
and  the  children  are  interested.  They  are  sure  to 
be  interested  if  the  nature  study  is  taken  from  what 
they  observe  about  their  homes,  in  their  walks  to 
and  from  school,  and  in  short  excursions  they  may 
make  with  their  teachers. 

Bring  the  children  into  sympathy  with  animals, 
their  habits  and  how  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
cold  of  winter.  What  has  become  of  the  countless 
numbers  of  insects  that  made  the  fields  alive  in 
October?  In  many  schools  there  are  cocoons, 
gathered  in  the  fall  from  apple  and  other  trees,  con- 
taining caterpillars ;  and  the  pupils  are  waiting  to 
see  what  will  come  out  of  these  cocoons  in  the  warm 
early  days  of  spring.  Many  insects,  such  as  butter- 
flies, moths,  etc.,  laid  their  eggs  in  some  safe  place 
and  then  died.  Some  bees  and  wasps,  after  their 
active  summer's  work,  are  sleeping  in  a  torpid  state 
in  the  ground,  or  in  hollow  trees.  The  bear — our 
largest  wild  animal,  except  the  moose — hibernates 
or  sleeps  through  the  winter  in  some  secure  hiding 
place.  The  moose,  caribou  and  deer  herd  together 
in  some  warm  secluded  spots  in  the  wilderness,  and 
browse  upon  lichens  and  the  tender  twigs  of  trees. 
The  fur  or  hair  of  the  wild  animals  and  of  many 
domestic  animals  grows  thick  and  warm  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  In  the  warm  days  of  spring 
this  covering  is  shed.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
have  noticed  tufts  of  hair  or  fur  where  the  cows  and 
other  domestic  animals  have  scratched  themselves 
against  the  fences  and  out-buildings  of  the  farm. 

This  adaptation  to  climate  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing facts  about  animals ;  another  is  how  their  colour 
is  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  The  children 
have  noticed  the  different  colour  of  the  rabbit  or 
hare  in  summer  and  in  winter.  This  is  for  protec- 
tion as  well  as  comfort.  The  hare  has  many 
enemies,  and  his  colour,  like  the  snow  in  winter 
and  like  the  dried  forest  leaves  in  summer,  admirably 
serves  the  purpose.  "Why  do  not  the  fox  and 
other  wild  animals  change  their  coats  in  winter?" 
some  pupils  will  ask ;  and  the  question  may  not  ad- 
mit of  a  ready  answer,  but  it  will  suggest  thinking 


and  conversation.  Some  animals  are  harmless  and 
not  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  others ; 
and  nature  may  help  to  befriend  them. 

The  woods  in  winter  are  not  gay  with  the  songs 
of  birds.  Where  are  these  feathered  friends? 
Some  are  still  with  us,  such  as  the  chickadee,  junco, 
pine  grosbeak  and  the  golden-crowned  kinglet,  that 
tiny  bird  whose  "  tchip,  tcheep  "  may  be  heard  in 
thick  coverts.  Will  the  boys  and  girls  remember 
these,  especially  the  chick-a-dees  and  juncoes,  and 
an  occasional  robin,  who,  in  the  coldest  weather  and 
in  the  deepest  snows,  will  come  about  our  dwellings 
when  food  is  scarce.  Do  not  disappoint  them,  but 
have  some  crumbs  and  suet  ready. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  teach  zoology 
or  ornithology,  but  an  appreciation  of  birds  and 
animals.  Talks  on  kindness  to  animals,  stories,  and 
pictures  of  birds  and  other  animals  in  their  homes 
will  be  interesting  supplements  of  the  teacher's 
lessons. 

Many  winter  birds  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, such  as  the  English  sparrows,  crows,  wood- 
peckers, blue  jays,  and  a  few  others.  Notice  the 
habits  of  these  and  how  they  obtain  their  food. 
Where  do  they  live  in  winter?  How  do  they  keep 
warm?  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  their 
pets  or  home  animals,  the  cat  or  dog,  and  the)  birds 
in  cages,  the  habits  of  these,  their  intelligence  when 
properly  taught  and  kind.y  treated.  The  claws  of 
the  cat,  the  soft,  tough  cushions  on  the  bottom  of 
her  paws,  the  sharp  teeth  in  front  for  cutting  the 
food  and  the  longer  teeth  for  tearing  it ;  all  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  way  cats  get  their  food,  and 
also  others  of  the  cat  family — the  lion,  tiger,  panther, 
etc.  Compare  the  dog  with  the  cat  and  his  food, 
and  the  way  he  obtains  it.  Has  he  the  same  tough 
cushions  on  his  paws?  Are  his  claws  as  sharp  as 
those  of  the  cat?  Are  there  five  on  the  front  feet 
and  four  on  the  back,  as  in  the  feet  of  the  cat? 
The  long  sensitive  whiskers  and  the  bright  eyes  of 
cats  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  help 
the  animal  to  find  the  way  in  dark  places.  Does 
the  dog  hunt  at  night?  Is  he  provided  with  whisk- 
ers ?  Which  makes  the  best  hunter,  the  dog  or  the 
cat? 

Other  members  of  the  dog  family,  such  as  the 
wolf  and  fox,  may  be  illustrated  by  pictures  and 
stories,  as  well  as  the  different  dogs  in  other 
countries,  as  the  Eskimo,  shepherd  and  St.  Bernard 
dogs.  Compare  the  dog  and  cat  with  grass-eating 
animals,  as  the  horse,  cow  and  sheep,  the  kinds  of 
food  they  use  and  the  manner  of  taking  it. 
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The  Nature  Study  Class— I. 
A  Hardy   Winter    Bird  and    its   Habits. 

W.  H.   MOOKR. 

Nature  students,  you  are  no  imaginary  class, 
many  of  you  have  been  met  personally  at  outings, 
at  different  times  and  places.  The  outing  for  Janu- 
ary will  be  along  the  river,  where  some  of  you  may 
get  a  chance  to  observe  one  of  our  hardy  winter 
birds. 

We  take  this  trip  at  this  season  because  we  will 
have  better  walking  now  than  later  in  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  will  be  deep  and  our  bird  will  be 
more  difficult  to  approach.  Doubtless  many  of  you 
h^ve  snow-shoes,  and  as  you  walk  through  the 
woods  you  will  notice  many  tracks  of  animals,  some 
large  and  some  very  small.  You  should  learn  to 
know  animals  by  their  footprints,  and  we  will  trv 
to  help  you  later. 

The  subject  for  this  month  will  be  the  .American 
golden-eye  whistler.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  will  not 
hurt  any  of  you,  for  it  is  only  a  duck.  There !  See ! 
Over  there  in  that  air-hole  in  the  river  you  notice 
a  number  of  dark  specks  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing. We  will  go  along  the  bank  behind  this  cluster 
of  red  willow  bushes  and  so  be  enabled  to  approach 
closely  to  our  point  of  interest.  As  we  go  along 
just  notice  the  colour  of  the  twigs  of  the  willows, 
for  about  June  your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  it 
again.  Yes,  we  wi'.I  stop  here,  for  this  is  the  best 
place  for  the  whole  class  to  observe  the  birds,  and 
there  is  quite  a  flock. 

Quite  right  you  are  in  thinking  there  are  two 
species  of  ducks  here.  No,  those  white  fellows  are 
not  eiders,  they  are  the  adult  male  whistlers,  and 
those  dark  coloured  ones  are  the  females  and  young 
males.  The  males  do  not  get  the  white  plumage 
before  the  second  year.  This  accounts  for  the 
small  number  of  white  birds  in  the  flock.  If  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  field  glass  with 
us  we  will  be  able  to  observe  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  bills  of  the  two  sexes,  the  bill  of  the  female 
being  the  smaller.  Where  do  they  go  for  food' 
Why  they  are  feeding  now  while  they  stay  under 
water.  They  remain  down  from  half  a  minute  to 
a  minute  and  one-half,  and  you  will  notice  they  come 
to  the  surface  near  where  they  go  down.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  grass  there  for  food !  No,  they  feed 
upon  fresh  water  molluscs,  both  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve, and  for  these  snails  the  ducks  must  dive  to 
the  bottom  and  gather  them  from  among  the  stones 


of  the  river  bed.  No,  the  snails  do  not  hibernate, 
but  congregate  where  there  are  warm  places  in  the 
water.  Warm  places  in  the  water?  Yes,  where 
this  open  water  is,  we  seldom  find  ice,  for  there  is 
a  good  stream  of  spring-water  flowing  in  here. 
This  is  a  favourite  roosting  place  for  ducks. 

They  come  here  for  miles  from  up  and  down 
river  out  of  the  other  air-holes.  When  coming  in 
to  roost  they  fly  low  over  the  water,  and  against 
the  wind,  in  flocks  of  from  two  to  twenty ;  the  time 
of  arrival  being  from  about  sundown  until  after 
dark.  The  whistler,  although  capable  of  seeing  well 
by  daylight,  is  greatly  handicapped  by  being  unable 
to  see  well  after  the  light  gets  dusky.  Rarely  can 
a  man  approach  them  within  two  hundred  yards  in 
daylight,  unless  he  tries  to  come  upon  them  un- 
awares. It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  this  species 
during  their  mating  season,  which  begins  here  late 
in  March  and  continues  throughout  April.  Should 
one  flock,  consisting  of  males,  both  old  and  young, 
and  females  be  swimming  about  and  observe  another 
flock  approaching  on  wing  and  about  to  alight,  the 
adult  males,  which  are  really  beautiful  birds,  swim 
out  in  advance,  as  also  do  the  males  of  the  newly 
arrived  flock,  and  proceed  toward  each  other. 
Occasionally  one  will  throw  its  head  back  until  its 
crest  rests  on  the  back  and  the  bill  points  upward, 
and  will  utter  a  note  sounding  like  z-z-z-eet.  It  is  a 
difficult  note  for  one  to  imitate,  but  once  heard  and 
its  source  observed,  it  is  not  readily  forgotten. 
After  this  introduction,  as  it  were,  the  members 
unite  in  one  flock  and  proceed  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  duck  fashion.  The  males  also  perform  these 
gesticulations  after  they  have  chosen  a  mate,  and  one 
may  frequently  see  the  male  throw  back  his  head 
and  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  uttering  this  pleas- 
ant note,  which  I  have  heard  only  in  spring  time. 

In  May  or  June,  when  the  female  is  engaged  in 
incubating  her  half-dozen  or  more  of  eggs,  the  male 
is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  enemies,  and  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  alluring  man  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nest, 
which  is  placed  generally  in  a  hollow  of  a  dead  tree 
or  stump,  or,  it  may  be,  in  an  old  crow's  nest. 

How  well  I  remember  walking  along  the  tree- 
grown  shore  of  an  island  and  being  accosted  by  an 
adult  male,  which  flew  near,  making  a  piteous  whin- 
ing sound,  .\fter  alighting  upon  the  water  a  short 
distance  away,  he  would  keep  some  distance  between 
us  so  long  as  I  followed  in  a  certain  direction.  If 
I  returned  to  the  place  of  our  first  meeting  he  would 
promptly  begin  his  alluring^  performances.      After 
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following  for  some  time,  he  evidently  was  satisfied, 
and  flew  away.  Why?  This  species  breeds  quite 
abundantly  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  southward  flight  begins  about  the 
first  of  October.  The  adults  moult  in  July  and 
,\ugust,  and  at  this  period  are  sometimes  quite  un- 
able to  fly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  too  great  a  number 
of  the  flight  feathers  at  one  time. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  whistler,  besides  man, 
are  the  large  owls,  which  take  them  at  night.  The 
mink  and  fox  steal  ujxjn  them  when  upon  shore, 
and  also  pick  up  wounded  birds. 

This  species  gets  its  common  name  from  its 
beautiful  golden-yellow  eyes,  the  whistling  sound 
produced  by  the  wings  in  flight,  and  because  it  may 
be  found  throughout  North  .America.  The  scientific 
name  is  ClanguUi  Americana. 


There  are  many  ways  of  getting  parents  to  visit 
a  school.  One  is  to  have  a  standing  committee  of 
pupils,  whose  duty  it  is  to  invite  visitors.  Such  a 
committee  should  be  changed  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  a  record  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of 
visitors  secured  by  each  committee.  In  this  way 
competition  will  be  aroused  among  the  children,  and 
even  among  the  parents. 


Everything,  bcjth  in  nature  and  the  works  of  man. 
is  produced  by  a  process  of  building.  The  rock  is 
built  up  of  atoms;  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  the 
man  are  made  of  cells ;  a  house  is  built  of  bricks, 
and  a  book  is  built  of  letters.  .\  world  is  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  fonns,  and  a  city  of  a  large 
number  of  houses.  The  arts,  sciences,  and  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  are  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals. The  history  of  a  nation  is  the  building  of 
its  deeds. — Sel. 


My  school  days  were  happy,  seriously  speaking. 
I  was  a  happy  boy  ;  all  the  year  round  I  was  hapj)} . 
-And  in  the  loyal,  tender,  loving  niches  of  n)y  heart 
I  have  builded  the  fairest  shrines  my  affection  can 
fashion,  wherein  1  have  placed  the  images  of  tlu' 
saints  who  were  my  school  teachers.  Some  of  them 
are  living ;  some  are  dead ;  a'.l  are  old  and  gra> . 
But  there,  where  I  alone  can  .see  them,  they  are  all 
living:  they  are  all  young,  with  the  morning  light 
of  love  and  enthusiasm  shining  in  their  face-;. 
Memory  makes  them  beautiful,  and  the  years  cluster 
about  their  brows  like  stars. — Robert  J .  Btirdetlc. 


Canadian   Literature. — I. 
Two  Pioneer  Poets   of   Canada. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 

Professor  Cappon,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Canadian 
Poetry,"  says : 

The  true  Canadian  poet  will  be  he  who  manages  to  gel 
the  right  materials  of  Canadian  life  into  his  song  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  world  may  feel  what  it  is  that  gives 
Canada  character  and  significance  amongst  nations.  1  do 
not  mean  that  we  need  any  more  heroic  odes  on  Canada, 
•  or  celebrations  of  Lundy's  Lane  or  Chrysler's  Farm,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  poetry  which  is  able  to  present  the  vital 
features  of  Canadian  life  in  ordinary  scenes  and  incidents 
which  we  recognize  with  pride  and  tenderness  as  dis- 
tinctively national. 

It  may  be  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  too  young  in 
experience  for  this  true  national  poet  to  appear  just 
yet.  Perhaps  Canada  is  like  the  ship  "  Dimbula  " 
in  Kipling's  story,  who  only  "  found  herself  "  and 
her  voice  after  the  first  hard  voyage,  where  all  her 
parts  learned  to  work  together  and  together  to  resist 
the  force  of  storm  and  tempest.  However  this  may 
be,  we  are  still  looking  for  this  true  Canadian  poet 
who  will  rouse  our  "  pride  and  tendencies  "  in  our 
distinctive  characteristics,  as,  for  example.  Burns 
does  for  Scotland. 

But  Canada  is  not.  and  has  not  been,  without  her 
national  singers.  I'Vom  very  early  times  in  her 
history,  she  has  given  birth  to  men  and  women  who 
have  expressed  in  verse,  for  themselves  and  for 
their  fellow-countrymen,  delight  in  her  natural 
beauty,  pride  in  her  history  and  faith  in  her  destiny. 
Some  of  these,  especially  among  the  writers  of  our 
own  day,  have  reached  a  iiigh  level  of  literary  attain- 
ment. Their  ]Kx;try  stands  on  its  own  merits, 
and  is  judged  without  reference  to  the  country  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  Hut  there  are  others 
whose  work,  if  tried  by  this  universal  standard,  will 
be  found  wanting.  Their  aspirations  may  have 
been  as  high,  their  feeling  as  pure  and  strong,  their 
eflForts  as  earnest,  but  in  accomplishment  they  have 
fallen  short.  'S'et  they  have  their  place  in  the 
history  of  our  country's  literary  development,  and 
their  claim  on  our  attention.  1^3s])ecially  is  this 
true  of  those  ])ioneer  writers  of  verse  who,  in  all 
the  roughness  of  early  colonial  life,  amidst  the- 
struggle  for  m.iterial  necessities,  vvitli  little  of 
stimulation  ur  encouragement,  still  hel])e(l  to  keep 
iilive  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  recognition  of  the 
higher  needs  of  man's  life.  The  torch  of  |)oetr\', 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  burned  low  in  their  hands,  hut 
at  least  they  passed  it  on. 

Writing  of   the   period   of   t'anadian    historv   be- 
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tween  the  concession  of  responsible  government  and 
confederation,  Dr.  Bonrinot  says : 

The  poems  (of  this  period)  were  imbued  with  a  truly 
Canadian  spirit — with  a  love  for  Canada,  its  scenery,  its 
history,  and  its  traditions.  None  of  the  writers  were  great 
poets,  but  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  gifted  with  a 
measure  of  true  poetic  genius. 

Among  the  poets  to  whom  Dr.  Bourinot  refers 
was  Charles  Kingston  Sangster,  whose  poems,  "The 
St.  Lawrence  Rapid  "  and  "  The  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham," are  well  known  to  our  school  children. 
Sangster  was  born  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  Julv 
i6th,  1822.  His  grandfather  was  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist  of  Scottish  birth,  who  had  served  as  a 
soldier  for  thirty  years.  His  father  was  a  ship- 
wright, but  he  died  when  the  future  poet  was  only 
two  years  old,  leaving  his  family  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions.  Sangster's  mother  had  to 
work  very  hard,  and  the  boy  left  school  to  support 
himself  when  still  very  young.  This  he  probably 
did  without  any  great  regret,  as  at  that  time,  long 
before  the  system  of  free  schools  was  even  thought 
of,  education  in  Ontario  was  at  a  very  low  point. 
Sangster  himself  tells  us  that  he  certainly  learned 
nothing  about  writing  English  from  his  teachers, 
who  could  not  even  speak  correctly.  After  ten 
years'  service  in  the  Ordinance  Department  at 
Kingston,  Sangster  went  to  Amherstburg,  where  he 
began  to  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter ;  he  went  on 
with  this  kind  of  work,  either  as  reporter  or  editor, 
in  different  towns  in  Ontario  until  1867,  when  he 
entered  the  civil  service  at  Ottawa.  All  this  time 
he  had  been  writing  verse,  as  well  as  prose,  for  the 
public  journals,  and  his  first  volume  of  collected 
poems  was  published  in  1856.  He  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  source  that  Air. 
Roberts  suggests  in  "  Canadian  Streams :  " 

Oh  rivers  rolling  to  the  sea 
From  lands  that  bear  the  maple  tree. 
How  swell  your  voices  with  the  strain 
Of  loyalty  and  liberty. 

O   unsung  streams — not  splendid  themes 
'    Ye  lack  to  fire  your  patriot  dreams ! 
Annals  of  glory  gild  your  waves, 
Hope  freights  your  tides,  Canadian  streams ! 

The  streams  have  not  been  left  altogether  unsung, 
however,  for  Sangster's  book  was  called  "'  The  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  and  other  Poems." 
The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  an 
account  of  an  imaginary  voyage  with  a  dearly-loved 
companion  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the 
Saguenay.  There  is  little  action  in  the  poem,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  passages  of  description,  and  poetic 


reflection  inspired  by  the  scenes  through  which  the 
poet  passes.  Many  of  these  expressions  of  feeling 
are  patriotic  in  nature.  The  verse  form  is  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  with  occasional  lyrics. 

In  i860  appeared  "  Hesperus,  and  other  Poems 
and  Lyrics,"  a  volume  which  added  to  the  reputation 
that  Sangster  had  already  gained.  His  poems  were 
favourably  noticed  in  both  English  and  American 
journals ;  and  among  those  who  recognized  the 
writer  as  a  true  poet  were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Jean  Ingelow.  The  latter  said  of  his  verse, 
that  it  was  "  never  careless  and  never  affected." 
Among  the  poet's  qualities  we  notice  a  strong  love 
of  nature,  a  sturdy  patriotism,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  praise  of  peace*  in  "  The  Plains  of  Abraham," 
a  martial  spirit.  The  latter  was  perhaps  nourished 
by  thoughts  of  his  soldier  grandfather,  and  finds 
expression  in  lines  like  those  in  "  The  Song  of 
Canada : " 

Sons  of  the  mighty  race,  whose  sires 
Aroused  the  martial  flame 

That  filled  with  smiles 
The  triune  isles 
Through  all  their  heights  of  fame ! 

With  hearts  as  brave  as  theirs, 
With  hopes  as  strong  and  high, 

We'll  ne'er  disgrace 

The  honoured  race. 
Whose  deeds  can  never  die. 

Let  but  the  rash  intruder  dare 
To  touch  our  darling  strand, 

The  martial  fires 

That  thrilled  our  sires 
Would  flame  throughout  the  land. 

That  he  could  also  write  in  a  strain  of  simple 
pathos  is  shown  by  the  following  little  poem : 

A  Light  in  the  Window  Pane. 
A  joy  from  my  soul  has  departed, 

A  bliss  from  my  heart  is  flown. 
As  weary,  weary  hearted 

I  wander  alone,  alone. 
The  night  wind  sadly  sigheth, 

A  withering,  wild  refrain 
And  my  heart  within  me  dieth, 

For  the  light  in  the  \vindo\^  pane. 

The  stars  overhead  are  shining. 

As  brightly  as  e'er  they  shone. 
As  heartless,  sad,  repining, 

I  wander,  alone,  alone. 
A  sudden  flash  comes  streaming. 

And  flickers  adown  the  lane, 
But  no  more  for  me  is  gleaming 

The  light  in  the  window  pane. 


*  The  last  line  of  this  poem,  as  printed  in  N.  B.  Reader, 
No.  3,  p.  178,  should  surely  read.  "Is  harsh  discord  to  the 
music  of  your  undertoned  acclaim,''  instead  of  "In  harsh 
music,  etc. 
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The  voices  that  pass  me  are  cheerful. 

Men  laugh  as  the  night  winds  moan, 
They  cannot  tell  how   fearful 

'Tis  to  wander  alone,  alone. 
For  them,  with  each  night's  returning, 

Life  singeth  its  tenderest  strain 
Where  the  beacon  of  love  is  burning 

The  light  in   the   window   pane. 

Oh  sorrow,  beyond  all  sorrows 

To  which  human  life  is  prone. 
Without  thee,  through  all  the  tomorrows 

To  wander  alone,  alone ! 
Oh  dark,  deserted  dwelling 

Where  hope  like  a  lamb  was  slain ! 
No  voice  from  thy  lone  walls  welling, 

No  light  in  thy  window  pane! 

The  poet  was  depressed  at  times  by  the  want  of 
public  appreciation  of  his  work ;  but  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  written  rather  late  in  life,  he  says : 

Fame  is  dross  to  me.  I  write  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty,  and  succeed  or  fail,  what  little  light  I  have  shall 
not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 

He  died  at  Ottawa  in  1893. 


Sangster  is  said  to  have  "  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  poet  who  made  appreciative  use  of  Canadian 
subjects  in  his  poetical  works."  In  1861  there  was 
published  at  Toronto  "  The  P^migrant,  and  other 
Poems,"  a  book  which  also  dealt  with  Canadian  sub- 
jects, and  was  imbued  with  Canadian  sentiment. 
The  writer,  Alexander  McLachlan,  was  not.  like 
Sangster,  a  native  born,  but  came  to  Canada  from 
Scotland  in  1840,  when  he  was  twenty-two.  He 
had  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Glasgow,  but. 
not  unlike  some  immigrants  of  our  own  time,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  no  a])i)rcnticeship  was 
needed  to  such  a  business  as  farming.  .\t  any  rate, 
he  tried  farming  in  Ontario,  but  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. He  afterwards  held  the  ])ost  of  govern- 
ment emigration  agent  for  Scotland.  He  had  many 
appreciative  readers  during  his  lifetime,  and,  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Orangeville,  Ontario, 
in  1896,  his  poetical  works  were  collected  and  cditc.l 
in  one  volume,  with  an  introduction  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.  Professor  Cappon  speaks  of  Mc- 
Lachlan as  ■'  that  hardy  se'f-taught  Canadian  Scot,"' 
of  the  sincerity  of  feeling  in  his  poetry,  and  of  "  his 
peculiarly  Scotch  strain,  with  its  ])athos,  its  rever- 
ence and  its  radicalism  all  so  distinctively  Scotch.'" 

In  the  poem  called  "  Indian  Summer. "  there  is 
feeling  for    nature's    moods,    together  with    a  sim- 


plicity of  language,  that  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth. 
We  quote  from  the  first  and  last  stanzas : 

Down  through  the  blue  the  sun  has  driven 
And  stands  between  the  earth  and  heaven, 

In  robes  of  smouldering  flame. 
A  smoking  cloud  before  him  hung, 
A  mystic  veil,  for  which  no  tongue 

Of  earth  can  find  a  name. 

The  air  is  thick  with  golden  haze, 
The  woods  are  in  a  dreamy  maze, 

The  air  enchanted  seems. 
Have  we  not  left  the  realms  of  care. 
And  entered  in  the  regions  fair 

We  see  in  bHssful  dreams? 

O   Indian  summer,  there's   in  thee 
.\  stillness,  a  serenity, 

A  spirit  pure  and  holy 
Which  makes  October's  gorgeous  train 
Seem  but  a  pageant  light  and  vain, 

Untouched  by  melancholy ! 
But  who  can  paint  the  deep  serene — 
The  holy  stillness  of  thy  mien — 

The  calm  that's  in  thy  face, 
Which  make  us  feel,  despite  of  strife. 
And  all  the  turmoil  of  our  life, 

Karth  is  a  holy  place? 
Here,  in  the  woods,  we'll  talk  with  thee, 
Here,  in  thy  forest  sanctuary. 

We'll  learn  thy  simple  lore; 
.\nd  neither  poverty  nor  pain. 
Nor  strife  of  tongues,  nor  thirst  for  gain, 

Shall  ever  vex  us  more. 

(The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  information  in  this  series 
of  articles  to  Morgan's  Canadian  Biography,  Dr.  Rand's 
Treasury  of  Canadian  I'crse,  MacMurchy's  Canadian  Lit- 
erature, and  for  details  of  Sangstcr's  life  to  an  article  by 
the  late  Dr.  Stewart  in  the  Canadian  .\faga:ine  for  May. 
1896.] 


.\s  soon  as  any  trouble  is  afoot  between  a  home 
and  school,  the  teacher  should  do  what  she  can  to 
remedy  it.  She  should  go  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  by  her  honest,  frank  and  kind  conversation 
with  him,  stop  the  trouble  and  get  his  friendship 
and  respect.  To  do  this  she  must  have  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  sympathy,  and  be  able  to  see  mat- 
ters from  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  she 
has  the  trouble.  But  if  the  teacher  is  to  blame  in 
the  first  place?  Then  there  is  nothing  better  than 
to  own  up  to  it  frankly  and  to  show  a  proper  desire 
to  make  things  right. — Scl. 


Thank  you  for  your  great  interest  in  subscribers. 
I  find  the  Review  a  great  help,  and  eagerly  look  for 
its  coming  each  month. — H.  K.  B. 
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The  Federation  of  Rural  Forces.— II. 

The  Character  of  the  Forces  Available 

I. — The  Home. 
T.   Hunter  Boyd. 

In  a  former  article  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  natnre  and  extent  of  onr  needs ;  it  now 
remains  to  undertake  the  far  more  agreeable  task 
of  reviewing  the  forces  at  work  which  consciously 
or  otherwise  are  relieving  them.  The  first  i)lace 
must  be  accorded  to  the  home.  The  earliest  and 
most  constant  influences  are  exerted  in  the  homes, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  rural  homes,  because 
the  town  child  is  subject  to  the  potency  of  the  street. 
The  cities  have  their  problems,  but  we  are  concern- 
ed with  none  of  them  just  now,  except  to  say  that 
in  a  larger  degree  than  many  urban  populations 
appear  to  realize,  the  rural  prob'em  is  also  a  city 
problem.  The  towns  are  constantly  replenished 
from  the  country,  and  it  is  to  their  interest,  even  on 
the  lowest  basis,  that  a  regard  for  the  highest  in  all 
respects  should  be  steadily  sustained.  The  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  sacred  right  to  expect  that 
the  finest  fruit  of  its  efforts  should  be  conserved. 
If  country  wishes  to  imitate  tozvii.  let  it  be  jealous 
to  emulate  only  that  which  merits  adoption. 

Parents  in  a  (jod-fearing  home  on  a  farm  should 
be  able  to  make  more  delible  impressions,  for  they 
have  fewer  competitive  influences.  Individuality 
should  be  more  marked,  but  there  is  need  to  beware 
of  isolation  and  ultra-individua'ism.  Wherever 
this  is  abnormal,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to- 
wards suspicion,  jealousy,  and  sometimes  a  harsh- 
ness which  renders  co-o])eration  amongst  farmers, 
as  a  class,  well-nigh  an  impossibility. 

Conditions  are  entirely  changed  in  the  history  of 
even  one  generation.  I'ormerly  there  was  only  a 
local  market  to  be  considered,  business  was  done 
by  trading  in  kind,  there  were  no  mail  order  trans- 
portations, and  only  large  merchants  found  it  neces- 
sary to  studv  the  market  columns.  The  horizon 
was  verv  limited,  needs  were  simpler,  but  the  effort 
to  cope  with  them  furnisherl  an  erlucation  which 
did  not  get  its  due  merit.  Now  the  too  frequent 
and  mistaken  idea  of  ajiing  the  superficialities  of 
town  life  have  eliminated  many  good  things  by  the 
rural  house  door  which  educators  would  fain  intro- 
duce re-labelled  by  the  schoolhouse  window. 
"  Manual  training  "  and  "  domestic  economy  "  were 
never  named,  were  taught,  however,  empirically. 
and   produced    resourceful    men    and   women.        If 


parents  could  only  realize  the  nature  of  the  forces 
that  were  reduced  in  efficiency,  when  the  log  cabins 
were  deserted,  they  might  become  more  tolerant  of 
those  who  propose  to  amend  these  character-form- 
ing deficiencies  by  making  provision  for  them  in 
the  best  educational  programmes  of  to-day.  The 
intelligence  was  trained  through  the  occupations, 
and  no  one  desires  to  minimize  the  va'ue  of  the  pro- 
ducts. Hut  how  great  are  the  economic  and,  indus- 
trial changes !  The  home  is  no  longer  the  unit,  but 
the  countv  or  ])rovince,  and  the  boys  who  re- 
main on  the  farm  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  their 
community  or  country  to  a  greater  degree  than  some 
of  their  fellows  who  go  into  offices  or  stores.  If 
a  clerk  proves  dishonest,  he  may  temporarily  affect 
the  business  of  his  employer ;  but  if  a  young  farmer 
shipped  a  dishonest  barrel  of  apples  (but  for  the 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  Marks  .\ct  inspector)  he 
could  damage  the  reputation  of  a  whole  consign- 
ment. Let  a  man  ship  a  carload  of  turnips  that  are 
not  worth  hauling,  and  he  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
reputation  of  his  county.  Hence,  the  home  must 
increasingly  be  relied  upon  for  cultivation  of  integ- 
rity, thoroughness,  accuracy,  promptness  and 
system. 

The  Church. 

The  most  constant  factor  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
home.  The  church  is  a  powerful  agent  when  un- 
interruptedly present.  But  it  is  precisely  in  the 
rural  sections  that  there  is  a  constant  fluctuation. 
There  are  nearly  600  school  districts  in  New  Bruns- 
wick having  a  claim  on  the  poor  aid  to  the  extent 
of  almost  $12,000;  and  when  people  act  thus  in  the 
matter  of  education,  which  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity, and  where  there  are  legal  requirements,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  rural  congregations  are  so  univer- 
sally in  a  dependent  condition.  This  makes  pastoral 
tenure  uncertain,  necessitates  large  areas  for  over- 
sight, invites  only  student  or  untrained  service,  and 
in  too  many  cases  the  men  who  have  such  spiritual 
charges  lack  the  buoyancy  that  would  ensure  their 
best.  Improved  agricultural  conditions  ought  to 
make  the  work  of  the  churches  more  effective  and 
the  services  more  regular ;  and  apart  from  the  high- 
est considerations,  which  require  no  mention  here, 
one  of  the  prime  agencies  for  promoting  the  social 
instincts,  and  securing  co-operation,  is  the  church. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  attend  the  same  church, 
perhaps  not  even  desirable,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
overstate  the  desirability  of  attending  some  church. 
It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  some  rural  churches 
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were  institutions,  but  all  should  be  inspirers  of  what 
is  best.  If  the  altruistic  tendencies  are  cultivated. 
every  Sabbath  it  may  be  easier  for  centralization  of 
schools  to  be  adopted,  or  the  production  of  one  chief 
commodity  to  become  the  ambition  of  the  parishion- 
ers. It  would  surely  be  easier  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  bacon  hog  husbandry,  or  a  large  mail  order 
for  first  class  seed  grain,  or  the  reproach  that  New 
Brunswick  has  not  one  co-operative  cow-testing 
association.  When  we  have  a  body  of  laymen  in 
all  denominations,  who  are  as  ])rominent  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  brighter 
day  will  dawn ;  and  instead  of  thousands  of  dollars 
being  expended  by  all  the  churches  to  help  along 
poor  districts  in  these  provinces,  the  people  will  be 
self-respecting  and  lending  aid  to  pioneers  in  the 
west. 

III. — The  School. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  school  requires 
modification.  The  affiliation  of  normal  college  and 
agricultural  college  at  Truro  makes  the  ])rospect 
brighter  for  the  country  child  in  Xova  Scotia,  and 
the  opening  of  evening  technical  schools  may  render 
the  inauguration  of  rural  evening  school  work 
somewhat  more  likely.  When  batches  of  students 
begin  to  return  from  Ste.  .\nne  de  Rellevue  to  share 
with  others  the  benefits  we  hope  for  from  that  insti- 
tution, still  more  may  be  expected.  Principal  Jas. 
W.  Robertson  gave  an  address  in  Halifax  in  March. 
1903,  in  which  he  spoke  of  evening  continuation 
classes  in  rural  districts  in  connection  with  groups 
of  schools,  or  in  connection  with  consolidated 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  know  there  is  one 
group  of  schools  in  Xova  Scotia  under  the  efficient 
care  of  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  I'.  .'\.,  of  Truro.  In 
Nova  Scotia  some  fifty  schools'  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  about  twenty  sections.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  too  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  financial 
aspect  of  this  movement.  Many  persons  hoped  to 
get  off  with  less  taxation,  and  are  disgruntled  if 
these  results  are  not  achieved.  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  anxious  to  .secure  better  results  for  the  same 
outlay.  Some  are  more  anxious  to  increase  bank 
accounts  than  to  expand  the  minds  of  the  children. 
In  the  address  by  Dr.  Robertson  at  Halifax,  just 
referred  to,  he  said :  "  .\s  there  is  progress  out  of 
ignorance  into  enlightenment,  out  of  helplessness 
into  personal  ability,  out  of  selfishness  into  public 
spirit,  there  is  much  substantial  gain."  Is  it  not 
almost  time  that  campaign  work  was  undertaken 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  rural  sections  by  means 


of  stereopticon  work,  showing  the  existing  build- 
ings in  all  the  provinces,  and  pictures  of  school 
gardens,  mode  of  transportation,  and  so  on? 
Hitherto  our  schools  have  been  uniformly  affected 
by  the  requirements  of  the  classical  side  of  our 
universities ;  is  it  not  almost  time  that  agricultural 
colleges  were  equally  potent  in  determining  the 
curricula  of  rural  sections?  Surely  practical  pur- 
suits ought  to  be,  in  a  larger  degree,  the  basis  of 
education.  Cannot  school  work  be  more  closely 
associated  with  familiar  objects,  and  the  school  be 
made  the  natural  exprei^sion  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  found? 

//  this  cannot  be  uiid<^rtakeu  during  the  day,  it 
ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  evenings,  for  those 
who  are  loyal  enough  to  stay  and  cultivate  their 
otvn  province,  and  upon  zuhom  the  persistence  and 
improvement  of  our  chief  resources  depend. 

The  latest  movement  in  the  United  States  is  the 
inauguration  of  the  N'ational  Society  for  promotion 
of  industrial  education.  The  sooner  we  wake  up 
to  realize  that  commercial  supremacy  depends  upon 
industrial  superiority  the  better.  There  are  far  too 
many  persons  and  comnumities  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  hoping  for  boons  by  change  of 
government,  or  re-adjustments  of  tariffs,  whilst 
farms  are  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

IV. — The  Libraky. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  library.  The 
value  of  good  literature  is  now  more  generally  re- 
cognized, but  facilities  for  providing  it  are  not  so 
efficient  in  rural  sections  as  they  should  be.  In 
many  sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  the  most 
intimate  relation  between  the  school  and  the  public 
library.  Scholars  are  no  longer  content  with  snip- 
pets from  great  authors  in  their  school  readers,  but 
ask  and  receive  the  entire  works  of  literary  men, 
or  pursue  their  bent  with  biography  and  travel. 
There  are  not  many  ]niblic  libraries  in  these  pro- 
vinces, and  not  all  of  them  have  children's  sections. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  good  section  in  St. 
John,  and  the  movement  is  growing.  Probably  the 
best  instance  of  co-ordination  is  to  be  found  in 
-Amherst,  N.  .S.,  where  Principal  Lay  is  both  edu- 
cator and  librarian.  The  citizens  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated u])on  the  commodious  premises,  the 
choice  selection  of  volumes,  and  especially  the  guide 
to  its  contents.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  vil- 
lage could  not  procure  precisely  the  same  volumes, 
not  always  on  hand  at  the  same  time  as  in  .Vmherst, 
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but  all  the  works  could  be  secured  in  turn  by  affilia- 
tion with  McGill  travelling  library. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  where  a  bonus  is  given  to  teach- 
ers in  rural  schools  for  care  of  libraries,  not  twenty 
in  the  province  availed  themselves,  and  not  more 
than  $ioo  government  grant  was  made  for  this 
purpose;  and  less  than  $300  was  expended  on  new 
books.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  was  a 
fair  demand  in  the  scientific  section,  and  adults 
participated.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  amount  ex- 
pended during  the  past  few  years  has  been  about 
$300.  Matters  might  be  improved  considerably  if 
rural  communities,  as  a  whole,  would  undertake  to 
use  the  libraries,  though  the  schools  could  still  be 
the  custodians.  Meantime  the  most  obscure  rural 
community  can  ask  to  participate  in  the  treasures 
of  McGill  University  to  the  value  of  $250  per  year 
for  the  small  cost  of  $12,  if  there  can  be  brought 
about  a  federation  of  rural  forces — the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  and,  not  least,  the  organization 
provided  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  system. 


A  Sugrgestion  for  Hig-h  School  Literature. 

In  teaching  Milton's  companion  poems,  "  L' Alle- 
gro'' and  "  II  Penseroso,"  the  following  device  has 
been  found  to  add  to  the  student's  interest  and 
appreciation.  Write  the  poems  out  in  parallel 
columns,  section  for  section,  with  distinguishing 
headings,  thus : 


L'AUegro. 
(the  birth  of  melancholy) 
Hence,  loathed  melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus    and    blackest    mid- 
night born 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes  and  shrieks 
and  sights  unholy, 
(Melancholy  is  banished) 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 


II  Penseroso. 
(the   origin  of  joys) 
Hence,  vain  deluding  joys 
The  brood  of   folly  without 

father  bred. 
How  little  you  bestead, 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with 

all   your  toys! 
(Joys  are  consigned  to) 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 


And  so  on  to  the  end.  It  takes  careful  study  to 
match  the  corresponding  passages,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  a  mere  mechanical  exercise,  for  the  beauties 
of  the  poem  are  more  clearly  discovered  by  being 
thus  closly  contrasted.  [The  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  suggestion  to  Professor  Stockley,  lately  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. — E.  R.] 


A  love  of  nature,  as  John  Burroughs  says,  is 
never  to  be  cultivated  by  ''  dumping  a  lot  of  bare 
facts  on  children."  "  To  make  it  a  task,"  he  says, 
"  there's  no  good  in  that.  Let  children  soak  them- 
selves in  the  atmosphere  of  nature.  Don't  stick  it 
on  the  outside.  Let  them  absorb  it.  What  we 
want  is  the  love  of  these  things.  If  we  have  that, 
it  deepens  our  enjoyment  of  life." 


A  Reading:  Lesson. 

Victoria  C.  Wright   (Adapted.) 
The  Children's  Hour. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice  and  laughing  AUegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A   sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall! 

They  cUmb  up  into  my  turret 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 
Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all ! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away! 

— H.  IV.  Longfellow. 

I  selected  for  grade  four  the  "  Children's  Hour  " 
for  a  reading  lesson  because  there  is  so  much  in 
that  little  poem,  and  I  have  heard  teachers  say  they 
find  it  difficult  to  teach  to  children.  When  I  assigfu- 
ed  the  lesson,  I  said  that  our  next  lesson  was  a  beau- 
tiful poem.  As  there  would  be  much  to  learn,  we 
would  have  to  go  very  slowly,  and  we  would  study 
the  first  five  verses  at  home.  I  told  the  children  to 
try  to  look  up  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  any  diffi- 
cult words,  and  we  would  talk  about  them   in   the 
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class  and  the  beauty  of  the  language  used.  I  also 
asked  them  to  learn  the  author's  name,  and  any 
other  poems  of  his  they  could  find  elsewhere;  in 
fact,  to  get  all  the  information  they  could  about  him. 

When  the  hour  for  reading  came  next  day,  I 
began  by  asking  the  author's  name.  They  said  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  and  some  knew  Henry  as  the  first 
name;  so  I  wrote  on  the  board  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  No  one  had  learned  where  he  belong- 
ed, so  I  wrote,  Born  in  Portland,  Maine,  lived  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
I  told  them  of  his  house  in  Cambridge,  and  that 
there  was  a  hall  there  called  after  him,  also  a  park. 
One  or  two  told  me  they  corresponded  with  some 
friends  in  Portland,  Maine,  so  I  told  them  to  try  to 
get  a  post  card  with  the  picture  of  his  house.  Others 
had  magazines  with  pictures  of  him  and  his  house, 
so  I  told  them  to  bring  these. 

They  all  knew  the  poems  in  the  reader  that  he 
had  written,  "The  Brook  and  the  Wave"  and  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Song,"  and  many  were  anxious  to 
tell  me  of  other  poems,  so  I  wrote  a  number  on  the 
board,  as  "The  Rainy  Day,"  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  "Hiawatha," 
"  Evangeline,"  etc.  I  promised  that  some  Friday 
afternoon  I  would  read  them  Hiawatha's  first  deer 
hunt,  and  about  his  mittens,  and  the  building  of  his 
canoe.  I  encouraged  those  who  had  a  copy  of 
Longfellow's  poems  at  home  to  get  some  one  to 
read  selections  to  them.  Their  teacher  of  last  ye.nr 
had  told,  or  read,  to  them  "  The  Birds  of  Killinsj- 
worth,"  and  I  told  them  "The  Story  of  Evangeline." 
Perhaps  you  will  think  all  this  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  never  a  word  about  the  lesson  : 
but  it  does  not  take  so  much  time  as  you  would 
think;  and  if  it  did,  what  is  one  aim  in  teaching; ? 
Is  it  not  to  encourage  the  children  to  find  out  the 
standard  authors  and  their  works,  and  direct  them 
what  to  read  in  each  grade?  If  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  were  seconded  by  parents,  ue  would  not 
have  so  many  young  men  whose  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish literature  ends  with  "  Nick  Carter's  "  library, 
or  young  women,  whose  favourite  author  is  Bcrtlia 
M.  Clay.  It  was  because  a  teacher  told  me  that 
those  selections  in  the  old  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
readers,  "  Archery  in  the  Olden  Time,"  "The  Siefje 
of  Torquilstone,"  etc.,  were  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  I  first  read  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  subsef|uently 
other  of  his  books.  Don't  be  afraid  of  your  time : 
think  of  results. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  subject.    Having  discuss- 


ed the  author  and  his  works,  take  up  the  lesson  pro- 
per. Read  the  poem  through.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  have  one  or  two  read  the  first  verse.  It 
will  not  be  well  read  till  it  is  understood,  so  proceed 
to  discuss  it.  "Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight." 
Ask  what  time  that  is.  By  questioning  they  will 
tell  you  early  in  the  evening.  "  When  the  night  is 
beginning  to  lower."  What  time  did  Longfeik'\\ 
spend  with  his  children?  The  evening.  What 
should  he  have  said?  Between  the  daylight  and 
dark  ?  Why  did  he  put  it  the  other  way  ?  For  the 
sake  of  rhythm.  They  have  learned  already  that 
poets  have  privileges  that  other  people  must  not 
take  with  English.  Ask  them  what  time  we  call 
between  daylight  and  dark.  Some  one  will  tell  you 
twilight.  Get  them  to  see  that  twilight  means  be- 
tween lights.  Ask  them  the  meaning  of  lower 
(pronounced  like  "bower").  They  will  tell  yon 
fall,  come  down,  darken  the  sky.  Quote  that  line 
from  Longfellow's  other  poem,  "  The  day  is  done, 
and  the  darkness  falls  from  the  wings  of  night,"  or 
"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  in  her  sober  livery 
all  things  clad." 

"Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations."  They 
know  a  pause  means  a  stop.  They  have  looked  up 
occupations,  and  found  it  means  business  or  work 
that  takes  up  the  time.  You  do  not  tell  them  this, 
they  tell  it  to  you,  if  you  question  them  right. 

We  will  take  for  granted  that  by  the  time  they 
have  got  to  this  lesson  you  have  taught  the  children 
subject  and  predicate;  so  now  you  can  question  as 
to  the  things  Longfellow  wanted  to  tell  in  this  verse. 
They  will  tell  you,  "  A  pause  in  the  day's  occupa- 
tions "  conies  between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
Take  "  That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour." 
What  is  known  as  the  children's  hour?  A  pause 
in  the  day's  occupations.  What  word  means  this? 
They  will  tell  you  "  that."  Now  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  They  say  at  once,  he  stops  his  work  to  play 
with  his  children,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  work, 
but  too  early  to  have  the  other  lights.  When  they 
understand  the  verse,  they  read  it  much  better;  but 
before  they  read  it  again,  get  one  or  two  to  tell  it 
in  their  own  words,  and  you  will  find  they  do  it  very 
well. 

When  you  have  mastered  that  verse,  go  to  the 
second ;  "  I  hear  in  the  chamber  al>ove  me  the  patter 
of  little  feet."  They  know  a  chamber  is  a  bedroom, 
and  that  patter  is  the  soft  sound  tlieir  feet  make. 
They  will  tell  you  the  rain  patters  nn  the  roof.  One 
of  them  told  me  he  knew  a  recitation  about  Santa 
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Claus,  and  in  it  was,  "  I  hear  the  patter  of  the  rein- 
deer's h<X)fs."  Get  them  to  see  what  a  pretty 
thought  it  is. 

Now  ask  them  what  Longfellow  is  speaking 
about.  Himself.  What  word  means  himself?  I. 
What  is  he  saying  about  himself?  They  will  tell 
you  he  hears  the  patter  of  little  feet,  the  sound  of 
a  door  that  is  opened,  etc.  If  you  get  them  to  tell 
it  in  their  own  words,  they  will  tell  you  he  hears 
the  children  walking  in  the  nursery  over  his  head, 
opening  the  door  and  talking  softly.  Just  here 
you  might  take  the  word  "  that."  They  have  told 
you  in  the  verse  before  it  meant  "  a  pause  in  the 
day's  occupations."  In  this  verse  it  means  a  door, 
and  you  might  give  a  lesson  on  the  relative  pronoun 
without  calling  it  by  that  name.  Get  them  to  see 
how  often  "  that "  means  some  word  or  phrase  that 
goes  before  it.  Question  them  till  they  can  substi- 
tute which  for  it,  or  if  it  was  a  person  mentioned 
before,  get  from  them  the  word  "  who." 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  third  verse.  What  is 
a  study?  If  they  do  not  know,  ask  them,  when 
they  study.  They  will  tell  you  when  they  learn 
their  lessons.  What  do  they  learn  their  lessons  out 
of?  They  will  tell  you  books.  How?  By  read- 
ing. What  did  Longfellow  do  besides  read  ? 
Write  poems.  So  they  will  see  that  a  study  is  a 
room  for  reading  and  writing,  and  generally  has 
plenty  of  books.  If  none  of  the  brightest  of  them 
know  that  a  place  with  plenty  of  books  is  called  a 
library,  give  them  that  word,  and  write  it  on  the 
board. 

Take  the  word  descending.  They  will  tell  you 
it  means  coming  down.  v\sk  them  the  word,  that 
means  going  up.  They  will  tell  you  ascending. 
Write  both  on  the  board.  As  in  the  other  verses, 
get  them  to  see  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  they 
will  read  it  much  better  afterwards.  Now,  that  is 
as  far  as  I  got  in  one  lesson,  and  we  found  it  very 
interesting.  We  followed  the  same  plan  in  the 
succeeding  lessons.  I  told  them  the  story  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bingen,  and  I  showed  them  pictures  of 
his  castle.  I  also  told  them  something  of  the  way 
people  fought  when  castles  were  built,  and  why 
they  had  to  be  so  strong.  When  we  came  to  the 
word  unguarded,  we  had  a  lesson  on  the  prefix  ui; 
till  they  saw  it  meant  not,  before  a  word,  and  thus 
completely  changed  the  meaning  of  the  w'ord.  .As 
we  read  these  verses  they  had  no  trouble  in  seeing 
that  the  children  were  playing  a  game  of  pretending. 
as  they  themselves  love  to  play,  and  that  they  pre- 


tended their  father's  study  was  the  castle,  and  his 
big  chair  the  tower,  and  they  were  robbers  coming 
to  take  his  castle. 

When  we  came  to  the  word  banditti,  they  told 
me  they  could  not  find  it  in  the  dictionary ;  so  I 
asked  them  if  the\-  found  any  other  word  that  look- 
ed like  it.  They  had  found  bandit,  robber,  so  I  put 
that  on  the  board,  and  the  plural — bandits.  Then 
1  explained  that  the  banditti  was  an  Italian  word ; 
that  banditto  was  the  singular  and  banditti  the 
plural,  and  meant  robbers.  When  we  came  to  the 
last  verses,  we  spent  some  time  on  the  word  fortress. 
I  told  them  about  Quebec,  Halifax,  Gibraltar.  We 
discussed  the  word  dungeon ;  and  when  we  took 
those  verses  as  to  their  meaning,  it  required  very 
little  questioning  to  get  from  them  that  Longfellow 
was  talking  about  the  love  he  had  for  his  children, 
and  how  their  memory  would  always  be  in  his 
heart  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  we  had  read  the 
whole  poem,  a  number  told  me  the  story  in  their 
own  words  orally.  Then  they  wrote  it  as  a  com- 
position. I  sent  six  pupils  to  the  board,  and  we  all 
criticised  their  stories — in  regard  to  punctuation, 
English,  etc.  I  also  had  them  write  sentences. 
using  the  hardest  words  that  occurred  in  the  lesson. 
It  took  us  the  greater  part  of  a  week  to  read  this 
])oem,  but  the  children  never  lost  their  interest. 
Before  giving  it  up,  I  had  them  memorize  it  for 
their  Fridav's  recitation. 


In  addition  to  the  above  excellent  plan  of  lesson, 
the  editor  gives  a  few  general  directions:  In  intro- 
ducing any  of  Longfellow's  writings,  the  teacher 
may  show  the  poet's  love  for  children,  not  only  for 
his  own,  but  for  other  children.  The  following  will 
serve  to  illustrate : 

Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of  Longfellow's  letters 
written  in  1862 :  "My  little  girls  are  flitting  about  my  study 
as  blithe  as  two  birds.  They  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  one  of  their  dolls;  and  on  the  table  I  find 
this  programme,  in  E's  handwriting,  which  I  purloin  and 
send  you  thinking  it  may  amuse  you.  What  a  beautiful 
world  this  child'  s  world  is  I  ^o  instinct  with  life,  so  il- 
luminated with  imagination!  1  take  infinite  delight  in  see- 
ing it  go  on  around  me,  and  feel  all  the  tenderness  of  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  blessed  lips,  'Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.'  Aher  that  beuediction,  how 
can  anyone  dare  to  deal  harshly  with  a  child !" 

One  instance  will  illustrate  his  kindliness  toward  children 
whom  he  did  not  even  know.  One  Christmas  day  Signor 
Monti,  a  friend,  was  accosted  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Longfellow  house,  by  a  little  girl  who  wanted  to  know 
where  the  poet  lived.  The  kind-hearted  Italian  courteously 
show  ed  her  the  way ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
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he  told  her  to  look  through  the  window  and  she  would  see 
a  beautiful  old  white-haired  gentleman — that  was  Long- 
fellow. When  lie  went  in,  he  said,  "Do  look  out  of  the 
window  and  bow  to  that  little  girl  who  wishes  very  much 
to  see  you."  But  Longfellow  did  better  than  that:  he 
hurried  to  the  door  and  called  her  in.  When  she  had 
entered,  he  chatted  kindly  a  few  minutes  and  then  showed 
her  the  "old  clock  on  the  stairs,"  the  chair  made  from  the 
village  smithy's  chestnut  tree,  and  many  curious  souvenirs 
gathered  during  foreign  residence  and  travel. 

The  following  description  of  Longfellow's  child- 
ren, from  a  letter  to  "  Emily  A.,  written  from 
Nahant,  August  15,  1859,"  will  be  of  interest.  These 
are  the  children  alluded  to  in  stanza  three  of  "  The 
Children's  Hour— Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Alle- 
gra  "  (accent  on  the  second  syllable),  "  and  Edith  :  " 

Your  letter  followed  me  down  here  by  the  seaside,  where 
I  am  passing  the  summer  with  my  three  little  girls.  The 
oldest  is  about  your  age ;  but  as  little  girls'  ages  keep 
changii^  every  year,  I  can  never  remember  exactly  just 
how  old  she  is.  and  have  to  ask  her  mamma,  who  has  a 
better  memory  than  I  have.  She  is  a  nice  girl,  and 
loves  poetry  almost  as  much  as  you  do.  The  second  is 
Edith,  with  blue  eyes  and  beautiful  golden  locks  which  I 
sometimes  call  her  'nankeen  hair,'  to  make  her  laugh.  She 
is  a  very  busy  little  woman,  and  wears  gray  boots.  The 
youngest  is  Allegra;  which,  you  know,  means  merry,  and 
she  is  the  merriest  little  thing  you  ever  saw, — always  sing- 
ing and  laughing  all  over  the  house.  I  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  two  boys.  They  are  such  noisy  fellows  it  is  no 
use  to  talk  about  them. 

All  teachers  may  not  have  at  hand  the  story  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bingen,  alluded  to  in  the  seventh 
stanza.  Southey  tells  it  in  his  poem,  "  Bishop 
Hatto,"  and  the  tale  from  Brewer's  "  Handbook  " 
is  that — 

During  the  famine  of  970,  he  invited  the  poor  to  his 
bam  on  a  certain  day,  under  the  plea  of  distributing  corn 
to  them ;  but  when  the  barn  was  crowded,  he  locked  th? 
door  and  set  fire  to  the  building;  for  which  iniquity  he 
was  himself  devoured  by  an  army  of  mice  and  rats. 


Stories  from  Natural  History. 
Cat  and  Squirrel. 

There  was  once  a  poor  cat  whose  kittens  had  all 
died,  leaving  her  very  sad.  So  the  game-keeper 
brought  from  the  wood  a  tiny  baby  squirrel  whoso 
eyes  were  not  yet  open,  and  who  could  neither  eat 
nor  drink  alone.  The  children  laid  the  helpless  lit- 
tle creature  by  the  mother  cat  and  she  gave  him  to 
drink  and  licked  him  as  if  he  were  her  only  baby. 
She  kept  him  warm  by  night,  and  if  a  dog  came 
near  who  might  hurt  her  foster-child,  she  would 
put  up  her  back,  bristle  her  coat  and  fly  at  the 
enemy  till  he  ran  away. 

But  when  the  squirrel  grew  bigger  and  could 
run  about  alone,  pussy  took  him  for  walks,  showed 
him  all  about  the  house,  and  gave  him  lessons    in 


the  art  of  catching  mice.  First  she  laitl  a  dead 
mouse  before  him  and  instructed  him  how  he  should 
catch  hold  (jf  it.  Then  she  brought  a  half  dead  one, 
which  could  still  run  a  little,  and  Master  Squirrel 
was  to  catch  it.  Finally  she  brought  a  live  one,  let 
it  run  away  and  caught  it  again.  All  this  her 
foster-child  was  to  imitate,  that  he  might  learn  to 
get  his  own  living  and  shift  for  himself  in  the 
.world.  But  the  squirrel  was  most  inattentive  and 
clumsy  during  these  lessons,  for  he  cared  neither 
to  catch  nor  eat  a  mouse.  He  could  not  even  learn 
to  talk  in  cat  language,  and  if  pussy  called  "miau," 
he  answered  "  mrr  "  in  squirrel  talk.  The  cat  did 
her  very  best  for  him,  but  it  was  all  no  use.  She 
was  very  troubled,  thinking,  no  doubt,  "  What  is 
to  become  of  such  an  ignorant  child?  How  is  he 
to  get  on  in  the  wor  d?  How  is  he  to  get  his  liv- 
ing?" 

She  led  the  way  into  the  garden,  and  her  squirrel 
son  hopped  beside  her,  till  they  came  to  the  nut  tree, 
beneath  which  the  mice  had  a  hole.  Here  the  les- 
son in  mouse  catching  was  to  begin.  But  the  squir- 
rel had  hardly  set  eyes  on  the  lovely  tree  before  he 
had  shot  up  the  trunk.  I-^rom  among  the  rustling 
branches  above  he  looked  down  upon  his  foster- 
mother.  Fussy  could  climb,  too,  for  she  had  been 
up  into  the  nut  tree  before  now,  stalking  sparrows. 
.So  she  took  a  run  at  it  and  clawed  her  way  up  the 
trunk.  Hardly  had  she  reached  Master  Squirrel 
than  he  jumped  from  one  branch  to  another  right 
up  into  the  thinnest  branches  in  the  crown.  From 
there  he  peeped  merrily  down  upon  the  world,  pick- 
ed a  nut  hanging  beside  him,  cracked  it,  ate  up  the 
sweet  kernel  and  threw  the  shell  down  to  mother 
cat. 

That  was  more  than  puss  could  understand.  She 
climbed  down  again  from  the  tree,  and  thought  the 
matter  over.  By  and  by  the  two  lived  happily  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  each  one  took  care  of  himself 
and  went  on  his  own  way.  The  cat  crept  after  the 
mice  below,  caught  them  and  ate  them,  while  the 
squirrel  rocked  high  up  among  the  branches  and 
munched  nuts.  We  each  have  our  own  lives  to  live, 
and  everyone  must  make  the  best  of  the  gifts  he 
has.  • 

A    Little    Bird    in   an    Eagle's   Eyrie. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  great  forest  a 
yellow  wagtail,  who  wanted  to  build  a  nest  so  as 
to  hatch  and  rear  a  brood  of  young.  But  where 
was  she  to  hide  her  nest  away  from  the  many  beasts 
that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  young  birds  If  she 
built  it  on  the  ground,  concealed  in  soft  moss    or 
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high  grass,  the  fox  was  sure  to  come  along,  and, 
sniffing  around  with  his  sharp  nose,  he  would  find 
it  out,  however  well  it  might  be  hidden.  Cats  and 
martens  threatened  the  life  of  her  little  ones  if  she 
built  in  the  bushes,  and  squirrels,  sparrow-hawks, 
owls  and  other  birds  of  prey  that  love  to  plunder 
nests  lay  in  wait  on  the  tree  tops.  Wherever  could 
this  little  bird  choose  a  safe  place? 

In  the  midst  of  the  forest  stood  a  mighty  oak,  and 
in  the  highest  crest  an  eagle  had  built  his  eyrie.  He 
had  heaped  up  a  mass  of  strong,  dried  sticks  with 
some  finer  brushwood  as  a  lining,  and  this  was  his 
nest.  Every  year  he  added  new  twigs  and  sticks 
to  this  pile,  so  that  the  eyrie  became  higher  and 
thicker  every  season.  Among  the  lower  twigs 
there  were  many  loop-holes  and  hollows,  and  in 
one  of  these  loop-holes  beneath  the  eyrie  the  little 
bird  built  her  nest.  She  lined  it  with  moss,  feathers, 
wool  and  hair,  and  there  she  laid  her  eggs  and 
hatched  them.     There  at  last  she  was  safe. 

The  big  bird  paid  no  heed  to  the  little  bird.  She 
was  too  small  to  serve  as  booty,  and  so  quick  in 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  branches  that  he  could 
never  have  caught  her  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 
But  the  many  enemies  of  the  little  bird,  the  martens, 
cats,  squirrels,  sparrow-hawks,  kestrels,  and  what- 
ever else  their  names  may  be,  all  these  never  ven- 
tured to  come  near  the  eagle  eyrie.  They  feared 
the  strong  claws  and  the  sharp  beak  of  the  king  of 
birds. 

Now  when  the  wagtail's  young,  hidden  so  safely 
away,  slipped  out  of  their  eggs,  they  opened  their 
beaks  wide,  for  they  were  very  hungry.  And  here 
again  their  busy  little  mother  had  made  a  wise 
choice  in  living  beneath  the  eagle's  nest,  for  the 
mother  eagle  feeds  her  young  on  animals  she  has 
plundered,  such  as  hares  and  chickens.  Many  bones, 
skin  and  pieces  of  flesh  remained  from  the  meals  of 
the  eagle  family,  and  round  these  pieces  swarmed 
hundreds  of  flies  and  beetles,  which  the  little  bird 
deftly  caught  and  carried  to  her  children,  finding 
enough  for  herself  and  family,  and  to  spare. 

So  you  see  that,  although  the  yellow-wagtail  was 
a  very  little  bird,  she  had  her  wits  about  her. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  large  part  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  Eastern  Asia  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  British  steamships 
in  the  east  are  feeling  the  resnhing  loss  of  business. 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  8th  of  December, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  under  the  title  of  Gustave 
V.  The  late  king  was  much  loved  by  his  people,  over 
whom  he  had  ruled  for  thirty-five  years. 


More  than  half  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world  is  made 
from  beets. 

Travelling  by  airships  is  now  so  far  a  matter  of  fact 
that  a  map  has  been  pr^ared  in  England  showing  the 
location  of  valleys  in  which  such  ships  might  find  refuge 
in  a  storm. 

A  flying  machine  on  which  Professor  Bell  has  been  at 
work  for  some  years,  has  made  its  first  successful  ascent  at 
Baddeck,  N.  S.,  where  the  inventor  has  his  summer  resi- 
dence. 

The  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  members  of  the  Benedictine  Order  will  take  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  reach  completion.  The  Bene- 
dictines were  chosen  for  this  work  because  of  their  great 
learning. 

It  is  estimated  that  rats  do  fifty  million  dollars  worth 
of  damage  a  year  in  England.  In  some  European  coun- 
tries organized  efforts  are  being  made  to  check  their 
ravages. 

The  great  squadron  of  United  States  war  ships  ordered 
to  the  Pacific  coast  is  now  on  its  way  thither.  Though 
small  as  compared  with  the  British  fleet  assembled  in  home 
waters  in  recent  years  it  is  the  largest  fleet  that  ever 
started  on  so  long  a  cruise. 

The  new  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Tartar  on  her 
trial  trip  made  a  speed  of  over  thirty-seven  knots  an  hour. 

The  difficulty  of  drying  and  pressing  peat  has  been  the 
chief  hindrance  to  placing  it  on  the  market  as  fuel.  In 
Germany  it  is  now  mixed  with  waste  coal  and  used  to 
make  gas  for  driving  engines,  a  ton  of  crude  wet  peat  thus 
treated  producing  six  hundred  horse  power  of  energy. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  commonly  known  as  Epsom 
salts,  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  useful  anaesthetic. 

In  France  they  have  discovered  a  method  of  transmitting 
electrical  power  without  wires.  It  is  to  be  tried  on  street 
car  lines  and  applied  to  different  forms  of  machinery. 

Another  crop  failure  in  India  has  brought  a  return  of 
famine  conditions  in  some  of  the  provinces. 

Oklahoma  has  taken  its  place  as  the  forty-sixth  state  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  new  state  includes 
Indian  Territory,  and  its  population  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  millions.  Guthrie,  its  capital  is  a  dty  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  name  Oklahoma  means  "Land 
of  the  Fair  God." 

As  a  result  of  their  peace  conference,  the  five  small  states 
of  Central  America,  have  formed  an  alliance  and  agreed 
to  submit  to  an  international  court  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  them. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  teachers  of  Sydney  Mines,  C.  B.,  have  asked  the 
school  board  for  an  increase  of  salary.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Sydney  Post  puts  their  case  strongly  in  the  following 
words :  "The  salary  paid  the  teachers  is  admittedly  too 
small  to  permit  of  their  living  here  without  calling  upon 
their  own  financial  resources,  and  it  is  either  a  case  of  the 
school  board  realizing  this  and  acting  accordingly,  or  the 
problem  will  develop  into  a  serious  one.  A  teacher  receiv- 
ing only  a  salary  of  $190  per  annum  cannot  procure  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  on  one  dollar  a  week,  but  this 
is  what  she  must  do  when  it  is  considered  many  of  them 
must  pay  $14  per  month  for  board  alone.   The  unreasonable- 
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ness  of  the  thing  should  appeal  to  the  school  board  as  well 
as  the  town  council."      The  increase  has  been  granted. 

The  fine  new  building  of  the  Maritime  Business  College, 
Halifax,  which  was  described  in  the  Review  of  June  last, 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  pleasant  social  function  on  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  20th,  when  the  first  Christmas  closing,  hel.l 
in  the  new  building,  took  place.  The  rooms  were 
handsomely  furnished  and  decorated  for  the  occasion  and 
the  "At  Home"  was  declared  to  be  the  most  successful 
that  has  marked  these  annual  gatherings.  Diplomas  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  successful  students. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  fine  new  school  building  at 
Middle  Sackville,  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  20. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Premier  Robinson,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Inspector 
O'BIenes,  Dr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  of 
manual  training.  The  building  is  pronounced  creditable  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Middle  Sackville.  Mr.  F.  S. 
James,  B.  A.,  is  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Halifax  will  require  nearly  $154,000  to  maintain  the 
schools  of  that  city  the  coming  year — $16,000  more  than 
last  year. 

The  board  of  education  of  New  Brunswick  is  instituting 
an  enquiry  into  the  feasibility  of  introducing  technical 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  province. 

Principal  W.  F.  McLean,  of  the  Harcourt  Superior 
School,  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  manual 
training  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Fredericton. 

The  report  of  Supt.  Fraser,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Halifax,  shows  that  168  persons  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion during  the  past  year,  97  males  and  71  females.  During 
the  current  year  a  course  of  training  for  newspaper  work 
will  be  established  Several  years  ago  a  commercial  course 
was  begun,  and  this  was  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind 
had  been  introduced  in  any  school  for  the  blind.  Since 
then  the  leading  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  adopted  Dr.  Eraser's  methods. 

Reports  from  several  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  such  as 
Cumberland  and  Colchester,  and  Kings  County,  New 
Brunswick,  where  a  scarcity  of  teachers  prevailed  for 
several  years  show  that  more  schools  were  in  operation 
during  the  past  term  than  for  some  time  past. 

A  movement  has  been  made  in  St.  John  to  amend  the 
school  law  so  as  to  permit  the  trustees  to  furnish  free 
school  books  to  the  pupils  in  that  city. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Mr.  Howard  Trueman's  recent  book  on  Early  Agriculture 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  will  attract  many  interested  read- 
ers. It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  busy  brain  has  not 
ceased  its  activity  after  a  strenuous  life  on  the  farm,  but 
who  has  put  into  a  permanent  form  in  his  later  life  the 
steps  through  which  agricultural  development  has  passed. 
Professor  Andrews,  of  Mount  Allison,  contributes  a  con- 
cise and  suggestively  written  introduction.  There  are  por- 
traits of  Hon.  John  Young,  the  "Agricola"  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Col.  Wm.  Blair  of  Truro,  Hon.  L.  P.  Farris,  Commissioner 
for  Agriculture  for  New  Brunswick,  Senator  W.  D.  Perley, 
Professor  M.  Cumming,  the  author,  and  a  few  others. 

A  manual  of  exercises  covering  many  phases  of  agri- 
culture for  teachers  and  students  has  been  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York,  entitled  Rural  School 


Agriculture  (cloth,  290  pages,  price  $1.00.  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farm,  and  awaken  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  the  farm  are  great  enough  to  command  all 
the  brain  power  they  possess.  The  exercises  cover  many 
phases  of  agriculture,  and  may  be  used  with  any  text-book 
of  agriculture,  or  without  a  text-book. 

Six  Weeks'  Preparation  for  Reading  Caesar  is  an  ad- 
mirable little  pocket  volume  (cloth,  105  pages,  price  50  cts), 
published  by  Ginn  &  Company  Boston.  Its  object  is  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  accurate  scholarship  in  Latin, 
and  incidentally  the  value  of  that  language  in  the  study  of 
English.  It  combines  thoroughness  with  expedition,  giving 
the  beginr>er  everything  that  is  necessary,  and  nothing  more 
than  is  necessary,  for  introduction  to  easier  portions  of 
Caesar's  "Gallic  War." 

Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  (Cloth,  208  pages) 
includes  five  essays,  the  outcome  of  prizes  of  $500  and  $300, 
offered  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the  above  named  sub- 
ject. The  five  essays  constitute  a  useful  volume  for  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  public  schools.  The  clear  style  in 
which  each  is  written  and  solutions  of  problems  offered 
make  the  book  a  profitable  one.  (Ginn  ft  Company, 
Boston.) 

Mumper's  Text-Book  in  Physics  (cloth,  411  pages,  price 
$1.20,  illustrated),  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  written  in 
a  clear,  simple  style.  It  is  well  proportioned,  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  physical  relations,  and  it  lays  a  clear  foundation 
on  the  well  established  facts  and  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  meets  equally  the  needs  of  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  most  exacting  college  entrance  examinations, 
and  also  those  other  students  who  are  not  going  to  college. 
(The  American  Book  Company,  New  York;  The  Morang 
Educational  Company,  Toronto.) 

Gray  Lady  and  the  Birds,  is  a  series  of  bright  attractive 
stories,  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  (Qoth,  437  pages,  price 
$1.50  net,  with  36  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  colour). 
These  stories  of  the  bird  year  begin  with  the  fall  migration. 
They  are  strikingly  adapted,  with  the  beautiful  series  of 
illustrations,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  bird  life  in  the  young, 
and,  best  of  all,  create  a  desire  to  preserve  these  beautiful 
and  useful  creatures.  (The  Maanillan  Company,  New 
York ;  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

American  Philosophy:  The  Early  Schools  (Cloth,  pages 
595),  by  I-  Woodhridge  Riley,  professor  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  a  few  years  ago,  is  published  by  Dood, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  It  is  a  painstaking  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  a  period  of  philosophy,  a  large  part 
of  which  exists  only  in  manuscript.  The  author  has 
devoted  three  years  to  this  laborious  service  while  holding 
the  Johnston  Research  Scholarship,  at  John  Hopkins 
University,  and  the  effort  to  place  in  each  durable  form  a 
source  book  of  American  philosophy,  from  scattered 
almost  accessible  materials,  will  be  appreciated  by  scholars. 

Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Ooth,  pages  305, 
price  $1.00  net)  discusses  the  kinds  of  literature  and  the  ele- 
ments of  literature  serviceable  in  the  grades  of  the  common 
schools,  including  the  story,  the  choice  of  stories,  folk-tale 
and  fairy-story,  hero  tales  and  romances,  nature  and  ani- 
mal stories,  etc  The  book  is  highly  suggestive  to  the 
teacher.     (The  University  Press,  Chicago). 

Linguistic  Development  and  Education,  by  M.  V.  O'Shca 
(Cloth,  pages  347,  price  $1.25  net)  is  the  result  of  a  series 
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Primary  Work,        cioth,  200  pages,  illustrated,       Price  60  cents 

This  book  is  a  teacher's  manual  for  Primary  Grades,  dealing  with  card-board, 
raffia  and  brush  work,  clay  modelling,  etc.  It  shows  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Primary  Grades  by  practical  teachers. 


Modern  Nature  Study,  cloth,  332  pages,  262  iiiust.  Price  75  cents 

This  book  suggests  method  of  arranging  classes,  gives  directions  for  mount- 
ing and  preserving  of  specimens,  also  brief  descriptions  of  common  plants, 
animals,  etc. 


Nature  Study  Course, 


cloth,    128    pages, 


Price  50  cents 


This  book  suggests  various  methods  by  which  the  Study  of  Nature  may  be 
conducted  to  the  profit  of  the  classes  from  the  lowest  grade  up. 


Phonic  Manual, 


cloth,    100    pages. 


Price  50  cents 


This  book  takes  up  Phonic  System  of  teaching  reading.     It  suggests  various 
devices  and  gives  "  seat  work ' '  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  busy  teachers. 


Suppl  ementary    Reading, 


paper  covers. 


Price  15  cents 


We  carry    a    complete    stock  of  the  Standard  Selections  in  both   paper  and 
duth  editions,  specially  annotated  for  school  use.     Price  lo  cents  upwards. 


Morang  Educational  Company,  Limited,  are  the  exclusive  agents  in 
Canada  for  the  publications  of  the  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 
This  list  affords  a  wide  choice  in  text  books  on  the  various  subjects, 
and  a  great  number  of  interesting  library  books,  suitable  for  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  public  and  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
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of  experiments  relating  to  the  teaching  of  language  and 
observation  upon  very  children  from  the  beginning  of  their 
expressive  activity  onward.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of 
the  development  of  language  in  children  and  a  valuable 
book  for  parents  and  teachers.  (The  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada.) 

Muller's  New  Marchen  (cloth,  152  pages,  price  30  cents) 
is  an  excellent  example  of  pure  colloquial  German  full  of 
everyday  expressions  and  idioms.  It  is  interesting  and 
easy,  and  admirably  adapted  for  beginners.  The  notes  and 
vocabulary  are  complete.  (The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York;  The  Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto.) 

In  Stories  from  French  Realists  (cloth,  185  pages,  price 
40  cents)  appear  representative  stories  by  Zola  and  De 
Maupassant  suited  for  school  reading.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  France,  and  the  life  is  wholly  that  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  hclpf'il  notes,  exercises  for  retranslation,  and 
a  full  vocabulary. 

The  Copp  Clark  Company,  of  Toronto,  have  decided  to 
publish  Hay's  Public  School  History  of  Canada,  in  a 
volume  separate  from  Robertson's  History  of  England. 
This  makes  a  convenient  pocket  edition  at  the  low  price 
of  twenty  cents. 

Suggestion  in  Education  by  M.  W.  Keatinge,  M.  A. 
(cloth,  pages  202,  price  4s.  6d.)  is  a  scholarly  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  view  of  an  attractive  phase  of  education. 
A  few  headings  of  chapters  will  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
work,  '"Hypnotic  Suggestion,"  "Operations  Preliminary  to 
Suggestion,"  "The  Process  of  Suggestion,"  "Suggestion 
and  Initiation,"  "Character,  Method  and  Suggestion," 
"Education  as  Creative,"  etc.  The  book  is  a  judicious, 
sympathetic  and  careful  piece  of  work.  (Adam  and  Charles 
Black,   Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 

Book  III  of  Black's  Literary  Readers  (cloth,  pages  187, 
price  IS.  6d.,  illustrations,  some  in  colour)  has  a  number  of 
excellent  stories  for  boys,  many  of  them  dealing  in  an 
interesting  way  with  portions  of  the  empire.  (Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London.) 

Simple  Object  Lessons  from  Nature  (cardboard,  pages 
63,  price  2s.  6d.,  with  blackboard  illustrations)  is  in  three 
parts  dealing  with  plants,  insects  and  sea  animals  not  in 
a  formal  manner  but  presenting  certain  subjects  in  a 
simple  and  interesting  manner,  with  directions  for  using 
specimens  easily  o1)fainable  for  class  use.  (George  Philip  & 
Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.) 

In  WrigJit's  Short  History  of  Greek  Literature  (cloth, 
543  pages,  price  $1.50)  we  have  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Greek  literature,  from  Homer  to  Julian.     It 


contains  such  helpful  features  as  numerous  parallels  quoted 
from  English  literature,  lists  of  standard  translations,  and 
references  to  modern  essays  dealing  with  the  Greek 
masterpieces.  It  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  both  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  to  the  college  student.  (The  American 
Book  Company,  New  York;  Morang  Educational  Com- 
pany, Toronto). 

Andre  Laurie's  Memoires  d'un  Collegien  (cloth,28i  pages, 
price  50  cents)  furnishes,  in  an  attractive  manner  and  in 
simple  style,  a  good  idea  of  the  work  and  play  of  a  French 
schoolboy.  It  is  provided  with  notes  explaining  all  neces- 
sary points ;  with  exercises  based  on  the  text,  for  translation 
from  English  into  French ;  and  with  a  complete  vocabulary. 
(The  American  Book  Company,  New  York;  Morang  Edu- 
cational Company,  Toronto.) 

Newton  and  Treat's  Outline  for  Review  in  English 
History  (cloth,  76  pages,  price  25  cents)  presents  a  concise 
and  clear  cut  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  English 
history  in  a  form  most  convenient  for  reference,  and  in 
chronological  order.  An  index  groups  battles,  laws,  and 
wars  both  alphabetically  and  chronologically,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  are  typical  college  entrance  examination 
questions.  The  book  will  be  of  great  help  for  review. 
(American  Book  Company  New  York;  Morang  Education- 
al Company,  Toronto.) 


RECENT  MAGAZINES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  opens  with  an  ap- 
propriate New  Year's  note  from  its  editor  on.  Turning  the 
New  Leaves.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hanus  contributes  an  excellent 
article  on  Industrial  Education,  and  there  is  a  strong  essay 
on  The  Peace-Teaching  of  History.  Other  essays,  stories, 
poems,  and  a  more  than  usually  delightful  budget  from  the 
Contributors'  Club,  make  up  an  interesting  New  Year's 
number. 

The  weekly  numbers  of  Littell's  Living  Age  for  Decem- 
ber have  the  continuation  of  that  strong  story  which  is  run- 
ning as  a  serial — The  Return  of  the  Emigrant.  In  the 
latest  number,  Dec.  28,  there  is  a  review  of  Thackeray's 
Ballads,  and  a  suggestive  article  on  Victorian  English,  in 
addition  to  other  interesting  excerpts  from  the  English 
magazines. 

The  Christma.^  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  in 
addition  to  its  excellent  literary  features,  showed  a  marked 
advance  artistically.  The  January  number  shows  some  par- 
ticularly attractive  illustrations,  among  which  are  the 
drawings  of  Louis  A.  Holman  illustrating  an  article  on  old 
Acadian  forts. 
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"I  LIKE  the  Review,"  said  a  teacher  at  an  insti- 
tute, "because  it  is  not  a  lazy  teacher's  paper.  It 
gives  me  something  to  think  about  and  plan  for  iny 
classes,  not  something  ready  made  for  the  school 
which  docs  not  require  any  thoughtful  preparation 
on  my  part." 


The  Review  has  always  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  nature  study,  and  this  month's  number 
will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  the  requirements  of  many 
young  teachers  who  are  looking  for  suggestions  in 
that  subject.  One  of  these  in  writing  to  an  in- 
spector, says :  "  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
of  taking  up  nature  lessons,  but  hardly  know  how 
to  start."  Another  writes :  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  some  paper  that  will  tell  me  how  to  do  this 


work."  .\nd  another:  "  1  tind  it  difBcull  to  arrange 
a  suitable  course  of  nature  study."  Tiiese  teachers 
will  find  help  in  this  and  succeeding  nuaib.rs  of  the 
Review. 


The  teachers'  pension  scliLme  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  government  by  the  Xew  Brunswick 
Teachers'  .\ssociation  has  been  received  with  con- 
siderable favour.  It  provides  that  male  teachers 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  female  teachers  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  the  for- 
mer of  $400  and  the  latter  of  $250,  if  they  have 
taught  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Teachers  who 
have  taught  twenty  years,  and  from  any  cause  may 
be  incapacitated,  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  .ts 
many  thirtieths  of  the  full  pension  as  years  of  ser- 
vice up  to  thirty  years. 

The  Fredericton  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized  in  1899.  Since  that  time  it  has  maintain- 
ed an  active  existence,  and  has  been  a  great  means 
of  stimulating  the  literary  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members.  The  programme  of  the 
present  season  is  so  varied  and  excellent  that  it  is 
here  reproduced :  Drawing,  H.  H.  Hagerman,  M. 
.\.\  Nature  as  a  Sower,  F.  A.  Good;  The  Mental 
Element  in  Nature,  Philip  Cox,  Ph.  D. ;  Modern 
Tendencies  in  Education,  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  M.  A. ; 
The  Age  of  Tennyson,  Harold  Geoghegan,  B.  A. ; 
The  Im])erial  Educational  Conference,  1907,  J.  R. 
Inch,  LL.  D. ;  Music  as  a  Factor  in  Education,  Frank 
W.  Harrison  (method  of  teaching  music  in  the  city 
schools,  illustrated  with  class  elected  from  Grades 
I  and  II)  ;  Canadian  Dramatists,  Rev.  A.  W.  Mahon. 


.An  educational  institution  that  is  growing  into 
importance  is  the  Western  Canada  College  at  Cal- 
gary. It  has  a  staff  of  five  teachers.  The  prin- 
cipal is  Dr.  A.  O.  Macrae,  and  associated  with  him 
are  Mr.  Francis  C.  Walker,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Lawson, 
all  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  excellent  work  this  pre- 
paratory school  is  doing  is  shown  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease it  has  made  in  its  accommodations  and  num- 
ber of  students.  It  has  now  three  buildings,  one 
devoted  to  residence,  another  for  class  rooms  and 
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a  third  for  a  gymnasium  and  reading  room.  The 
number  of  students  is  nearly  one  hundred,  and  work 
is  carried  on  in  three  well  defined  departments — an 
academic  course,  a  commercial  course  and  a  matri- 
culation course.  The  college  is  affiliated  with 
Toronto  University,  but  students  are  also  prepared 
for  McGill.  Two  of  last  year's  matriculants  are 
now  at  Toronto  and  two  at  McGill. 


remains  with  us,  the  honoured  head  of  our  educa- 
tional s\stem,  loved  and  trusted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  province,  and  with  mental  and  bodily  activity 
apparent^•  little  diminished. 


Chief  Superintendent    Dr.  J.  R.  Inch. 

On  the  nth  of  January  last  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief 
Superintendent  oi  Education  of  Xew  Brunswick, 
completed  fifty-eight  years  of  honourable  service  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  province.  (.Graduating 
from  the  St.  John,  X.  iJ.,  training-sclio<,M  ir  1849. 
with  a  first-class  license,  he  began  teaching  a  coun- 
try school  in  January,  1850.  Four  years  afcerward 
he  took  charge  of  the  elementary  department  of  the 
Mt.  .\.llison  .Academy  of  Sackville.  When  Mt.  Alli- 
son College  was  organized,  in  i860,  he  became  a 
student  in  that  institution,  while  still  contmuing  his 
teaching  in  the  academy,  and  graduated  as  B.  A.  in 
1864,  when  he  was  appointed  vice-principal  of  Mt. 
Allison  Ladies'  College.  In  1867  he  took  his  M.  A. 
degree,  and  during  the  following  year  was  made 
principal  of  the  Ladies'  College.  Ten  years  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  president  of  Mt.  Allison 
College,  which  had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  1891  he  resigned  the  presidency  to  be- 
come chief  superintendent  of  education,  by  virtue 
of  which  office  he  is  also  the  president  of  the  senate 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Inch's  educa- 
tional work.  For  a  more  detailed  a:count  the 
reader  may  consult  two  articles  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  December,  1899,  one  of  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  -\.  Stockton,  :\I.  P.,  an 
almost  lifelong  friend,  whose  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion leaves  little  to  be  said  further.  In  closing  his 
sketch.  Dr.  Stockton  said :  "  James  R.  Inch  has  done 
his  work  well ;  he  has  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic discharged  his  high  public  trusts.  His  friends 
hope  that  he  may  yet  have  many  years  more  of  use- 
fulness before  him,  and  that  as  he  travels  down  the 
western  slope  of  life  he  may  be  cheered  by  the  re- 
flection that  his  work  has  been  important,  and  that 
he  has  accomplished  it  creditably  to  himself  and 
satisfactorily  to  the  public." 

The  hope  has  been  in  a  measure  fulfilled.  Dr. 
Stockton  has  been  called  away  while  in  the  discharge 
of  important  public  duties,  Init  his  early  teacher  still 


Local  Teachers'  Institutes. 

.\  writer  on  another  page  of  the  Re\  lEw  thinks 
that  a  reform  in  the  programmes  of  local  institutes 
is  desirable,  and  sugge:ts  a  line  of  investigation 
that  might  be  profitably  pursued  by  teachers  as  a 
preparation  for  such  gatherings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  teachers  do  not  get  as 
much  benefit  as  they  should  from  institutes.  Too 
many  regard  the  days  spent  at  them  as  holidays, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  schools  are  closed 
and  their  salaries  paid  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
them  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  professional 
knowledge.  (;thers,  bent  on  more  serious  work, 
extract  from  the  addresses  and  proceedings  more 
benefit;  but  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  benefit 
these  institutions  have  been  in  the  past — and  no  one 
will  question  that  they  have  been  a  stimulus  to  our 
educational  development — the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  they  may  become  a  greater 
source  of  professional  improvement.  To  be  so,  the 
school  itself  and  the  teacher  must  lead  in  the  re- 
form. 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  some  remarkable 
time-saving  results  in  learning  to  spell.  Instances 
could  be  given  how  economy  may  be  practised  in 
teaching  other  subjects.  Take  arithmetic,  for  in- 
stance :  .\  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Teacher  asserts  that  as  much  is  accomplish- 
ed in  schools  that  give  little  time  to  arithmetic  as  in 
those  that  give  twice  as  much.  The  same  is  no 
doubt  true  of  geography,  history  and  other  branches 
where  results  may  be  measured,  not  by  quantity, 
but  by  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  by  the 
interest  aroused.  Teachers  of  schools  where  manuil 
training  is  practised  are  confident  that  the  time  de- 
voted to  this  subject  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  posi- 
tive advantage  to  pupils  in  their  mastery  of  the 
purely  literary  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Boyd's  articles  in  the  Review  on  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rural  Forces  contain  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject.  Why  should  there  not  be 
occasional  co-operation  between  farmers'  institutes 
and  teachers'  institutes?  .\nd  why  should  aot 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  community  be  as 
much  interested  in  these  institutes  as  the  teachers 
themselves?    •      ;  •  ..-■■> 
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Nature  Lessons  for  February. 

The  Constellations. 


THE    DIPPERS   AND    THE    NORTH    STAR. 

Subject  for  first  lesson :  Great  Hear  or  Big  Dip- 
per ;  Little  Bear  or  Little  Dipper ;  an  1  the  North 
Star. 

Preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher:  (a)  Read 
up  the  story  in  (ireek  mytho'ogy  how  Juj  i.er  fell 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  sea-nymph  CallisLo,  thus 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  who  changed  Callisto 
into  a  bear;  how  she,  seeing  her  son  approaching, 
rushed  to  embrace  him ;  he,  of  course,  not  recogniz- 
ing his  mother,  was  on  the  p<Mnt  of  killing  her, 
when  Jupiter  changed  him  into  a  bear,  and  snatched 
them  both  up  to  heaven,  where  we  now  see  them  as 
these  two  constellations. 

(b)  Practise  drawing  the  constellations  on  the 
blackboard,  so  that  you  can  place  them  quickly  and 
correctly  before  the  children. 

(c)  Have  a  large  number  of  stars  cut  out  of  gilt 
— or  silver — pajjcr,  or  some  other  suitable  kind,  not 
less  than  }i  inch  in  diameter,  and  at  least  thirteen 
for  each  member  of  the  class.  (These  stars  can  be 
bought  from  school-supply  concerns,  such  as  that 
of  J.  S.  Latta,  of  Cedar  F'alls,  Iowa,  at  tlie  rate  of 
200  for  ten  cents.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
view can  tell  you  where  you  can  get  them  nearer 
home). 

Teaching  the  lesson :  .'\fter  you  arc  sure  that 
you  are  well  prepared,  tell  the  Ftory  to  the  children 
some  afternoon  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  you 
can.     After  you  have  done  so,  place  the  constella- 


tions on  the  blackboard.  Explain  to  the  children 
how  to  find  the  North  Star  by  joining  the  pointers 
and  producing  the  line  upward,  at  the  same  time 
showing  them  that  the  North  Star  is  the  end  star 
in  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  or  in  the  handle  of  the 
Little  Dipper. 

Now  let  the  children,  under  your  supervision, 
copy  your  drawing  on  paper,  and  when  they  all 
have  it  done  accurately,  let  them  stick  the  gilt  or 
silver  stars  over  the  dot.;  marking  the  several  stars 
in  the  constellations.  Besides  making  the  work 
more  interesting,  these  stars  will  be  n.ore  easily 
seen  out  of  doors  in  the  evening. 

Now  have  the  children  take  their  papers  home, 
telling  them  to  find  the  constel.ations  and  the  North 
Star  either  by  themselves  or  with  the  help  of  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  day  following  the  first  clear  night,  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  children  have  been  able  to  fintl 
them  They  all  wi.l  have  done  so,  without  doubt. 
Now  recapitulate  the  s.ory  and  have  the  children 
write  it  out  for  you. 

Follow  this  lesson  up  with  others  on  Hercules, 
the  Dragon,  Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  .\ndromeda  and 
Orion.  Preserve  the  star-maps  and  stories,  and, 
after  the  series  is  complete,  have  the  children  b-.nl 
them  between  bristo'-boards,  or  in  some  ether  suit- 
able manner,  and  take  them  home. 

By  the  time  you  have  finished  the  series,  you  will 
have  found  that  you  have  been  learning  a  good  deal 
about  the  constellations,  and  that  nature-lessons  are 
not  the  bug-bear  you  thought  they  were. 

Before  the  middle  of  March  you  will  be  ready  to 
learn  with  the  children  many  things  you  did  not 
know  before  about  the  bjrs.ing  of  the  bads  ami 
germination  of  the  seed. 

Nova  Scotia.  C.  S.  B. 


The  Skies   in    February. 

Teachers  wi.l  thank  this  writer  for  his  sug- 
gestive lesson  on  the  constellations.  \\  hat  more 
fascinating  nature  lessons  could  be  derived  for 
winter  than  those  outlined  by  Mr.  Moore  and  by 
C.  S.  B.  ?  The  one  can  be  made  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  while  enjoying  the  skating  season, 
or  in  tramping  through  the  fields  and  woods  on 
snow  shoes ;  the  other  will  attract  them  to  the 
wonders  of  the  sky.  No  month  of  the  year  is  more 
favourable  for  star-gazing  perhaps  than  February, 
with  its  clear  winter  air  and  bright  skies.  Let  us 
take  a  general  glimpse  of  the  heavens  as  they  ap- 
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pear  on  the  fine  evenings  of  the  first  of  the  month. 
The  planets,  because  of  their  size  and  brightness, 
will  attract  every  observer.  About  sunset  Jupiter 
rises  in  the  east,  and  from  early  twilight  until  dawn 
this  beautiful  planet  may  be  traced  across  the  sky. 
Venus  is  evening  star  in  the  west,  setting  on  the 
first  of  the  month  about  8  p.  m.  She  is  the  rival  of 
Jupiter,  and  will  soon  outshine  him,  becoming  daily 
brighter,  more  conspicuous,  and  remaining  longer 
in  the  sky.  Mars  and  Saturn  are  also  evening  stars 
(stars  we  call  them,  though  they  are  planets). 
These  two  planets  were  very  near  each  other  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  January,  but  have  since  been 
drawing  farther  apart.     SatUrn  is  of  a  pale  ye'.low 


-FLtWHELLlNG.ENGR — 
ORION    AND   OTHER   CONSTELLATIONS. 

colour,  is  nearer  the  west,  and  sets  about  9.30  p.  m., 
while  Mars,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  slightly  larger, 
sets  more  than  half  an  hour  later.  These  two 
planets  are  close  to  the  Square  of  Pegasus. 

But  it  is  to  the  south  and  east  that  we  must  look 
for  the  finest  display  of  stars  in  February.  High 
up  in  the  south-east  is  Orion,  probably  familiar  to 
more  people  than  any  other  constellation,  except 
perhaps  the  Great  Bear.  Above  this  is  the  Bull, 
with  the  ruddy  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades  anxl  Hyades, 
and  below  it  is  the  Great  Dog,  with  the  incompar- 
able Sirius,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as  bright 


as  any  .other  star  (not  planet)  that  we  ever  see. 
Below  Sirius  on  the  right  is  the  small  constellation 
of  the  Dove.  To  the  west  is  the  While,  \vhile  be- 
tween these  two  constellations  is  the  long;  crooked 
stream  of  faint  stars  known  as  Eridanus  (or  the 
Po),  extending  in  a  crooked  line  from  the  iouthern 
horizon  to  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion.  Just  north  of 
the  Whale  are  the  Fishes  forming  a  triangle,  near 
Mars  and  Saturn,  about  the  first  of  the  month.. 

Farther  up  in  the  east  is  the  Crab,  near  which  at 
present  is  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  higher  still  are 
the  Twins,  having  the  two  bright  stars  Castor  and 
Pollux,  with  Procyon  below  and  to  the  right  ih  the 
constellation  of  the  Little  Dog.  Procyon  fomiB  an 
almost  equilateral  triangle  with  Sirius  and  BCtel- 
gaese  (in  Orion)  Pegasus  and  Andromeda  occUpy 
the  western  sky,  with  the  Ram  and  the  Triangle 
south  of  the  latter.  Perseus  is  almost  overhead, 
and  so  is  Auriga  (the  Charioteer)  with  the  great 
yellow  star  Capella. 

Teachers  will  find  the  tracing  out  of  these  con- 
stellations and  the  movements  of  the  p'anets  an 
interesting  study  as  well  as  pastime  to  the  children. 


The  Nature  Study  Class.— II, 
Winter   Hiding   Places ;   Snow  Tracks ;  Duck   Habits. 

By  W,  H.  Moore. 

Well,  nature  students,  if  you  wish  to  go  and  see 
the  ducks  again  this  month  it  will  be  very  good 
evidence  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  January 
outing.  But  let  us  try  to  take  in  some  other  things 
by  the  way  Let  us  scatter  through  the  orchards 
before  us,  and  see  if  there  are  any  webs  of  the 
brown-tail  moth  upon  any  of  the  trees.  Each  mem- 
ber will  try  to  collect  every  web  that  is  found,  for 
if  we  find  that  none  of  the  webs  contain  the  larva 
of  that  dreaded  pest,  it  will  be  a  good  point  gained. 
This  is  the  best  season — now  when  the  leaves  are 
oS  the  trees — to  look  for  these  small  webs,  and 
please  tell  all  your  searchers  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
curious  growths  upon  the  orchard  trees. 

After  proceeding  through  the  orchards  we  will 
all  meet  by  that  clump  of  trees  by  the  foot  of  the 
hilland  look  over  the  collections.  Here  we  are  at 
the  meeting  place,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  marks 
upon  the  snow  we  are  not  the  only  animals  that 
seem  to  like  to  meet  here.  Notice  those  small  tun- 
nels through  the  light  fall  of  snow,  and  also  these 
small  tracks  here  upon  the  surface ;  then  by  the  side 
of  this  fallen  tree  trunk  are  some,  yet  smaller. 
'  The  makers  of  the  tunnels  are  voles  or  meadow 
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mice,  little  rodents  with  thick  heads,  short  ears,  and 
stout  hairy  tails.  They  prefer  to  travel  under  cover, 
as  do  their  relatives — the  red-backed  voles.  The 
latter  live  about  the  woods  and  are  seldom  observ- 
ed, although  common.  The  first  mentioned  tracks 
made  upon  the  surface  are  made  by  the  white-footed 
mouse,  also  known  as  wood-mouse.  This  species  is 
rather  more  speedy  than  the  voles,  so  it  trusts  to  its 
speed  to  leave  its  enemies  behind.  Besides  being  a 
runner,  it  is  a  climber,  juid  lives  in  hollow  trees  and 
in  deserted  nests  of  the  woodpeckers.  Wherever 
it  decides  to  make  its  home,  a  large  amount  of 
material,  such  as  plant  down,  feathers,  fur  and 
mosses,  are  collected  to  make  a  comfortable  nest. 
From  one  tp  a  half-dozen  live  in  one  nest.  They 
lay  up  stores  of  food  for  future  use,  and  we  may 
often  find  the  meats  of  nuts  and  seeds  stored  up  in 
cavities  in  ^rees. 

Those  smaller  tracks  are  those  of  the  least  shrew, 
and  small  they  should  be,  as  the  animal  itself  is  only 
about  three  inches  in  length.  Shrews  differ  from 
mice,  in  having  longer  and  more  pointed  noses. 

Now  we  will  examine  the  collections  of  webs 
taken  from  the  various  trees  and  shrubs.  Here  we 
have  ope  about  four  inches  long,  nearly  two  in 
diameter,  and  ending  in  a  sort  of  ravelled  point ; 
this  oije  is  the  cocoon  of  the  emperor  moth.  Yes, 
nearly  all  of  you  will  know  it,  as  you  had  examples 
at  normal  school.  "  We  could  not  break  the  twig, 
but  ^lad  to  cut  it,"  you  say.  That  twig  is  off  a 
leather-wood  shrub,  which  is  found  in  but  a  few 
places  in  these  provinces.  "  A  web  with  beads  on 
it;"  that  is  the  cccoon  of  the  female  tussock  moth. 
As  the  female  is  wingless,  she  lays  her  eggs  upon 
the  cocoon  from  which  she  has  emerged.  The  so- 
called  beads  are  eggs  of  this  destructive  moth.  This 
other  web  is  an  old  one  of  the  apple-tree  tent 
caterpillar. 

Not  yet  have  we  found  one  of  the  brown-tail 
moth,  for  please  remember,  that  inside  the  web  of 
this  species  in  winter  we  find  the  small  caterpillars. 

Look  I  there  goes  a  flock  of  ducks  to  the  air-hole ; 
we  are  just  in  time  for  them.  Notice  their  long 
necks,  and  that  their  wings  do  not  whistle  so  plainly 
as  those  we  studied  last  month.  Here  are  others 
of  the  same  species  feeding  Observe  how  they 
swim  some  distance  under  water.  As  they  feed  upon 
fish,  they  must  follow  them,  and  so,  unlike  the 
whistler,  do  not  come  to  the  surface  near  where  they 
go  down. 

This  species  is  the  American  merganser,  locally 
known  as  fish-duck,  saw-bill,  or  shell-drake.    Like 


the  whistler,  it  makes  nests  in  hollow  trees.  The 
same  nest  is  used  for  many  years,  unless  the  tree 
gets  destroyed  or  the  birds  are  molested.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  a  set  varies  greatly,  being  from 
six  upward.  The  greatest  number  of  young  seen 
with  one  female  was  sixteen.  They  were  going 
down  a  stream  on  the  way  to  the  river,  and  evident- 
ly arrived  there  all  right,  for  a  flock  of  young,  six- 
teen in  number,  was  seen  some  days  later  among 
the  islands  of  the  river.  The  downy  young  are 
pretty  little  things,  being  beautifully  marked  with 
brown  and  buff. 

For  the  safety  of  her  young  the  old  female  is 
known  to  resort  to  various  stratagems  to  preserve 
her  brood  from  danger.  One  has  been  seen  to  take 
her  seven  very  small  young  upon  her  back  and  swim 
past  a  man  in  a  canoe,  thus  seeking  safety  from  one 
whom  she  thought  was  an  enemy.  But  she  had  not 
found  out  that  there  are  different  grades  of  duck- 
hunters.  Her  instinct  taught  her  that  it  is  wise  to 
avoid  all  men,  even  one  who  could  hardly  keep  back 
a  cheer  for  a  mother-duck's  little  piece  of  strategy. 
As  the  brood  grows  older  and  the  young  become 
larger,  this  trick  must  be  given  up, and  other  means 
are  employed  to  lead  the  young  to  safety.  By  the 
middle  of  August,  or  when  the  young  are  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  the  speed  they  can  attain  by 
running  over  the  water  is  wonderful  So  rapidly 
do  they  paddle  with  their  feet  that  a  ridge  of  water 
is  thrown  up  on  either  side,  and  the  bird  is  propelled 
forward  nearly  as  swiftly  as  the  adults  can  fly. 

The  vocal  notes  of  the  merganser  when  calling 
to  its  mate  are  quite  like  those  of  the  domestic 
breeds,  but  are  seldom  uttered.  During  the  mating 
season  the  male  is  a  keen  admirer  of  the  female  of 
his  choice ;  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  them 
as  they  paddle  along  some  overflowed  water  course 
enjoying  each  other's  company. 

The  male  employs  no  such  gestures,  as  does  the 
male  whistler,  when  giving  vent  to  his  love  notes ; 
but  with  head  and  neck  thrust  forward  nearly  level 
with  the  water,  produces  a  soft  guttero-nasal  call, 
which,  anglicised,  sounds  roug-a-rong-a-ron^-a- 
rong.  This  is  often  followed  by  low  notes  from 
both  sexes,  and  soon  the  love  call  is  given  again. 

We  have  two  other  species  of  mergansers  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces.  The  red-breasted  species  pre- 
fers the  sea  coast,  but  migrates  in  the  autumn 
through  the  interior.  The  hooded  merganser  is  a 
small  duck,  and  rather  rare  here.  The  hooded 
species  gets  its  name  from  its  large  beautiful  crest. 
The  females  of  the  three  species  are  all    crested. 
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The  male  of  the  American  species  has  very  little 
crest.  The  male  of  the  red-breasted  species  has 
what  is  apparently  two  crests,  one  on  the  crown 
and  one  on  the  nape. 


Canadian  Literature.— II. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Ajnes   AVaule   Machar. 

Among  the  living  Canadians  whose  writings  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  our  school  reading  books  is 
Agnes  Maule  Machar,  better  known,  perhaps,  as 
"  Fidelis,"  for  under  this  pseudonym  she  has  con- 
tributed for  years  to  Canadian  and  United  States 
magazines. 

Miss  Machar  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
John  Machar,  D.  D.,  the  second  principal  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  at  which  place  she  was  born. 
She  has  written  a  great  deal,  and  is  well  known  both 
as  a  novelist  and  a  poet ;  but  her  best  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  critics,  is  to  be  found  in  her  novels 
and  tales.  For  her  subject  matter  she  draws  freely 
upon  incidents  in  pioneer  life  in  Canada,  and,  always 
writing  with  a  high  moral  aim,  she  uses  these  to 
inspire  enthusiasm  and  national  feeling  in  her 
Canadian  readers.  One  of  her  earliest  works,  con- 
sidered also  one  of  her  best,  is  "  For  King  and 
Country,"  published  in  Toronto  in  1874.  Other 
stories  of  hers  are  "  Marjorie's  Canadian  Winter,' 
"  Roland  Graeme,  Knight,"  "  Stories  of  New 
France,"  and  "  Down  the  River  to  the  Sea." 

For  )'ears  Miss  Machar's  poems  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  pages  of  periodicals,  but  in  1899  there 
appeared  a  collected  edition  of  these,  together  with 
others  unpublished  before.  The  book  is  called 
"  Lays  of  the  True  North,  and  other  Canadian 
Poems."  It  was  very  favourably  reviewed  in  the 
Canadian  Magazine  for  December,  1899,  and  met 
with  such  a  warm  welcome  that  a  second  edition 
was  brought  out  in  1902.  The  title  was  suggested 
by  the  well-known  lines  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
"Idylls  of  the  King"  (1892),  where  Tennyson 
hotly  repudiates  the  suggestions  made  by  some 
"  Little  Englanders  "  that  Canada  was  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  separate  herself  from  the  empire.  The 
Laureate,  addressing  himself  to  the  Queen,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  public  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
our  King,  speaks  of  the  joy  felt  and  expressed: 

From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm, 
And  that  true  north,  whereof  we  lately  heard, 
A  strain  to  shame  us,  "  Keep  you  to  yourselves ; 


So  loyal  is  too  costly!  friends  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen ;    loose  the  bond,  and  go !  " 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire,  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers? 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 

Are  loyal  to  their  own  fair  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England. 

In  response  to  these  words,  which  roused;  a  thrill 
of  gratitude  in  every  loyal  Canadian  heart.  Miss 
Machar  wrote  the  verses  entitled,  "  Canada  to  the 
Laureate."  This  poem  was  first  published  in 
"  Good  Words,"  and  it  called  forth  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  from  Tennyson  in  the  form  of  a 
cordial  letter  to  the  writer.     It  begins  as  follows: 

We  thank  thee.  Laureate,  for  thy  kindly  words 
Spoken  for  lis  to  her  to  whom  we  look 
With  loyal  love  across  the  misty  sea, 

and  in  it  is  well  expressed  the  loyal  and  hopeful 
spirit  of  imperialism  that  inspires  these  "  Lays." 
The  whole  poem  should  be  known  by  our  young 
people.     We  quote  a  few  lines : 

Nor  do  we  ask  but  for  the  right  to  keep 
Unbroken,  still,  the  cherished  filial  tie 
That  binds  us  to  the  distant   sea-girt  isles 
Our  fathers  loved,  and  taught  their  sons  to  love, 
As  the  dear  home  of  freedom,  brave  and  true. 
And  loving  honour  more  than  ease  or  gold! 
*  *  ♦  *  *  ♦  » 

We  hope  to  live  a  history  of  our  own. 
One  worthy  of  the  lineage  that  we  c'aim; 
Yet,  as  our  past  is  but  of  yesterday. 
We  claim  as  ours,  too,  that  emblazoned  roll 
Of  golden  deed  that  bind  with  golden  links 
The  long  dim  centuries. 

Again,  in  "The  Queen's  Jubilee  Canadian  Poem," 

she  writes : 

Our  fair  Dominion  spreads  from  sea  to  sea. 
Her  pine-clad  mountains,  prairies,  streams  and  lakes. 

Where  late  the  hardy  Indian  wandered  free. 
The  throbbing  life  of  a  young  nation  wakes, 

A  greater  Britain  of  the  West  to  be. 

While  yet  no  link  of  happy  concord  breaks, 

With  the  dear  land  from  whence  our  fathers  brought 

Heirlooms  of  high  tradition,  poesy  and  thought. 

The  history  of  our  own  land,  though  it  is  "  but 
of  yesterday,"  has  its  own  chami  for  this  writer. 
In  "  Canada's  Birthday,"  she  sings  of 

A  country    on    whose   birth    there    smiled   the    genius    of 

romance." 
And  in  "  Our  Canadian  Fatherland,"  she  says : 

Where'er  our  land's  romantic  story 

Enshrines  the  memory  and  the  glory 

Of  heroes  who,  with  blood  and  toil. 

Laid  deep  in  our  Canadian  soil 
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Foundations  for  the  future  age, 
And  wrote  their  names  on  history's  page — 
Our  history — from  strand  to  strand, 
Spreads  our  Canadian  Fatherland ! 

Some  of  the  historic  incidents  which  Miss  Machar 
has  chosen  for  themes  are:' The  Heroism  of  Daulac, 
the  Martyrdom  of  Breboeuf  and  the  story  of  Laura 
Secord's  bravery. 

Her  love  for  and  keen  observation  of  nature,  and 
her  deeply  religious  spirit,  appear  in  the  group  of 
poems  called  "  Canadian  Woodnotes,"  from  which 
are  taken  the  lines  in  the  third  bcxik  of  the  Xew 
Brunswick  readers,  "Among  the  Thousand  Islands." 
The  full  title  is  "  Drifting  Among  the  Thousand 
Islands,"  and  the  poem  concludes  as  follows : 

Drifting — why  may  we  not  drift  for  ever? 

Let  all  the  world  and  its  warfare  go : 
Let  us  float  and  drift  with  the  flowing  river, 

Whither — we  neither  care  nor  know; 
Dreaming  a  dream — might  we  nj'cr  awaken ! 

There's  joy  enough  in  this  [assive  1  liss, 
The  restless  crowd  and  its  cares  forsaking. 

Was  ever  Nirvana  more  l)L-st  than  this? 

Nay!  but  our  hearts  arc  ever  lifting 

The  veil  of  the  present,  however  fair ; 
Not  long — not  long  can   we  go  on  drifting. 

Not  long  enjoy  surcease  from  care; 
Ours  is  a  nobler  task  and  guerdon 

Than  aimless  drifting,  however  b'est; 
Only  the  heart  that  can  bear  the  burden 

Shall  share  the  glory  of  the  victor's  re^t! 

"  The  Circling  Year  "  is  a  sequence  of  twelve 
sonnets,  one  for  each  month  We  are  tempted  to 
quote  from  "  Echoes  of  Life  and  Thought,"  the 
charming  title  poem,  "  Untrodden  Ways,"  but  sub- 
stitute for  it,  as  perhaps  more  useful  for  the  school- 
room, 

The  First  Birds. 

Who  taught  you  to  pour  forth  your  notes,  1  ttle   singers, 

From  the  branches  so  leafless  and  bare? 
Your  music  delays   not,  though   springtime   still   lingers. 

And  chill  is  the  biting  March  air; 
Icebound  are  the  rivers,  frost-bound  are  the  fields 

And  the  nights  are  still  dreary  and  long. 
Say,  have  you  a  charm  that  keeps  you  from  harm 

In  the  gladness  that  sweetens  your  song? 

And  where  will  you  go  when  the  daylight  is  shrouded? 

Are  ye  sure  of  a  bed  and  a  home, 
That  thus  ye  sing  on,  with  your  music  unclouded, 

By  the  thought  of  the  cold  nght  to  come? 
Yc  have  the  sweet  secret  of  bani-hing  sorrow, 

No  care  can  your  gladness  subdue, 
A  trusting  heart,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 

And  God  Himself  careth  for  you! 


Sarah  Anne  Curzon. 

Another  woman  who  has  written  on  events  in 
Canadian  history  is  Sarah  Anne  Curzon.  She  is 
not  a  native-born  Canadian,  and  did  not  come  to 
this  country  until  she  was  over  thirty.  She  was 
born  near  Birmingham,  and,  coming  to  Canada 
with  her  husband  in  1862,  she  very  soon  became 
possessed  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  her 
adopted  country — an  interest  that  stimulated  her  to 
work  that  had  important  results.  In  the  preface  <o 
her  book,  "  Laura  Secord,  and  other  Poems,"  she 
says : 

During  the  first  few  years  of  her  reside.ice  in  Canada, 
the  author  was  quite  often  astonished  to  hear  it  remarked, 
no  less  among  educated  than  uneducated  Canadians,  that 
"Canada  has  no  history;"  and  yet  on  every  hand  stories 
were  current  of  the  achievements  of  the  pioneers,  and  the 
hardships  endured  and  overcome  by  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  Remembering  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  con- 
quered the  merest  rudiments  of  reading  and  grammar  at 
school,  she  was  set  to  learn  English  history,  and  so  became 
acquainted  with  the  past  of  her  country,  it  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  there  was  somelhing  lacking  in  a  course  of 
teaching  that  could  leave  Canadians  to  think  that  their 
country  had  no  historical  past. 

Mrs.  Curzon's  attention  was  particularly  drawn 
to  the  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812,  through  the 
discussions  that  went  on  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
the  pensions  asked  for  by  the  veterans  of  that  war ; 
and  she  was  struck  by  the  scanty  recognition  given 
in  the  records  to  the  heroic  deed  of  Laura  Secord 
in  warning  Fitzgibbon  of  the  threatened  attack  on 
Beaver  Dams.  In  1876  she  wrote  the  drama  on 
the  War  of  1812,"  and  in  the  following  year  a  ballad 
with  the  same  theme,  her  desire  being,  as  she  said, 

To  set  the  heroine  on  a  pedestal  of  equality  with  the 
soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  war,  to  inspire  other  hearts 
with  loyal  bravery  such  as  hers ;  to  write  her  name  on  the 
list  of  Canadian  heroes. 

These  poems  were  published  in  1887,  together 
with  other  original  verses  and  translations,  and  with 
very  full  historical  notes  and  appendices.  Dr. 
Rand,  in  his  remarks  on  Mrs.  Curzon's  writings, 
says  that  the  is.sue  of  this  volume  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  several  historical  societies,  and  from  this 
time  on  most  of  Mrs.  Curzon's  literary  work  was 
upon  historical  subjects.  She  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  research  in  local  history,  and  wrote  papers 
for  the  Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society  and  the 
York  Historical  Society.  She  was  a  member  of 
both  of  these  associations,  and  president  of  the 
Woman's  Historical  Society.  Nor  was  her  work 
concerned  altogether  with  the  past  She  interested 
herself  warmly  in  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  an 
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ardent  supporter  of  every  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  writing  for  the  daily  press  in 
favour  of  the  throwing  open  of  the  universities  to 
women,  and  their  right  to  degrees  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  medicine.  Such  privileges  are  so  much  a  mat- 
ter, of  course,  in  our  own  day  that  we  are  prone  to 
forget  what  a  hard  fight  they  cost  their  first  advo- 
cates, and  what  a  short  time  it  is  since  that  fight 
was  won.  In  connection  with  this  movement  Mrs. 
Curzon  wrote  a  serio-comic  little  play  called  "The 
Sweet  Girl  Graduate,"  which  appeared  in  Gnpsack 
in  1882.  In  1883  the  Toronto  Women's  Society 
Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Curzon  was  a  member,  was 
resolved  into  the  Canadian  Women's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, and  under  this  title  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  agitation  which  led  to  tlie  throwing  open  of 
Toronto  University  to  women. 

Mrs.  Curzon  was  at  one  time  sub-editor  of  the 
Canada  Citizen,  Toronto,  and  contributed  during 
her  literary  career  to  the  Canadian  Monthly,  the 
Dominion  Illustrated,  the  Week,  and  the  Canadian 
Magazine.     She  died  at  Toronto  in  1898. 


Worth  Committing-  to  Memory. 

"  Build  a  little  fence  of  trust  around  to-day. 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work  and  therein  stay, 
Look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars  upon  to-morrow, 
God  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  what  comes  of  joy  or 
sorrow." 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  night. 
So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

— Longfellow. 

"  A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who  sows  courtesy 
reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants  kindness  gathers 
love." 

A  peninsula,  the  dark  sea  wave  entwines, 
Save  by  some  nepk  that  to  the  main  land  joins. 

— Old  Definition. 

True  friends  shine  out  like  stars  in  winter  nights 
And  make  the  very  darkness  beautiful. 

— Robert  Beverly  Hall. 

Esteem  it  a  great  part  of  a  good  education  to  be  able 
to  bear  with  the  want  of  it  in  others.— Fythagoras,  580 
B.  C. 

Life  is  an  arrow,  therefore  you  must  know 
What  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow, — 
Then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Think  for  thyself — one  good  idea, 

But  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned 

From  fields  by  others  sown. 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

When  you  think  you  are  wrong — stop! 
When  you  know  you  are  right — go  ahead! 

'  You  will  find  that  luck 

Is  only  pluck 
To  try  things  over  and  over; 

Patience  and  skill, 

Courage  and  will 
Are  the  four  leaves  of  luck's  clover.' 


Ways  of  ExpFessing  A  Thought. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  line  of  poetry  in  the 
English  language  that  will  admit  of  the  transposition 
of  its  wording  without  affecting  the  sense  equally 
with  the  following  well-known  and  beautiful  picture 
line  of  Gray,  taken  from  his  "  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  It  shows  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent readings,  all  nearly  equally  beautiful,  and 
each  expressing  the  poet's  original  thought : 

1.  The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

2.  The  weary  plowman  plods  his  homeward  way. 

3.  The  plowman,  weary,  plods  his  homeward  way. 

4.  His  homeward  way  the  weary  plowman  plods. 

5.  His  homeward  way  the  plowman,  weary,  plods. 

6.  The  weary  plowman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

7.  The  plowman,  weary,  homeward  plods  his  way. 

8.  His  way  the  weary  plowman  homeward  plods. 

9.  His   way,  the  plowman,  weary,   homeward  plods. 

10.  His  way  the  plowman  homeward,  weary,  plods. 

11.  His  homeward  weary  way  the  plowman  plods. 

12.  Weary,  the  plowman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

13.  Weary,  the  plowman  plods  his  homeward  way. 

14.  Homeward,  his  way  the  plowman  weary  plods. 

15.  Homeward,   his  weary  way  the  plowman  r,lods. 

16.  The  plowman,  homeward,  weary  plods  his  way. 

17.  His  weary  way,  the  plowman  homeward  plods. 

18.  His  weary  way,  the  homeward  plowman  plods. 

19.  Homew:  rd,  the  plowman  plods  his  weary  way. 

20.  The  plowman,  weary,  his  way  homeward  plods. 

21.  The  plowman  plods  his  weary  homeward  way. 

22.  Homeward,  the  weary  plowman  plods  his  way. 

23.  The  plowman  plods  his  weary  homeward  way. 

24.  Weary,  the  pjowman  his  homeward  way  plods. 

25.  Weary  his  homeward  way  the  plowman  plods. 

— September  Scrap   Book. 

The  above  sentences  may  be  used  as  an  exercise 
in  punctuation;  or  the  teacher,  after  giving  a  few 
of  the  above,  might  allow  the  scholars  to  try  how 
many  other  ways  they  could  find  out  for  themselves. 
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The  Federation  of  Raral  Forces —III, 

By  Hunter  Boyd,  Waweig,  N.  B. 

I. — Unification  of  Agriculture  and  Education 

IN  our  Normal  Colleges. 

So  far,  we  have  regarded  rural  communities  as 
self-contained,  and  have  pointed  out  how  the  exist- 
ing agencies  may  be  made  more  eflfective  by  co- 
operation. But,  as  in  the  human  body,  we  differ- 
entiate the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  and 
often  allude  to  the  heart  and  brain  as  if  they  were 
distinct ;  we  know  it  is  only  a  convenient  distinction 
of  function,  and  we  are  increasingly  aware  of  their 
interdependence,  and  few  would  hazard  a  compari- 
son of  their  relative  importance.  The  departments 
of  agriculture  and  education  in  a  country  like  ours 
must  be  equally  vital  and  efficient,  and  every  con- 
stituent of  the  body  politic  must  participate.  The 
progressive  nations  recognize  this  so  fully  that  edu- 
cation is  becoming  more  agricultural,  and  agricul- 
ture more  educational.  In  Denmark  and  Japan  they 
are  practically  identical.  The  fusion  is  best  indica- 
ted in  this  dominion  by  the  proximity  of  normal 
college  and  agricultural  college  in  Ontario,  P.  E. 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
College  is  the  outcome  of  this  correlation  in  the 
supreme  form. 

But  what  of  New  Brunswick?  Our  youth  can 
attend  the  agricu'tural  college  at  Truro  and  return 
to  practise  on  their  farms ;  but  there  is  no  educa- 
tional reciprocity  for  the  teacher  in  our  schools.  It 
is  clearly  inadvisable  for  New  Brunswick  to  build 
an  agricultural  college  at  Fredericton,  and  yet  then" 
is  a  growing  demand  that  the  course  of  study  shall 
have  a  stronger  agricultural  flavour.  The  New 
Brunswick  Provincial  Normal  College  has  stood 
strongly  for  the  academic  and  classic  ideal,  and  it 
is  well.  It  is  nearby  the  university,  and  has  been 
an  effective  agent  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  stu- 
dents for  university  honours.  But  surely  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  College  can  somehow  adjust  matters 
so^  that  the  teachers  for  rural  New  Brunswick  shall 
get  more  of  the  bias  towards  the  needs  of  the  far- 
mers' children  who  are  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
Could  not  some  of  the  professors  from  the  four 
neighbouring  provinces  be  invited  to  take  up  topics 
in  short  courses  at  I'Vedericton  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  rural  schools? 
Some  will  immediately  contend  that  such  men  from 
other  provinces  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  special  requirements  of  agriculturists    in    New 


Brunswick  to  justify  this  expense.  Very  well; 
then  let  us  have  at  least  one  on  the  normal  staff  who 
will  persist  in  looking  at  our  curriculum  from  the 
agricultural  point  of  view. 

Further,  could  not  the  work  in  physics  or  chemistry 
yield  as  much  educational  value  if  the  hundreds  of 
students  returned  to  their  homes  thoroughly  posted 
on  fungicides  and  insecticides,  or  the  physics  of 
actual  New  Brunswick  soil  ?  Surely  it  is  time  every 
■  child  in  rural  New  Brunswick  knew  the  formula  and 
uses  of  Bordeaux  mixture  by  heart !  Or,  take  botany 
or  bird  study.  Could  not  a  study  of  rotation  of 
crops,  or  the  features  of  the  desirable  utility  breeds 
of  poultry  be  made  to  yield  as  much  cultural  value 
as  a  study  of  the  cotton-plant  or  the  humming-bird? 
Utility  birds  are  beautiful,  and  an  educational  sys- 
tem is  beautiful  also  when  it  fits  teachers  to  secure 
the  maximum  for  the  town  child,  and  the  maximum 
development  for  the  country  child.  Our  maritime 
normal  colleges  have  unwittingly  helped  to  deplete 
our  farms,  and  must  now  emulate  the  best  farmers 
by  returning  more  value  back  to  the  farm. 

2. — Farmers'  and  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Summer  Schools. 

The  teachers  have  their  annual  institutes  in  every 
county,  and  have  their  provincial  institutes  also. 
Our  farmers  who  have  had  three  or  four  concurrent 
associations,  meeting  in  one  provincial  institute,  are 
now  seeking  to  ensure  annual  county  institutes. 
But  there  might  well  be  closer  intimacy.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  a  larger  share  of  time  devoted 
to  distinctly  agricultural  topics?  It  would  surely 
be  a  pleasant  change  for  teachers  who  are  frequently 
weary  of  words  ending  in  ing,  or  gerunds  and  infi- 
nitives. Could  not  educators  be  asked  to  address 
the  proposed  agricultural  county  institutes,  and 
could  there  not  be  a  summer  school  devoted  entirely 
to  agricultural  education?  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  speakers  who  would  thoroughly  awaken  these 
gatherings  as  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  these 
provinces,  and  thereby  help  to  allay  the  restlessness 
which  is  said  to  prevail  ?  Would  there  be  so  much 
need  to  persuade  immigrants  to  re-people  our  vacant 
farms  if  the  entire  educational  trend  of  such  gather- 
ings could  periodically  be  arranged  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  conditions?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  hold  a  summer  school  for  rural  teachers,  say  at 
Truro,  to  be  addressed  by  our  ablest  agriculturists? 
.•\nd  what  is  to  hinder  the  federal  minister  of  agri- 
culture from  calling  such  a  conference  on  clement- 
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ary  education  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  he  fur- 
nished at  Knowlton  and  Inverness  last  year?  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  educators  and  agriculturists 
to  arrange  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  picnic  this 
coming  summer,  or  the  combined  department  to 
send  out  an  institute  speaker  on  educational  topics 
this  very  winter? 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which, 
by  a  minimum  of  labour  and  no  additional  cost, 
important  results  may  be  achieved,  was  seen  last 
week,  when  Mr.  William  Alclntosh,  of  St.  John, 
who  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  entomology, 
lectured  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Fredericton,  and  in  the  afternoon  delighted 
the  entire  body  of  normal  students  by  his  address 
on  insects  injurious  to  orchard  and  farm.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  such  beautiful  creatures  could 
ever  become  pests;  but  if  he  proved  that  the  brown 
tail  moth  is  an  enemy  which  threatens  to  invade 
New  Brunswick,  the  agricultural  department  can 
now  thoroughly  drill  three  hundred  expert  detectives 
in  the  normal  college  who  will  be  eager  for  Easter 
vacation  in  order  to  capture  the  first  intruder  who 
may  be  found  lurking  in  our  midst. 

The  government  has  placed  illustration  orchards 
in  the  counties  of  New  Brunswick.  Could  not 
orchardists  give  demonstrations  in  pruning,  graft- 
ing and  spraying  next  season,  and  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  these  districts  be  allowed  to  have  credit 
for  the  time  spent  in  witnessing  these  operations? 
Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  every  teacher  and 
scholar  in  these  provinces  will  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  varieties  of 
fruit  which  succeed  in  spite  of  meagre  attention. 
Surely  children  would  learn  something  about  form 
and  colour  in  a  most  delightful  manner  if  our  teach- 
ers could  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  fruit 
judging.  The  truth  is,  there  is  little  need  to  talk 
of  over-burdened  curriculums,  and  greater  expense ; 
what  we  chiefly  need  is  to  learn  that  commercial 
prosperity  depends  on  agricultural  and  industrial 
superiority,  and  that  we  need  a  federation  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  forces  to  achieve  this  much- 
desired  result. 


A  herd  of  reindeer  has  been  successfully  landed 
in  Labrador,  where  they  are  expected  to  be  useful 
as  they  have  proved  to  be  in  Alaska. 

The  invisible  rays  of  light  known  as  the  ultra- 
violet rays  can  be  used  to  photograph  microscopic 
objects.  This  is  said  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
best  microscopes,  and  a  new  era  of  microscopical 
discovery  is  expected  to  follow. 


A  Garden  in  Winter. 

A  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 

Said  she  meant  to  plant  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 

"  The  weather  is  cold  and  'tis  winter  I  know, 

But  I'll  try  it,"  said  she,  "and  I  think  that  they'll  grow." 

When  the  baby  fell  down  she  was  first  to  his  aid, 
She  gave  him  a  kiss,  did  this  sweet  little  maid, 
"  Jump  up  and  don't  cry,  for  I  love  you,"  said  she ; 
And  so  Johnny-jump-ups  bloomed  gayly,  you  see! 

'Twas  a  chill  winter's  day,  and  yet  once  in  a  while 

A  sunflower  blossomed,  and  that  was  a  smile — 

Sweet  peas  were  her  thank  you,  and  other  kind  words. 

And  the  songs  that  she  sang  fluttered  light  as  the  birds. 

The  house  was  a  garden.     The  light  in  her  eyes 
Made  it  blossom  with  daisies  in  spite  of  chill  skies ; 
lAnd  when  grandmamma  said  there  was  something  to  do, 
Forget-me-nots  started,  so  gentle  and  true! 

This  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 
Went  about  planting  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 
"You're  a  flower  yourself,"  said  her  mother  at  night; 
"  My  dear  little  Heartsease,  my  Lady's  Delight." 

— Frimary  Education. 


In   a  memorandum  on  the  teaching  of  history, 
the  Scottish  Education  Department  says: 

While  urging  the  importance  of  introducing,  from  the 
very  beginnnig  of  the  systematic  study  of  history,  some 
idea  not  merely  of  sequence,  but  also  of  casual  relation,  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  child's  first  interest  in  history 
arises  from  vivid  and  picturesque  detail,  and  this  system 
of  attraction  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  all  through 
school  life.  There  is  a  second  line  of  historical  study  to 
which  some  little  time  should  be  given  in  the  supplement- 
ary course,  wherever  possible,  namely,  the  history  of  our 
principal  colonies  and  of  the  footing  gained  by  the  Anglo- 
Saoxn  race  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  scope  and 
to  some  extent  the  method  of  history  teaching  in  any  par- 
ticular class  of  school  must  be  ultimately  ddetermined  by 
the  normal  leaving  age  of  its  people.  If  they  cease  attend- 
ing at  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  considerations  leed  to  the 
conclusion  that  Scottish  history  must  form  the  main  sub- 
ject of  systematic  historical  study.  In  conclusion,  the 
memorandum  states  there  are  two  ain  sides  to  historical 
study  in  schools.  There  is,  first,  that  aspect  which  is  most 
fully  exemplified  in  the  preparatory  stage,  the  making 
acquaintance — for  the  most  part  in  literary  form,  and  as 
part  of  the  study  of  literature — -with  the  materials  of  his- 
tory. The  other  side  is  the  systematic  treatment  of  history 
so  as  to  exhibit  events  in  their  due  proportion  and  proper 
connection,  with  the  view  of  approximating  more  and  more 
closely  as  the  study  progresses  to  an  adequate  compre- 
hension of  the  general  movement  of  history. 


"My  wife  has  that  awful  disease,  kleptomania." 
"Is  she  trying  to  cure  it?" 

"  Well,  she  is  taking  something  all  the  while." — 
February  Lippincott's. 
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Stories  From  Natural  History. 
The    Shrew. 

The  shrew  is  very  much  like  a  mouse  to  look  at, 
but  she  is  not  one.  With  her  long,  sharp  nose  she 
hollows  out  underground  passages  in  the  fields  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  but  she  never  eats  corn  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  nor  bread  or  cake,  but  lives  on 
beetles  or  worms,  or  young  mice,  or  a  bird  if  she 
can  catch  one. 

During  the  day  she  is  hidden  underground  and 
sleeps  a  great  deal,  but  at  night  she  wakes  up  and 
goes  a-hunting.  A  favourite  haunt  of  hers  is  the 
long  tunnel  dug  by  the  mole  in  the  ground,  where 
she  looks  out  for  earth-worms  or  the  grubs  of  insects 
that  cannot  get  away  quickly  enough.  But  during 
these  expeditions  she  must  beware  of  the  mole  him- 
self, for  if  he  found  her  hunting  in  his  grounds  it 
would  cost  her  her  life.  She  walks  down  the  mouse 
holes  searching  for  food,  for  she  is  a  very  hungry 
little  beast,  and  comes  tripping  up  among  the  grass 
and  the  fallen  leaves  under  the  bushes,  eating  cater- 
pillars and  insects,  and  fights  desperate  battles  with 
other  shrews. 

She  is  a  good  friend  to  the  farmer  because  of 
what  she  eats,  and  does  him  no  harm  whatever,  anrl 
yet  he  kills  her  whenever  he  sees  her,  because,  at 
the  first  glance,  she  is  so  like  a  mouse.  Cats  and 
dogs,  foxes  and  hedgehogs,  and  other  animals  that 
eat  mice  are  misled  by  this  likeness,  hunt  down  the 
shrew  and  kill  her.  But  it  seldom  happens  that 
one  of  them  will  eat  her,  for  she  has  a  peculiar, 
musky  smell,  which  these  mouse-catchers  do  not 
care  for.  The  dog  sniffs  the  shrew  he  has  killed, 
shakes  his  head  and  lets  her  lie.  And  so  it  happens 
that  many  times,  walking  through  the  wood  in  the 
morning,  you  will  find  dead  shrews  lying  in  your 
path,  who  have  paid  with  their  life  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  like  mice  to  look  at.  Not  only  must 
you  not  be  a  thief,  you  must  also  do  your  best  not 
to  look  like  one. 


Coal    and    Petroleum. 

Many,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  there  stood 
a  big  forest  of  great  trees,  some  with  beautiful  green 
leaves,  others  with  needles  and  cones  of  firs,  l^nder- 
neath  the  trees  grew  herbs  and  flowers,  and  ni 
marshy  places  horse-tail  grass  and  other  thirsty 
plants. 

But  it  was  lonely  in  this  great  swampy  forest. 
only  the  leaves  rustling  to  each  other  when  the  wind 
passed  through  them.     Ants  collected  the  fallen  fir 


needles  and  built  them  into  a  heap,  which  was  the 
palace  for  their  queen  to  live  in,  and  flies  and 
dragon  flies  buzzed  from  flower  to  flower,  carrying 
messages  from  one  to  the  other.  There  were  no 
people  living  in  the  forest,  and  there  were  no  child- 
ren running  about  in  it.  The  flowers  never  gazed 
with  their  beautiful  eyes  into  a  merry  face,  and  not 
one  was  picked  for  a  birthday  bunch  nor  wound 
into  a  midsummer  wreath. 

Every  spring  new  flowers  blossomed  and  the 
trees  bore  new  branches.  All  through  the  summer 
they  drank  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  trees, 
like  good  housekeepers,  stored  up  much  of  it  in 
their  wood.  Every  autumn  the  flowers  laid  them- 
selves down  in  the  water  and  slept  in  this  moist  bed, 
and  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  upon  them,  for  they 
also  were  tired.  When  an  old  tree  had  stood  for 
many  a  long  year,  he  also  grew  weary  and  laid  him- 
self down  in  the  water  or  on  the  soft  turf.  Herbs, 
grasses  and  moss  covered  him  over,  and  new  trees 
grew  up  above  him.  But  every  tree  that  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep  took  his  share  of  heat  with  him 
that  he  had  gathered  from  the  sunshine  in  his 
younger  days  and  had  stored  up  within  him. 

In  this  way  many  thousands  of  plants  came  to  lie 
there  together  in  a  large  bed.  The  water  brought 
earth  from  the  hills,  with  which  it  covered  them, 
and  made  this  coverlet  thicker  from  year  to  year. 
Whether  the  trees  and  flowers  dreamed  sweet 
dreams  deep  down  in  their  sleeping  chamber,  wc 
do  not  know ;  but  they  had  time  enough  to  do  so. 
Now,  as  they  went  on  sleeping  all  too  long,  which, 
even  for  a  tree,  is  not  a  good  thing ;  they  slowly  lost 
their  good  looks,  their  green  and  gay  colours.  First 
they  grew  yellow,  then  they  grew  brown,  and  some 
black.  Some  fell  into  little  flakes,  like  powder; 
others  became  much  harder,  almost  like  stones. 

After  many  hundreds  of  years  came  the  miners, 
who  dug  with  their  spades  the  upper  layers  of  sleep- 
ing plants,  dried  tiiem,  and  called  them  "  peat." 
They  dug  deeper  and  found  the  trees  grown  brown, 
and  called  them  "  brown-coal."  They  dug  deeper 
still  and  found  the  blackened  plants,  that  no  one 
could  recognize  as  ever  having  been  alive,  and  these 
they  called  "  coal." 

Much  of  the  brown  coal  is  burnt  by  people  in 
closed  iron  furnaces,  where  it  turns  into  tar,  and 
from  tar  people  distil  oil  and  benzine.  From  the 
refuse  they  make  paraffin  and  pretty  candles  that 
look  as  delicate  as  wax.  In  the  same  way  coal  is 
evaporated   in  the  gas   factory   and   is   turned  into 
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gas.  This  is  conducted  in  long  pipes  into  the  street 
lamps  and  right  up  into  the  houses. 

But  to  some  coal,  buried  deeper  than  the  rest,  the 
time  seems  too  long,  and  so,  of  its  own  accord,  it 
changes  into  petroleum  oil.  As  petroleum,  it  oozes 
out  of  the  earth  with  water,  people  collect  it,  fill 
barrels  with  it,  and  sell  it  to  those  who  wish  to  burn 
it  in  lamps. 

So  the  old  trees  and  plants  come  to  be  of  use  to 
people  after  all — warm  their  rooms  for  them  in 
winter  with  the  heat  they  gathered  long  ages  ago 
from  the  sun,  cook  their  dinner,  bake  their  cakes 
and  pies,  and  light  their  rooms  at  night. 


The   Mole   in   the    Meadow. 

In  the  big,  green  meadow  lives  a  mole  Deep 
down  in  the  earth  he  has  dug  a  hollow  cave,  which 
is  his  house,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. From  the  cave  he  digs  a  long  gallery,  which 
is  the  main  run,  right  across  the  meadow,  with  by- 
runs  right  and  left  leading  out  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  gallery  he  throws  up  the  earth  in  small 
mounds.  He  is  a  very  hungry  little  beast,  and  lives 
on  nothing  but  earth-worms,  insects  and  their 
larvae,  which  he  hunts  up  in  the  earth  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  labouring  from  morning  till  night  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  can  only  find  the  worms 
with  his  snout,  and  it  sometimes  takes  him  many 
hours  before  he  has  dug  up  a  morsel  of  food.  So 
the  mole  deserves  his  meal  as  well  as  any  miner  in 
a  mine,  besides  having  to  work  in  the  dark  without 
a  miner's  lamp.  His  snout  serves  him  as  a  tool  to 
work  with,  and  his  short  paws,  with  their  sharp 
claws,  are  his  spades. 

The  mole  is  very  useful  to  the  farmer,  because  he 
destroys  the  mischievous  grubs  and  worms  in  the 
ground,  who  gnaw  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and 
plants  and  spoil  the  crops.  So  you  might  suppose 
the  farmer  would  be  grateful  to  the  mole,  and  sing 
his  praises  to  everyone,  but  no  such  thing !  Instead 
of  that,  he  never  stops  abusing  the  hard-working 
little  fellow,  because  of  the  hillocks  that  he  throws 
up  in  the  field,  and  which  give  the  farmer  some 
trouble  to  smooth  down  again.  So  he  sends  for  the 
mole-catcher,  who  puts  a  trap  made  of  a  wire  slip- 
knot in  the  main  run.  All  the  thanks  the  poor  mole 
gets  is  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  if  the  poor  little 
fellow  is  not  very  careful  he  is  caught  in  the  noose 
and  dies  life  a  thief  or  robber.  But  what  does  the 
mole  do,  does  he  grumble  ?  "  The  farmer  says  I 
spoil  his  fields,  and  he  persecutes  me, — I  will  take 


my  revenge  and  let  his  fields  be  spoilt  All  the  world 
calls  me  a  bad  mole  and  treats  me  like  one,  then  let 
me  be  bad  and  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  can !  "  No, 
the  mole  says  no  such  thing.  He  works  on  bravely 
in  his  old,  accustomed  way,  and  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  abused.  Till  his  end  he  remains  a  good, 
industrious  mole,  who  only  does  good  to  others, 
though  he  gets  poor  thanks  for  it. — Richard  Wag- 
ner. 

[How  many  boys  and  girls  have  seen  these 
mounds  of  fresh  earth  thrown  up  by  moles  in  our 
fields  and  meadows?  What  other  animals  make 
such  earth  mounds,  only  much  smaller? — Editor.] 


If  You  are  Well-Bred. 

You  will  be  kind. 

You  will  not  use  slang. 

You  will  try  to  make  others  happy. 

You  will  not  be  shy  or  self-conscious. 

You  will  never  indulge  in  ill-natured  gossip. 

You  will  never  forget  the  respect  due  to  age. 

You  will  not  swagger  or  boast  of  your  achieve- 
ments. 

You  will  think  of  others  before  you  think  of  your- 
self. 

You  will  be  scrupulous  in  your  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

You  will  not  measure  your  civility  by  people's 
bank  accounts. 

You  will  not  forget  engagements,  promises,  or 
obligations  of  any  kind. 

In  conversation  you  will  not  be  argumentative  or 
contradictory. 

You  will  never  make  fun  of  the  peculiarities  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  others. 

You  will  not  bore  people  by  constantly  talking  of 
yourself  and  your  affairs. 

You  will  never  under  any  circumstances  cause 
another  pain,  if  you  can  help  it. 

You  will  not  think  that  "  good  intentions  "  com- 
pensate for  rude  or  gruff  manners. 

You  will  be  as  agreeable  to  your  social  inferiors 
as  to  your  equals  and  superiors. 

You  will  not  sulk  or  feel  neglected  if  others  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  you  do. 

You  will  not  have  two  sets  of  manners ;  one  for 
"  company  "  and  one  for  home  use. 

You  will  never  remind  a  cripple  of  his  deformity, 
or  probe  the  sore  spots  of  a  sensitive  soul. — Success 
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Local  Teachers'  Institute.— A  Suggestion. 

By  H.  P.  Dole,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  a  brief  space  in  which 
to  outline  a  plan  by  which  I  believe  the  Teachers' 
County  Institutes  might  be  made  more  interesting 
and  helpful. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon  the  pre- 
sent practice  at  such  gatherings,  but  I  think  I  am 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
papers  usually  prepared  and  read  on  such  occasions 
are  oftener  the  compilation  of  facts  gleaned  from 
the  writings  of  educational  theorists  than  the  results 
of  personal  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  Even 
the  model  lessons  taught  are  given  in  unusual  sur- 
roundings and  to  a  selected  class  of  pupils;  hence 
have  not  the  same  value  as  work  actually  performed 
in  the  regular  duties  of  the  school. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which 
the  teacher  fails  to  get  in  his  student  days  at  normal 
school,  it  is  a  professional  enthusiasm.  It  is,  of 
course  expected  that  this  will  come  with  practice, 
but  alas  I  the  situation  of  many  teachers  is  such  that 
they  get  little  inspiration  from  their  scIiojIs;  and 
still  less  from  the  parents  even  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

We  have  all  heard  so  much  complaint  about  the 
over-crowded  curriculum,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  teachers  are  apt  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for 
failure  of  all  sorts.  Evidently,  then,  any  attempt 
to  decrease  the  number  of  studies^  and  still  give  the 
children  as  thorough  an  education  as  at  present. 
would  manifestly  be  a  welcome  boon  to  country 
teachers  everywhere. 

Let  me  mention  the  subject  of  si;elling.  The 
Forum  of  April  and  June,  1897,  gives  a  study  made 
by  Dr.  Rice,  who  carefully  examined  the  spelling 
abilities  of  33,000  school  children  in  various  cities, 
and  who  concluded  that  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing, difference  of  home  training,  long  or  short 
periods  devoted  to  the  spelling  lesson  in  school — all 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  results  achieved. 
It  seems  strange  that  ten  minutes  per  day  will 
secure  as  good  results  as  sixty  minutes  on  a  sub- 
ject such  as  spelling ;  but  his  figures  seem  to  prove 
such  a  statement.  Again,  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  spelling 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  investigations  in  1902  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Strange 
to  say,  that  his  results  correspond  with  those  of  Dr. 
Rice  in  many  essential  features 

Using  this   subject   of  study   as   an    illustration. 


what  is  there  to  hinder  a  group  of  teachers  from 
getting  together  even  in  the  country  sections  and 
making  careful  experiments  of  some  of  the. newer 
methods  of  teaching,  not  only  spelling,  but  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history — in  fact  all  the  subjects  of 
the  course.  This  would  necessitate,  first  of  all,  the 
purchase  of  the  newest  and  most  authoritative 
works  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  investigated, 
but  by  each  teacher  buying  her  share  and  exchang- 
ing with  the  others  of  the  group,  a  great  deal  may 
be  obtained  for  very  little  cost. 

After  a  new  method  is  tried  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  results  carefully  noted,  these 
might  be  collected  into  a  paper  of  real  interest  to 
every  teacher  in  the  county.  In  this  way,  instead 
of  the  county  institute  being  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  keeping  school 
for  two  days,  it  would  become  a  time  of  renewing 
one's  interest  in  the  profession,  i.i  child  study  and 
in  original  investigation. 

Those  who  find  themselves  interested  even  in  one 
narrow  section  of  the  educational  field  must  needs 
come  in  contact  with  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  genetic  psychology  if  he  ever  succeeds  in  pur- 
suing his  investigations  to  safe  and  sure  conclusions. 
Would  such  knowledge  be  a  hindrance  to  a 
teacher  even  in  a  country  school?  If  we  belie-c 
the  evidence  of  the  greatest  educators  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  unless  a  teacher  is  well 
grounded  "  professionally,"  his  development  ceases 
after  five  years'  of  service.  After  that  time  he  be- 
comes a  pedagogical  automaton,  keeping  school  and 
drawing  a  salary.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  has 
delved  deep  into  the  theories  of  education  will 
always  be  able  to  find  something  deeper  to  search 
after,  and  actual  investigations  show  that  a  teacher 
so  grounded  will  continue  to  improve  for  twcnt\', 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years. 

Do  we  then,  need  any  greater  stimulus  to  urge  us 
forward  ? 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  in  any  movement  alona: 
the  above  lines  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  trust, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  there  may  be  sonic  who  will  inter- 
est themselves  in  tiiis  work  and  be  willing  to  give 
the  results  of  their  labours  to  others. 


Why  is  thirteen  called  a  baker's  dozen? 

I'ecause  in  olden  times  a  b:ikcr  who  gave  short 
weig'iit  was  subjected  to  severe  penalties,  and,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  he  always  added  an  extra  roll  to 
the  dozen  to  make  up  f<ir  any  possible  dcfioicncy 
in  the  others,  and  thus  safeguarded  himself. 
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gas.  This  is  conducted  in  long  pipes  into  the  street 
lamps  and  right  up  into  the  houses. 

But  to  some  coal,  buried  deeper  than  the  rest,  the 
time  seems  too  long,  and  so,  of  its  own  accord,  it 
changes  into  petroleum  oil.  As  petroleum,  it  oozes 
out  of  the  earth  with  water,  people  collect  it,  fill 
barrels  with  it,  and  sell  it  to  those  who  wish  to  burn 
it  in  lamps. 

So  the  old  trees  and  plants  come  to  be  of  use  to 
people  after  all — warm  their  rooms  for  them  in 
winter  with  the  heat  they  gathered  long  ages  ago 
from  the  sun,  cook  their  dinner,  bake  their  cakes 
and  pies,  and  light  their  rooms  at  night. 


The  Mole  in  the   Meadow. 

In  the  big,  green  meadow  lives  a  mole  Deep 
down  in  the  earth  he  has  dug  a  hollow  cave,  which 
is  his  house,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. From  the  cave  he  digs  a  long  gallery,  which 
is  the  main  run,  right  across  the  meadow,  with  by- 
runs  right  and  left  leading  out  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  gallery  he  throws  up  the  earth  in  small 
mounds.  He  is  a  very  hungry  little  beast,  and  lives 
on  nothing  but  earth-worms,  insects  and  their 
larvae,  which  he  hunts  up  in  the  earth  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  labouring  from  morning  till  night  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  can  only  find  the  worms 
with  his  snout,  and  it  sometimes  takes  him  many 
hours  before  he  has  dug  up  a  morsel  of  food.  So 
the  mole  deserves  his  meal  as  well  as  any  miner  in 
a  mine,  besides  having  to  work  in  the  dark  without 
a  miner's  lamp.  His  snout  serves  him  as  a  tool  to 
work  with,  and  his  short  paws,  with  their  sharp 
claws,  are  his  spades. 

The  mole  is  very  useful  to  the  farmer,  because  he 
destroys  the  mischievous  grubs  and  worms  in  the 
ground,  who  gnaw  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and 
plants  and  spoil  the  crops.  So  you  might  suppose 
the  farmer  would  be  grateful  to  the  mole,  and  sing 
his  praises  to  everyone,  but  no  such  thing !  Instead 
of  that,  he  never  stops  abusing  the  hard-working 
little  fellow,  because  of  the  hillocks  that  he  throws 
up  in  the  field,  and  which  give  the  farmer  some 
trouble  to  smooth  down  again.  So  he  sends  for  the 
mole-catcher,  who  puts  a  trap  made  of  a  wire  slip- 
knot in  the  main  run.  All  the  thanks  the  pcor  mole 
gets  is  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  if  the  poor  little 
fellow  is  not  very  careful  he  is  caught  in  the  noose 
and  dies  life  a  thief  or  robber.  But  what  does  the 
mole  do,  does  he  grumble?  "The  farmer  says  I 
spoil  his  fields,  and  he  persecutes  me, — I  will  take 


my  revenge  and  let  his  fields  be  spoilt  All  the  world 
calls  me  a  bad  mole  and  treats  me  like  one,  then  let 
me  be  bad  and  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  can !  "  No, 
the  mole  says  no  such  thing.  He  works  on  bravely 
in  his  old,  accustomed  way,  and  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  abused.  Till  his  end  he  remains  a  good, 
industrious  mole,  who  only  does  good  to  others, 
though  he  gets  poor  thanks  for  it. — Richard  Wag- 
ner. 

[How  many  boys  and  girls  have  seen  these 
mounds  of  fresh  earth  thrown  up  by  moles  in  our 
fields  and  meadows?  What  other  animals  make 
such  earth  mounds,  only  much  smaller? — Editor.] 


If  You  are  Well-Bred. 

You  will  be  kind. 

You  will  not  use  slang. 

You  will  try  to  make  others  happy. 

You  will  not  be  shy  or  self-conscious. 

You  will  never  indulge  in  ill-natured  gossip. 

You  will  never  forget  the  respect  due  to  age. 

You  will  not  swagger  or  boast  of  your  achieve- 
ments. 

You  w  ill  think  of  others  before  you  think  of  your- 
self. 

You  will  be  scrupulous  in  your  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

You  will  not  measure  your  civility  by  people's 
bank  accounts. 

You  will  not  forget  engagements,  promises,  or 
obligations  of  any  kind. 

In  conversation  you  will  not  be  argumentative  or 
contradictory. 

You  will  never  make  fun  of  the  peculiarities  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  others. 

You  will  not  bore  people  by  constantly  talking  of 
yourself  and  your  affairs. 

You  will  never  under  any  circumstances  cause 
another  pain,  if  you  can  help  it. 

You  will  not  think  that  "  good  intentions  "  com- 
pensate for  rude  or  grufif  manners. 

You  will  be  as  agreeable  to  your  social  inferiors 
as  to  your  equals  and  superiors. 

You  will  not  sulk  or  feel  neglected  if  others  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  you  do. 

You  will  not  have  two  sets  of  manners;  one  for 
"  company  "  and  one  for  home  use. 

You  will  never  remind  a  cripple  of  his  deformity, 
or  probe  the  sore  spots  of  a  sensitive  soul. — Success 
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Local  Teachers'  Institute.— A  Suggestion. 

By  H.  P.  Dole,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  a  brief  space  in  which 
to  outline  a  plan  by  which  I  believe  the  Teachers' 
County  Institutes  might  be  made  more  interesting 
and  helpful. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon  the  pre- 
sent practice  at  such  gatherings,  but  I  think  I  am 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
papers  usually  prepared  and  read  on  such  occasions 
are  oftener  the  compilation  of  facts  gleaned  from 
the  writings  of  educational  theorists  than  the  results 
of  personal  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  Even 
the  model  lessons  taught  are  given  in  unusual  sur- 
roundings and  to  a  selected  class  of  pupils;  hence 
have  not  the  same  value  as  work  actually  performed 
in  the  regular  duties  of  the  school. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which 
the  teacher  fails  to  get  in  his  student  days  at  normal 
school,  it  is  a  professional  enthusiasm.  It  is,  of 
course  expected  that  this  will  come  with  practice, 
but  alas  I  the  situation  of  many  teachers  is  such  that 
they  get  little  inspiration  from  their  schools ;  and 
still  less  from  the  parents  even  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

We  have  all  heard  so  much  complaint  about  the 
over-crowded  curriculum,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  teachers  are  apt  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for 
failure  of  all  sorts.  Evidently,  then,  any  attempt 
to  decrease  the  number  of  studies^  and  still  give  the 
children  as  thorough  an  education  as  at  present, 
would  manifestly  be  a  welcome  boon  to  country 
teachers  everywhere. 

Let  me  mention  the  subject  of  spelling.  The 
Forum  of  April  and  June,  1897,  gives  a  study  made 
by  Dr.  Rice,  who  carefully  examined  thi;  spelling 
abilities  of  33,000  school  children  in  various  cities, 
and  who  concluded  that  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing, difference  of  home  training,  long  or  short 
periods  devoted  to  the  spelling  lesson  in  school — all 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  results  achieved. 
It  seems  strange  that  ten  minutes  per  day  will 
secure  as  good  results  as  sixty  minutes  on  a  sub- 
ject such  as  spelling;  but  his  figures  seem  to  prove 
such  a  statement.  Again,  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  spelling 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  investigations  in  1902  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Strange 
to  say,  that  his  results  correspond  with  those  of  Dr. 
Rice  in  many  essential  features 

Using  this   subject  of   study   as   an    illustration. 


what  is  there  to  hinder  a  group  of  teachers  from 
getting  together  even  in  the  country  sections  and 
making  careful  experiments  of  some  of  the, newer 
methods  of  teaching,  not  only  spelling,  but  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history— in  fact  all  the  subjects  of 
the  course.  This  would  necessitate,  first  of  all,  the 
purchase  of  the  newest  and  most  authoritative 
works  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  investigated, 
but  by  each  teacher  buying  her  share  and  exchang- 
ing with  the  others  of  the  group,  a  great  deal  may 
be  obtained  for  very  little  cost. 

After  a  new  method  is  tried  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  results  carefully  noted,  these 
might  be  collected  into  a  paper  of  real  interest  to 
every  teacher  in  the  county.  In  this  way,  instead 
of  the  county  institute  being  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  keeping  school 
for  two  days,  it  would  become  a  time  of  renewing 
one's  interest  in  the  profession,  i.i  child  study  and 
in  original  investigation. 

Those  who  find  themselves  interested  even  in  one 
narrow  section  of  the  educational  field  must  needs 
come  in  contact  with  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  genetic  psychology  if  he  ever  succeeds  in  pur- 
suing his  investigations  to  safe  and  sure  conclusions. 
Would  such  knowledge  be  a  hindrance  to  a 
teacher  even  in  a  country  school?  If  we  belie-o 
the  evidence  of  the  greatest  educators  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  unless  a  teacher  is  well 
grounded  "  professionally,"  his  development  ceases 
after  five  years'  of  service.  After  that  time  he  be- 
comes a  pedagogical  aut(imaton,  keeping  school  and 
drawing  a  sa'.ary.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  has 
delved  deep  into  the  theories  of  education  will 
always  be  able  to  find  something  deeper  to  search 
after,  and  actual  investigations  show  that  a  teacher 
so  grounded  will  continue  to  improve  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years. 

Do  we  then,  need  any  greater  stimulus  to  urge  us 
forward  ? 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  in  any  movement  alons: 
the  above  lines  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  trust, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  there  may  be  some  who  will  inter- 
est themselves  in  this  work  and  be  willing  to  give 
the  results  of  their  lalx)iirs  to  others. 


Why  is  thirteen  called  a  baker's  dozen? 

Because  in  olden  times  a  baker  who  gave  short 
weight  was  subjected  to  severe  penalties,  and,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  he  always  added  an  extra  roll  to 
the  dozen  to  make  up  for  any  ];o?sibIe  deficiency 
in  the  others,  and  thus  safeguarded  himself. 
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A  Word   of  Cheep  For  the  Country  Teacher. 

In  the  minds  of  most  young  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  the  idea  is  firmly  rooted  that  city  teachers 
have  an  easy  time  of  it.  Over  and  over  young 
ladies  have  groaned  over  the  problems  of  the 
country  school  and  said,  "  If  I  could  only  get  a 
place  in  a  graded  school  all  my  troubles  would  be 
over."  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than 
this  belief,  for  the  city  teacher  has  just  as  many 
stumbling  stones  in  her  path,  and  many  good  people 
will  tell  you  more,  than  her  sister  in  the  rural  school. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  every- 
where, and  the  teacher  who  expects  to  find  a  bed 
of  thornless  roses  in  a  graded  school  will  be  sadly 
disappointed. 

The  country  teacher  has  it  in  her  power  to  help 
the  pupils  develop  an  independence  of  thought  and 
expression  unknown  in  the  city  schools.  Manifest- 
ly it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  bright  children  to 
go  on  in  a  graded  school  without  upsetting  the 
whole  machinery.  The  average  pupils  get  along 
fairly  well,  while  the  dull  ones  are  hopelessly  behind 
in  their  work.  The  city  teachers  must  prod  along 
the  dull  boys  and  girls  without  actually  overcrowd- 
ing them,  and  provide  employment  for  the  bright 
ones  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  It  is  true  that 
the  country  teacher  has  dozens  of  classes,  but  that 
is  not  more  trying  than  the  endless  grading  and 
report  making  of  the  city  teacher. 

The  young  woman  in  the  country  dreams  of 
social  advantages  and  she  pities  herself  for  having 
to  plod  along  in  the  dull  round  of  duties  year  in 
and  year  out.  I  do  not  know  how  the  impression 
ever  went  abroad  that  city  teachers  are  society 
people,  for  nothing  could  be  more  false.  Few 
teachers  could  stand  the  strain  of  getting  to  rest  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  doing  a  day's 
work  in  the  schoolroom  the  same  day.  And  few- 
teachers  have  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the 
"  smart  people "  either.  The  teacher  is  regarded 
by  society  people  very  much  as  the  clerk  or  other 
wage  earner,  unless  she  has  powerful  relatives  or 
has  won  distinction  in  her  work.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  every  teacher  who  is  in  society  in  the  city 
there  are  hundreds  who  are  more  hopelessly  alone 
than  the  country  teacher  ever  dreamed  of  being. 
In  the  country  you  are  an  important  individual, 
while  in  town  you  are  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
mass  of  humanity. 

Lastly  comes  the  ciuestion  of  wages.  If  your 
home  is  in  the  city  and  you  do  not  pay  board,  the 


increased  wages  will  be  more  than  the  salary  of 
the  country  teacher,  but  board  and  room  rent,  and 
car  fare  and  laundry,  and  hundreds  of  other  things, 
eat  large  holes  in  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year 
that  sounds  so  alluring.  Perhaps  you  can  only  re- 
ceive forty  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  the  country. 
I  know  many  teachers  who  earn  these  amounts  and 
pay  from  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two 
dollars  per  week  for  board  and  lodging.  If  you 
should  try  to  find  board  and  lodging  for  that  amount 
in  the  city,  people  would  probably  think  you  had 
lost  your  wits.  And  generally  the  country  board 
is  delicious.  I  know  there  are  people  who  talk 
slightingly  about  the  salt  pork  and  potatoes  served 
by  the  country  housewife,  but  they  know  nothing 
by  experience  of  the  cream,  fine  bread  and  butter, 
vegetables,  poultry  and  fruit  that  is  consumed  by 
up-to-date  farmers.  Nowhere  do  you  find  such 
delicious  ham,  such  fresh  eggs  and  variety  of  vege- 
tables as  in  the  country  homes  of  intelligent  and 
progressive  men  and  women. 

It  is  true  the  country  schools  lack  the  elaborate 
appliances  the  city  schools  possess,  but  in  some  ways 
that  is  a  blessing,  as  the  children  learn  well  what 
they  do  study.  The  city  libraries  are  absent,  also, 
but  the  country  teacher  need  not  remain  in  ignor- 
ance on  account  of  this,  for  travelling  libraries  may 
be  arranged  for  and  books  and  magazines  pur- 
chased. There  are  many  things  to  be  considered 
on  both  sides,  but  the  country  teacher  need  not  sigh 
for  greater  opportunities  if  she  will  only  "  count 
her  many  blessings."  Fresh  air,  a  simple  life,  'he 
love  and  esteem  of  a  small  circle  of  friends,  and  the 
simple  opportunity  to  be  a  power  for  good  ir  the 
community — all  these  are  possible  to  the  couiiiry 
school  teacher. — Popular   Educator    (adapted). 


A  New  Leaf. 

He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip — 

The  lesson  was  done. 
"  Dear  teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,"  he  said, 

"  I   have  spoiled  this  one." 
In  place  of  the  leaf  so  stained  and  blotted, 
I  gave  him  a  new  one,  all  unspotted. 

And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled — 

"  Do  better  now,  my  child." 

I  went  to  the  throne  with  a  quivering  soul — 

The  old  year  was  done. 
"Dear  F'ather,  hast  Thou  a  new  leaf  for  me? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted. 
And  gave  me  a  new  one,  all  unspotted, 

And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled^ 

"  Do  better  now,  my  child," 

— Kathleen  R.  Wheeler. 
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Seat  Work. 

Holding  in  mind  that  children  are  already  too 
largely  engaged  in  writing,  I  have  shut  out  as  far 
as  may  be  that  kind  of  work  from  this  list,  and  have 
taken  other  forms  of  manual  expression  as  a  rest 
and  change  from  the  schoolroom  routine. 

One  teacher  had  cut  from  old-fashioned  maga- 
zines, school  journals,  advertising  books,  old  read- 
ers, newspapers  and  other  sources  a  great  number 
of  simple  pictures.  Each  child  was  furnished  with 
the  small  "  Rainbow  "  crayons,  and  each  one  colour- 
ed pictures  to  suit  his  idea  of  harmony  and  fitness. 
Another  grade  was  coloring  the  same  kind  of 
pictures  with  water-colours.  As  I  looked,  I  was 
carried  back  to  my  own  childhood  when  my  water- 
colour  box  and  one  of  mother's  old-fashioned  plates 
furnished  blissful  occupation  for  the  rainy  days.  I 
remember  that  I  worked  at  it  with  the  same  absorbed 
fascination  these  children  show. 

A  second  teacher  had  a  unique  exercise.  On  slips 
of  cardboard  scraps  which,  for  the  asking,  the 
printer  had  saved  from  his  cuttings,  had  been  print- 
ed by  means  of  a  font  of  stamping  type,  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  "  Lay  two  red  circles.  Put  five  yel- 
low circles  in  a  row,"  etc.  Each  child  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  handful  of  parquetry  circles  and  eight  or 
ten  of  the  printed  dictation  slips.  He  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  circles  as  directed  by  the  slips.  If  he 
finished  his  arrangement  before  the  entire  class  was 
ready,  he  copied  it  on  his  slate,  either  making  the 
circles  with  coloured  crayons  or  copying  in  words, 
as :  "  I  have  two  red  circles.  I  put  five  yellow 
circles  in  a  row,"  etc.  Coloured  parquetry  circles 
are  not  expensive.* 

Another  teacher  had  cut  from  old  school  journals 
outline  pictures  of  objects  and  had  pasted  them 
upon  cardboard  for  the  sake  of  greater  durability. 
On  other  slips  of  cardboard  were  written  or  printed 
the  names  of  the  objects.  Pupils  were  supplied 
with  both  and  requested  to  match  the  names  to  the 
pictures. 

A  high  first  and  low  second  class  were  working 
with  cut-up  stories.  Into  each  envelope  had  been 
put  a  story  pasted  on  cardboard  and  cut  into  sep- 
arate sentences.  The  children  were  arranging  thes.- 
sentences  to  make  good  stories.  At  the  completion 
of  the  task  each  pupil  would  read  the  story  so 
arranged.  The  material  for  the  stories  had  been 
taken  from  old  readers  of  the  same  grade. 

In  another  first  grade  room  outlines  had  been 
sketched  on  large  cards.     The  children  pricked  these 


*  Address  Thos.  Charles,  211   Wabash  Ave..  ChicaRO. 


outlines  evenly  with  large  shawl  pins,  to  which  had 
been  fastened  cork  handles.  At  another  time  these 
outlines  were  sewed  with  coloured  threads.  The 
needles  were  carefully  threaded  before  the  session 
opened,  and  enough  of  them  placed  on  the  cushion 
so  that  each  child  could  get  a  second  when  the  thread 
in  the  first  had  been  exhausted. 

A  happy  low  first  band  were  stringing  corn.  The 
corn  had  been  moistened  and  needles  had  been 
threaded  with  long  wax  threads.  When  strung, 
the  short  pieces  were  tied  together  and  festooned 
about  the  walls  in  a  regular  design,  making  a  pretty 
decoration.  Where  both  red  and  white  kernels 
could  be  procured,  they  were  strung  alternately, 
thus  enhancing  the  effect. 

A  class  had  been  supplied  with  cards,  on  which 
had  been  written  the  names  of  objects.  The  child- 
ren were  to  draw  the  picture  each  word  represented. 

A  class  a  little  older  were  illustrating  phrases  in 
the  same  way.  They  were  told  to  put  "  a  hen  "  in 
five  different  places,  so  they  drew  a  nest,  a  fence,  a 
shed,  a  basket,  a  ladder,  and  wrote  the  word  hen 
somewhere  on  each.  Then  they  read  their  pictures 
— "  a  hen  in  a  basket ;  a  hen  on  a  fence ;  a  hen  on  a 
ladder,"  etc. 

A  grade  which  had  been  supplied  with  scissors 
(partly  by  purchase  of  ten-cent  scissors  by  the 
teacher  and  partly  by  loan  and  donation  by  parents) 
were  cutting  squares,  freehand.  When  the  cutting 
was  finished  they  were  bidden  to  lay  the  corner  of 
one  square  to  the  centre  of  another,  and  so  continue, 
sewing  or  pasting  each  in  position  till  they  had  a 
"  chain  "  of  squares.  .Another  class  were  cutting 
strips  and  pasting  rings,  making  a  chain  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  .All  sorts  of  geometric  figures  may 
be  cut  and  sewed  or  pasted. 

In  older  grades  the  cutting  is  utilized  as  a  part 
of  the  arithmetic  lessons  in  comparative  measure- 
ments. The  unit  of  measure,  which  may  be  a  rec- 
tangle of  any  size  agreed  upon,  is  furnished  each 
child.  He  then  cuts  from  paper  the  rectangle 
which  will  represent  two,  three,  etc.,  up  to  the  re- 
quired limit. 

A  first  grade  takes  great  pleasure  in  cutting  free- 
hand the  various  objects  alluded  to  in  their  lessons 
I  recall  seeing  in  one  room  the  cutting  representing 
the  dog  drawing  a  wagon,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  morning's  lesson. 

Much  of  the  cutting  may  be  done  with  paper 
which  has  been  previously  used  for  examination 
purposes  in  older  grades.  Cutting  from  coloured 
paper  the  squares,  triangles  and  circles  to  be  used  in 
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stringing  corn  (two  grains,  then  a  circle,  or  any 
dictation  taking  account  of  number)  pleases  the 
children  much.  This  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a 
printing  office.  One  office  in  a  country  town  used 
to  furnish  me  with  pounds  of  scrap  regfularly. 

Shoe  pegs  bought  at  a  shoeshop  and  coloured 
brilliantly  with  analine  dyes  are  useful.  The  first 
exercise  with  them  is  simply  to  sort  into  piles  of  the 
same  colour.  The  second  is  to  arrange  in  some 
simple  design,  indicated  by  a  coloured  drawing  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher.  The  design  increases  in 
intricacy  as  time  goes  on.  Original  designs  are 
praised  and  encouraged. 

Drawing  oblongs  one  inch  by  two,  dividing  by  a 
vertical  line  through  the  centre,  and  placing  dots 
domino  fashion  in  these  halves  to  represent  the 
combinations  of  the  number  lesson,  is  a  favourite 
occupation  of  a  high  first,  particularly  if  coloured 
pencils  are  furnished  with  which  to  make  the  dots. 

A  teacher  cut  from  cardboard  squares  and  circles 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  with  oblongs  and 
triangles  to  correspond.  (Some  teachers  have  them 
cut  from  tin  at  the  tin  shop).  The  children  are 
given  these  one  at  a  time,  and  are  taught  to  follow 
the  perimeter  with  the  pencil.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  arrangement  in  some  symmetrical  order, 
and  finally  to  grouping  in  designs.  The  triangle, 
for  instance,  repeated  around  a  common  centre, 
makes  an  octagon.  The  children  are  allowed  to 
colour  them  in  contrasting  colours.  As  soon  as 
they  have  mastered  the  drawing  and  arrangement 
of  each  set  singly,  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  two 
figures,  as  a  square  and  a  circle,  and  encouraged  to 
find  a  new  and  pretty  arrangement. 

It  is  always  well  before  using  any  kind  of  seat 
work  to  ask  yourself:  "Why  do  I  use  it?  What 
will  my  pupils  get  from  each  of  these  forms  of 
work?"  No  work  should  ever  be  given  unless  the 
teacher  sees  in  it  some  gain  to  the  child  beyond  the 
bare  matter  of  busy  fingers. — Cora  M.  Hamilton. 


One  learned  professor  says  that  the  masculine 
habit  of  rigid,  logical  reasoning  is  contracted  very 
early,  and  in  illustration  he  tells  the  following  story: 
A  little  boy  and  girl  of  my  acquaintance  were  heard 
by  their  mother  talking  thus  :  "  I  wonder  what  we're 
here  for?"  asked  the  little  boy.  The  girl  remem- 
bered the  lessons  that  had  been  taught  her  and  re- 
plied sweetly :  "  We  arc  here  to  help  others."  The 
little  boy  snifl^ed.  "  Then  what  are  others  here 
for? "  he  asked. 


A  Model  Canadian  Literature  Club 

The  Canadian  Literature  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  N. 
B.,  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and  has 
done  some  definite  work  for  its  members  in  direct- 
ing their  tastes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  best  features 
of  our  literature.  A  correspondent  kindly  sends 
us  the  programmes  of  two  seasons'  work,  which  we 
are  glad  to  place  before  our  readers,  hoping  that 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  St  Andrews'  Club  and  the 
excellent  choice  of  subjects  may  stimulate  other 
communities  to  activity  in  a  praiseworthy  object: 

Programme  for  1906-07. 

Oct.  23,  1906. — Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  and  other  Can- 
adian writers  of  Animal  Stories. 

Nov.  6. — Canadian  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers. 

Nov.  20. — William  Henry  Drummond,  Canada's  most 
popular  poet. 

Dec.  4. — ^St.  Andrews  in  the  Olden  Time. 

Dec.  18.— A  New  Biography :  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Sprott. 

Jan.  IS,  1907. — "  The  Imperialist,"  Sara  Jeannette  Dun- 
can's Canadian  Story. 

Jan.  29.- — "  The  Doctor,"  Ralph  Connor's  new  book. 

Feb.   12.— William  Kirby,  and  "  The  Golden  Dog." 

Feb.  26. — Nontian  Duncan,  the  fisherman's  friend  and 
interpreter. 

Mar.   12. — "  Wacousta,"  the  first  Canadian  romance. 

Mar.  26. — Charles  Heavysege;  Canada's  greatest  drama- 
tist. 

Apr,  9. — Canadian  Ballads,  and  Ballad-Writers. 

Programme  for  1907-08. 

Dec.  3,  1907. — Grand  Pre  in  Literature. 

Dec.  17. — Literary  Periods  in  the  History  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Jan.  14. — Some  New  Canadian  Books  of  the  year. 

Jan.  28. — Charles  Sangster,  the  Canadian  Wordsworth. 

Feb.  II. — Bible  Characters  in  Canadian  Literature. 

Feb.  25. — Favourite  Characters  in  Canadian  History  and 
Literature. 

Mar.  10,  1908 — "  The  Superintendent,"  Ralph  Connors 
new  book. 

Mar.  24. — Literary  Possibilities  in  the  History  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Apr.  7. — Literary  Products  of  Canada's  Great  West. 


Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  was  discussing  the  early  education  of 
the  older  generation.  "  It  was  not  such  as  people 
get  now,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 
When  I  think  of  it  I  am  always  reminded  of  an 
epitaph  I  once  saw  in  a  desolate  little  town.  It 
devoted  two  lines  to  the  virtues  of  the  good  woman 
buried  there,  concluding  with  this  line :  '  She  aver- 
aged well  for  this  vicinity.' " — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 
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Winter  Suggestions. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  weather  and  of  all  the  extra 
cold  days.  Of  the  days  of  good  sleighing,  of  good 
coasting,  good  skating. 

Call  attention  to  the  way  that  smoke  rises  on  a 
clear,  cold  day. 

Have  studies  of  the  frostwork  on  windows  these 
snapping  cold  mornings. 

Fishing  through  the  ice  is  a  good  topic  for  con- 
versation and  composition  in  the  communities 
where  it  is  common. 

"A  Slippery  Day"  makes  a  good  subject  for  a 
semi-comic  composition,  especially  for  children  who 
can  illustrate  their  writing. 

Lumbering  is  a  good  theme  for  February. 
Study  the  trees  that  are  cut  by  lumbermen. 
The  nuts  of  commerce  are  good  themes  for  the 
season. 

"  Crows  in  Winter  "  would  make  a  good  subject 
for  a  few  paragraphs  by  children  that  had  observed 
them 

Burns'  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Nigiit  "  is  good  read- 
ing. 

"  The  Wood  Pile  "  is  another  good  subject  for  a 
few  paragraphs  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  wood  t 
the  qualities  of  each,  the  way  in  which  it  is  chop- 
ped, etc. 

The  days  are  lengthening. 

Watch  for  the  northern  lights.  By  what  other 
name  are  they  called? 

You  may  find  green  ferns  under  the  snow. 
The  pussy-willows  are  covered  with  tiny  scales. 
These  are  the  days  in  which  to  read  stories  of 
the  Eskimo. 

Look  at  the  snow  crystals  and  sketch  them. 
How  many  different  forms  do  you  find? 
You  can  now  study  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and 
their  general  form. 
I  "  The  Open  Wood  Fire  "  is  a  good  subject  for  a 

I      dreaming  composition. 

f  The  hare  has  put  on  his  winter  coat.       What 

colour  is  it? 

If  there  is  a  telescope  in  your  neighbourhood,  get 
a  peep  at  the  winter  sky ;  if  you  have  not  that  ad- 
I      vantage,  make  the  best  use  of  your  own  eyes. 
I  Have  you  read  Ball's  "  Star  Land  ?  "     It  is  one 

•      of  the  best  books  for  your  young  people. 
Does  the  sap  in  the  trees  freeze? 
Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  clouds  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  rain  or  snow 

Are  the  snowflakes  larger  in  a  severe  storm  or  a 
mild  one? 


To  what  depth  is  the  ground  frozen? 

What  effect  does  the  frost  have  on  stones  and 
cliffs? 

Do  more  plants  die  of  the  cold  winters  when  the 
snow  fall  is  heavy  or  when  it  is  light  ? 

What  animals  feed  on  the  young  buds  of  trees? 

Do  you  know  another  name  for  the  chickadee? 

How  many  animals  can  you  name  that  sleep 
days  and  prowl  about  for  food  during  the  night? — 
American  Primary  Teacher  (adapted). 


A  famous  English  gardener  once  heard  a  noble- 
man say  complainingly :  "  I  cannot  have  a  rose 
garden,  though  I  have  often  tried,  because  the  soil 
around  my  castle  is  too  poor  for  roses." 

"  That  is  no  reason  at  all,"  replied  the  gardener. 
"You  must  go  to  work  and  make  it  better.  Any 
ground  can  be  made  fit  for  roses  if  pains  are  taken 
to  prepare  it.     The  poorest  soil  ca.i  be  made  rich." 

It  was  a  wise  saying,  and  it  is  true  in  other  places 
than  rose  gardens.  Some  young  people  say,  "  I 
can't  be  cheerful,"  or  "  I  can't  be  sweet-tempered," 
or  "  I  can't  be  forgiving,"  as  if  they  were  not  re- 
responsible  for  the  growths  in  their  soul  garden  be- 
cause the  soil  is  poor  But  "  any  ground  can  be 
made  fit  for  roses,"  and  any  heart  can  hz  made  fit 
for  the  loveliest  blossoms  of  character. — Young 
People. 


A  teacher  in  a  down-town  school  has  for  her 
pupils  the  children  of  Russian  parents.  The  other 
day  she  was  explaining  a  sum  in  subtraction  which 
the  little  ones  found  difficult  to  understand. 

"  Now,"  said  she  to  exemplify  the  proposition, 
"  suppose  I  had  ten  dollars  and  went  into  a  store 
to  spend  it.  Say  I  bought  a  hat  for  five  dollars. 
Then  I  spent  two  dollars  for  gloves,  and  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  some  other  things.  How  much 
did  I  have  left  ?  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence.  Then  a 
boy's  hand  went  up. 

"  Well,  Isaac,  how  much  did  I  have  left  ?  " 

"  Vy  didn't  you  count  your  change  ?  "  said  Isaac 
in  a  disgusted  tone. — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


A  few  numbers  are  missing  from  the  files  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Review.  These  will  be  gladly 
received  and  paid  for  by  the  editor.  They  are  the 
numbers  for  December,  Volume  IT  :  February  and 
March,  Volume  III ;  January,  I'"ebruary,  March, 
November  and  December,  Volume  V. 
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How  Saturday  Became  a  School  Holiday. 

In  the  little  history  of  American  life,  entitled 
"  Our  First  Century,"  by  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
will  be  found  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  Saturday  as  a  school  holiday :  "As  Sun- 
day was  very  rigidly  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  and  as 
all  work  was  forbidden  on  that  day,  the  boys  of 
every  family  were  needed  on  Saturday  to  cut  and 
split  the  Sunday's  supply  of  wood,  and  to  do  such 
other  things  as  might  serve  to  spare  work  on  Sun- 
day. The  girls  were  needed  to  roast  meats,  bake 
beans,  make  pies,  and  in  other  ways  provide  supplies 
that  might  carry  the  family  over  Sunday  without 
the  necessity  of  cooking.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, schools  were  closed  on  Saturday  in  order 
that  the  boys  and  girls  might  help  in  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  and,  although  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  birth  to  the  practice  have  long 
since  passed  away,  the  practice  itself  survives  in 
most  schools  to  this  day." 


Letter  From  South  Africa. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated 
November  30,  1907,  from  a  Nova  Scotian  teacher 
who  has  been  for  several  years  in  South  Africa. 
Some  educational  conditions  there,  especially  the 
time  of  "  midsummer  "  and  "  midwinter  "  holidays, 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  here : 

Enclosed  please  find  order  for  my  subscription  to  the 
Review  and  Canadian  Magacinc,  both  of  which  are  very 
welcome  visitors.  The  teachers  who  wish  to  stay  here  now 
are  busy  studying  the  Dutch  language  I  have  been  study- 
ing it  for  six  months  and  feel  that  I  have  made  some  pro- 
gress. There  are  few  Dutch  children  in  the  Hebrew 
schools,  but  we  feel  we  must  teach  the  language  which  is 
an  essential  for  any  appointment  under  government  con- 
trol. I  expect  to  be  off  to  the  coast  in  two  weeks'  time 
for  the  midsummer  holidays.  I  am  going  this  year  with  the 
Misses  Bridges,  Burpee  and  Yerxa.  I  spent  my  winter 
holidays  in  Rhodesia,  and  got  as  far  north  as  the  Zambesi 
river.  I  visited  Mrs.  White  on  my  way  home,  and  she 
spent  two  weeks  with  me  in  Pretoria  a  short  time  ago. 
She  was  Miss  McLeod,  of  Fredericton. 


The  Canadian  History  Readings,  published  by 
the  Educational  Review,  finds  favour  among 
teachers,  as  the  following  will  show :  '"  I  have  re- 
ceived your  excellent  book — the  Canadian  History 
Readings — and  have  read  with  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment many  of  its  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  his- 
toric events  of  our  country.  I  find  it  of  great 
assistance  in  the  teaching  of  history." — F.  A.  H. 


The  dullness  and  disorder  of  some  pupils  will  be 
explained  by  what  they  eat.  A  hungry  child  will 
usually  be  a  dull  and  restless  one;  and  this  seems 
to  be  true  also  of  adults.  Could  you  arrange  it 
so  that  pupils  may  have  a  warm  luncheon?  In 
some  country  schools  teachers  are  devising  ways  of 
wanning  the  midday  meal  of  pupils,  and  even  serv- 
ing them  with  a  cup  of  warm  milk.  In  city  schools 
in  some  places — the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly 
— children  are  given  a  glass  of  mi.k  and  a  bun  in 
the  middle  of  the  session,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
where  the  plan  has  been  tried  and  given  up.  We 
shall  some  day  realize  that  a  pupil  must  be  well 
nourished  if  he  is  to  study  his  lessons  as  he  should 
and  behave  himse'.f ;  and  we  sho:iLl  bo.<  after  the 
physiological  basis  n.ore  than  we  do  now  in  cases 
where  pupils  seem  to  be  deficient  in  intellect  and 
will.  Mind  and  body  are  a  un'-ty ;  if  the  latter  is 
not  in  good  repair,  the  former  will  be  handicapped 
in  every  way. — A'L  V.  O'Shea. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Another  revolution  is  in  progress  in  Hayti,  and 
the  rebels  have  succeeded  in  capturing  some  small 
coast  towns. 

Windmills  are  used  in  Denmark  to  generate  elec- 
tric power. 

It  is  announced  that  the  United  States  authorities 
will  leave  Cuba  to  the  govenmient  of  its  own  people 
not  later  than  the  first  of  February,  1909. 

Now  that  commercial  messages  are  sent  by  wire- 
less telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  we  are  asked  to 
prepare  our  minds  for  the  belief  in  a  still  greater 
wonder  in  electrical  transmission.  It  is  predicted 
that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  telephone  to  Europe 
without  wires. 

Over  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  from 
Hawaii  was  brought  across  Mexico  last  year  by  the 
new  Mexican  railway  for  delivery  at  Atlantic  ports. 
.  There  is  an  Asiatic  immigration  question  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Australia.  Six 
thousand  natives  of  India  have  left  the  Transvaal 
rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Transvaal  government. 

The  truth  about  the  Congo  seems  to  be  that,  while 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  many  instances  of 
cruelty,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Belgian  government 
of  the  region  has  been  wise,  considerate  and  bene- 
ficial. There  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Starr,  who  has  lived  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  travelled  fifteen  thousand  miles  on 
its  rivers.  The  Free  State  government  has,  how- 
ever, now  come  to  an  end ;  and  the  country  will  be 
governed  henceforth  as  Belgian  territory,  its 
officials  being  responsible  to  the  Belgian  parliament. 


£&ucational  IRcview  Supplemejit,  riDarcb,  1908. 


THE    STRAWBERRY     GIRL. 


From  a  Painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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'■  My  life  lias  l)een  an  algebraic  solution,"  said  an 
.\merican  teacher  when  asked  why  he  iiad  diosen 
his  vocation.     "  I  began  w  itii  lots  of  unknown  f|nan- 


tities,  and  have  been  gradually  eliminating  them. 
.\t  ten,  i  droppetl  out  the  possibility  of  being 
i'resitlent,  at  fifteen  of  being  a  professional  base- 
ball ])la\er,  at  twenty  of  writing  poetry,  at  iwontx- 
tive  of  making  speeche-,  at  thirty  of  being  distin- 
guished, at  thirty-five  of  accumvilating  properly.  At 
forty  1  am  resigned  to  be  obscure,  but  still  hope  to 
continue  resi)ectai)lc." 


liiosi-;  who  inav  be  in  danger  of  getting  into  ruts 
in  school  work  will  find  something  to  think  about 
in  .Mr.  Dole's  article  in  this  number.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  arithmetic,  as  in  other  subjects  of  our 
course  of  instruction,  time  may  be  saved  and 
strength  and  accuracy  gained  by  grouinng  essentials 
and  casting  out  the  non-essentials. 


This  year  Canada  will  celebrate  the  three  hun. 
drcflth  anni\'ersary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and 
the  ( iovernor-general  has  suggested  that  the  I'lains 
of  .Abraham  be  converted  into  a  national  park.  The 
suggestion  has  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
Canadian  clubs,  histnric.al  societies  and  man\'  pro- 
minent men  thrciugliout  the  dominion,  'i'he  Sydney 
Post  says  that  tlie  two  lumdredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  l.ouisburg  will  occur  twelve  \ears 
hence,  and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  take  steps  looking 
to  a  suitable  celebration  of  this  very  ini])ortant  event 
in  the  historx'  of  this  ])art  of  Xnrth  .\merica. 


The  .Sim])lified  Siielling  iJoard.  organized  in  Kjo'i. 
elected  ;it  its  annual  meeting  in  .\pril.  lyo",  an  ad- 
visory council  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons. 
This  council,  the  first  formed,  consists  of  scholars 
and  educators  who  have  all  ex])ressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  |)rincip!e  and  pr.'ictice  of  simplified 
s])elling.  (  )f  the  three  members  of  the  council  he- 
longing  to  Canada,  one  is  Dr.  .^oloan.  ])rincipal  (jf 
the  normal  school,  Truro. 

The  board  issues  from  time  to  time  lists  of  words, 
the  s])elling  of  which,  in  its  judgment,  .should  be  re- 
vised. Its  first  list,  in  March,  1906,  was  com])osed 
of  words  spelled  in  two  or  more  ways.  I'ersons 
interested  were  asked  to  examine  the  list,  ami,  if 
thev  preferred  the    simpler  forms,    to  sign    a    card 
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agreeing  to  use  them  as  far  as  might  be  practicable. 
The  encouragement  accorded  to  this  first  hst  was 
such  that  a  second  list,  containing  seveuty-five> 
amended  spellings,  with  quotations  of  rules  and 
authorities  supporting  the  usage  was  issued.  Among 
the  words  recommended  for  simpler  spelling  are 
ake,  agast,  alfabet,  bedsted,  boro,  quire,  det,  eg,  in- 
stead of  ache,  aghast,  alphabet,  bedstead,  borough, 
choir,  debt,  egg.  ~-, 

_ ^v 


Free   Text-Books 

/  The  demand  for  free  text-books  in  the  schools  of 

these  provinces  is  daily  growing  stronger.  During 
the  recent  election  contest  in  New  Brunswick  the 
government  party  made  this  a  plank  in  its  platform, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  legislature  of  Xova  Scotia 
will  look  favourably,  upon  the  proposal.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  school  board  of  Yarmouth, 
says  the  Herald,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
government  to  permit  the  board  to  supply  free  of 
charge  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  John  city  school  board  gave  notice  of 
a  similar  resolution  a  few  weeks  ago. 

There  is  so  much  utility  and  economy  in  the  pro- 
posed step  that  it  should  not  be  longer  delayed.  In 
several  of  the  United  States  free  text-books  have 
been  supplied  to  schools  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  results  are  both  economical  and  satisfactory.  .\ 
government  can  make  a  good  bargain  with  publish- 
ers which  private  individuals  have  no  power  to  do. 
A  greater  saving  would  result,  because  the  books 
may  be  used  continuously  until  worn  out,  whereas 
now  those  which  are  bought  at  considerable  sacrifice 
by  parents  of  narrow  means  remain  unused  after 
their  children  leave  school. 

The  province  of  Alberta  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  province  in  the  dominion  to  provide  free 
text-books.  As  yet  it  supplies  only  readers,  but  no 
doubt  other  books  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list. 
Other  provinces  will  no  doubt  soon  follow  the  good 
example  of  Alberta. 


It  is  Character  that  Counts. 

Di .  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  trust,  in  commenting  a  few  da}  s 
ago  on  the  qualities  that  make  successful  scholars, 
said:  "A  scholar  should  not  l)c  judged  by  his  prize- 
taking  qualities.  Many  who  have  won  the  least 
honours  in  that  way  have  done  the  most  good.  It 
is  a  man's  high  character  that  counts.  The  Rhodes 
trustees  always  consider  that,  and  do  not  care  so 


much   about   his   distinctions.       They   like   earnest 
workers  that  mean  business." 

How  often  we  find  that  the  brilliant  student  who 
wins  prizes  is  not  heard  of  after  he  leaves  college. 
It  is  the  steady  plodding  worker  who  gradually 
forges  ahead — the  one  who  wisely  divides  his  time 
between  the  study  of  books,  wholesome  recreation 
and  exercise,  and  a  healthy  social  contact  with  his 
fellow  creatures.  This  is  true  not  of  college  students 
alone,  but  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools. 
vThey  should  be  encouraged  to  think  that  all  healthy 
gaijies  and  exercises  are  a  tonic  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  body,  and  are  as  necessary  in  the  formation 
of  character  as  the  studies  of  the  school.  Too  many 
teachers  think  that  the  play  and  exercise  of  their 
pujiils  may  be  safely  left  to  the  children  themselves; 
but  the  wise  teacher  finds  in  the  social  contact  with 
children,  and  the  direction  of  their  sports  and  games, 
a  great  opportunity  to  mould  character  and  a  whole- 
some preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 


Our  Picture  for  March. 

If  our  readers  have  the  pictures  framed  of  the  two 
boys  plotting  mischief  ("Mischief  Brewing,"  Re- 
\IEW,  January,  1907),  and  the  boy  who  may  have 
thrown  the  snowball  at  the  elderly  gentleman 
("Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,"  Review,  March,  1907), 
this  picture  of  the  little  girl — the  demure  little  girl 
w^ho  never  did  any  mischief — may  be  placed  between 
them. 

It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  of  "  The  Strawberry  Girl,"  a  little  niece 
of  that  famous  painter,  named  Offy,  who  lived  in 
an  English  village.  Sir  Joshua  offered  to  take  Offy 
to  London  to  live  with  him,  as  her  father  had  died, 
leaving  her  mother  very  little  to  live  upon.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  little  country  girl  left 
her  plain  cottage  home  to  live  in  a  fine  house  in 
London.  This  she  no  doubt  enjoyed  very  much,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  keep  her  from  being  homesick 
once  and  a  while  for  her  pretty  country  home  and 
her  little  schoolmates. 

One  bright  morning  early  in  June  she  began  to 
think  of  the  nice  wild  straw-berries  that  she  used  to 
gather  in  her  native  fields,  and  she  wished  to  be 
there,  away  from  the  noise  and  crowds  of  the  Great 
London.  So  she  dressed  herself  in  a  little  old  dress 
that  she  used  to  wear  in  the  country,  put  on  a  cap, 
hiding  her  pretty  hair,  and  over  her  arm  carried  a 
long  cone-like  basket.  Then  she  wandered  about 
her  uncle's  studio,  where  he  was  painting  his  pic- 
tures, and  looked  into  the  corners  and  made  believe 
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to  pick  up  things  and  put  them  in  her  basket.  Her 
uncle  was  watching  her,  and  at  last  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing.  She  told  him,  "  picking  straw- 
berries." Then  he  saw  she  was  homesick,  and,  tak- 
ing her  on  his  knee,  asked  her  to  tell  him  all  about 
looking  for  strawberries  in  the  fields.  As  she  told 
him,  the  joy  of  the  old  days  in  the  country  made  her 
forget  all  about  where  she  was.  She  described  a 
day  when  she  stayed  too  late  in  the  field,  after  the 
other  children  had  gone  home,  so  busy  was  she  in 
filling  her  basket  and  gathering  wild  flowers  in  her 
apron.  Then  as  she  hurried  home  she  heard  a  noise 
that  frightened  her,  and  that  made  her  run  faster. 
As  she  told  the  story  her  uncle  was  watching  her, 
and  noticed  how  earnest  her  face  grew,  and  how 
her  eyes  stood  out  as  she  told  about  being  frighten- 
ed. Then  he  made  a  quick  sketch  of  her  face  and 
her  wide  open  eyes,  and,  telling  her  to  stand  on  the 
floor  before  him,  he  painted  her  picture ;  and  that  is 
the  story  of  how  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  made  one  of 
his  best  paintings. 


The  Skies  In  March. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "  Since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Review  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  stars  which  was  so  clearly  and  attrac- 
tively begun  in  that  number,  and  except  for  which 
I  should  never  have  attempted  to  take  up  this  i)art 
of  nature  study  in  school."  It  is  hoped  that  many 
other  teachers  have  drawn  the  attention  of  their 
scholars  to  the  skies  on  the  clear  bright  evenings  of 
February,  and  that  they  will  continue  their  obser- 
vations during  the  month  of  March. 

Jupiter  is  now  high  up  in  the  south-eastern  sky 
at  7  p.  m.  Directly  above  him  are  the  two  bright 
stars  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Twins.  Below  him  and  to  the  left  is  the  star 
Regulus  forming  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  sickle 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Lion.  But  the 
chief  glory  centres  in  the  southern  sky,  where  Sirius 
and  Procyon,  chief  stars  of  the  Great  Dog  and  Little 
Dog  constellations,  shine  with  increased  radiance  as 
they  reach  further  up  from  the  horizon.  Orion. 
Taurus  and  other  constellations  of  the  southern  sky 
are  mounting  upward,  and  in  later  evening  "  sloping 
slowly  to  the  west." 

In  the  west,  the  ])!anet  \'enus  is  the  brightest 
object  in  the  heavens,  twenty  times  brighter  than 
any  star  near  her.  .\t  last  she  has  outshone  her 
rival — ^Jupiter.  Fix  the  place  where  she  appears  at 
sunset  or  just  after.  Then  on  the  following  clear 
evening  see  if  the  young  eyes  of  the  scholars  cannot 


pick  her  out  before  sunset.  Then  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  until  they  can  find  her  at  midday. 

About  the  middle  of  February  there  were  four 
planets  to  be  seen  in  the  western  sky.  Lowest 
down  and  near  the  horizon,  with  no  star  near  it, 
was  Mercury,  of  a  bright  pinkish  tinge ;  next  above 
was  Saturn,  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  then  the  resplend- 
ent Venus,  and  highest  of  all  the  ruddy  Mars,  but 
all  nearly  in  line  following  the  sun.  Mercury  has 
disappeared,  to  be  seen  again  as  morning  star  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  March.  In  May  he  will  again 
appear  as  evening  star. 

"  But  how  can  we  tell  it  is  the  planet  Mercury, 
not  a  fixed  star?"  some  one  inquires.  That  will 
require  a  little  experience  and  careful  observation ; 
but  as  he  appears  in  good  position  several  times  in 
a  year  as  evening  star  and  several  times  as  morning 
star,  persistent  eyes  may  find  him.  Keep  in  mind 
that  a  planet  is  constantly  changing  its  place  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars  about  it.  To  appreciate 
the  finding  of  Mercury,  one  needs  to  know  some- 
thing about  him,his  wonderful  motions,  and  his 
rapid  change  from  evening  to  morning  star,  and 
vice  versa.  Get  Ball's  "  Starland,"  one  of  the  best 
books  about  the  stars  for  young  people.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Price,  one  dollar).  This  will  teach 
you  many  things  about  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  in 
a  very  interesting  way. 

Saturn  will  be  the  next  ])lanet  to  drop  out  of  sight 
and  sink  into  the  sun  apparently,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  before  the  March  Review  reaches  its  read- 
ers, Venus  will  be  evening  star  until  the  last  of 
June,  and  Mars  until  early  in  August.  Then  they 
will  re-appear  as  morning  stars  early  in  autunm. 
Thus  they  take  their  turns,  coming  to  their  allotted 
places  year  after  year,  inviting  us  to  study  them  'ind 
to  hail  their  re-appearance.  Wc  cannot  do  this 
unless  we  know  them. 


[Steinberger,  Hendry  &  Company,  Toronto,  have 
little  boxes  of  gold  and  silver  stars,  recommended  in 
C.  S.  B.'s  article  in  the  February  Review.  Price 
ten  cents  a  box.] 


Common  sense  is  the  name  which  i)ractical  people 
give  to  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  doing  their  work, 
and  the  simplest  and  completest  way  of  gaining 
knowledge  or  explaining  any  difficulty.  Common 
sense  consists  of  reasoning  on  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  but  without  keeping  account  of  the  process. 
When  this  common-sense  method  is  made  ]ireci?e 
and  accurate,  it  becomes  the  scientific  method  of 
gained  knowledge. — Hugh  Robert  O'Neil. 
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A  PERSONAL  LETTEB. 

My  Dkar  Fi;i-U)W-Tk.\(1ii:ks, — 

What  do  you  piirijosc  doing  on  Arbor  Day  this 
}car?  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  beautifying 
of  the  school  grounds.  You  will  agree  with  nie 
th:it  much  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  much  may  be 
done,  towards  making  the  school  premises  more 
attractive.  You  will  agree  with  me,  also,  when  I 
say  that  our  teachers  must  lead  in  this  work.  Won't 
you  lead  this  year?  Won't  you  make  a  determined 
effort  this  year,  by  p!anting  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, to  makq  the  school  grounds  more  beautiful 

Who  (Iocs  his  duty  is  a  question 
Too  complex  to  be  solved  by  nic ; 

Rut  he,   I  venture  the  suggestion. 
Docs  part  of  liis  that  plants  a  tree, 

"Let  us  observe  Arbor  Day  in  every  school  with 
appropriate  .songs  and  exercises ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  to  plant  when  planting  needs  to  be  done. 
For  schools  whose  premises  are  treeless,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  (//,q-  rather  than  to  siiii^. 
What  is  the  use  of  singing  and  reciting  about  trees 
when  planting  and  caring  for  trees  is  needed?" 

Among  the  ])arents  something  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  for  the  true  teacher  the  pupils  will  be 
the  mainstay  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  iny  own 
experience,  I  have  always  found  pupils  willing  to 
assist  in  any  work  which  had  for  its  object  the  im- 
provement of  school  conditions.  Do  not  think  that 
the  improvements  seen  about  the  school  premises 
will  be  all  the  good  wrought.  F'ifty  years  from 
to-day  a  few  gray-haired  men  and  women  will  give 
tlieir  children  and  grandchildren  encouragement  in 
having  a  garden  "  all  their  own ;  "  will  take  more 
interest  in  and  extend  sympathy  and  service  to  the 
better  appearance  of  the  school  grounds  because  of 
your  altruism  when  you  taught  the  district  school. 
We  are  building  for  the  future. 

But  I  hear  you  say,  "  What  is  the  use?  When  I 
leave,  succeeding  teachers  will  not  take  care  of  anv- 
thing.  That  may  be ;  but  the  good  example  set  b}- 
you  must  bear  fruit,  somewhere,  some  time. 

No  blooming  of  roses  endureth  forever, 
The  glories  of  sunset  not  alway  remain ; 

Yet  livcth  their  grace  in  the  spirit,  though  never 
The  senses  perceive  the  same  beauty  again. 

— S.  M.  Newmoii. 

If  the  school  grounds  are  not  enclosed,  won't  yoti 
try  this  spring  to  induce  the  trustees  to  put  up  a 
neat  wire  fence  with  suitable  gates?  If  cattle  and 
other  animals  do  not  roam  the  roads  in  your  section, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  enclose  the  school 
grounds ;  but  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 


jiound  of  cure."  Perhaps  you  could  raise  some 
money  by  means  of  a  concert  or  social  to  help  pay 
for  the  fence.  "  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way." 

In  addition  to  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  flow- 
ers, etc.,  can't  .some  of  you  arrange  for  a  real  school 
garden  ?  The  board  of  education  will  give  to  every 
teacher  who  establishes  a  garden,  and  makes  good 
educational  use  of  it,  a  yearly  grant  of  thirty  dol- 
lars ;  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  a  grant  of 
twenty  dollars,  which  amount  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  garden  and  school  grounds,  to  pay 
for  tools,  plowing,  cultivation  during  the  vacation, 
etc.,  etc.  Any  person  who  has  a  love  for  the  things 
of  nature,  is  enthusiastic,  persevering,  and  willing 
to  do  some  mental  and  physical  work  beyond  the 
routine,  can,  by  study  and  experience,  make  a  suc- 
cess of  school  gardening. 

Do  not  think  that  the  object  of  a  school  garden 
is  to  teach  farmers  how  to  farm.  In  every  section 
no  doubt  there  are  a  few  farmers  who  could  give 
even  a  well-trained  teacher  many  "  pointers "  as 
regards  agriculture.  In  every  section,  also,  there 
are  persons  who  could  teach  the  teacher  grammar, 
mathematics,  history,  etc.,  subjects  in  which,  if  in 
any  subject,  the  teacher  has  been  well  drilled. 
Teachers  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
every  ordinary  subject,  yet  they  must  teach  those 
subjects  as  best  they  can  to  the  children  sent  to 
them  from  homes  where  there  may  be  experts  in 
those  ordinary  subjects.  The  school  garden  is  for 
the  children  primarily,  and  we  must  measure  re- 
sults from  the  standpoint  of  the  children,  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  successful  agriculturist. 
"  Give  children  large  interests,  and  give  them 
early." 

I  hope  that  you,  fellow-teachers,  after  reading 
my  remarks,  will  do  some  hard  brain  work,  and, 
if  possible,  crystallize  your  thoughts  into  deeds.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  prepared  a  bulletin  that  gives 
detailed  directions  for  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  making  and  care  of  school  gardens. 
This  bulletin  will  appear  as  an  appendix  of  the 
chief  superintendent's  annual  report.  It  will  also 
be  published  in  separate  bulletin  form  for  free  dis- 
tribution. At  all  times  I  shall  be  pleased  to  advise 
or  assist  vou,  teachers,  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
Don't  be  backward  about  writing  in  regard  to  any 
topics  relating  to  nature  study  or  school  gardens. 
With  best  wishes.        Yours  sincerely, 

D.  W.  Hamilton, 

Normal  School,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
February  12th,  1908. 
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Canadian  Literature. — III. 

Jj.EANOR  KORINSON. 

Thomas  d'Arcy  McGee. 

We  find  on  the  roll  of  Canadian  poets  more  than 
one  man    whose    time    and    .strength  were    mainly 
given  to  his  country  in  active  political  life,  yet  who, 
like  Longfellow'.s  "humbler  poet," 
Through  long  days  of  labour 
And  nights  devoid  of  case, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

The  names  of  Josepli  Howe  and  l)*.\rcy  McCJcc 
will  at  once  occur  to  us,  and  the  great  statesman 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  his  literary  work  have  been 
already  dealt  with  in  this  magazine.* 

The  Hon.  Thomas  d'Arcy  McGee  was  born  in 
1825  at  Carlingford,  County  Louth,  Jrclaiul,  but 
.when  he  was  eight  years  old  his  family  removed  to 
Wexford.  His  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  deep  piety,  strong  affections  and  fine 
tastes,  died  w  hile  he  was  still  a  child ;  but  it  was 
to  her  influence  that  the  future  poet  traced  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  religious  faith,  no  less  than  his  love 
for  poetry  and  his  devotion  to  Ireland.  The  boy 
was  educated  at  a  day  school  in  W'e.xford,  and  show- 
ed very  early  that  love  of  history  and  legend,  especi- 
ally that  of  his  own  country,  which  appears  in  his 
verses.  Of  his  boyish  ambitions,  he  writes  later  in 
life: 

I  dreamed  a  dream  when  the  w(X)(ls  were  green. 

And  my  -April  heart  made  an  .\pri!  scene, 

In  the  far,  far  distant  land, 

That  even  I  might  something  do 

That  would  keep  my  memory  for  tlic  true. 

And  my  name  front  the  spoiler's  hand. 

At  seventeen,  McGee,  with  one  sister,  came  to 
.\merica.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Irish,  in 
America  as  well  as  at  home,  were  agitating  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  and  Mctjee.  boy  though  he  was, 
at  once  became  prominent  as  an  orator,  lecturer  and 
journalist.  Recalled  to  Ireland  three  years  later, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  there,  in 
connection  with  the  Xatioii.  the  organ  of  the  "Young 
Ireland  "  party.  I'inally,  on  the  failure  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1848,  he  was  forced  to  escape  to  .America, 
and,  in  the  New  York  Xatioii,  he  denounced  the 
clergy  of  his  church  for  causing  the  collapse  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  .\rchbishop  Hughes,  nf 
New  York,  defended  the  clergy,  and  .McCiec  lo.-t 
the  sympathies  of  many  of  the  Irish  ])eoplc.  When 
the  bitterness  of  failure  had,  to  some  extent,  been 
forgotten,  he  recognized  and  regretted  his  mistake 
ill  this  controversy,  and  often  expressed  his  sorrow 
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for  the  rashness  and  ignorance  that  had  led  him 
into  it.  In  succeeding  years  the  young  irishman's 
opinions  underwent  a  change,  and  he  tried  to  point 
out  to  the  Irish  people  that  their  true  interests  lay, 
not  in  fruitless  struggles  and  rebellion,  but  in 
abiding  by  law,  in  peaceful  in<htstry,  self-improve- 
ment and  self-control,  and.  above  all.  that  their  work 
as  useful  citizens  must  be  ruled  by  religicnis  prin- 
ciples. "  This,"  he  says,  "  I  discovered  in  a  way 
which,  I  trust  in  Cod,  you  w  ill  never  have  to  travel 
— by  controversy  and  bitterness,  and  sorrow  for 
lo.st  time  and  wasted  o])])ortunities."  He  expresses 
these  convictions  in  his  p<x'tr\-,  especiallv  in  the 
following  verses : 

FRKKflOM's    L.\NII. 

I. 

Where  is   I'Vcedom's  glorious   land? 

Is  it  where  a  lawless  race 
.Scorns  ;tll  just  control,    and  stand 

Kacli  one    gainst  his  l:rol!icr's  face? 
No!   for  man's  wild  jNissions  still 

Heavier  chains  their  tyraius  forge. 
And  his  own  unbridled  will 

Is  itself  the  fiercest  scourge. 
And  a  land  of  anarchy 

Never  can  be  truly  free. 

II- 
When  lier  fetters  fJallia  broke 

And  indignant  cast  away. 
With  the  old  and  galling  yoke. 

Every  salutary  sway ; 
Were  not  the  destroyers  then 

Tyrants  worse  to  meaner  slaves? 
Freedom  is  miscalled  of  men 

When  her  footsteps  tread  on  graves — 

Is  no  land  of  liberty 
Where   unpunished  crime  goes   free. 

III. 
But  where  men  like  brethren  stand, 

Each  one  his  own  spirit  rules. 
Serving  best  his  own  dear  land. 

Turning  from  the  anarch's  schools. 
Reverencing  all  lawful  sway — 

Patient  if  it  be  unjust ; 
If  the  fabric  should  decay. 

Build,  improve, — not  raze  to  dust ; 

Liberty  and  justice  fair 

Find  their  holiest  altars  there. 

IV. 

Such  be  thou,  oh  land  of  mine ! 
Stilled  be  every  discord  rude  ! 

Frin,  let  thy  sons  combine 
In  one  holy  brotherhood ! 

Prudent,  temperate,  linn  and  strong- 
Loyalty  our  watchword  be ! 

Truth  our  shield  'gainst  taunt  and  wrong. 
And  warm  hearts  our  chivalry! 

Loyal  soul  and  stainless  hand. 
Make  our  country  Freedom's  land ! 
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And  again,    in   one   of   his   religious  poems,    he 
writes : 

Man's  true  empire  is  his  deathless  soul, — 

****** 

Will  man  never  know 
To  rule  the  empire  in  himself  contained, 
Its  hosts  of  passions,  tastes,  affections,  hopes; 
Each  one  a  priceless  blessing  to  its  lord. 
If  subject  to  religion's  holy  law? 

From  1850  till  1857  Mr.  McGee  edited  the 
American  Celt,  first  in  Boston,  afterwards  in  Buf- 
falo, and  also  delivered  many  lectures  on  varying 
subjects,  chiefly  historical  and  religious.  The  wel- 
fare of  his  race  was  his  dearest  object,  and  he  used 
all  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  his  literary  skill  for 
this  end.  Some  of  his  lectures  were  given  in  Can- 
adian cities,  and  he  made  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers  on  the  northern  side  of  the  border.  He 
was  urged  to  make  Canada  his  home,  and  in  1857 
he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Montreal,  and  began 
to  publish  the  New  Era.  In  this  journal,  which 
had  but  a  short  existence,  he  strongly  advocated  a 
union  of  the  provinces.  He  identified  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  supported  the  connection  with  the  mother-land 
in  a  way  which  would  now  earn  for  him  the  name 
of  imperialist.  In  less  than  a  year  after  he  came 
to  Canada,  he  was  elected  to  parliament,  and  very 
soon  became  an  important  figure  in  Canadian 
politics.  In  1862  he  became  President  of  the 
Council  (whence  his  title  of  Honourable),  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  He  had 
continued  his  advocacy  of  provincial  union,  and  in 
1864  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Qiiebec  con- 
vention, his  office  then  being  that  of  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  In  his  practice  of  those  principles  of 
loyalty  which  he  taught,  he  had  earned  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  Fenian  party  by  his  outspoken  opposi- 
tion to  their  plans  for  invading  Canada.  He  saw 
in  the  movement  only  grievous  injustice  to  Canada, 
and  no  prospect  of  good  to  Ireland :  and  his  fearless 
denunciation  of  the  scheme  cost  him,  in  the  end, 
his  life.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April,  1868,  as 
he  was  returning  from  his  duties  in  parliament,  he 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  He  was  buried  with 
all  the  honours  that  the  country  could  give,  and  a 
provision  was  made  for  his  family  by  the  parliament 
of  which  he  had  been  such  a  notable  figure.  The 
assassin,  who  was  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  was 
executed  at  Ottawa  in  1869. 


Mr.  McGee's  earliest  poems  are  mainly  on  one 
theme — Ireland,  and  his  love  for  his  native  land 
inspired  some  of  his  sweetest  songs.  He  was 
genuinely  fond  of  the  New  World,  but  his  home- 
sickness shows  itself  in  lines  like  these : 

Where'er  I  turned,  some  emblem  still 

Roused  consciousness  upon  my  track; 
Some  hill  was  hke  an  Irish  hill. 

Some  wild  bird's  whistle  called  me  back. 
A  sea-bound  ship  bore  off  my  peace 

Between  its  white,  cold  wings  of  woe ; 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  wings  like  these, 

Where  my  peace  went,  I  too  would  go. 

And  writing  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  1848, 
he  says : 

For  me,  I  still  turn  to  the  isle  of  desolations, 
Where  the  joys  I  felt  outcounted  all  the  cares. 

'Tis  summer  in  the  woods  where  we  together 

Have  gathered  joy  and  garlands  long  ago — 

The  berry's  on  the  briar,  the  blossom's  on  the  heather, 

The  Wicklow   streams  are  singing  a?  they  go. 

He  has  drawn  largely  on  the  history  and  legend 
of  Ireland  for  his  narrative  poems,  as  in  "A  Legend 
of  St.  Patrick,"  "  King  Brian's  Ambition,"  and 
many  others.  In  his  lyrics,  also,  Ireland  is  con- 
i  tantly  his  theme ;  in  them  he  expresses  his  a.spira- 
tions  for  her  future,  his  encouragement  to  her 
patriots,  and  his  laments  for  her  dead.  In  some 
early  lines,  addressed  to  the  Harp  of  Ireland,  he 
writes : 

I  have  no  hope  to  gather  bays,  on  high 

Beneath  the  snows  of  ages  where  they  bloom. 

As  many  votaries  of  thine  desired. 

And  the  great  favoured  few  have  haply  done; 

But  if  an  emblem  o'er  my  dust  should  rise. 

Let  it  be  this — our  Harp  within  a  wreath 

Of  shamrocks  twining  round  it  lovingly, 

That  so,  O  Harp !  our  love  shall  know  no  death. 

In  later  life,  he  turned  to  Canadian  history  for 
some  of  his  subjects,  as  in  "  Jacques  Cartier,"  "The 
Death  of  Henry  Hudson,"  and  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snow."  The  latter  poem  tells  the  story  of  how  a 
"  noble  Breton  cavalier,"  who  for  many  years  had 
made  his  home  in  French  Canada,  was  journeying, 
as  his  custom  was,  to  the  Christmas  mass  at  Ville 
Marie : 

The  city  of  the  mount,  which  north 

Of  the  great  river  looketh  forth. 

Across  its  sylvan  sea. 

To  him,  as  he  was  lost  in  the  snow,  and  "  deeming 
that  hour  to  be  his  last,  yet  mindful  of  his  faith," 
appeared  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  robes  that  spirits 
wear."     She  rescued  and  guided  him  to  the  spot  on 
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the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  the  grate- 
ful knight  founded  to  her  memory  the  original 
church  of  "  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges." 

In  a  different  strain  is  "  An  International  Song," 
which  we  quote  in  full : 

There  is  one  brotherhood  on  earth, 
Whereto  brave  men  belong  by  birth, 
And  he  who  will  not  honour  one, 
Wherever  found,  himself  is  none — 

Chorus — 

Qimrades,  awhile  suspend  your  glee. 
And  fill  your  glasses  solemnly, 
I  give  the  Brave  Man's  memory. 

Where'er  they  fought,  howe'er  they  fell, 
The  question  is— Was't  ill  or  well ; 
Victors  or  vanquished,  did  they  stand 
True  to  the   Hag  they   had   in  hand? 

What!  shall  we  then,  at  Waterloo 

Deny  to  either  honour  due? 

Belie  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Or  grudge  the  fame  of  gallant  Ney? 

Who  looks  on  Abraham's  storied  plain 
May  honour  most  one  hero's  name; 
But  we  conjure  to-night  the  three — 
Here's  Wolfe,   Montcalm,  Montgomery. 

Comrades !  awhile  suspend  your  glee. 
And  fill  your  glasses  solemnly — 
I  give  the  Brave  Man's  memory. 

Though  one  cannot  read  McGee's  poems  without 
feeling  his  strong  appreciation  of  beauty  in  outward 
nature  as  well  as  in  noble  deeds  and  aspirations,  it 
is  plain  that  natural  scenery,  in  itself,  occupied  him 
but  little.  It  is  as  a  setting  for  a  story,  or  for  asso- 
ciation's sake,  that  he  values  it.  Through  all  his 
poetical  works  runs  a  strong  religious  strain ;  and, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  dwelt  more  and  more  on  purely 
religious  topics.  Some  of  his  finest  verses  are  of 
this  class.     We  quote: 

The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
The  richest  diamond  mortal  man 

Has  ever  sought,  or  ever  found. 
Lies  covered  up  by  scarce  a  span 

Of  daily  trodden  common  ground. 

Not  far  to  seek  or  hard  to  find. 

Oh,  jewel  of  the  earth  and  sky ! 
Worth  all  for  which  the  caliphs  mined. 

Worth  all  for  which  men  delve  and  die ! 

A  tear  by  Jesus  shed,  congealed. 

Were  not  more  pure  than  this  pure  stone. 

That  thirty  years  he  bore,  concealed. 
On   earth,   at   first,   the   onlv  one. 

He  taught  his  twelve  to  cast  the  net. 
He  taught  them  to  believe  and  trust ; 

He  showed  them  where  this  pearl  was  set, 
Its  setting  covered  up  with  dust. 


It  bound  the  risen  Saviour's  robe. 

And  when  above  Mount  Olivet, 
He  vanished  in  His  own  abode. 

The  lustre  earthward  pointed  yet. 
It  shone  a  lamp  in  many  a  cave. 

Beside  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile ; 
It  lightened  many  a  stormy  wave. 

And  brightened  many  a  holy  isle. 
*It   burned   red  on   Godfrey's  breast, 

What  time  Mahound  was  trampled  down. 
And  when  in  Salem  he  had  rest. 

It  graced  him  better  than  a  crown. 

Its  worth  is  in  the  wearer's  will, 
A  thousand  or  ten  thousand  fold ; 

As  men  may  use  it,  good  or  ill. 
It  fades  to  dross,  or  turns  to  gold. 

Would  you  then  know  this  jewel's  name. 
Or  where  this  diamond  mine  may  be? 

Never  'twas  sought  but  that  it  came — 
The  jewel  is  Humility. 

From  the  many  poems  which  deal  with  St.  Pat- 
rick and  his  missionary  labours,  we  select  the  third 
of  the  sonnets  written  for  St.  Patrick's  day  in  1862- 

Into  that  land  where  he,  wet  with  his  tears, 
tHad  seven  years  eaten  of  the  bitter   bread 
Of  slavery  and  exile,  came  the  saint 
Whose  day  we  celebrate  throughout  the  earth! 
Before  his  mighty  words  false  gods  fell  down. 
And  prostrate  pagans,  rising  from  the  plain. 
Knew  the  true  God,  and  knowing,  were  baptized. 
Praise  to  his  name,  the  ransomed  slave  who  broke 
All  other  chains,  and  set  the  bondsman  free ! 
Praise  to  his  name,  the  husbandman  who  sowed 
The  good  seed  over  all  that  fertile  isle! 
Praise  to  the  herdsman  who  into  the  fold 
Of  the  One  Shepherd  led  our  Father's  flock, 
Whose  voice  still  calls  us  wheresoe'er  we  bide. 


Principal  McKittrick,  of  the  Lunenburg,  N. 
S.,  academy,  writes  that  he  has  had  the  Rkview 
bound  and  placed  in  the  library  of  the  academy. 
The  numbers  for  twenty  years  make  four  large 
volumes.  The  following  libraries,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  have  complete  volumes  of  the  Review 
from  the  date  of  its  first  establishment,  June,  1887: 
Education  Office,  Halifa.x:  Sisters  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame,  Whitney  Pier,  N.  S.;  Education 
Office,  PVedericton ;  Natural  History  Society  Lib- 
rary, St.  John ;  Educational  Review  Office,  St. 
John;  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa;  Education 
Department  Library,  Toronto;  Shaw  School  of 
Botany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  If  any  libraries  have  been 
omitted,  additions  to  the  list  will  be  made  in  future 

•When  in  the  first  crusade.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Christians, 
and  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  established,  the  crown  was  offered 
to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  one  of  the  Christian  leaders.  He  refused  the 
outward  sign  f)f  royalty,  saying,  "  I  will  never  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in 
the  place  where  my  Saviour  wore  a  crown  of  thorns.'* 

tSt.  Patrick,  when  a  lad,  was  captured  by  pirates  and  sold  into 
slavery  in  Ireland.     See  Review  fr>r  March,  1907. 
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Nature  Study  Class— III. 

Bv   W.   n.    MOOKE. 

What  A\ay   be  Seen  in  a  Plot  of  Woods.  . 

For  our  March  oiitiiig  we  will  go  to  the  woods. 
A  walk  of  a  mile  and  one-half  will  take  us  around 
a  triangle,  that  is  bordered  by  a  variety  in  the  way 
of  scenery  and  natural  conditions.  Along  one  side 
i-  a  highway,  leading  through  clearings,  alder 
swamps,  and  mixed  woods.  ^Another  side  takes  ns 
along  an  old  lumber  road  through  a  dense  conifer- 
ous woods,  across  an  intervale-bordered  brook,  and 
up  a  hill  through  a  mixed  growth  of  deciduous  and 
coniferous  trees  to  a  beautiful  maple  ridge  having 
an  undergrowth  of  striped  and  mountain  maples 
and  hazel  bushes.  The  third  side  takes  us  througli 
such  growths  as  the  first  two  sides  and  across  the 
brook  again  to  the  starting  point.  Having  out- 
lined to  you  the  general  plan  for  this  trip,  which 
any  teacher  may  vary  to  suit  needs  and  circum- 
stances, let  us  start  out.  We  know  not  how  long 
it  will  take  us,  for  the  length  of  time  will  depend 
upon  what  we  find  to  study  and  pass  our  opinions 
upon. 

There  are  some  of  our  hardy  winter  birds  in  that 
apple-tree ;  yes,  they  are  feeding  upon  the  apples 
that  still  hang  on  the  branches.  At  first,  when 
food  seems  quite  plentiful,  they  feed  only  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  apples,  but  later  in  the  season  the  whole 
apple  is  pecked  to  pieces  and  eaten.  Now  just 
notice  how  nearly  those  reddish  coloured  males 
resemble  in  colour  the  red  frozen  fruit,  and  how 
nearly  of  the  same  shade  are  the  females  and  the 
branches.  These  tracks  across  here  are  made  by 
the  red  squirrels  as  they  travel  to  the  same  tree  for 
food.  In  this  depth  of  snow  the  tracks  look  like 
very  roughly  made  H's,  the  horizontal  bar  of  the 
letter  being  very  wide.  We  will  not  stop  to  talk 
squirrel  now,  as  wc  will  take  up  a  study  of  these 
fussy  little  fellows  some  day  when  the  weather  will 
hardly  permit  of  an  excursion  in  the  woods. 

Those  little  punctures  in  the  snow,  that  lot)k  as 
though  .some  person  had  been  going  along  putting 
down  the  ends  of  two  fingers  at  intervals  of  from 
twelve  inches  to  eighteen  inches,  in  a  zig-zag  course, 
are  made  by  our  little  friend  the  weasel,  as  it  hunts 
about  fences,  stone  and  brush-piles  for  mice. 

That  chickailee  over  there  in  that  clunii)  of  small 
conifers  must  have  a  .sore  throat,  if  one  were  to 
judge  from  its  call  notes!  No!  that  is  the  voice  of 
the  Hudson's  chickadee.  Its  call  is  rather  wheezy 
and  not  as  clear  cut  as  the  notes  of  the  black-capped 


chickadee.  This  species  is  brown  in  colour  and  is 
much  more  modest  in  making  our  acquaintance  than 
is  the  black-cap. 

Hark !  Yes,  a  woodpecker ;  let  us  go  see  it.  In 
this  soft  snow  and  among  those  conifers  we  should 
be  able  to  get  close  and  have  a  good  view.  We 
have  not  seen  a  single  hairy  woodpecker  yet  on  any 
of  our  outings !  Well,  class,  if  I  judge  correctly, 
you  will  not  see  one  this  time  either,  but  we  will 
likely  find  one  when  we  get  to  the  hardwood  ridge. 
The  one  here  is  an  arctic  three-toed  species.  Well, 
after  some  experience  you  will  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  tappings  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  wood- 
peckers. This  species  will  be  found  upon  a  dead 
conifer,  and  in  colour  will  be  black,  with  grey  or 
whitish  markings  on  the  sides,  and  if  a  male,  will 
have  a  yellow  crown.  A  species  much  resembling 
this  is  found  in  the  northern  highlands  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  has  white  bars  across  the  back,  and 
is  known  as  the  American  or  ladder-backed  wood- 
pecker. 

Here  are  new  tracks !  Not  squirrels ;  they  arc 
too  neatly  made.  They  are  like  the  weasels'  tracks, 
but  much  larger !  Oh,  here !  see  where  it  has  slid- 
den  down  this  bank !  It  is  an  otter's  track,  perhaps. 
Class,  your  friend  will  have  to  help  you  out  again; 
the  track  is  not  made  by  an  otter  just  because  it 
slid  down  this  bank.  This  is  a  mink's  track,  and 
you  will  sometimes  find  late  in  winter  where  they 
slide  along  the  surface  of  the  snow.  They  follow 
quite  closely  along  the  water  courses. 

Here  is  a  mouse  track,  like  one  we  saw  last 
month ;  one  of  the  wood-mice,  for  see  where  its  tail 
left  a  mark  along  its  course.  Now,  where  has  it 
gone  ?  the  track  ends  here ;  there  is  no  tree  for  it 
to  jump  to,  and  no  hole  in  the  snow  where  it  has 
burrowed,  just  some  markings  at  the  sides  of  the 
last  track.  This  will  puzzle  our  leader.  Call  him 
here  and  get  his  opinion. 

"  Here,  Mr.  M.,  solve  this  mystery,  please." 

Well,  last  night  there  was  a  wood-niou.se  running 
along  here ;  then  it  ceased  to  run  and  took  to  wings 
and  llcw  away.  (The  wings  belonged  to  a  saw- 
whet  owl,  not  to  the  mouse).  These  markings  you 
saw  at  t\^  last  track  were  made  by  the  tips  of  the 
wings  of  the  little  owl  as  it  swooped  to  pick  up  the 
mouse.  A  jay.  you  say,  would  pick  up  a  mouse. 
Yes,  but  a  jay's  wings  would  leave  a  dift'erent  mark 
in  the  snow,  as  the  tip  is  diflFcrcntly  shaped  and  of 
narrow  feathers. 

"  Tell  us  more  of  this  owl ;  this  is  very  interest- 
ing." 
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Well,  in  one  way,  this  little  owl  is  like  the  ducks 
we  studied.  It  nests  in  holes  in  trees.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Nyctala  acadiaca,  or  Acadian  owl,  also 
known  as  barn  owl;  and  if  you  know  the  part  of 
Canada  that  has  been  called  Acadia,  you  will  know 
the  range  of  this  owl.  About  this  season  of  the  year 
the  male  begins  his  love  call  that  to  some  ears  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noise  produced  in  filing  a  saw; 
thus  the  name  saw-whet.  In  this  section  of  eastern 
Canada  the  eggs  are  laid  during  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  in  May.  The  nesting  site  is  usually  in 
a  hole  dug  by  the  large  woodpeckers.  No  lining  is 
added  to  make  the  bottom  more  comfortable,  but 
the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  chip  floor  of  the  cavity. 
From  five  to  seven  is  the  number  of  eggs  for  one 
sitting,  and  incubation  begins  when  the  first  tgg  is 
laid.  By  this  means  there  is  a  variety  in  the  size 
of  the  youi>g.  If  the  first  hatched  were  females 
and  the  last  three  or  four  were  males,  would  this 
account  for  the  females  being  larger  than  the  males  ? 
They  would  be  better  able  to  get  a  larger  portion 
of  the  food  supplied,  and  thereby  grow  faster. 
Please  think  this  matter  over. 

Now  people  in  general  have  a  belief  that  owls 
prefer  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  so  remain 
throughout  the  day  in  some  dark  place  in  the  woods. 
Perhaps  so!  A  saw-whet  owl,  kept  alive  for  a  week 
or  more  by  your  humble  servant,  was  placed  in  a 
room  having  windows  on  the  north,  east  and  south 
sides.  As  the  sun  changed  around  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  southern  windows,  the  owl  changed  also, 
and  would  perch  where  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
would  fall  upon  it;  but  it  was  never  found  by  the 
north  windoivs.    Think  this  over  also! 

The  owls  of  this  species  are  expert  ventriloquist.^. 
What  is  a  ventriloquist?  If  you  don't  know,  don't 
ask  or  go  to  the  dictionary.  .See  if  you  can  find 
cut  from  what  follows  here.  Nature  study  tries  to 
teach  you  to  use  your  wits  in  everything  you  do. 

An  unusual  bird  voice  was  heard  one  spring  in 
the  month  of  May.  Several  attempts  were  mad'- 
ti.  find  out  what  it  was.  but  there  were  no  results. 
Having  resolved  to  work  out  all  bird  problems,  1 
took  a  half  day  and  tried  to  find  the  source  of  the 
peculiar  calls,  liy  travelling  in  a  circle  the  ]Kjiiit 
was  determined  to  within  a  few  feet  of  wliere  the 
vocalist  was  situated,  but  when  neariiig  tliis  spot 
the  call  was  from  first  one  (iirection,  then  aiK)thcr. 
and  being  sure  that  no  bin!  had  llown  from  the 
clump  of  conifers  whence  the  notes  had  come,  a 
diligent  search  was  made  of  each  individual  liee. 
At  last  a  growth  was  noticed  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
fir  tree.     It  looked  like  a  fungus,  and  the  eyes  were 


moving  up  the  tree,  scanning  sharply,  when  the 
thought  came  like  a  flash  that  a  fungus  like  this 
would  not  grow  upon  a  healthy  green  tree.  By 
stepping  to  one  side  the  body  of  the  owl  was 
observed.  When  only  the  head  was  seen,  as  the 
bird  peered  around  at  me,  it  was  a  splendid  imita- 
tion of  a  fungus  growth.  If  you  are  going  to  study 
nature,  try  to  solve  all  such  problems  as  this.  It  is 
interesting. 

On  Christmas  day,  lyoi,  this  same  circuit  that  I 
described  at  the  outset  was  taken.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  birds  seen :  (ioshawk,  i  ;  hairy  wt)od- 
pccker,  i  ;  downy  woodpecker,  i  ;  blue  jay,  2;  pine 
grosbeak,  i  ;  brown  creeper,  2 ;  wiiite-breasted  nut- 
hatch, 20;  chickadee,  6. 


Questions    about   a   School. 

1.  .\re  all  the  pupils  busy?     ((/)   At  their  .seats 
studying?  or  {b)  In  the  recitation  giving  attention? 

2.  Do  they  know,  and  are  they  able  to  do,  what 
is  expected  of  them  ? 

3.  Do  they  want  to  master  the  subject  in  hand 
or  are  they  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it 

4.  Are  they  earnest,  self-reliant,  cheerful,  courte- 
ous? 

5.  Do  they  move  to  and  from  their  seats  in  an 
orderly  manner? 

C).  Do  the  bright  i)ui)ils  monopolize  the  time,  or 
do  the  weaker  ones  receive  a  fair  share? 

7.  Is  the  teacher's  voice  mild,  agreeable  and  firm  ; 
or  loud,  harsh  and  uncertain  ? 

8.  Are  the  teacher's  statements,  questions,  and 
explanations  accurate,  definite,  clear  and  logical,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  i)upils  ? 

9.  Is  the  teacher  interested  and  enthusiastic?  or 
mechanical  and  spiritless? 

10.  Is  the  teacher's  writing  on  the  board,  and 
elsewhere,  plain  and  easily  read? 

1 1.  Are  scraps  of  |)aper  on  the  floor?     Is  the  air 
l)ure?     .\re  the  window  curtains  ])roperly  adjusted 
— Priniurv  lidiiaition. 


The  mail  in  the  inooii 
Who  sails  Ihroiigli  the  sky 

Is  a   most  courageous  skiiiper ; 
Vet  ho  made  a  mistake 
When  lie  tried  to  take 

.\  drink  of  milk  from  the  dii)l>er. 
He  ilippcd  it  into  tlie  "  milky  way," 

.And  slowly,  cautiously  filled  it ; 
I!ut  tlic  Great  Bear  growled, 
And  the  Little  Uear  howled, 

And  scared  him  so  that   he  spilled 


-CraJcd  Memory  (icms. 
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Nature  Lesson  for  March.— The  Buds. 

Lesson  I.     Coverings  of  Buds. 
Object  of  the  Lesson. 

To  lead  the  child  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
the  plant's  providing  some  protection  for  its  young 
leaf  and  flower-buds  against  the  cold  and  storms 
of  winter,  and  to  observe  some  of  the  means  adopt- 
ed for  providing  suitable  protection. 

Preparation  on  the  Part  of  Teacher. 

Read  everything  you  can  find  on  buds  in  Gray  or 
Spotton,  or  elsewhere.  (The  March  and  April 
numbers  of  the  Review  in  past  years  contain  lessons 
on  buds). 

Take  some  children  with  you  after  school  some 
afternoon  and  collect  a  number  of  twigs  about  a 
foot  long  of  as  many  difTerent  trees  and  shrubs  as 
you  think  you  can  conveniently  handle  for  one  les- 
son. The  following  make  good,  interesting  material 
that  can  be  found  in  most  sections : 

Horse-chestnut,  balm  of  Gilead,  sumac,  apple, 
ash,  lilac,  locust,  laurels,  maple,  willows  and  poplar. 
Get  a  few  more  of  each  than  there  are  children  in 
your  class.  Tie  the  twigs  into  separate  bundles 
and  carry  them  home.  Suppose  you  have  twenty 
bundles.  Now  make  the  same  number  of  bundles 
containing  one  of  each  kind  of  twig.  Study  your 
material  in  connection  with  whatever  books  you 
have,  and  note  the  classification,  which  will  be 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Scaly  buds — Apple,  ash,  etc. 

Gummy  buds — Horse-chestnut,  balm  of  Gilead. 

Varnished  buds — Willow,  poplar. 

Wooly  buds — Sumac. 

Buried  buds — Sumac,  locust. 

Naked  buds — Laurels. 

Place  your  material  away  in  a  cool,  damp  place 
until  you  give  the  lesson,  which  will  be  a  day  or 
two  after  you  have  gathered  the  twigs. 

Teaching  the  Lesson. 

Lead  the  class  up  to  the  thought  that  birds  of 
passage,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  move  south- 
ward ;  that  hibernating  animals,  like  frogs,  toads, 
snakes  and  turtles,  crawl  away  into  the  mud  until 
spring  comes  again ;  but  that  the  tree,  being  rooted 
to  the  ground,  must  adopt  some  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself.  Now  tell  the  children  that  they  are 
about  to  learn  how  this  is  done. 

Distribute  a  bundle  of  twigs  to  each  pupil.  After 
the  bundles  are  untied,  a.sk  the  pupils  if  they  notice 
anything    interesting.        TJic    sticky   buds    of    the 


horse-chestnut  and  balm  of  Gilead  will  doubtless 
first  attract  their  attention.  Do  not  tell  the  child- 
ren anything,  except,  possibly,  the  names  of  the 
plants,  and  then  only  if  they  ask  you.  Let  them 
tell  you  what  they  see. 

After  finishing  with  these  two,  put  them  on  one 
side,  and  ask  what  else  they  notice.  Some  one  will, 
of  course,  notice  the  woolly  covering  of  the  sumac 
buds.  Another  will  discover  that  the  bud  is  hidden 
so  deep  under  the  woollen  blanket,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  seen.  Those  buds  are  said  to  be  "  buried."  Be 
sure  that  every  one  in  the  class  notices  each  point 
as  it  comes  up.  Ask  if  they  can  find  any  other 
twig  that  has  buried  buds.  In  a  few  moments  scrnie 
one  will  tell  you  that  the  locust  buds  are  so  deep 
that  they  can  hardly  be  found.  After  you  have 
finished  with  these  two,  put  them  aside. 


<  — tcmiul  iai 


Twigs  of  Horse-chestnut. 

"  Now,  do  you  notice  any  other  kind  of  cover- 
ing? "  Some  one  will  tell  you  that  the  willow  buds 
have  a  coat  of  something  like  varnish  on  them. 
They  will  also  notice  that  the  poplar  buds  are 
similarly  coated. 

The  questions  that  accompany  this  work  in  class 
are  entirely  spontaneous.  In  some  such  way  as 
this,  go  through  all  your  material.  Now  take  the 
twigs  that  have  not  been  mutilated :  cut  the  ends  off 
under  ivatcr,  and  place  them  in  water  in  the  school- 
room, so  that  you  and  the  children  can  watch  the 
buds  gradually  unfolding. 
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During  the  course  of  this  lesson  the  children  will 
ask  you  numerous  questions  that  will  suggest  other 
lessons.  For  example,  they  will  most  certainly 
notice  the  leaf-scars  on  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the 
ash,  and  the  sumac,  and  will  ask  you  what  they 
mean.  That  is  your  opportunity  to  give  a  lesson 
on  leaf-scars.  Collect  suitable  material,  and  study 
it  up  well  before  you  teach  the  lesson.  Notice  the 
two  kinds  of  scars,  the  leaf-scars  and  those  left 
by  the  scales  that  fell  as  the  buds  burst.  The  scale- 
scars  encircle  the  stem  in  concentric  rings.  (The 
twigs  of  red  or  swamp  maple  show  these  rings 
well).  By  carefully  pulling  off  the  scales  from  a 
large  terminal  bud  you  can  see  how  the  scar-rings 
are  formed.  Find  the  scars  left  by  last  year's  ter- 
minal bud.  How  many  inches  did  the  twig  grow 
during  the  last  season?     (See  illustration). 

Leaf-scars  are  best  studied  in  the  late  summer 
or  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall. 
Again,  the  children  will  certainly  wish  to  find 
out  for  themselves  whether  these  buds  really  do 
enclose  young  leaves  and  flowers.  This  will  sug- 
gest a  separate  lesson  on  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 
If  the  sticky  buds  are  soaked  for  a  little  while  in 
alcohol  the  resin  will  be  dissolved  and  the  scale  can 
be  pulled  off  more  easily.  The  tiny  leaves  and 
flower-clusters  will  be  found  tucked  away  cosy  and 
warm  inside  the  buds.  The  little  horse  chestnut 
leaves  will  appear  like  seven-fingered  hands  clad  in 
woollen  gloves. 

Again,  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  buds 
will  provide  material  for  another  lesson.  .Are  the 
buds  terminal  or  axillary?  Do  they  grow  above 
the  leaf-scar  or  from  the  centre  of  it?  .\re  the 
buds  opposite,  alternate  or  whorled? 

The  first  lesson  details  one  method  that  has  been 
adopted  to  advantage  in  all  such  lessons ;  but  what- 
ever method  you  use,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  tell 
the  children  things  that  they  can  see  and  find  out 
for  themselves. 

If  you  do  tell  them,  then  your  lesson  is  no  nature 
lesson  at  all ;  for  the  object  of  every  nature  lesson 
is  to  train  the  child  to  ask  nature  questions  about 
the  infinity  of  marvels  that  she  has  placed  all  about 
him,  and  to  trv  to  interpret  her  answers. 

C.  S.  B. 
Nova  Scotia. 


One  of  the  most  mysterious  things  in  nature  is 
the  topmost  bud  of  a  vine  or  a  tree.  It  draws  sap 
from  the  earth  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  then  pushes  both  sap  and  a  new  receptacle  for 
it  up  into  the  sunny  air. 


Mathematics.— Is  Our  Course  out  of  Date  ? 

By  H.  p.  Dole,  Teachers'  College,  New  York. 

Should  one  pause  a  moment  and  consider  what 
we  are  trying  to  teach  the  children  who  attend  our 
public  schools,  and  then  ask  ourselves  why  these 
things  are  taught,  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  a  problem  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I  venture  to  say  that 
mere  tradition  furnishes  us  with  the  sanction  for 
teaching  many  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects  which, 
if  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  sociological  and 
psychological  principles,  would  not  stand  the  test. 

Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  mathematics. 
Why  are  we  teaching  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  our 
elementary,  and  geometry  and  trigonometry  in  the 
high  schools?  Is  it  because  of  their  utility,  their 
discipline,  or  for  culture?  The  answer  to  this 
question  involves  a  statement  of  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion generally.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive definitions  of  education  that  could  be  given 
is  that  used  by  President  Hall  in  his  class  at  Clark 
L'niversity  a  few  days  ago :  "  Education  consists  in 
learning  the  things  most  worth  knowing  in  order  to 
do  those  things  most  worth  doing."  Taking  this 
as  a  starting  point,  let  us  ask  ourselves  why  we 
prescribe  arithmetic  and  algebra  for  elementary 
pupils,  and  especially  those  parts  which  now  find  a 
place  in  the  prescribed  texts  on  these  subjects. 

If  we  say  that  mathematics  is  a  discipline  for  the 
mind  in  the  sense  that  a  so-called  "  faculty  of  the 
mind  {c.  g.  memory,  reason,  etc.)  being  developed 
by  any  act,  is  thereby  developed  for  all  acts,"  we 
have  a  right  to  be  asked  for  scientific  demonstration 
of  this  principle.  Without  going  into  details,  if 
one  will  look  into  the  numerous  experiments  made 
by  such  men  as  James,  of  Harvard,  Thorndike  and 
Woodworth,  of  Columbia,  and  many  others,  he  will 
he  convinced  that  not  only  has  tradition  entered 
into  the  school  curriculum,  but  into  the  psychology 
underlying  such  a  course  of  study.  In  a  word,  the 
disciplinary  conception  of  education  has  been  proved 
to  have  a  very  insecure  foundation,  since  it  is  based 
on  a  questionable,  if  not  absolutely  false,  p.sychology. 

Those  who  would  teach  mathematics  for  culture 
have  so  many  and  opposing  conceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  this  vague  term  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  question  from  any  ])oint  of  view  which 
would  be  universally  accepted.  Those  who  spell 
it  with  a  capital  C  doubtless  have  in  mind  a  concep- 
tion not  far  removed  from  that  of  discipline.  A 
more  common  view  is  expressed  in  the  learning  of 
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that  which  has  no  (hrect  bearmg  on  the  activities 
of  hfe;  for  example,  the  farmer  would  become  a 
cultured  gentleman  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
spend  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  Homeric  Greek  or 
of  Sanscrit. 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  school  children  the  mathe- 
matical course  should  be  utilitarian,  especially  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

Subjecting  our  arithmetic  to  the  .standards  above 
formulated,  it  is  plainly  seen  we  have  no  sanction 
for  teaching  semi-obsolete  processes  which  will 
never  be  used  in  later  life.  Thus,  we  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  such  tables  as  troy  and  apothe- 
caries weights  being  taught,  since  these  are  used 
by  a  small  fraction  of  our  ])opulation,  and  almost 
never  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  Likewise  would  we 
question  such  processes  as  equation  of  payments, 
compound  interest  (since  tables  are  used  in  actual 
life  for  this  purpose),  cube  and  even  square  root 
for  similar  reasons ;  compound  proportion,  many 
of  the  complex  and  compound  fractions  both  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  (special  favourites  of  the 
provincial  examiners)  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  pro- 
blems assigned  as  catch  questions  or  mere  "  brain- 
twisters." 

In  algebra  we  have  an  even  greater  field  for  the 
application  of  the  pruning  knife.  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
normally  developed  boys  and  girls  detest  this  sub- 
ject is  because  they  have  been  fed  for  years  upon 
the  dry  bones  and  husks  of  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently never  know  until  it  is  too  late  that  there 
are  really  interesting  fields  furnishing  rich  nourish- 
ment in  all  branches  of  mathematics. 

What  excuse,  then,  can  be  given  ior  the  retention 
of  such  ])roblems  as  the  cistern  problems,  introduced 
into  the  subject  in  Italy  centuries  ago,  because  in 
those  days  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  computa- 
tions in  erecting  the  many  fountains  which  mav 
still  be  found  in  that  country? 

Dr.  .Smith,  in  his  book  "  The  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics."  (MacMillan  &  Co.),  tells 
us  that  an  English  examiner  once  said  to  him :  "  I 
know  that  this  ])roblem  should  have  no  place  in  the 
examination,  but  1  cannot  re])Iace  it  by  a  modern 
one,  because  the  schools  are  not  up  to  such  a  change  ; 
their  text-books  do  not  prepare  for  it." 

Professor  Chrystal.  in  a  similar  connection,  states 
that  at  Cambridge  it  was  a  tradition  that  he  who 
could  work  the  most  prt)blenis  in  three  or  two  and 
a  half  hours  was  considered  the  ablest  man;  and 
be  he  ever  so  ignorant  of  his  subject  in  its  width 


and  breadth,  he  could  afford  to  despise  those  less 
gifted  with  this  particular  kind  of  superficial  sharp- 
ness. 

The  traditions  of  Cambridge,  I  fear,  are  to  be 
found  in  our  own  examination  system,  which  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  present. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  some  of  the  recent  tendencies  in  mathe- 
matical thought  and  practice.  If  any  are  interested 
in  knowing  how  these  ideas  have  taken  definite 
shape,  I  know  of  no  better  texts  than  the  Smith 
series  of  arithmetics  and  the  Beman  and  Smith 
algebras  (Ginn  &  Co).  These  books  illustrate  in 
the  concrete  what  has  been  here  advanced  as  theory. 


Canadian  Indian  Names. 

The  Educational  Review: 

Dear  ilt/i/or,— Although  far  away  from  my  own 
province,  your  paper  still  arrives,  and  it  is  always 
very  welcome;  for  it  not  only  keeps  me  in  touch 
with  the  educational  topics  of  interest  about  home, 
but  it  also  contains  many  helpful  articles  to  inspire 
and  strengthen  a  teacher,  no  matter  in  what  locality 
he  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  following  derivations  of  some 
familiar  geographical  words  will  be  welcome  to 
your  readers :  Keewatin,  Saskatchewan,  and  Assina- 
boine  are  all  (Cree)  Indian  words,  or  collection 
of  words,  put  together  and  slightly  modified  by 
English  sounds,  for  some  of  the  English  sounds  are 
not  contained  in  the  Indian  words  from  which  these 
names  are  derived. 

KcCiVatin  ( Ke-wa-yo  =  I  go  home  ;  e-yo-it-in  ^ 
the  wind),  and  the  complete  meaning  is:  "The 
south  is  the  home  of  the  wind." 

Assinaboine  (.\s-in-e  =  a  stone;  bwa  =  Sioux). 
"  A  stone,"  as  given  here,  really  means,  "  stony  or 
rocky  mountain ;  "  and  the  meaning  in  full  is :  "The 
Rocky  Mountain  Siou.x." 

Saskatchczi'an  ( Ke-sis-kat-che-wan  =:  the  swift 
flow  of  the  river,  or  swift  current). 

The  Indians  of  .\lberta  and  the  older  prairie  pro- 
vmces  are  composed  chielly  of  three  great  races, 
having  certain  branch  tribes,  which  have  separated 
from  the  main  stems  at  different  times,  but  at  no 
distant  dates ;  and  nearly  all  of  the  dialects  or  lan- 
guages bear  marked  sunilarities. 

The  characters  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  were 
taken  partly  from  Sioux  and  partly  from  Chippewa 
hfe. 

The  Chii)pewas  and  the  Crees  were  formerly  one 
people,   but   time   has   changed   them   considerably. 
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due  to  their  separation  possibly  for  several  centur- 
ies. The  Rocky  Mountain  Sioux  are  known  in 
Alberta  as  Stoneys.  Although  I  have  found  the 
Stoneys  brighter  pupils  in  school  than  the  Crees. 
yet  the  Crees  are  more  advanced,  and  are  more 
tractable  than  the  Stoneys. 

I  will  not  trespass  any  more  upon  your  space ; 
but  would  like  to  refer  your  readers  to  John  Mac- 
Dougall's  books  for  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Indians  of  the  prairie  provinces. 
They  are  entitled  "  Saddle,  Sled  and  Snow-shoe," 
"  Forest,  Lake  and  Prairie,"  "  Pathfinding  on  Plain 
and  Prairie,"  and  "  In  the  Days  of  the  Red  River 
Rebellion."  Many  of  the  Indian  characters  describ- 
ed in  these  books  have  children  or  grandchildren  at 
this  industrial  school. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  SuAW. 
Indian  Industrial  School, 
Red  Deer,  Alberta. 


Teaching:  Short  Cuts. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  a  daily  paper.  It  is  well 
for  teachers  to  see  what  is  being  said  by  outsiders. 
Read  it  to  the  end : 

"  It  has  occurred,  probably,  to  every  father  whose 
boy  was  plodding  through  interest,  to  try  to  help  the 
lad  solve  some  of  the  '  sums  '  of  his  next  day's  les- 
son. He  uses  the  methods  of  business  in  account- 
ing. He  cuts  the  corners,  shortens  processes, 
saves  time.  He  explains  to  his  boy  the.se  ways  of 
business.  '  But  the  teacher  won't  let  us  do  it  that 
way.  She  says  we  must  do  it  as  it  is  done  in  the 
book.'  And  when  the  boy  gets  into  business  he 
finds  he  has  much  to  unlearn  and  much  to  learn. 
The  fault  divides  between  the  Ixwk  and  the  teacher ; 
the  book  in  its  Ixjokishness,  the  teacher  in  her  ignor- 
ance of  how  the  business  world  does  it.  Did  she 
know,  we  are  sure  that  she  would  adapt  teaching  to 
it  by  what  she  does  herself  wlieti  free  from  hooks. 

"  I-'or  illustration :  The  other  day  we  chanced  to 
follow  a  bevy  of  teachers  going  home  to  Umcheon. 
It  was  out  in  the  residence  districts,  where  vacant 
spaces  exist.  Instead  of  following  the  rides  of  the 
sidewalks,  they  '  cut  across  '  lots,  wherever  chance 
came.  Had  they  walked  as  they  taught,  they  should 
have  traversed  the  sidewalks  around  the  block:  if 
they  taught  as  they  walked,  they  woidd  take  the 
shortest  cut  in  teaching.  They  should  have  done  in 
their  walk  just  what  they  should  let  their  pupils  do 
in  mathematics.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend  energy 
on  any  but  the  lines  oi  least  resistance,  in  ur  out  of 
schools." — Journal  of  Education. 


Stories  from  Natural  History. 
The  Sponje. 

The  sponge  is  a  right  good  fellow,  so  gentle  and 
soft,  and  such  a  help  to  a  child  in  hi3  washing. 

In  the  days  when  you  were  very  little,  the  sponge 
li\'ed  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  little  creature,  because  he 
had  no  legs,  and  yet  he  could  stand,  for  he  grew  on 
a  stone.  He  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  neither  arms 
nor  hands,  and  yet  God  knew  how  to  feed  him. 
For  he  had  not  one  mouth,  but  many  hundreds  of 
mouths,  and  with  these  he  swallowed  the  salt  water. 
All  day  and  all  night  he  drank  it  in  and  spluttered 
it  out  again,  and  that  was  all  he  had  to  do. 

From  the  minute  animals  in  the  sea-water  the 
sponge  built  up  hundreds  of  fine  cells  and  fibres, 
arranged  round  many  tubes,  so  that  they  could 
swallow  the  water  quickly.  The  little  cells  grew 
together  like  a  delicate  web. 

When  the  sponge  had  grown  big  enough,  there 
came  a  fisherman  in  his  boat,  carrying  a  long  pole 
with  a  fork  at  the  end  of  it.  With  this  he  hooked 
the  sponge  and  drew  him  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  On  shore  he  washed  him  well,  and  dried 
him  in  the  sun. 

When  the  sponge  had  been  well  cleaned  himself 
he  was  fit  to  wash  others,  kings  and  queens,  lords 
and  ladies,  and  you  children,  too. 


A  Hare. 

A  hare  used  to  live  in  the  green  forest,  where  he 
ate  whatever  he  chose.  It  would  have  been  all 
very  well  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  herbs 
and  grasses  growing  wild  in  the  forest,  but  what 
he  liked  best  were  the  cabbages  and  vegetables 
growing  in  the  farmer's  field.  Xow  the  farmer  had 
piantctl  these  vegetables  for  himself  and  his  faniil}, 
not  for  the  hare,  and  he  wrote  up  a  warning  to 
thieves ;  but  as  the  hare  had  never  learnt  to  read, 
the  farmer  must  needs  make  his  meaning  plainer. 
So  he  stood  up  a  stick  among  the  vegetables,  and 
tied  another  stick  across  it,  on  tlie  top  of  which  he 
stuck  an  old  hat,  and  round  it  he  hung  a  worn-out 
coat,  so  that  it  looked  very  nearly  like  a  real  man. 
N(jw  that  shoidd  be  warning  enough  for  any  hare, 
for  it  showed  quite  plainly :  "  This  field  belongs  to 
people,  if  yt)u  come  here,  you  will  be  shot!  " 

But  the  Iiare  thought  he  knew  better.  For  a 
moment  he  was  startled  to  see  a  scarecrow  standing 
there,  but  as  the  thing  did  not  move,  he  grew 
hravei-  and  ventured  nearer.  At  last  he  became 
(juite  fearless,  drummed  merrilx   with  his  paws  and 
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nibbled  away  at  the  cabbages,  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  scarecrow. 

Next  day  the  farmer  saw  what  had  happened. 
Just  the  finest  heads  of  cabbages  had  been  nibbled, 
just  those  that  were  to  have  been  sold  that  day  to 
help  to  buy  his  little  girl  a  new  dress.  "  This  is 
too  bad,"  said  he,  and  he  had  a  talk  with  the  keeper, 
who  loaded  his  gun  and  went  to  the  cabbage  field 
in  the  evening.  There  he  stood  quite  still  and 
watched. 

Up  came  Master  Hare,  for  he  liked  the  taste  of 
those  cabbages.  "  Oho,"  thought  he,  "  the  farmer 
has  stood  up  two  scarecrows  to  frighten  me  to-day !" 
So  he  boldly  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  before  the 
keeper,  pricked  up  his  ears  and  drummed  with  his 
paws.  Bang !  went  the  gun,  and  the  little  hare  was 
dead. 

When  he  got  home  the  keeper  cut  off  his  pad  and 
gave  it  to  his  son  to  take  to  school  with  him,  that  it 
might  wipe  off  the  chalk  on  the  black-board.  "Take 
care,"  saye  he,  "  that  your  feet  do  not  wander  on 
forbidden  paths,  or  you  also  may  come  to  a  sad 
end." 


The  Otter. 

An  otter  is  bigger  than  a  cat  and  cleverer  than  a 
fox,  he  can  swim  as  fast  as  a  fish  and  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  He  steals  the  carp  in  the 
pond  and  the  trout  in  the  river,  and  even  ducks, 
both  old  and  young,  are  not  safe  from  his  attacks. 
He  lives  at  enmity  with  the  fisherman  and  the 
game-keeper,  but  says  to  himself:  "They  will  never 
catch  me ! " 

He  digs  his  hole  deep  into  the  steep,  dry  bank  of 
the  river,  and  lines  it  with  soft  grass,  but  he  hides 
the  door  to  it  below  the  water,  among  the  roots  of 
the  elms  and  the  willows,  where  no  man  can  find  it. 
He  makes  a  little  window,  or  air  hole  above,  open- 
ing into  the  bushes,  where  it  is  covered  with  grass 
and  cannot  easily  be  found.  He  makes  several  such 
holes  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  spending  a  day 
in  this  one,  another  in  that,  for  he  likes  to  be  con- 
stantly moving  house,  and  if  an  undesirable  visitor 
is  about  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found  at  home. 

By  day  the  otter  sleeps  in  his  stronghold,  but  in 
the  quiet  of  the  night  he  comes  out  and  begins  his 
hunt  for  fish.  Standing  in  the  shallow  water  he 
beats  it  vigorously  with  his  tail,  and  the  startled 
fishes  dart  away  to  hide  beneath  the  stones  and  in 
the  hollows  of  the  shore.  From  there  he  fetches 
out  one  after  another,  bites  it  dead,  and  carries  it 


to  land.  As  long  as  there  is  one  more  fish  to  be 
found  he  will  catch  it,  even  if  he  already  has  more 
than  he  needs.  When  he  has  caught  a  goodly  num- 
ber and  laid  them  in  a  heap,  he  bites  off  each  the 
tastiest  piece  of  the  back,  and  leaves  the  rest. 

In  deep  water  he  dives  to  the  bottom  and  seizes 
the  big  fishes,  for  as  they  are  not  clever  at  looking 
downwards  he  has  no  difficulty  in  catching  them 
from  below.  In  winter  he  fishes  undismayed  under 
a  coating  of  ice,  and  only  needs  a  small  hole,  just 
big  enough  to  poke  his  nose  through,  by  which  to 
breathe. 

Where  the  otter  reigns  the  nets  of  the  fishermen 
are  empty,  the  cook  has  no  fish  to  cook,  and  the 
people  none  to  eat.     So  what  is  to  be  done? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  shoot  an  otter  by  night  and 
in  the  water,  and  a  dog  cannot  easily  catch  him. 
So  the  game-keeper  waits  till  there  has  been  a  fall 
of  snow,  and  then  walks  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  look  for  the  tracks  left  by  his  four-footed 
poacher  when  he  came  out  of  the  water  by  night. 
Having  found  the  rascal's  path  he  lays  down  a  trap 
fastened  by  a  chain,  and  covers  it  with  moss  so  that 
it  cannot  be  seen. 

Next  night,  up  comes  the  otter  with  a  large  carp 
in  his  mouth,  which  he  means  to  eat  on  land.  He 
has  swum  to  his  favourite  haunt  and  climbs  up  the 
bank,  when  suddenly  he  steps  upon  the  trap,  it 
closes,  and  he  is  caught.  His  struggles  are  of  no 
avail,  and  the  next  morning  the  game-keeper  comes 
and  finds  him.  Instead  of  being  trapped,  he  is 
sometimes  hunted  with  otter  hounds. 

His  coat  is  sent  to  the  furrier,  who  makes  of  it 
a  beautiful  nuiff  or  tippet. — Richard  Wagner. 


A  library  is  something  more  than  a  collection  of 
books.  An  imposing  array  of  sumptuous — and  un- 
touched— volumes  does  not  make  one.  Your  books 
should  express  your  own  individuality,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Delineator.  Do  not  let  any  one  persuade 
you  to  buy  a  book  you  know  is  not  your  kind  of 
book.  Do  not  be  lured  into  buying  a  handsome 
library  edition  of  some  author  that  youdo  not  want, 
if  the  library  edition  is  heavy  and  uncomfortable  to 
hold  and  your  own  preference  is  a  comfortable 
pocket  edition  with  flexible  covers.  And  above  all. 
if  you  are  building  up  a  home  library,  to  which  the 
whole  family  is  to  have  free  access,  do  not  choose 
bindings  of  such  delicate  colours  or  expensive  tex- 
ture as  to  destroy  all  the  comfort  of  reading. 
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The  Bird  that  Nests  in  the  Snow. 

Sidney  S.  S.  Stansell,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  Bird  Lore. 

The  Canada  Jay  has  almost  as  many  local  names 
as  the  Flicker.  Those  who  do  not  know  him  by 
the  name  of  Canada  Jay,  recognize  him  at  once 
when  you  call  him  "  Moose  Bird,"  "  Camp  Robber," 
"  Whiskey  John,"  "  Whiskey  Jack,"  or  "  Lumber 
Jack." 

When  you  are  travelling  through  the  woods  he 
is  almost  always  your  constant  companion,  and 
when  you  light  a  camp-fire  or  discharge  a  gun,  he 
is  always  there,  should  he  be  within  hearing  or  see- 
ing distance,  chirping  contentedly  and  looking  for 
what  he  may  devour. 

I  was  travelling  through  the  woods  one  day  in 
early  spring  and  fired  a  small  rifle,  the  report  of 
which  was  not  very  loud,  but  almost  immediately 
a  jay  came  and  lit  on  a  small  tree  near  by  and  chirp- 
ed as  though  asking  for  his  share  of  the  game.  I 
soon  threw  him  a  morsel  and  he  immediately  took 
it  and  flew  away,  probably  to  his  nest  to  feed  his 
mate — a  fact  which  I  know  he  does. 

A  certain  pair  of  Canadian  Jays  lived  all  winter 
long  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  small  cabins 
in  a  clearing.  Whenever  a  crumb  or  scrap  of  meat 
was  thrown  from  either  door  they  would  pounce 
upon  it  and  devour  it  at  once,  hide  it  in  a  cavity  of 
some  tree,  or  stow  it  snugly  away  between  two 
branches  to  be  eaten  later  when  food  became  scarce. 

These  birds  became  quite  tame.  I  have  had  them 
come  and  take  food  from  my  hand ;  at  other  times 
they  have  entered  the  cabin  through  an  open  win- 
dow and  helped  themselves  to  food  placed  pur- 
posely on  the  table  for  them. 

About  the  first  of  March  these  birds  began  to 
show  signs  of  wanting  to  nest,  although  the  mer- 
cury registered  more  than  forty  degrees  below  zero ; 
nevertheless,  a  nesting-site  was  chosen  in  a  clump 
of  "  diamond  "  willows  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  one  of  the  cabins,  and  house-building  began. 
On  March  31,  one  egg  was  deposited.  I  visited 
the  nest  daily  afterwards  until  .\pril  8.  then  as  no 
other  egg  had  been  laid  I  proceeded  to  photograph 
the  bird  and  her  home. 

At  first  the  bird  seemed  quite  shy,  and  flew  away 
several  times  while  I  was  making  preparations  for 
the  picture.  Each  time  when  she  returned  she 
would  alight  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  look  around 
for  a  second  or  two,  then  place  her  beak  gently  on 
the  single  egg,  as  if  to  make  sure  it  had  not  been 
disturbed,  all  this  time  uttering  a  low  not  unmusical 
chirp;  then  quietly  settle  down  on  the  nest.     Once 


only  did  her  mate  return  with  her,  then  they  both 
carefully  examined  the  egg,  after  which  they  gently 
and  lovingly  rubbed  their  beaks  together,  then  he 
flew  away,  and  she  took  her  place  on  the  nest  again. 

The  nest  was  situated  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  lower  portion  was  composed  of  twigs,  the  upper 
very  closely  woven  with  grasses,  shredded  bark  and 
fine  twigs.  The  cup-like  interior  was  neatly  and 
warmly  lined  with  rabbit  fur,  hair  and  fine  feathers. 

Warm  this  beautiful  home  is,  and  warm  it  should 
be,  for  nesting  as  they  do,  in  winter,  it  would  take 
but  a  moment's  exposure  of  the  very  severe  winters 
here  to  chill  the  tiny  birds  to  death  or  freeze  the 
unhatched  eggs. 


Snowbirds. 

Along  the  narrow,  sandy  height 
I  watch  them  swiftly  come  and  go, 

Or  round  the  leafless  wood, 
Like  flurries  of  wind-driven  snow. 
Revolving  in  perpetual  flight, — 

A  changing  multitude. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  sway. 
And  scatter  in  a  circled  sweep. 

Rush  down  without  a  sound : 
And  now  I  see  them  peer  and  peep 
Across  yon  level  bleak  and  gray. 

Searching  the  frozen  ground 

Until  a  little  windl  upheaves 

And  makes  a  sudden  rustling  there. 

And  then  they  drop  their  play. 
Flash  up  into  the  sunless  air. 
And,  like  a  flight  of  silver  leaves. 

Swirl  round  and  sweep  away. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 

A  Negfleeted  Duty. 

.A.  fact  overlooked  by  many  teachers  and  one  which 
accounts  for  many  {X)or  lessons,  is  this :  The  great 
majority  of  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  study.  If 
teachers  would  spend  the  necessary  time  in  instruct- 
ing their  pupils  in  the  art  of  study,  lessons  would 
be  better  learned,  less  time  would  be  used  in  their 
preparation,  the  teacher  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained,  and  be  spared  much  use- 
less worry  and  labour ;  and,  too,  in  consequence  of 
better  recitations,  the  pupils  would  be  more  interest- 
ed in  their  studies,  and  in  much  better  humour  with 
their  teachers.  If  account  could  be  kept,  and  a 
report  made,  teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  be 
amazed  at  the  loss  of  time  while  the  average  lesson 
i?  being  prepared.  Many  pupils  think  they  are 
studying  when  they  are  not.  They  are  not  interest- 
ed ;    their    mind    wanders ;    a    paragraph    will    be 
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"  studied,"  and  not  a  single  point  will  be  retained. 
These  and  others  are  frequent  errors  committed  by 
all,  or  nearly  all,  students.  Instruction  in  concen- 
tration of  mind  is  needed  here,  and  how  little  the 
average  pupil  receives. 

Again,  the  teacher  assigns  a  lesson  generally  just 
as  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  often  without  a  more 
than  general  knowledge  of  what  it  contains.  The 
lesson  should  be  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation,  and  time  will  be  saved  if  the  difficult  or 
obscure  portions  are  pointed  out,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plained;  this  draws  the  pupil's  attention,  and  pre- 
pares him  iti  advance,  and  he  is  much  more  apt  to 
conquer  the  difficulty  than  if  he  meets  it  unexpect- 
edly. 

There  are  just  two  ways  to  prepare  a  lesson — the 
hard  way  and  the  e:fsy  way,  and  the  pupils  generally 
take  the  former,  not  from  choice,  but  because  they 
know  no  better.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  pupils 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  advance  lesson,  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  if  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  best  method  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties.  V^ery  often  the  pupils  do  not  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them,  either  in 
preparation,  or  in  recitation,  and  much  poor  work 
i?  caused  by  this  uncertainty ;  they  do  not  know  how 
to  look,  or  what  to  look  for,  and  sometimes  do  not 
recognize  it  when  they  find  it.  The  teacher's  busi- 
ness is  to  see  to  it  that  all  these  points  are  made 
plain  to  his  pupils  just  as  much  as  it  is  his  business 
to  hear  recitations.  The  pupils  have  a  right  to  this 
kind  of  instruction,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  usually 
given — and  frequently  the  former  is  of  as  much,  if 
not  more,  importance  as  the  latter.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  few  teachers  realize  this,  and  so,  not  only 
fail  in  their  duty,  but  cause  themselves  and  their 
pupils  infinite  worry  and  needless  labour  by  this 
neglect.^/:.  L.  Cowdrick,  Western  School  Journal. 


Webster's  International  Dictionary,  recognized 
by  the  courts,  the  schools  and  the  press,  as  the  one 
great  standard  authority  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  justly  deserves  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
dictionary  to  receive  the  gold  medal,  the  highest 
award  of  merit  from  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
If  you  haven't  the  International  Dictionary  in  your 
school  or  home,  why  not  address  the  publishers, 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Si)ringfield,  Mass.,  for 
specimen  pages,  styles  of  binding,  etc.  By  men- 
tioning this  paper  you  will  receive  free  a  most  use- 
ful set  of  coloured  maps.  See  advertisement  else- 
where in  these  columns. 


For^  Spellers. 

When  "  ci  "  and  "  ie  "  both  spell  "  ee," 
How  can  we  tell  which  it  shall  be? 
Here's  a  rule  you  may  believe 
That  never,  never  will  deceive, 
And  all  such  troubles  will  relieve — 
A  simpler  rule  you  can't  conceive. 
It  is  not  made  of  many  pieces, 
To  puzzle  daughters,  sons  and  nieces, 
Yet  with  it  all  the  trouble  ceases; 
"After  C  an  E  apply; 
After  other  letters  I." 
Thus  a  general  in  a  siege. 
Writes  a  letter  to  his  liege, 
Or  an  army  holds  the  field. 
And  will  never  deign  to  yield 
While  a  warrior  holds  a  shield 
Or  has  strength  his  arms  to  wield. 
Two  exceptions  we  must  note. 
Which  all  scholars  learn  by  rote; 
''Leisure"  is  the  first  of  these. 
For  the  second  we  have  "  Seize." 


Now  you  know  the  simple  rule. 
Learn  it  quick,  and  oflf  to  school ! 

— Tudor  Iciiks,,St.  Nicholas. 


One  of  the  daintiest  persons  I  ever  knew  was  a 
middle-aged  teacher  who  wore  dark  skirts  made  to 
clear  the  floor,  and  blue  or  white  shirt  waists  all  the 
year  in  her  schoolroom.  Her  handkerchiefs  were 
so  spotless,  her  collars  and  cuffs  so  immaculate,  her 
hair  so  free  from  display,  her  shoes  so  well  kept, 
and  everything  about  her  so  radiant  with  cleanliness, 
that  her  pupils  could  not  help  trying  to  appear  like 
her.  I  don't  believe  she  ever  said  an  audible  word 
on  the  subject  of  good  taste  in  dress,  but  there  was 
no  need  to.  Her  dainty  garments  spoke  for  her, 
and  her  pupils  had  a  daily  object  lesson  in  the 
beauty  of  cleanliness.  It  pays  to  be  neat  and  trim 
in  the  schoolroom  just  as  much  as  in  the  office,  and 
more,  for  you  have)  a  larger  audience  in  the  school- 
room, and  one  that  may  be  influenced  for  life  if 
you  but  take  the  pains  to  do  it. — Hilda  Richmond, 
in  Popular  Educator. 


A  certain  }oung  lady,  so  the  story  runs,  wrote 
to  Marion  Crawford,  requesting  that  he  send  her 
a  bit  of  sentiment  and  his  autograph.     The  reply 

was:    "Dear    Miss  A :    When   you    request   a 

favour  that  is  of  interest  only  to  yourself,  please 
inclose  a  2-cent  stamp.  There's  your  sentiment 
and  here's  your  autograph. — F  Marion  Crazvford." 

The  story  may  not  be  true,  but  the  sentiment  is 
of  general  application, 
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Speech  for  a  Tiny  Little  Girl. 

I  am  so  small  I  am  afraid 

Because  my  voice  is  weak 
That  half  the.  people  in  the  house 

Can  scarcely  hear  me  speak. 
But  if  I  do  my  very  best 

I  can't  do  any  more ; 
And  please  remember  that  a  speech 

I  never  made  before. 
Nobody  can  expect  to  gain 

Much  fame  unless  they  try. 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough, 

So  bid  you  all — good-bye. 

— Selected. 


Speech  for  a  Very  Little  Boy. 

"Some  little  boys 
I    [  Are  very  shy 

To  make  a  speech 

They  will  not  try. 
But  as  for  me, 

I  do  not  fear 
To  speak  before  , 

The  people  here; 
Because  they  are 

All  friends  I  know. 
And  now  I'm  through 

I'll  bow  and  go."         — Selected. 

A  FEW  Sundays  ago,  says  the  P'redericton  Gleaner, 
"  Father  Carney,  at  St.  Dunstan's  church,  referred 
to  the  great  sin  of  not  paying  one's  just  debts.  He 
felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sins, 
and  that  regarding  it  the  world  was  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. "  If  putting  others  to  incon- 
venience, worry  and  annoyance  is  a  sin,  then  the 
neglect  to  pay  one's  just  debts  is  a  sin. 


To  Help  the  Timid  Child. — It  is  such  an  easy 
matter  to  let  the  bright  pupils  do  the  reciting  and  so 
hard  to  hold  their  attention  while  some  timid,  hesita- 
ting child  stumbles  along  in  a  recitation,  that  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  often  sending  the  brighter 
ones  to  the  board  for  written  work  while  the  duller 
ones  get  a  much  needed  chance  for  oral  recitation. 
This  has  much  improved  the  oral  expression  of 
some  of  the  more  timid  ones  who  never  like  to  say 
anything  if  they  can  help  it,  and  is  less  of  a  tax  on 
the  patience  of  the  teacher. — Po(>nlar  Educator. 

\  Spelling  Exercise. —  .Ascertain,  diflfcrence. 
dilemma,  enthusiasm,  enumerate,  forcible,  gallcr>. 
gesture,  handkerchief,  harass,  hesitate,  hypocrite. 
incorporate,  judicial,  larceny,  license,  mechanism, 
notoriety,  oxygen,  perception,  jirccious,  residence. 
several,  si^ature,  truancy. 


Phonetic  Drill. 

An  excellent  drill  may  be  given  in  phonetics  which 
will  train  the  pupil's  ear  and  largely  increase  his 
vocabulary.  Give  each  child  a  strij)  of  ])a])cr  and 
then  dictate  spelling  in  this  way : 

"  Think  of  at  and  write  cat." 

"  Think  of  at  and  write  fat,"  etc. 

Take  up  one  combination  after  another. 

"  Think  of  bright  and  write  right." 

"  Think  of  light  and  write  plight." 

Increasing  in  difficulty  as  the  children  gain  jxiwcr, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  be  surprised  at  their 
improvement  and  enlarged  vocabulary. —  Primary 
Education. 


CURRENT     EVENTS . 

The  revolution  in  Ilayti  has  been  suppressed, 
which  means  at  least  a  respite  in  the  distnrbancos 
tliere.  In  the  other  ])art  of  the  island,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  a  very  stormy  constitutional  ciMiven- 
tion  is  in  session. 

.A.  new  railway  in  Cuiateniala,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  miles  in  length,  from  Puerto  liarrios  to 
the  capital,  was  opened  last  moiuh.  This  com- 
pletes another  transcontinental  railway,  as  there 
was  already  in  operation  a  railway  thence  to  the 
Pacific. 

Japan  has  established  schools  and  hos])itals  on 
Saghalien  Island,  and  about  twenty  thousand  emi- 
grants have  gone  there  from  Japan. 

There  is  an  influential  party  in  Japan  which  advo- 
cates the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alj^habet.  At  ])re- 
sent  a  Japanese  boy  requires  four  or  five  times  as 
long  as  an  English,  French  or  (ierman  boy  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  his  own  language. 

The  progress  of  Western  learning  in  China  is 
marvelous.  In  the  city  of  Wuchang,  six  hundred 
miles  up  the  Yangtse.  there  are  one  hundred  schools, 
most  of  which  have  been  opened  within  the  last  six 
years. 

By  the  construction  of  a  broad  avenue  following 
the  shore  of  the  liarbour,  and  other  im))rovements 
which  the  Brazilian  government  is  making  in  its 
capital  city,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  to  be  made  the  finest 
capital  in  America.  When  its  new  docks  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  be  the  best  in  South  .-Vmerica,  if 
not  in  the  world  :  while  the  avenue  along  the  shore 
is  intended  to  be  the  most  magnificent  driveway  and 
promenade  in  the  world. 

.\  new  canal  in  France,  to  connect  the  Rlione  with 
the  jwrt  of  Marseilles,  will  pass  through  a  tumiel 
over  four  miles  long.  The  time  rc<[uire(l  for  dig- 
ging it  is  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  \ears. 

.\  series  of  concrete  viaducts  connecting  the 
I'lorida  Keys,  and  ultimately  to  have  its  southern 
terminus  at  Key  West,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able railway  projects  in  the  world.     It  is  so  far  com- 
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pleted  as  to  shorten  the  journey  from  New  York  to 
Cuba  by  ten  hours.  It  was  found  easier  to  build 
foundations  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sea  along 
the  line  of  the  Keys  than  through  the  Everglades 
of  Florida,  and  the  little  islands  so  connected  are 
sometimes  miles  apart,  so  that  an  observer,  standing 
on  the  railway,  may  have  nothing  in  view  but  the 
track  and  the  water  on  each  side  of  it  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach. 

A  new  household  freezing  machine  uses  carbonic 
acid  stored  under  pressure.  The  sudden  expansion 
of  the  acid  when  released  produces  great  cold,  and 
water  is  changed  into  ice  in  a  minute. 

There  are  more  Moslems  in  India,  according  to 
the  last  census,  than  there  are  Christians  in  the 
whole  British  Empire,  confining  the  word  Christians 
to  those  who  are  professed  members  of  churches. 

The  Transvaal  government  has  modified  its  severe 
laws  against  Asiatics,  and  all  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  objectionable  registration  system  will  be 
dropped. 

By  simply  enclosing  blackened  pipe  coils  in  a 
shallow  box,  with  a  double  glass  top,  having  an  air 
space  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  steam 
has  been  generated  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  warm  climates,  it  is  believed,  a  good  working 
pressure  can  be  thus  produced,  thus  solving  the 
problem  of  power  for  machinery  in  tropical  lands. 

Home  weaving  is  being  revived  in  Germany,  the 
old-fashioned  hand  loom  being  replaced  by  a  loom 
run  by  electric  power. 

An  English  electrician  controls  electric  motors  by 
sound.  The  sounds  must  have  a  constant  musical 
pitch,  and  are  received  by  a  vibrator  which  affects 
an  electric  current  as  desired.  A  powerful  sound 
generator,  transmitting  the  sound  through  water  to 
a  floating  torpedo,  will,  it  is  claimed,  give  action 
over  several  miles.  In  a  small  model,  a  propeller 
has  been  started,  a  rudder  set  as  required,  and  an 
explosive  charge  fired,  all  by  the  voice.at  a  distance 
of  some  yards,  in  a  tone  little  above  a  whisper. 

Aluminium  coins  for  use  in  Nigeria  and  Uganda 
have  been  struck  in  the  Royal  Mint.  They  are  of 
small  denominations,  and  are  perforated  so  that  the 
natives  can  string  them  together  as  they  have  been 
used  to  stringing  cowries. 

Extensive  preparations  are  already  being  made 
for  the  Quebec  pageant,  in  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  by  Champlain.  Earl  Grey  is 
deeply  interested  in  it.  The  Dominion  parliament 
will  make  a  liberal  grant  in  aid  of  the  celebration. 

The  assassination  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
on  February  1st,  has  apparently  united  all  parties 
in  the  kmgdom  for  the  protection  of  the  throne. 
Manuel,  the  only  surviving  son  of  King  Carlos,  has 
been  proclaimed  king ;  and  Franco,  the  prime  minis- 
ter who  has  had  almost  unlimited  power  for  the  last 
nine  months,  and  whose  life  was  also  threatened, 
has  fled  from  the  kingdom.  The  murder  was  the 
work  of  republicans  or  anarchists,  whose  shots  also 
wounded  the  younger  son,  now  king ;  and  were  per- 


haps intended  to  kill  both  him  and  the  queen.  King 
Carlos  was  born  in  1863,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
King  Luiz,  in  1889.  He  has  been  popular  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  reign  has  been  very  peaceful 
until  the  political  unrest  of  the  past  year  arose.  It 
was  his  determination  to  trust  his  people  and  ride 
from  the  railway  station  to  his  palace  without  escort, 
though  the  premier  had  warned  him  of  danger,  that 
has  cost  him  his  life.  The  new  king  is  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and,  like  his  father,  is  very  much  liked 
by  the  people. 

Sir  Harry  MacLean,  the  British  officer  who  had 
command  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Raisuli, 
the  insurgent  chief,  has  been  released.  The  British 
government  pays  Raisuli  $100,000,  and  guarantees 
his  protection  and  immunity. 

Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  are  foreigners,  speaking  over  forty  dif- 
ferent tongues.  The  Bible  will  be  published  this 
year  in  seventy  different  languages  for  use  in  Can- 
ada alone. 

Another  large  influx  of  settlers  from  Eurojje  is 
expected  this  year,  and  has  already  begun. 

Telegraph  communication  is  being  rapidly  opened 
up  along  the  Soudan  part  of  the  proposed  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  route.  The  railway,  however,  is  no 
longer  being  pushed  forward,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
that  the  project  will  ever  be  carried  out  without  a 
break. 

The  latest  estimate  of  Canada's  forest  area  is  but 
three  hundred  million  acres.  These  forests  must  be 
carefully  managed  to  ensure  a  permanent  supply  of 
timber,  for  our  forests  are  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  inexhaustible. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  at  the  instance  of  the 
American  Civic  Federation,  to  save  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  from  further  injury  by  the 
erection  of  power  plants  on  the  Canadian  side.  The 
United  States  people  have  taken  on  their  own  side 
of  the  falls  all  the  water  they  can  take  for  that  pur- 
pose without  leaving  bare  rock,  and  they  are  quite 
willing  now  to  make  an  international  agreement 
that  no  one  shall  take  any  more. 

Compulsory  military  training  is  to  be  introduced 
in  Australia.  It  is  estimated  that  in  eight  years  the 
Commonwealth  will  have  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ready  for  war. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Supervisor  McKay,  of  the  Halifax,  X.  S.,  schools,  has 
been  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  begin 
about  the  ist  May  next. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A.,  of  Sackville,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Bav'hurst,  N.  B.,  grammar  school,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  late  principal,  Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Premier  Murray,  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  promised  old  age 
pensions  to  mirt<;rs  and  school  teachers.  This  is  advanced 
legislation,  and  w  creditable  to  our  provincial  governraent. 
— Truro  News 
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A  summer  school  for  teachers  who  may  wish  to 
qualify  for  nature  study  and  school  garden  work 
will  be  held  in  Truro  tlie  coming  summer.  Later 
announcements  of  the  time  will  be  given  in  the 
Review. 


The  Provincial  Educational  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  will  meet  in  Fredericton  in  June,  as 
shown  on  another  page.  Full  particulars,  as  to  pro- 
gramme and  speakers,  will  be  given  in  the  May  and 
June  numbers  of  the  Rkview. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Morang  Educational  Co., 
Toronto,  who  are  the  authorized  publishers  of  the 
poet  Lampman's  works,  for  permission  to  use  the 
extracts  which  appear  in  the  Canadian  Literature 
article  on  another  page. 


April  is  again  with  us.  That  old  and  yet  ever  new 
miracle  of  growing  grass,  the  bursting  buds  and 
promise  of  flowers,  appeals  to  every  nature.  Its 
light  fitful  breezes,  interchanging  with  fleeting  rains 
and  the  shivering  draughts  of  a  winter — now  only 
a  passing  memory — bring  the  assurance  of  a  bright- 
er May,  a  balmy  June.  It  is  the  very  fickleness  of 
our  April  weather  that  helps  us  to  forget  winter  and 
think  of  the  joys  of  a  glorioss  summer. 


Our  young  readers  will  note  the  prize  oflFered  on 
another  page.  It  may  stimulate  their  powers  of 
invention  and  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  nature. 


The.  next  World's  Fair — the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition — will  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, from  June  ist  to  October  15th,  1909.  The 
Dominion  Educational  Association  is  to  meet  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  in  July,  1909.  These  two  events 
will  probably  induce  a  number  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  railway  fares  will  be  reduced. 


In  the  suggestive  article  on  the  poet  Lampman 
on  another  page  of  this  Review,  reference  is  made 
to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Stringer,  that  Lampman  is 
the  most  Canadian  of  all  our  poets.  What  Mr. 
Stringer  means  by  this  might  well  form  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  our  Canadian  literary  societies. 


The  Review  recommends  all  who  intend  to 
observe  .\rbor  Day  to  write  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton, 
Fredericton,  for  a  copy  of  the  interesting  little 
pamphlet  which  he  has  compiled  on  school  gardens, 
beautifying  school  grounds,  and  the  observance  of 
.\rbor  Day.  The  Review  has  usually  devoted  con- 
siderable space  in  its  April  number  to  Arbor  Day, 
but  this  pamphlet,  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
gives  so  many  excellent  practical  suggestions  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  anything  additional,  except 
the  nature  lessons  and  extracts  which  may  be  used 
for  class  exercises,  to  be  found  in  this  and  preceding 
•April  numbers  of  the  Review. 


Mr.  Cy  Warman,    the    well-known    author    and 
journalist,     writing   on    "  Prince    Rupert "    in   the 
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Canadian  Magazine,  says :  "  Prince  Rupert  is  new 
and  attractive.  It  is  to  be  a  model  city  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  guards  what  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  natural  harbour  on  the  coast,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  terminal  town  of  a  transcontinental 
railway  which  bids  fair  to  surpass  anything  ever 
yet  attempted  in  the  way  of  railway  construction  on 
this  continent,  crossing  from  ocean  to  ocean  with- 
out a  single  mile  of  mountain  grade  or  grade  that 
can  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  considered  an 
obstacle  to  the  economical  operation  of  the  road. 
Prince  Rupert  is  also  at  the  end  of  the  long  port- 
age on  the  shortest  route  around  the  world.  Any 
scheme  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  swift 
circling  of  the  sphere  must  reckon  Prince  Rupert 
on  its  right-of-way.  The  mineral  wealth  of  all  that 
vast  mountain  region,  the  forest  products  of  North- 
ern British  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  food  products 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  the  fur  of  the  far  north 
— that  is  to  say.  all  the  export  wealth  of  this 
resourceful  dominion  originating  north  and  west 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  bound  for  the  Orient 
by  the  Occidental  route — will  funnel  down  and  pass 
out  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert." 


Something  That  Every  School  May  Do. 

Here  is  something  that  every  country  and  city 
school,  every  normal  school  and  college  can  do 
through  the  coming  season  :  Have  all  the  wild  plants 
that  have  bloomed  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
week  past  arranged  in  vases  or  cups  filled  with 
water,  every  Monday  morning  throughout  the 
season,  and  with  the  name  printed  neatly  on  a  card 
beside  each  plant,  or  group  of  plants  of  the  same 
species.  The  common  name  should  be  given  with 
the  scientific  name  if  possible.  The  flowers — two 
or  three  of  each  kind  will  suffice — ^should  be  gather- 
ed and  named  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The 
teacher  should,  of  course,  direct  this  work,  but  most 
of  the  collecting  may  be  done  by  the  pupils.  If  a 
flower  or  plant  is  too  difficult  for  the  teacher  to 
name,  a  specimen  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  some 
friend  who  does  know  it,  and  he  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  send  an  answer  by  return  of  mail.  This 
plan  of  collecting  and  naming  the  plants  of  a 
neighborhood  will  prove  a  valuable  stimulus  to 
nature  study  and  walks  in  tlie  open  air.  It  will 
also,  if  persistently  followed  up,  make  the  children 
acquainted  in  a  very  pleasant  way  with  the  plants 
of  their  neighbourhood. 


Principal  Soloan. 

The  portrait  which  forms  the  supplement  to  the 
Review  for  this  month  is  of  one  well  known  to  all 
Nova  Scotian  teachers — David  Soloan,  LL.  D., 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro. 
Seven  years  ago  last  November  Principal  Soloan 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  position,  which  he 
has  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
the  educational  authorities  of  the  province,  a  posi- 
tion for  which  his  experience,  scholarship  and  great 
gifts  of  teaching  fit  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  literary  tastes,  which  he  has  culti- 
vated by  reading  and  travel,  after  an  unusually 
brilliant  college  course.  He  has  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  several  branches  of  natural  science,  one  at 
least  of  which  he  cultivates  assiduously  at  his  sum- 
mer home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Annis,  in  Yarmouth 
County.  He  has  a  thorough  command  of  English, 
which  he  uses  effectively  as  a  speaker  or  writer,  and 
his  originality,  combined  with  a  large  share  of 
mother  wit,  renders  him  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  he  possesses  a  warm 
sympathy  for  students,  which  has  gained  him  a 
place  very  near,  to  the  hearts  of  the  young  teachers 
who  go  out  every  year  to  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia 
inspired  with  his  own  sound  pedagogical  ideals  and 
an  enthusiasm  founded  on  common  sense  methods 
and  a  wholesome  desire  for  a  broader  culture.  He 
is  a  young  man  yet — scarcely  turned  forty  years  of 
age — with  a  happy  outlook  on  life  and  a  healthy 
optimistic  view  of  things  that  is  especially  attractive 
to  the  groups  of  eager  students  who  work  in  har- 
mony with  him  and  his  staff  of  capable  associates. 

Coming  after  such  men  as  Forrester,  Rand,  Cal- 
kin, each  with  a  strong  individuality  that  impressed 
itself  upon  the  body  of  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Principal  Soloan's  originality,  force  of  character 
and  lofty  ideals  make  him  no  unworthy  successor 
to  these  gifted  men. 

The  likeness  presented  of  Dr.  Soloan  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  Review  hopes  that  it  may  be  framed 
and  ])ut  up  in  every  school  room,  to  form,  with 
others  that  have  preceded  and  those  that  may  come 
after  it,  a  group  of  people  who  shall  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  educational  work  of  the  country. 


I  find  the  Review  very  helpful,  especially  the 
articles  on  nature  study.  The  monthly  talks  on  the 
stars  are  just  what  I  needed.  I  appreciate,  too,  the 
"  Stories  from  Natural  Historv."  M.  R. 
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The  April  Skies. 

Venus  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  star 
gazers  every  clear  evening,  and  is  so  bright  that 
she  can  be  seen  in  broad  daylight.  Have  any  clear- 
eyed  observers  picked  her  out  as  described  in  the 
last  month's  Review  ?  During  the  past  few  months 
the  two  planets,  Mars  and  Venus,  have  been  ap- 
proaching each  other,  and  about  the  first  few  days 
of  April  they  are  close  together.  In  what 
direction  is  each  planet  moving?  Have  those  who 
have  been  watching  the  two  and  Jupiter  been  able 
to  decide  that  they  are  planets  by  comparing  them 
with  the  fixed  stars  near  them?  Mars  and  Venus 
have  been  in  the  constellation  Aries  for  some  weeks, 
and  are  slowly  moving  into  Taurus,  the  constellation 
which  contains  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  the  latter 
being  the  V-shaped  cluster  with  the  red  star  Alde- 
baran  blazing  in  the  eye  of  the  bull  as  he  charges 
down  upon  Orion. 

The  Pleiades  are  just  above  the  planets  Venus 
and  Mars,  and  a  little  further  up  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  Auriga  (Charioteer)  which  may  be  recognized 
by  the  bright  yellow  star  Capella  (the  Goat)  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner.  (See  illustration  in  Feb- 
ruary Review).  Below  the  Goat  are  the  Kids, 
three  little  stars  that  make  a  small  triangle.  See 
if  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  trying  to  pick  out  the 
constellations  these  clear  evenings  can  form  the  five- 
sided  figure  which  outlines  Auriga. 

Capella  and  Arcturus  are  stars  excelled  only  by 
Sirius  in  brightness.  Can  you  find  Arcturus? 
After  picking  out  Capella  in  the  north-west  sky 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  look 
over  to  the  north-east  side,  find  the  Dipper,  extend 
the  curve  formed  by  the  three  stars  in  the  handle 
until  they  reach  a  star  of  a  bright  ruddy  hue.  That 
is  Arcturus,  and  he  is  in  the  fine  constellation  of 
Bootes  (pr.  bo-6-tez,  accent  on  the  middle  syllable), 
which  means  a  Herdsman.  Arcturus,  means  bear- 
ward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Bear.  So 
that  with  the  Goat  and  the  Kids  in  the  sky  it  is  weU 
that  there  is  a  Herdsman,  and  that  he  is  close  to 
and  keeps  watch  on  the  Great  Bear. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Jupiter,  which  is  nearly  over- 
head at  eight  o'clock  on  these  bright  evenings.  His 
brilliancy  has  been  eclipsed  in  no  small  measure  by 
the  greater  glory  of  Venus,  but  after  the  latter  sets, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  he  is  the  monarch  of  the 
skies  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Sloping  to  the  west 
just  in  front  of  him  are  the  two  bright  stars  Castor 
and  Pollux    in    the    constellation   of  the   heavenly 


Twins  (Gemini),  and  further  down,  Orion,  Sirius 
and  Procyon,  the  latter  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Little  Dog.  Betelguese,  the  bright  red  star  in 
Orion,  Procyon  and  Sirius,  fonn  an  equilateral 
triangle,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the 
sky. 

To  the  right  of  the  Pleiades  and  just  below 
(nearer  the  horizon)  the  Goat  and  Kids  is  the  con- 
stellation Perseus,  which  contains  the  variable  star 
Algol.  This  star  regularly  loses  about  three-quart- 
ers of  its  light  at  intervals  of  two  days,  twenty 
hours  and  forty-nine  minutes,  and  it  is  known  that 
this  loss  of  light,  which  lasts  about  eight  hours 
altogether,  is  caused  by  a  dark  companion  star  which 
revolves  about  and  very  near  to  it,  and  eclipses  it 
at  the  intervals  above  named.  This  star,  which  is 
directly  to  the  right  of  the  Pleiades,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  and 
Capella,  should  be  easily  picked  out  by  sharp-eyed 
gazers,  who  will  always  be  interested  in  watching 
its  variations  of  light.  Algol  and  a  few  small  stars 
near  it  form  the  cluster  called  "  Medusa's  Head." 
Medusa  was  the  monster  Gorgon  whose  hair  was 
turned  into  serpents,  and  who  turned  into  stone  all 
those  who  looked  at  her. 

To  the  right  of  Algol  and  about  double  the  dis- 
tance of  that  star  from  the  Pleiades,  is  Cassioi>eia's 
Chair  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  from 
the  Dipper,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
North  Star  as  the  "  pointers."  It  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  zig-zag,  "  rail-fence  "  form  of  the  five 
or  six  bright  stars  that  mark  it ;  or  it  is  like  a 
spreading  \V,  with  one  \'  shallow  and  the  other 
deeper. 


Clean  Copybooks. 


In  my  second  grade,  copy  books  were  used  for 
the  first  time.  All  primary  teachers  know  how 
difiicuit  it  is  to  have  copy  books  without  blots.  I 
used  the  following  plan  with  excellent  results. 

On  every  jierfect  page,  that  is,  a  page  well  written 
and  without  a  blot,  I  placed  a  silver  star.  .Mter 
the  children  had  five  silver  stars,  I  gave  them  a  gold 
one. 

Our  copy  books  were  always  neat,  and  the  task 
of  teaching  penmanship  in  that  grade  became  a 
l)lcasurc. —  Teacher's  Mai;aciiic. 

[Teachers  can  obtain  from  The  Hcndrv  Conipanv, 
Toronto,  little  boxes  of  gold  anrl  silver  stars,  price 
ten  cents  a  box.] 
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Nature  Lessons  for  April. 

Germination. 

Seeds  to  Study. 

Choose  large  seeds,  such  as  bean,  lima  bean,  pea, 
corn  and  apple. 

Preparation  of  Seeds  and  Planting. 

Soak  some  of  each  kind  for  a  day  or  two  in 
slightly  warm  water.  Plant  in  moist  sand  or  saw- 
dust. Plant  at  different  depths  and  in  different 
positions.  Plant  some  in  a  dark  place,  and  others 
in  full  daylight.  Plant  some  unsoaked  seeds  in  dry 
earth  and  keep  the  earth  dry.  Let  a  few  of  the 
seeds  be  enveloped  in  a  lock  of  cotton  floating  upon 
water  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  pea  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  In  a  few  days  these  seeds 
will  start,  and  the  growth  can  be  watched  through 
the  glass  without  removal.  After  these  seeds  have 
itarted,  soak  some  more  until  the  seed-coat  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  conduct  some  such  lesson  as 
the  following : 

Examination  of  the  Soaked  Seeds. 

The  bean  is  a  good  seed  to  work  with.  What  is 
the  colour  of  the  skin?  Is  it  all  the  same  colour? 
Notice  the  scar  where  the  bean  separated  from  the 
pod.  This  scar  is  called  the  hiluni.  Squeeze  the 
bean  and  notice  the  tiny  drop  of  water  that  comes 
from  a  hole  near  the  scar.  This  tiny  hole  is  called 
the  micropyle  (little  gateway).  Remove  the  seed- 
coat.  What  do  you  notice  immediately  underneath 
the  micropyle?  Notice  the  seed-leaves  or  cotyle- 
dons, and  the  little  white  radicle,  or  part  that  grows 
downward.  Notice  also  the  plumule,  where  the 
young  leaf  of  the  new  growth  looks  like  a  little 
plume,  whence  the  name.  This  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  bean. 

The  above  examination  will  enable  the  children 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  following: 
(^!^     Hilum  or  scar,  where  the  seed  was  attached 
to  the  pod. 

(2)  Micropyle,  the  small  hole  near  the  scar  where 

the  coat  splits  to  allow  the  radicle  to  pro- 
trude. 

(3)  Cotyledons,  the  thick  seed-leaves. 

(4)  Plumule,  the  small  terminal  bud  between  the 

cotyledons. 

(5)  Radicle,  with  its  tip  just  ready  to  protrude  at 

the  micropyle. 
Do  not  neglect  drawing  at  all  stages  of  this  study, 
as  it  compels  attention  to  details  that  might  other- 
wise pass  unnoticed. 


Study  of  the  Germinatin((  Seed. 

Notice  that  the  seed-coat  splits  at  the  micropyle 
end  of  the  scar,  and  that  the  radicle  protrudes. 
Does  the  radicle  grow  upward  or  downward?  See 
if  you  can  make  it  grow  the  other  way  by  turning 
the  seed  over  in  other  positions. 

Open  one  of  the  seeds  when  the  radicle  is  about 
an  inch  long  and  notice  what  the  plumule  is  doing. 
You  will  probably  notice  that  it  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  a  little  larger. 

What  parts  of  the  seed  develop  as  the  plant 
grows?  What  becomes  of  the  thick  seed-leaves? 
Scrape  the  seed-leaf  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
put  upon  the  scrapings  a  drop  of  test  solution  made 
by  dissolving  one  or  two  crystals  of  potassium 
iodide  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water  and  adding  iodine 
until  the  solution  turns  wine-colour.  The  scrap- 
ings turn  blue.  Test  some  laundry  starch  that 
contains  no  blueing  in  the  same  way.  What  is 
stored  up  in  the  seed-leaves?  What  is  the  use  of 
this  stored-up  material? 

What  about  the  unsoaked  seeds  that  were  planted 
in  dry  earth  and  kept  dry?  Is  moisture  necessary 
for  germination?  Will  seeds  germinate  in  the 
dark?  in  full  daylight? 

In  all  this  day-by-day  watching,  do  not  let  the 
children  neglect  the  drawing,  nor  the  practice  in 
English  got  by  writing  out  the  result  of  their 
observations. 


How  to  Watch  the  Development  of  the  Fro^. 

Have  one  of  the  children  bring  to  school  an  old 
wash-tub  or  dish-pan,  or  any  suitable  vessel.  Put 
into  it  some  sand,  mud  and  stones  covered  with 
r,reen  slime  from  a  ditch,  arranging  the  material 
t.(5  as  to  slope  from  the  top  at  one  side  to  the  botto.-n 
at  the  other.  Plant  a  few  water-weeds  in  the  sand 
and  mud,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  dish  with  water. 
When  the  water  has  cleared,  place  into  it  a  handful 
of  frog  spawn.  The  true  eggs  are  small  balls 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  embedded 
in  jelly.  Now  watch  the  development.  Notice  the 
eggs  change  from  spherical  to  ovoid  shape.  What 
is  the  shape  when  you  first  notice  movement?  Note 
the  appearance  of  ihe  neck  and  tail.  When  does 
the  embryo  make  its  way  out  of  the  mass  of  jelly, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  does  it  hatch  ? 

When  this  takes  place,  remove  the  jelly,  for  it  is 
of  no  further  use.  What  do  you  think  is  the  use 
of  the  jelly?  How  does  the  embryo  act  immediate- 
ly after  hatching       Can  you  make  out  the    sucker 
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by  which  it  fastens  itself  to  the  water-weeds? 
Notice  the  appearance  of  external  gills.  Draw  the 
tadpole  when  you  first  notice  it  feeding.  When 
do  they  first  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe  air  ?  In 
what  order  do  the  legs  grow  out?  What  becomes 
of  the  tail?  Many  other  questions  will  suggest 
themselves.  C.  S.  B. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Our  Arbitrary  Engrlish  Langpuage. 

[A  correspondent  asks  the  Review  to  reproduce 
a  bit  of  verse  that  appeared  in  the  December  num- 
ber, 1896,  on  the  oddities  of  the  English  language. 
The  following  is  the  extract,  and  it  presents  so 
wittily  the  variety  of  plurals  that  other  readers  will 
enjoy  it,  and  it  may  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  explain  to  his  pupils  some  of  these  forms. 
— Editor.] 

We'll  begin  with  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes, 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 

One  fowl  is  a  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese, 

Vet  the  plural  of  mouse  should  never  be  meese. 

^'cu  may  tind  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 

Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen? 

The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows,  or  kine ; 

But  a  bow,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine ; 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine. 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  two  feet, 

And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet? 

If  one  is  a  tooth  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 

Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth? 

If  the  singular's  this,  and  the  plural  is  these, 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  ever  be  written  keese? 

Then  one  may  be  that,  and  two  would  be  those, 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose. 

And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  and  not  kose. 

We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren. 

But  though  we  say  mother,  we  never  say  mcthren. 

Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  him, 

But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis  and  shim ! 

So  the  English,  I  think  you  all  will  agree, 

Is  the  funniest  language  you  ever  did  see. 

— Commonwealth. 


To  avoid  confusion  and  to  save  time  in  collecting 
papers,  have  the  pupils  in  each  row  of  seats  pass 
their  pai>ers  to  the  front  desk  in  their  row,  where 
they  are  placed  in  a  neat  pile  by  the  occupant  of  that 
desk.  Here  they  are  quickly  and  easily  collected 
by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils. — Ex. 


Canadian  Literature.— IV. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Archibald    Lampman. 

In  reading  the  life  of  Archibald  Lampman,  one 
is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  gifted  man  failed 
as  a  teacher.  His  friend,  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition 
of  Lampman's  poems,  writes  : 

There  was  some  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the 
world,  now  that  he  had  received  his  equipment.  The  first 
emfvloyment  that  offered  was  uncongenial.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  in  the  high  school  at  Orangeville, 
Ont.  He  did  not  dislike  the  actual  labour  of  tuition,  for 
which  he  was  well  prepared,  but  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  enforce  discipline  and  maintain  order  in  his 
class.  Chaos  ruled  in  his  form  at  the  Orangeville  high 
school ;  the  pupils  did  as  they  pleased,  and  the  assistant 
master  wished  fervenUy  that  he  might  do  the  same. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  emphasize  a  passing  fail- 
ure in  the  too  short  life  that  was  full  of  earnest, 
persistent  devotion  to  its  chosen  purpose,  and  was 
crowned  with  accomplishment.-  But  it  may  be 
wholesome  for  some  of  us  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
tneasure  of  success  in  the  work  that  the  poet  found 
impossible  for  him.  Not  impossible,  not  even  very 
hard,  for  some  of  us  inferior  people — this  enforcing 
discipline  and  keeping  order.  Why  should  we 
succeed  where  he  failed  ?  He  loved  children ;  he 
loved  learning;  he  was  capable  of  patient  drudgery. 
But  his  art  made  exacting  demands  upon  his  mind 
and  heart.  No  divided  interest,  no  half-hearted 
love,  would  satisfy  those  claims.  And  the  school- 
room, too,  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  asks  for  out 
highest  thoughts,  our  most  unselfish  labours.  No 
man  could  follow  tv\  o  such  cails  as  these. 

So  it  was  fortunate  for  Canadian  literature  and 
happy  for  the  poet  himself,  since  he  had  no  private 
fortune,  that  he  was  able  to  find  routine  work  which 
furnished  him  with  the  means  to  live ;  work  which 
left  his  mind  free  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  in  his 
other  certain  periods  of  leisure.  Thus  he  could 
"  pension  himself  off,"  as  others  of  our  artists  and 
scientists  have  done,  that  they  might  give  to  their 
chosen  and  beloved  task  the  devotion  of  the  true 
amateur. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Lampman  with  the 
subject  of  our  la.st  paper,  D'Arcy  McGee.  No  com- 
parison, of  course,  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
artistic  value  of  their  poetry.  But  the  two  men 
represent  fairly  well  two  strongly  contrasted  types 
— the  man  of  action  and  the  contemplative  man. 
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From  his  boyhood,  McGee  was  a  leader  of  men. 
He  began  his  pubHc  life  with  but  a  slender  stock  of 
book  learning,  but  with  a  passionate  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  his  fellow-men — their  pleasures  and 
pains,   their  wrongs   and   needs;   and  with  a    fine 
instinct  for  their  springs  of  action  that  taught  him 
words  to  influence  and  stir  them.       We  see    him 
exhorting,     declaiming,     denouncing,   encouraging, 
with  voice  and  pen,  not  as  from  a  lonely  height,  but 
always  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  others  where  the 
fight  was  raging  hottest.     With  a  natural  gift    of 
song,  he  found  in  poetry  a  vent  for  his  emotions;, 
and    his    emotions    were    those    of    ordinary    men, 
though  often  finer  and  stronger;  love  of  country, 
resentment  against  oppression,  admiration  of  heroic 
deeds,  pity  for  the  down-trodden,  religious  zeal — 
all  these  find  expression  in  his  artless,  simple  lines. 
They  appeal  to  us  by  their  very  artlessness ;    they 
say  what  we  might — almost— have  said  ourselves. 
But  Lampman  is  not  only  a  singer,  he  is  a  poet. 
He  has  not  only  the  "  accomplishment  of  verse," 
but  also  "  the  seeing  eye."     He  stands  a  little  aloof, 
and  looks  calmly  and  steadily  into  the  mysteries  and 
wonders  of  life,  trying  with  patient  earnestness  to 
see  a  little  more  of  the  truth  of  things  than  is  vouch- 
safed to  ordinary  men.     In  one  of  his  early  poems, 
he  says : 

Why  do  ye  call  the  poet  lonely. 

Because  he  dreams  in  lonely  places? 

He  is  not  desolate,  but  only 

Sees,  where  ye  cannot,  hidden  faces. 

The  common  sounds  of  earth  speak  with  a  deeper 
meaning  to  the  poet's  ear : 

The  fall  of  streams,  the  cry  of  winds  that  strain 
The  oak,  the  roaring  of  the  sea"s  surge,  might 
Of  thunder  breaking  afar  oflf,  or  rain 

That  falls  by  minutes  in  the  summer  night; 
These  are  the  voices  of  earth's  secret  soul. 
Uttering  the  mystery  from  which  she  came. 

— From  Voices  of  the  Earth. 

And  what  it  is  granted  hiin  to  hear  and  see,  it  is 
the  poet's  task  to  interpret  to  his  readers.  With 
unwearying  toil  he  strives  to  clothe  the  revelation 
of  beauty  and  truth  that  he  has  received  in  that 
perfect  form  which  is  his  ideal,  and  which  ever 
eludes  him.  To  Lampman,  his  art  was  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  he  followed  it  with  faithful 
persistence,  counting  no  effort  too  costly  for  the 
attainment  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
The  memoir  says : 

As  with  all  true  artists,  his  limit  was  short  of  his  ideal ; 
as   he   frequently  confessed,   there   always   remained   some 


shade  of  meaning  that  he  had  not  conveyed,  some  perfec- 
tion of  form  that  he  had  not  compassed. 

The  outward  life  of  Archibald  Lampmai;!  was  un- 
eventful. Born  in  November,  1861,  at  Morpeth,. 
Ontario,  he  was  the  child  of  another  Archibald 
Lampman,  at  that  time  rector  of  Trinity  church, 
Morpeth,  and  came  of  United  Empire  Tx)yalist  stock 
on  both  sides  of  the  house.  His  mother  was  a  niece 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Gesner,  the  well-known  scientist. 
When  the  child  was  six  years  old,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Gore's  Landing,  on  the  shore  of  Rice 
Lake.  Here  he  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  fever, 
which  caused  him  to  be  lame  for  some  years,  and 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  somewhat  frail  health 
in  future  years.  He  was  educated,  first,  at  a  private 
school,  then  at  the  collegiate  institute  at  Coburg, 
where  the  family  went  to  live  in  1874,  and  prepared 
for  college  at  Trinity  College  school.  Port  Hope. 
where  he  won  inany  honours.  His  education  was 
not  obtained  without  vigorous  efforts  on  his  own 
part  and  on  that  of  his  mother.  He  speaks  of  his 
debt  to  her  in  the  following  dedication  to  his 
"  Lyrics  of  Earth :  " 

Mother,  to  whose  valiant  will 

Battling  long  ago, 
What  the  heaping  years  fulfil,    •     -      ' 

Light  and  song  I  owe; 
Send  my  little  book  afield, 

Fronting  praise  or  blame, 
With  the  shining  flag  and  shield 

Of  your  name. 

His  father,  himself  a  writer  of  verse,  had  en- 
couraged and  guided  his  early  studies  in  the  poets, 
and,  as  the  dedication  to  "  Alcyone  "  says,  instructed 
him  in  the  art  of  verse.  During  his  years  at 
Trinity  College,  1879- 1882,  he  read  widely,  and 
diligently  practised  the  writing  of  poetry;  but  he 
was  rather  a.  desultory  student,  and  graduated  with 
only  second  class  honours  in  classics. 

In  1882  Lampman  made  the  experiment  in  teach- 
ing already  described.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  post  office  department 
at  Ottawa,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  now  set  himself  steadily  to 
write,  and  in  1884  there  appeared  in  the  Week,  then 
edited  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  two  poems,  after- 
wards published  in  "  Among  the  Millet,"  namely. 
"  The  Coming  of  Winter  "  and  "  Three  Flower 
Petals."  He  continued  to  write  for  periodicals, 
most  of  his  poems  appearing  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine; but  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  brought  out 
in  1888  and  called  "  Among  the  Millet,"   from  the 
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opening  poem,  which  we  quote  here,  though    it    is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  lyrics : 

The  dew  is  gleaming  in  the  grass, 

The  morning  hours  are  seven, 
And  I  am  fain  to  watch  you  pass. 

Ye  soft  white  c'.ouds  of  heaven. 

Ye  stay  and  gather,  part  and  fold ; 

The  wind  alone  can  tame  you ; 
I  think  of  what  in  time  of  old 

The  poets  loved  to  name  you. 

They  called  you  sheep,  the  sky  your  sward, 

A  field  without  a  reaper; 
They  called  the  shining  sun  your  lord. 

The  shepherd  wind  your  keeper. 

Your  sweetest  poets  I  will  deem 

The  men  of  old  for  moulding 
In  simple  beauty  such  a  dream. 

And  I  could  lie  beho'ding. 

Where  daisies  in  the  meadow  toss, 

The  wind  from  morn  till  even, 
Forever  shepherd  you  across 

The  shining  field  of  heaven. 

In  1887  Lampman  had  married  Miss  Maud  Plav- 
ter,  of  Toronto;  in  1892  a  daughter  was  born  to 
him,  and  in  1894  a  son,  who  died  while  yet  an  infant. 
Traces  of  the  father's  grief  at  this  loss  are  to  be 
found  in  "  White  Pansies  "  and  "  We,  Too,  Shall 
Sleep."  In  1895  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  second  volume  of 
poems,  "  Lyrics  of  Earth,"  issued  by  Copeland  and 
Day,  of  Boston,  had  added  to  his  fame,  and  Ihe 
merit  of  his  work  was  being  generally  recognized. 
But  he  was  not  long  to  enjoy  this  recognition,  nor 
the  delight  in  the  increased  mastery  of  his  art  that 
the  years  of  toil  had  brought  him.  His  health, 
never  robust,  began  to  fail  seriously  in  1896,  and 
steadily  declined,  in  spite  of  repeated  trials  of  rest 
and  change  of  .scene,  until,  on  the  loth  of  February. 
1899,  he  passed  quietly  away.  He  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Beechwood  cemetery,  the  beautiful  spot  of  which 
he  had  written  in  one  of  his  sonnets : 

Here  the  dead  sleep — the  quiet  dead.     No  sound 

Disturbs  them  ever  and  no  storm  dismays. 
Winter  mid  snow  caresses  the  tired  ground, 

And  the  wind  roars  about  the  woodland  ways. 
Springtime  and  summer  and  red  autumn  pass, 

With  leaf  and  bloom  and  p;ipe  of  wind  and  bird, 
And  the  old  earth  puts  forth  the  tender  grass, 

By  them  unfelt,  unheeded  and  unheard. 
Our  centuries  to  them  are  but  as  strokes 

In  the  dim  gamut  of  some  far-off  chime. 


Unaltering  rest  their  perfect  being  cloaks — 
A  thing  too  vast  to  hear  or  feel  or  see-^ 

Children  of  silence  and  eternity, 
They  know  no  reason  but  the  end  of  time. 

The  collection  of  poems  called  "  Alcyone  "  was 
passing  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  poet's 
death.  In  the  following  year  a  memorial  edition 
of  his  works  was  compiled  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
Among  his  longer  poems  are  "David  and  Abigail," 
a  dialogue,  and  "  The  Story  of  an  Affinity,"  which 
is  really  a  novelette.  Both  of  these  are  in  blank 
verse,  as  is  also  "  Vivia  Perpetua,"  a  story  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  It  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  his  best  work  is  in  his  lyrics  and  sonnets.  The 
dominant  strain  in  his  verse  is  that  of  a  mind  nearer 
akin  to  Wordsworth  than  to  any  other  of  our  great 
poets — a  mind  keenly  and  lovingly  observant  of 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  learning,  from  patient 
communing  with  her,  knowledge  of  itself  and  of  the 
deepest  meaning  of  life.  His  holidays  were  always 
spent,  by  choice,  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  Ontario,  often  in  canoeing  and  camping 
expeditions,  that  brought  him  into  those  "  lonely 
places  "  where  he  could  dream  as  he  would.  In  the 
sonnet  called  "  Ambition,"  he  repudiates  any  desire 
for  glory : 

For  me,  the  dreamer,  'tis  enough  to  know 
The  lyric  stress,  the  fervour  sweet  and  mild ; 

I  sit  me  in.  the  windy  grass  and  grow 
As  wise  as  age,  as  joyous  as  a  child. 

He  was,  pre-eminently,  one  of  those  of  whom  he 
writes  in  the  lines  headed  "  Peace  " — one  to  whom 

Life's  never-flagging  tale, 

An  infinite  pursuit,  a  vast  employ. 
In  lonely  brightness   far  removed  from  bale, 

Bring  wonder  and  sufficient  joy. 

Mr.  Scott  says  of  him: 

To  write  verses  was  the  one  great  delight  of  his  life. 
Everything  in  his  world  had  reference  to  poetry.  He  was 
restless  with  a  sense  of  burden  when  he  was  not  com- 
posing, and  deep  with  content  when  some  stanza  was  tak- 
ing form  gradually  in  his  mind. 

And  this  he  expresses  for  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  the  poem  entitled  "  Unrest :  " 

All  day  upon  the  garden  bright 

The  sun  shines  strong. 
But  in  my  heart  there  is  no  light,  ' 

Nor  any  song. 

Voices  of  merry  life  go  by, 

Adown  the  street ; 
But  I  am  weary  of  the  cry 

And  drift  of  feet. 
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With  all  dear  things  that  ought  to  please 

The  hours  are  blessed, 
And  yet  my  soul  is  ill  at  ease 

And  cannot  rest. 

Strange  spirit,  leave  me  not  too  long. 
Nor  stint  to  give,  '- 

For  if  my  soul  have  no  sweet  song,    . 
It  cannot  live. 


Another  mood  of  the  poet  is  expressed  in  "  The 
Song  of  Pan  :  " 

Mad  with  love,  and  laden 

With  immortal  pam. 
Pan  pursued  a  maiden — 

Pan,  the  god — in  vain.  ..     :    . 

For  when  Pan  had  nearly 
'  Touched  her,  wild  to  plead. 

She  was  gone — and  clearly 
In  her  place  a  reed! 

Long  the  god,  unwitting. 

Through  the  valley  strayed. 
Then  at  last  submitting. 

Cut  the  reed,  and  made 

Deftly  fashioned,  seven 
Pipes,  and  poured  his  pain 
I J       Unto  earth  and  heaven 
In  a  piercing  strain. 

So  with  god  and  poet; 

Beauty  lures  them  on, 
Flies,  and    ere  they  know  it. 

Like  a  wraith,  is  gone. 

Then  they  seek  to  borrow 

Pleasure  still  from  wrong, 
And  with  smiling  sorrow 

'turn  it  into  song. 

The  more  one  reads,  the  more  one  is  impressed 
by  the  strong  sincerity  of  Lampman's  work.  In 
his  descriptions  there  are  no  far-fetched  compari- 
sons, no  fantastic  suggestions.  All  is  clearly  seen, 
and  simply,  truthfully  reported.  We  see  this,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote — the  sonnet 
called  "  Winter  Uplands,"'  which  will  richly  repay 
close  study : 

The  frost  that  stings  like  fire  upon  my  cheek, 

The  loneliness  of  this  forsaken  ground. 
The  long  white  drift  upon  whose  powdered  peak 

I  sit  in  the  great  silence  as  one  bound : 
The  rippled  sheet  of  snow  where  the  wind  blew 

Across  the  open  tie'd  for  miles  ahead ; 
The  far-off  city  towered  and  roofed  in  blue 

A  tender  line  upon  the  western  red ; 
The  stars  that  singly,  then  in  flocks  appear 

Like  jets  of  silver  from  the  voilet  dome. 


So  wonderful,  so  many,  and  so  near. 
And  then  the  golden  moon  to  light  me  home — 

The  crunching  snowshoes  and  the  stinging  air. 
And  silence,  frost  and  beauty  everywhere 

In  this  poem,  and  in  others,  such  as  "  The  Passing 
of  Autumn"  and  "  A  Forest  Path  in  Winter,"  we 
see,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer 
calls  Lampman  the  most  Canadian  of  our  poets. 
Certainly  he  does  reproduce  for  us  distinctive 
characteristics  of  our  landscape,  so  that  we  recog- 
nize them  with  delight.  Here,  also,  we  find  his 
keen  sense  of  colour,  as  in  "Snowbirds,"  his  power 
of  expressing  movement : 

Along  the  narrow  sandy  height 

I  watch  them  swiftly  come  and  go. 

Or  round  the  leafless  wood, 

Like  flurries  of  wind-driven  snow, 

Revolving  in  perpetual  flight, 
A  changing  multitude. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  sway, 
And,  scattering  in  a  circled  sweep. 

Rush  down  without  a  sound ; 
And  now  I  see  them  peer  and  peep, 

Across  yon  level  bleak  and  gray. 
Searching  the  frozen  ground, — 

Until  a  little  wind  upheaves, 
And  makes  a  sudden  rustling  there. 

And  then  they  drop  their  play. 
Flash  up  into  the  sunless  air, 

And  like  a  flight  of  silver  leaves. 
Swirl  round  and  sweep  away. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  Lampman's 
evident  love  of  external  nature,  and  from  the  pre- 
ponderance among  his  poems  of  verses  inspired  by 
this  love,  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  human 
life,  or  looked  with  indifference  upon  human  trials 
and  struggles.  Rather,  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  inanimate  creation  led  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
possibilities  of  that  nature  which  is  linked  with  the 
divine.  The  group  of  sonnets  named  "  The  Largest 
Life  "  presents  this  view.  We  quote  the  second  of 
the  sequence,  which  should,  however,  for  full  under- 
standing, be  read  as  a  whole : 

Nay,  never  once  to  feel  we  are  alone, 

While  the  great  human  heart  around  us  lies ; 
To  make  the  smile  on  others"  lips  our  own, 

To  live  upon  the  light  in  others'  eyes : 
To  breathe  without  a  doubt  the  Hmpid  air 

Of  that  most  perfect  love  that  knows  no  pain. 
To  say — I  love  you — only,  and  not  care 

Whether  the  love  come  back  to  us  again, 
Divinest  self-forgetfulness,  at  first 

A  task,  and  then  a  tonic,  then  a  need; 
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To  greet  with  open  hands  the  best  and  worst, 
And  only  for  another's  wound  to  bleed; 

This  is  to  see  the  beauty  that  God  meant, 
Wrapped  round  with  life,  ineffably  content. 

In  "Peccavi,  Domine,"  he  strikes  a  more  individ- 
ual note.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
jxjems,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  brief  extracts,  but  will  turn  to  it 
for  themselves : 

Thou,  who  are  also  part  of  me. 

Whose  glory  I  have  sometimes  seen, 

0  vision  of  the  ought-to-be, 

O  memory  of  the  might-have-been, 

1  have  had  glimpses  of  the  way. 

And  moved  with  wind  and  walked  with  stars. 
But,  weary,  I  have  fallen  astray, 
And,  wounded,  who  shall  count  my  scars? 


I  stand  upon  thy  mountam-heads. 

And  gaze  until  mine  eyes  arc  dim; 
The  golden  morning  glows  and  spreads ; 

The  hoary  vapours  break  and  swim. 
I  see  the  blossoming  fields,  divine. 

Thy  shining  clouds,  thy  blessed  trees— 
And  then  that  broken  soul  of  mine — 

How  much  less  beautiful  than  these! 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  close  this  inadequate 
appreciation  of  Lampman's  poetry,  with  the  hope 
that,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  lead  to  a  little  wider 
knowledge,  a  more  grateful  recognition,  of  some  of 
the  best  work  to  be  found  in  Canadian  literature. 


Schoolroom  Decoration 

I  take  the  yard  yong  cardboard  on  which  cloth 
comes  wrapped,  and  have  the  children  cut  openings 
for  pictures — oval,  round,  rectangular,  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  forms,  .^fter  the  pictures  are  pro- 
perly placed,  a  piece  of  common  manila  wrapping 
paper  is  pasted  clear  across  the  back.  By  this  means 
one  schoolroom  is  decorated  with  "  yards "  of 
authors,  poets,  artists,  rulers,  and  art  studies  at 
absolutely  no  expense. 

The  merchants  freely  give  the  cardboard  for  the 
asking,  and  the  ])icturcs  are  culled  from  magazines 
and  catalogues.  It  comes  in  rough  gray  or  drab 
styles,  and  has  been  used  also  for  making  the  many 
attractive  designs  given  in  the  manual  training  de- 
partment of  this  magazine,  such  as  booklets, 
calendar  backs,  blotting  pads,  and  waste  paper 
baskets. — Popular  Educator. 


Grammar— Why  It  Should  Be  Reformed. 

H.  P.  Dole,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  find  fault,  and  like- 
wise how  difficult  it  is  to  provide  satisfactory 
remedies  for  existing  evils  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  position  which  grammar  occupies  in  our 
curriculum  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  above 
fact. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  our  course  which 
has  elicited  more  criticism  from  teachers  than  that 
of  elementary  grammar.  Not  only  do  many  teach- 
ers feel  that  much  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  this 
subject  produces  meagre  results,  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  pupils  themselves  frequently  endeavour  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  studying  it.  How  often, 
I  wonder,  do  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  receive 
the  familiar  note  asking  that  Johnny  or  Mary  be 
excused  from  studying  this  intangible  subject? 
Not  that  the  objection  of  parents  is  an  indication 
that  the  subject  has  no  place  in  our  course,  but 
rather  that  the  subject  as  at  present  outlined  and 
taught  is  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child. 

Just  how  much  of  the  blame  attaches  to  the 
teacher  and  how  much  to  the  subject,  as  prescribed 
in  the  present  course,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  ultimately  the  course  of  study 
is  to  blame,  since  it  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
indicate  the  method  of  handling  this  or  any  other 
subject  of  the  course  of  study. 

In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  attempt 
lo  analyze  the  situation  by  considering  some  of  the 
controversies  centering  around  this  subject,  and 
shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  discuss  those  "^opics 
in  their  order,  as  follows : 

(I)  The  clain  of  grammar  to  a  place  in  tiu- 
elcmeiitary  curriculum.  (2)  Brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  teaching  this  subject.  (3)  The  usual 
arguments  in  favour  of  teaching  it.  (4)  Con- 
clusions. 

1.  In  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
school  curriculum,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  not  only 
grammar,  but  every  other  subject,  has  been  forced 
to  establish  its  right  to  a  place  in  our  modern  school 
course.  The  criteria  which  eventually  determines 
the  worth  of  any  subject  arc  (a)  Does  it  supply  a 
conscious  sr)cial  need?  (h)  Does  the  history  of 
education  mark  the  subject  as  fit  for  survival?  The 
first  question  will  be  considered  under  our  third 
topic,  \\hile  the  second  one  is  now  in  order. 

2.  The  important  thing  to  note  in  connection  with 
the  .[;:rowth  of  English  grammar  is  that  it  made  its 
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first  appearance  about  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  at  a  time  when  the  language  had  already 
attained  its  greatest  vigour.  The  same  is  true  of 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  viz.,  the  language  was  per- 
fected before,  and  hence  not  through  the  study  of 
grammar.  During  the  middle  ages  the  classical 
languages  were  strongly  emphasized,  but  with  the 
broader  educational  ideals  of  the  Reformation  this 
emphasis  was  shifted  to  the  vernacular.  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  change  in  subject  matter  should 
carry  with  it  not  only  the  old  methods  of  teaching 
the  new  language,  but  at  the  same  time  furnish  the 
type  of  text  similar  to  those  used  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Hence,  there  crept  into  our  Eng- 
gish  grammar  many  distinctions  which  have  fortu- 
nately been  eliminated  from  the  more  progressive 
texts,  as,  for  example,  the  gender  of  nouns,  the 
agreement  of  the  adjective  with  its  noun,  and  the 
superfluous  dative  and  ablative  cases. 

3.  Passing  now  to  the  more  specific  reasons 
usually  assigned  for  the  study  of  grammar,  the  fol- 
lowing will  include  the  more  important  ones  advo- 
cated. 

(a)  It  disciplines  the  mind,  (b)  It  prepares  for 
the  study  of  other  languages,  {c )  It  gives  control 
of  an  indispensable  terminology,  {d)  It  enables 
one  to  use  better  English,  (c)  It  aids  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature. 

Of  these  five  reasons,  the  last  two  are  of  relative- 
ly greater  importance ;  hence  we  shall  dismiss  the 
others  with  a  passing,  but  at  the  same  time  convinc- 
ing, reference. 

The  question  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  school 
studies  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  articles. 
Experiments  made  in  this  subject  by  psychologists 
tend  to  show  that  its  disciplinary  value  is  practically 
a  negligible  quantity.  Even  had  this  value  been 
rated  very  high,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved 
that  grammar  was  the  one  subject  best  adapted  to 
securing  this  mental  training. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  other  languages, 
we  find  very  little  fact  to  support  this  theory. 
Fitch  points  out  that  English  is  a  ''  granimarless 
tongue,'  inasmuch  as  its  syntax  depends  on  the 
relative  ]iositiou  of  words  rather  than  upon  their 
inflexions,  from  which  we  infer  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  highly  inflected  languages  of  Europe,  both  past 
and  present,  are  not  aided  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  English  to  the  same  extent  as  was  originally 
supposed. 

It  is  further  argued  that  in  order  to  use  the  dic- 
tionarv    intelligcntlv.    we    must    have    command  of 


grammatical  terms.  This  we  grant  without  argu- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  required  for  the  mastery  of  these  terms 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  now  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Regarding  the  function  of  grammar  in  the  use 
of  better  English  and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
literature,  we  shall  refer  to  the  results  of  a  series 
of  tests  made  along  these  lines  by  Prof.  Thorndike 
and  F.  S.  Hoyt,  late  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools. 

Two  tests  were  prepared,  one  in  grammar  and 
the  other  in  literature  and  composition. 

The  tests  were  as  thorough  as  was  possible  to 
make  them,  and  they  were  given  to  more  than  two 
hundred  first  year  high  school  students.  Without 
going  into  elaborate  details  of  this  test,  which  was 
confined  to  eight  familiar  stanzas  from  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  a  statement  of  the  results 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

From  the  two  tests,  the  examiners  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  to 
pupils  below  the  high  school  is  of  little  use  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  their  power  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Hoyt  are  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  "  We  may  retain  formal  grammar  as  a  separate 
study,  but  change  the  character  of  the  instruction 
in  it  so  that  its  study  may  be  more  fruitful :  or 

2.  "  Postpone  the  study  of  formal  grammar  as 
a  separate  subject  till  some  time  in  the  high  school 
course,  giving  attention  in  the  elementary  school  to 
only  such  grammatical  forms  as  naturally  evolve  in 
the  training  in  the  use  of  language,  and  will  be  of 
real  value  as  an  essential  part  of  the  pupil's  mental 
equipment." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  work  below 
the  high  school  would  be  largely  composition,  and 
the  formal  grammar  prescribed  in  the  ideal  text  as 
outlined  for  these  grades  by  Mr.  Hoyt  consists  of 

1.  Classification  of  sentences  as  to  form  and  use.  t 

2.  Phrases  and  clauses.  3.  The  parts  of  speech,  (j 
4.  Inflections,  (a)  Singular  and  plural  forms  of'  1 
nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs,  (b)  Declension  of  ,  1 
pronoun.  (c)  Possessive  forms  of  nouns,  (d)  ;' 
Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  (r)  Prin-  \ 
cipal  forms  of  verbs  with  little  regard  to  conjuga-  1 
tion,  mood,  voice,  tense,  etc.  5.  The  more  useful  J 
rules  of  syntax. 

The  subject  matter  is  thus  based  on  the  actual 
needs  of  the  pupil  rather  than  upon  an  attempt  to 
cram  so  many  pages  of  dry  facts  into  the  minds  of 
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pupils  too  young  either  to  understand  or  to  utilize 
them. 

Owing  to  the  slow  process  of  eliminating  the 
traditional  elements  from  this  subject,  we  do  not 
find  a  modern  text  which  fulfils  all  the  requirements. 
The  following  texts  will  indicate  the  modern  ten- 
dencies in  this  subject,  and  may  prove  helpful  to 
teachers : 

Lewis:  Complete  Applied  English  Grammar  (Macmillans). 
BOEHLER  AND  HoTCHKiss :  Modern  English  Lessons  (Xew- 

son  &  Co.,  X.  Y.) 
BoEHLER:  A  Modern  English  Grammar  with  Composition. 
Scott-South  WORTH  ;  Lessons  in  English;  Books  I  and  U. 

(Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston). 
KiTTREDGE  .\ND  ARNOLD:  The  Mothcr  Tongue;  Books  I  and 

II  (Ginn  &  Co.) 


A  Rainy  Day  Game. 

Teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  order 
in  the  schoolroom  at  noon  when  the  weather  does 
not  admit  of  play  outdoors,  may  find  in  the  Guess- 
ing Game  enough  spirit  to  hold  interest. 

Let  the  pupils  choose  sides.  The  leader  of  the 
first  and  his  companions  select  some  short  word 
which  rhymes  with  several  that  are  easily  acted  out. 
and  announces  to  the  opposite  side  a  word  with 
which  it  rhymes. 

We  will  suppose  it  to  rhyme  with  seer.  Members 
of  side  No.  2  consult  among  themselves  and  then 
commence  to  cry. 

"  No;  it  is  not  tear,"  is  the  response. 

Then  all  put  their  hand  back  of  the  ear  and  listen 
intently. 

'  No;  it  is  not  hear,"  says  leader  No.  i. 

.\11  approach  line  No.  i. 

"  It  is  not  near,"  is  the  response. 

.■Ml  start  back  as  though  alarmed. 

"  No ;  it  is  not  fear."  re])lies  the  opposite  leader. 

All  march  in  line  back  of  No.  i. 

"  It  is  not  rear." 

One  in  line  No.  2  embraces  another. 

"  It  is  not  dear,"  returns  the  other  side. 

.All  shade  the  eyes  with  the  hand  and  look  intently. 

"  Yes;  it  is  peet." 

Tally  of  the  number  of  sjuesses  may  be  kept  on 
each  side,  and  jirizes  given. — Popular  Educator. 


Flowers  of  trees  are  very  small ; 
Growing  high  on  branches  tall, 
If  yon  wish  these  things  to  see, 
Look  np  in  the  elm  tree. 


Five  Minute  Object  Sermons  to  Children. 

\ew  Revised  Edition.  253  pp.,  silk  finished  cloth,  gold  lop, 
$1.00  net.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D.  The  Vir  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1304  Land  Title  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  Briggs,  Toronto. 

In  this  little  book,  "  Five  Minute  Ubject  Sermons 
to  Children,"  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  plan  that  seeks  to  interest  children  in  the  sermon 
and  church  service.  The  plan  is  to  give  a  five- 
minute  sermon  or  object  lesson  to  the  children  of 
the  congregation  as  an  introduction  to  the  regular 
sermon,  illustrating  the  talks  by  some  familiar 
objects.  l!ut  it  is  to  the  lessons  drawn  from  some 
of  this  "material"  that  we  enter  a  strong  ])rotest.  ( )n 
one  occasion  the  author  holds  up  a  beautiful  bouquet 
gathered  in  a  hot  house  or  carefully  tended  garden ; 
then  a  bouquet  gathered  from  the  wavside  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  woods.  He  doubtless  gathered 
the  meanest  flowers  he  could  find,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  latter  "  bouquet  "  excites  the  laughter 
of  the  children.  He  cal!s  these  '"  weeds,"  and  goes 
on  to  say :  "  Here  is  a  rose  with  a  single  leaf  that 
grew  in  a  neglected  corner,  along  the  outskirts  of 
a  wfxid.  It  is  a  genuine  rose,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
pretty,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  with  those  in  the 
other  bou(|uet."  ...  "  Now.  these  other  flowers 
which  I  gathered  in  the  fields  and  along  the  road- 
side, and  in  the  woods,  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it," 
and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
had  to  contend  with.  The  moral  he  draws  is  this, 
that  boys  and  girls  arc  very  much  like  flowers.  If 
they  are  "  nursed  "  like  garden  or  hot  house  plants, 
they  grow  up  Christians.  If  they  are  neglected  or 
have  to  meet  and  overcome  their  own  difficulties, 
"  nothing  very  beautiful,  or  very  good,  can  reason- 
ably be  ex])ected  from  them."  Surely  no  reverent 
student  of  nature  would  draw  a  moral  like  that. 
The  flowers  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  in  the  hedge- 
rows and  woods,  are  beautiful.  The  wild  rose 
which  he  thinks  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
the  cultivated  form  is  a  beautiful  flower ;  so  are  the 
flowers  of  the  fields  and  woods — more  beautiful, 
many  of  them,  than  hot  house  ])lants.  and  they  cheer 
the  great  heart  f)f  the  multitude.  The  forced  plants 
of  the  hot  house  wither  when  the  "  nursing  "  ])ro- 
cess  is  withdrawn  ;  the  former  withstand  chill  and 
storm,  arc  nourished  by  God's  own  hand,  niultiplv 
abundantly  and  decorate  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth. 

Illustrations,  to  be  effective,  should  be  true  in 
fact.      In  one  place,  he  says :  "  In  one  of  the  oliject 
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sermons  I  told  you  how  a  man  who  had  given  his 
time  to  the  study  of  plants,  had  discovered  nearly 
■one  hundred  thousand  different  kinds  of  plants." 
A  very  loose  statement,  and  more  likely  the  work 
of  a  score  and  more  of  botanists  extending  over 
centuries. 

Again :  "  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
man's  existence  that  God  should  have  created  the 
flowers."  ....  "In  the  creation  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  make  the  abode  of  His  children  blank  and 
bleak,  but  He  rendered  it  very  beautiful  by  plant- 
ing flowers  everywhere."  Compare  this  statement 
with  a  previous  one,  where  man  gets  the  credit  of 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  God  of  producing  the 
"  weeds."  Besides,  it  is  the  flowers  that  produce 
seeds  which  feed  the  world. 

"  Among  the  great  variety  of  flowers  which  God 
has  created.  He  has  left  one  or  two  without  frag- 
rance, in  order  to  teach  us  that  He  might  have 
created  them  all  without  fragrance."  Is  that  the 
lesson  we  should  draw  from  the  "  one  or  two  with- 
out fragrance  ?  ^  May  it  not  be  that  many  plants 
without  fragrance  to  us  are  fragrant  to  sensitive 
insects;  and  that  fragrance  in  flowers  is  useful  in 
the  economy  of  plants  and  insects  in  helping  each 
other  to  live,  and  not  merely  that  we  may  derive 
"  pleasure  from  flowers  ?  " 

Every  intelligent  student  of  nature  likes  to  think 
of  new  beauties  and  utilities  being  gradually  un- 
folded by  plants  from  age  to  age  in  their  history, 
and  he  will  instinctively  recoil  from  a  statement 
like  this :  "  If  so  much  of  beauty  and  fragrance  still 
abides  in  the  flowers,  even  after  this  world  has  been 
cursed  by  sin,  what  must  have  been  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  when 
God  created  it  and  placed  man  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden ?" 

We  hope  we  have  not  done  an  injustice  to  the 
author.  That  has  not  been  our  intention;  for,  as 
we  have  stated,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
his  plan  of  interesting  children,  and  many  of  his 
illustrations  from  other  subjects  are  to  the  point. 
What  is  objected  to  in  those  quoted  is  the  irreverent 
attitude,  the  looseness  of  statement  and  the  lack  of 
sympathy  with  nature. 


Although  I  have  left  my  native  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  the  sunny  plains  of  Alberta,  the  Review 
is  welcome  every  month,  and  applies  as  well  to  the 
school  work  here  as  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Holden.  Alberta.  E.  A.  C. 


Voices  of  Spring. 

Hepaticas. 
The  trees  to  their  innermost  marrow 

Are  touched  by  the  sun ; 
The  robin  is  here  and  the  sparrow : 

Spring  is  begun ! 

The  sleep  and  the  silence  are  over; 

These  petals  that  rise 
Are  the  eyelids  of  earth  that  uncover 

Her  numberless  eyes. 

— Archibald  Lamp  man. 

Good  Speech. 
Think  not,  because  thine  inmost  heart  means  well, 
Thou  hast  the  freedom  of  rude  speech ;  sweet  words 
Are  like  the  voices  of  returning  birds 
Filling  the  soul  with  summer,  or  a  bell 
That  calls  the  weary  and  the  sick  to  prayer. 
Even  as  thy  thought,  so  let  thy  speech  be  fair. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 

I   hear   the   sparrow's   ditty 

A-near  my  study  door — 
A  simple  song  of  gladness 

That  winter  days  are  o'er; 
My  heart  is  singing  with  him, 

I  love  him  more  and  more. 

— John  Burroughs. 

Come,  little  flowers, 
Springtime  is  coming, 

'Tis  time  to  rise. 
Flowers,  fair  flowers,  sweet, 

Open  your  eyes. 

— Selected. 

When  the  Birds  Go  North. 
Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain — 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  Xorth  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 
And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain, 
And  the  alder's  buds  turn  crimson — 
And  the  birds  go  North  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain — 
But  a  day  is  alwaj's  coming 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 

Why,  the  birds  go  North  again. 

— Mrs.  Ella  Higginson. 

The  above  has  perhaps  appeared  in  the  Review 
some  time  within  the  past  few  years,  but  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  a  cheery  vein  that  many  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  again.  And  the  "  Rain  Song,"  which  follows 
after,  is  another  good  piece  for  children  to  commit 
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to  memory.  It  should  teach  them  that  we  cannot 
have  spring  without  cold  rains  and  cloudy  skies. 
They  will  gradually  learn  to  see  that  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  bursting  of  flowers  will  surely  follow 
cold  days  and  cloudy  skies.  This  miracle  of 
awakening  life  comes  every  spring  to  us,  and  is  so 
full  of  hope  and  gladness  that  who  does  not  delight 
to  see  fall  the  gentle  rain  and  be  content  with 
occasional  sunshine,  giving  promise  of  nature's 
renewal  ? 

The   Rain   Song. 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me. 

It's   raining  daflfodils ! 
In  ev'ry  dimpling  drop  I  see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills ! 
A  cloud  of  gray  engulfs  the  day 

And  overwhelms  the  town — 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me — 
It's  raining  roses  down ! 

It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
Where  any  buccaneering  bee 

May  find  a  bed  and  room. 
A  health,  then,  to  the  happy, 

A  fig  to  him  who  frets ! 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me — 

It's  raining  violets! 

— Robert  Lovcman. 

[Robert  Loveman  is  a  brilliant  young  Hebrew  poet  of 
Dalton,  Georgia.  For  several  years  his  verses  have  been 
appearing  in  many  of  the  leading  .American  and  English 
magazines.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  books  of 
verse:  "Poems,"  1896;  "A  Book  of  Verses,"  1900;  "The 
Gates  of  Silence,"  1903 ;  "  Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden," 
1904] 

The  Easter  Lily. 

As  soldiers  lay  and  guarded  well  the  tomb. 
The  night  before  the  first  glad  Easter  morn. 

Birds  came  and  sang  such  songs  of  me'ody 
As  sung  the  angels  when  our  Lord  was  l)orn. 

And  when  the  glorious  sunrise  tinged  the  sky. 
The  earth,  so  dark  and  rugged  in  the  night. 

Was  changed  about  the  tomb  to  tender  green 
And  covered  o'er  with  lilies  pure  and  white. 

And,  whether  we  believe  the  tale  or  no. 
We  deem  this  lily  dearest  of  the  flowers. 

Because  it  brings  us  thoughts  of  life  from  death 
At  this  most  blessed  Easter  time  of  ours. 

— Sophia  W.  Browcr. 

What  the  Winds  Bring. 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold?" 
"  The  north  wind.  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow. 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  north  begins  to  blow," 


"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?" 
"  The  south  wind,  Katie ;  and  corn  will  grow 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 
When  the  south  begins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?" 
"  The  east  wind,  Arty ;  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane,  .     . 

When  the  east  begins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?" 
"  The  west  wind,  Bessie ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours. 
When  the  west  begins  to  blow." 

— E.  C.  Stcdman. 
April. 
Good  morning,  sweet  April,  so  winsome  and  shy,      i 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip  and  a  tear  in  your  eye, 
There  are  pretty  hepaticas  hid  in  your  hair 
.\nA  bonnie  blue  violets  clustering  there. 

The  spring  beauties  wake  for  the  girls  and  the  boys,  , 

And  the  earth  groweth  green  without  oii-tlc  or  noise. 
From  tiny  brown  buds,  now  wrapped  lOid  upon  fold. 
The  loveliest  garlands  will  soon  be  unrolled. 

Ah !  welcome !  sweet  April,  whose  feet  on  the  hills 
Have  walked  down  the  valleys  and  crossed  o'er  the  rills, 
1  he  pearls  that  you  bring  us  are  dews  and  warm  showers, 
.■\nd  the  hem  of  your  garments  is  broidercd  with  flowers. 

[This  little  gem  we  find  wandering  about  without 
the  name  of  the  author.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
tell  us  who  wrote  it?]  ■ 


School  Possibilities  in  the  Country. 

All  the  weak  schools  are  not  in  the  country.  All 
the  schools  in  the  country  are  not  poor  schools. 
The  rural  environment  is  quite  as  favourable  to 
schools  as  the  situation  in  the  cities.  The  rural 
teachers  are  not  generally  incapable.  They  are 
commonly  from  good  families,  for  the  most  part  are 
well  bred,  and  generally  are  very  well  trained. 
There  are  quite  as  many  inherent  disadvantages  in 
the  great  graded  schools  as  in  the  small  ungraded 
ones.  There  is  no  reason  known  to  me  why  we 
should  not  have  as  uniformly  efficient  schools  in  the 
country  as  in  the  cities,  unless  it  is  because  the  con- 
servatism, which  looms  large  in  the  former,  and  the 
(lis]iosition  to  mix  schools  with  politics,  are  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  policies  which  are  necessary  to  the 
making  of  the  best  schools. — .liidrczu  S.  Draper. 


Many  Mormons  are  among  this  year's  immigrants  ' 
from  the  I'liited  States,  and  more  are  coming.     It 
is  cpiite  possible  that  there  will  before  long  be  as 
manv  Mormons  in  .\lbcrta  as  in  Ctah. 
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Daily  Collects  for  Week. 

SUND  Ay. 

Let  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath  enfold  me  like  a  benediction, 
Opei^  Thou  mine  eyes  to  behold  the  beauty  that  lies  in  all 

of  Thy  creation. 
Make  me  beautiful — mind,  soul  and  body. 
Let  me  be  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  world  to-day,  and  take 

time  to  meditate  upon  Thy  goodness  and  mercies. 
May  I  grow  calm,  serene  and  gentle. 
Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

MOKDAY. 

Strengthen  me  for  the  trials  that  will  come  upon  me  to-day. 

Keep  me  pure  in  heart,  and  true  to  my  ideals. 

Let  me  be  done  with  fault-finding. 

May  I  never  be  hasty  in  judgment. 

Deliver  me  from  the  vice  of  egotism. 

Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

TUESDAY. 

Grant  that  I  may  bear  defeat  nobly,  and  victory  with  be- 
coming modesty. 
Make  me  large  in  thought,  word  and  deed.       '■  - 
Let  me  see  myself  as  others  see  me. 
Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Let  not  temptation  assail  me  beyond  my  strength  this  day. 
Make  me  merciful  to  all  my  fellow  creatures. 
Teach  me  the  beauty  of  humility. 
May  I  ever  set  my  mark  high. 
Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

THUKSDAY. 

May  I  leave  nothing  undone  or  unsaid  to-day  that  will  rise 

up  to  rep,roach  me  on  the  morrow. 
Give  me  the  courage  of  my  convictions. 
Deliver   me  from   strife,   envy  and  the  petty  faults    of    a 

narrow  mind. 
Keep  me  true  to  myself. 
Make  me  sanguine  in  all  things. 
Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 


May  I  do  my  duty  bravely  and  conscientiously. 

Help  me  to  bridle  my  tongue. 

Grant  me  the  gift  of  cheerfulness. 

Keep  me  from  dishonor. 

Deliver  me  from  the  sin  of  insincerity. 

Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

SATURDAY, 

Make  me  truly  thoughtful  of  others. 

Let  me  fear  not  to  say  no. 

Grant  that  I  may  keep  the  pages  of  this  day's  record  un- 

soiled. 
Forbid  that  I  shall  fail  to  succor  my  weaker  brother. 
In  all  things  help  me  to  act  the  man. 
Oh,  let  me  not  forget  to  be  kind. 

—Virginm  O.  Myers,  in  The  Delineator. 


■Calling  Up  the  Flowers. 

Mother  Spring  awoke  one  morning,  feeling  that 
it  was  about  time  to  get  up  and  look  after  her  child- 
ren. She  looked  very  sweet  in  her  light  green  gown 
and  blue  and  white  violets  in  her  hair. 

All  the  little  flowers,  asleep  in  their  beds  under 
ground,  had  heard  the  long,  soft  note  that  Spring 
bicw  on  her  pipe. 

"  Goodness  me ! "  said  pretty  little  Hepatica, 
tumbling  up  in  a  great  hurry.  "  I  can't  let  any  one 
get  ahead  of  me !  "  So  she  pushed  up  out  of  the 
dead  leaves  and  stood  there  in  her  spring  suit  of 
blue  and  white. 

"  Come,  sisters,"  said  a  little  pale  Snowdrop, 
peeping  out  from  behind  a  snowbank,  "  we  might 
as  well  get  up  together."  And  they  rose  with 
clasped  hands. 

Here  a  whole  bed  of  Violets  were  trying  on  their 
purple  bonnets.  Brave  Dandelions  were  rising  and 
blowing  their  bugle  notes.  Among  the  Evergreens, 
whole  troops  of  Mayflowers  were  showing  their 
sweet  pink  and  white  faces. 

Ever\'body  was  up  and  stirring,  except  one  lazy 
little  Adder's-tongue,  whose  bed  was  under  a  green 
bank  beside  a  brook. 

"  O,  I  am  so  sleepy,"  yawned  the  flower,  turning 
over  again.    "  I  don't  believe  it's  time  yet." 

"  Come,  hurry,  child,  every  one  is  getting  up,' 
said  Mother  Adder's-tongue,  smoothing  her  spotted 
green  dress.  But  the  little  one  was  already  fast 
asleep  again.  "Come,  little  Yellow  Bell,"  cried  one 
of  her  sisters,  "  you  will  be  late."  "  Let  me  alone," 
said  the  flow  er,  crossly,  "  I  won't  get  up  until  I  get 
ready." 

And  they  did  let  her  alone.  But  when,  a  long 
iime  after,  the  lazy  little  Adder's-tongue  stood  on 
licr  feet,  yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  heard 
bad  news.  Spring  had  given  her  children  a  party, 
and  she  had  been  left  out. — Adapted  to  Our  Spring 
Flozvcrs. 

[This  is  a  good  story  to  read  to  children,  and  let 
them  reproduce  it  in  their  own  way,  changing  the 
names  of  the  flowers,  if  they  wish,  to  those  they 
best  know.] 

The  Review  offers  two  prizes  to  children  who 
will  make  the  best  story,  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  that  above,  representing  Mother  Autumn  calling 
in  her  flowers  (or  plants)  and  tucking  them  away 
in  their  beds  at  the  approach  of  Winter.  The 
stories  should  be  handed  in  between  the  31st  Octo- 
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ber  and  the  15th  November,  so  that  those  who  write 
may  have  all  the  flowering  season  to  think  it  over. 
One  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  story  from 
children  under  twelve,  and  another  to  those  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 


An   Overworked  Reciter. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  whose  name  was  Robert  Reece ; 
And  every  Friday  afternoon  he  had  to  speak  a  piece. 
So  many  poems  thus  he  learned  that  soon  he  had  a  store 
Of  recitations  in  his  head,  and  still  kept  learning  more. 
And  now  this  is  what  happened :  He  was  called  upon  one 

week, 
And  totally  forgot  the  piece  he  was  about  to  speak! 
His  brain  he  cudgelled.     Not  a  word  remained  within  his 

head! 
And  so  he  spoke  at  random,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 
My  Beautiful,  my  Beautiful,  who  standest  proudly  by. 
It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus — the  breaking  waves  dashed 

high! 
Why  is   the  Forum  crowded?     What  means  this   stir    in 

Rome? 
Under   a    spreading   chestnut-tree   there   is    no   place   like 

home! 
When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height  cried,  Twinkle, 

little  star, 
Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head,   King    Henry    of 

Navarre ! 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  castled  crag  of  Drachcn- 

fels, 
My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  ring  out  wild 

bells ! 
If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
The  curfew  must  not  ring  to-night !     Oh,  woodman,  spare 

that  tree! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley,  on  !     And  let  who 

will  be  clever! 
The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  but  1  go  on  forever ! 
His  elocution  was  superb,  his  voice  and  gestures  fine; 
His  schoolmates  all  applauded  as  he  finished  the  last  line. 
"  I  see  it  doesn't  matter,"  Robert  thought,  "  what  words  I 

say, 
So  long  as  I  declaim  with  oratorical  display !  " 

— Carolyn  IVells,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  number 
who  have  complete  volumes  of  the  Educational 
Review  from  its  beginning,  we  have  to  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  W.  L.  McDiarmid,  principal  of  the 
Albert  school,  St.  John  west,  and  Professor  W.  F. 
Ganong,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 


Bright  Things  For  Little  People. 

■■  January  comes  first  of  all. 
Ready  to  make  a  New  Year  call. 
February  comes  next  in  line, 
Bringing  to  all  a  valentine. 
March  comes  next  with  wind  and  noise. 
Here's  a  kite  for  all  the  boys." 

Little  baby  Fussycats, 

Round  and  furry,  smooth  and  fat. 

1  ell  me  how  you  came  to  be 

Sitting  on  a  little  tree — 
Why  your  coats  of  gray  and  white 
Keep  so  close  and  fit  so  tight — 

Fussy,  WiU'oo? 

We  like  snow  and  ice, 

And  we  don't  mind  the  cold. 
But  of  winter  we're  tired, — 
It  now  has  grown  old. 
And  we're  glad  that  the  robins  are  here,  for  they  say 
That  the  spring  will  soon  come,  and  is  now  on  the  way. 

I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing: 

After  yawning,  she  turned  about, 
And  said,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

"  Why,  I'm  letting  the  tired  out !  " 

—Little  Folks. 

A  little  boy  was  dreaming 

Upon  his  mamma's  lap, 
That  the  pins  fell  out  of  the  stars, 

And  the  stars  fell  into  his  cap. 
So  when  his  dream  was  over. 

What  did  that  little  boy  do? 
He  went  and  looked  inside  his  cap, 

And  found  it  was  not  true.  — Selected. 

To-day  the  world  is  very  wet. 

Though  yesterday  'twas  dry; 
Perhaps  last  night  the  "  Bear  "  upset 

The  ■■  Dipper  "  in  the  sky. 

—Little  Folks. 

What?    Lost  your  temper,  did  you  say? 

Well,  dear,  I  would  not  mind  it. 
It  is  not  such  a  dreadful  loss — 

Pray  do  not  try  to  find  it ! 

It  chased  the  dimples  all  away. 

And  wrinkled  up  your  forehead. 
And  changed  a  pretty  smiling  face 


Earl  Dudley,  the  ncwly  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Australia,  will  re])resent  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  Quebec  tercentenary. 


To  one — well,  simply  horrid.  - 

I'm  five  years  old  to-d.iy,  you  know. 
You  needn't  help  me  dress, 

I'll  button  things  and  brush  my  hair, 
I'm  old  enough,  I  guess. 

And  thus  with  lofty,  grown-up  airs 
The  birth-daj'  hours  sped ; 

The  sun  went  down  on  five-year-old : 
"  I'll  put  myself  to  bed." 


-Exchange. 
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The  shadows  longer,  darker  grow, 
Small  footsteps  down  the  hall; 
"  Please,  mamma,  take  me  in  your  arms, 
I  don't  feel  five  at  all." 

—  The  Favorite. 

The  little  brown  bulbs  went  to  sleep  in  the  ground, 
In  their  little  brown  nighties  they  slept  very  sound. 

And  Winter  he  raged  and  he  roared  overhead. 

But  never  a  bulb  turned  over  in  bed. 

But  when  Spring  came  tip-toeing  over  the  lea, 
Her  finger  on  lip,  just  as  still  as  could  be, 
The  little  brown  bulbs  at  her  very  first  tread 
All  split  up  their  nighties  and  jumped  out  of  bed! 

— The  Delineator. 

Only  to  think,  just  under  the  snow 
Flowers  and  grasses  are  waiting  to  grow. 
Hark!  do  you  hear  them  rushing  about. 
Whispering  softly,  "I  want  to  get  out?" 
Only  be  patient  a  few  weeks  more. 
And  the  warm,  kind  sun  will  open  the  door. 

— Selected. 

If  you  think  you've  missed  the  mark. 

Use  a  smile; 
If  your  life  seems  in  the  dark, 

.Why,  just  smile. 
Don't  give  up  in  any  fight ; 
There's  a  coming  day  that's  bright 
There's  a  dawn  beyond  the  night. 


If  you  smile. 

A  RiuDLE  FOR  Arbor  Day. 


-Selected. 


I  have  only  one  foot,  but  a  thousand  toes ; 

My  one  foot  stands  but  never  goes ; 

I  have  many  arms,  and  they're  mighty  all. 

And  hundreds  of  fingers,  large  and  small ; 

From  the  ends  of  my  fingers  my  beauty  grows ; 

I  breathe  with  my  hair  and  I  drink  with  my  toes ; 

I  grew  bigger  and  bigger  about  the  waist, 

And  yet  I  am  always  very  tight  laced; 

None  e'er  saw  me  eat — I've  no  mouth  to  bite — 

Yet  I  eat  all  day  in  the  full  sunlight; 

In  summer  with  song  I  shake  and  quiver. 

But  in  winter  I  fast  and  groan  and  shiver. 

— George  Macdonald. 

"  Do  the  work  that's  nearest, 
'Tho'  it's  dull  at  whiles. 
Helping,  when  you  meet  them. 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles." 

The  Stars. 

A  dear  little  child  lay  in  its  crib  and  sobbed  because  it 
was  afraid  of  the  dark.  And  its  father,  in  the  room  below, 
heard  the  sobs,  and  came  up  and  said :  "  What  ails  you, 
my  dearie,  and  why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

And  the  little  child  said:  "Oh,  father!  I  am  afraid  of 
the  dark.  Nurse  says  I  am  too  big  to  have  a  taper ;  but 
all  of  the  corners  are  full  of  dreadful  darkness,  and  I  think 


there  are  things  in  them  with  eyes  that  would  look  at  me 
if  I  looked  at  them ;  and  if  they  looked  at  me,  I  should  die. 
Oh,  father!  why  is  there  such  a  terrible  thing  as  darkness? 
Why  cannot  it  be  always  day  ?  " 

The  father  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  carried  it 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  summer  night. 

"  Look  up,  dearie,"  he  said,  in  his  strong,  kind  voice. 
"  Look  up,  and  see  God's  little  lights." 

The  little  one  looked  up  and  saw  the  stars  spangling 
the  blue  veil  of  the  sky;  bright  as  candles  they  burned,  and 
yellow  as  gold. 

■'  Oh,  father !  "  cried  the  child,  "  what  are  those  lovely 
things  ?  " 

"  Those  are  stars,"  said  the  father.  "  Those  are  God's 
little  lights." 

"But  why  have  I  never  seen  them  before?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  very  little  child,  and  have  never  been 
out  in  the  night  before." 

"  Can  I  see  the  stars  only  at  night,  father  ?  " 

"  Only  at  night,  my  child !  " 

"  Do  they  only  come  then,  father  ?  " 

"  No ;  they  are  always  there,  but  we  cannot  see  them 
when  the  sun  is  shining." 

"  But,  father,  the  darkness  is  not  terrible  here ;  it  is 
beautiful." 

"  Yes,  dearie,  the  darkness  is  always  beautiful,  if  we  will 
only  look  up  at  the  stars,  instead  of  into  the  corners." — 
Laura  E.  Richards,  in  "  The  Golden  Windows." 


A  Growing  Easiness. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  have  been  so  long 
familiar  with  the  firm  of  Steinberger  Hendry  & 
Company,  that  the  change  of  name  which  appears  on 
another  page  may  need  some  explanation.  Mr. 
Steinberger  died  in  May,  1906,  and  Mr.  Hendry 
assumed  control,  associating  with  him  Mr.  Frank 
G.  McKay,  whose  long  business  training  made  him 
well  fitted  for  his  connection  with  one  of  the  lead- 
ing school  supply  houses  of  Canada.  Mr.  Hendry, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  had  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Steinberger  since  1897,  and  has  proved  himself  an 
enterprising  and  capable  business  man.  Much 
better  facilities  have  recently  been  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  increasing  business  of  the  firm.  The 
Dominion  School  Supply  Company,  dealing  in 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus  especially,  has  been 
absorbed,  a  branch  has  been  established  at  Regina, 
and  a  new  three  story  building  is  being  erected  on 
Temperance  street,  Toronto,  to  accommodate  the 
wants  of  their  numerous  customers.  Mr.  Hendry 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  spent 
much  time  in  securing  various  new  features  of  edu- 
cational supplies  to  complete  the  company's  full  and 
well  assorted  stock. 
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The  quiet  which  followed  the  dispersion  of  the 
bands  of  rebels  in  Hayti  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  whole  country  is  disturbed,  and  foreign  war- 
ships have  been  hurried  thither  to  protect  refugees 
and  neutrals.  It  seems  desirable,  and  not  improb- 
able, that  to  prevent  anarchy  the  whole  island  may 
be  brought  under  foreigri  control,  and  both  Haytian 
and  Dominican  Republics  lose  their  independence. 
Hayti  is  the  richest  and  fairest  of  all  the  Antilles, 
and  only  misgovernment  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
development. 

Henceforth  not  French,  but  Italian,  is  to  be  the 
court  language  in  Italy. 

Following  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, attempts  have  been  made  to  kill  the  King  of 
Norway  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.     Threq  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  a  sultan  of  Turkey,  a  presi- 
dent of  France,  a  shah  of  Persia,  a  president    of 
Uruguay,  a  president  of  Hayti,  a  king  of  Italy,  a 
king  of  Servia,  and  the  late  king  of  Portugal— five 
American,  five  European  and  one  .\siatic  ruler — 
have  fallen  by  assassination  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Pasteur,  the  great  French  discoverer  of  the  germs 
of  fermentation  and  of  disease,  has  said,  "  It  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  make  all  parasitic  diseases  dis- 
appear from  the  earth."     This  has  practically  been 
done,    within    the    last   year,  in    the    case  of  Malta 
fever,  through  the  work  of  Col.  Bruce,  the  British 
officer  who  but  recently  discovered  the  genu  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  in  Africa,  and  found  a  means  of 
its   prevention.        The   prevention   of   malaria   and 
yellow  fever,  by  war  against  the  insects  that  convey 
these  diseases,  is  a  matter  of  yesterday.     Even  the 
"  gfreat  white  plague,"  tuberculosis,  is  already  begin- 
ning to  yield   to   preventive   measures;   and   some 
have  predicted  that  by  the  end  of  this  century  it 
will  entirely  disappear,  and  the  hosintals  which  are 
now  being  erected  for  its  treatment  will  be  no  longer 
needed. 

Four  hundred  thousand  rats  have  been  killed  in 
San  Francisco  to  prevent  the  S])read  of  the  bubonic 
plague;  and  this  warfare  will  continue  until  it  is 
shown  by  tests  that  rats  infected  with  the  disease 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  city.  There  are 
but  few  cases  of  the  plague  among  human  beings 
now  in  any  part  of  California;  but  it  is  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  Quayaquil. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  the  fibre  of  flax  for 
weaving  has  been  invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
revival  of  the  linen  industry  is  expected.  Newer 
methods  of  treating  the  weeds  of  flax  fields,  which 
gained  such  a  hold  in  New  England  in  former  days 
as  to  render  the  croj)  unprofitable,  will  probably  be 
devised. 

Experiments  at  King's  College,  London,  have 
shown  that  the  wonderful  organisms  in  the  root 
nodules  of  leguminous  plants,  which  have  the  power 
of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  supplying 
it  to  the  higher  ])Iant,  can  be  adapted  to   plants   of 


other  families,  such  as  cabbages,  tomatoes  and 
cereals.  The  possibility  of  thus  providing  for  the 
fertilization  of  all  cultivated  crops  is  one  of  great 
promise. 

A  German  chemist  has  extracted  from  vegetable 
substances  a  poison  which  yields  the  same  fatigue 
effects  as  that  of  the  toxin  found  in  the  muscles  of 
tired  animals. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  last  year  a 
fleet  of  fifty-five  of  its  own  steamers  in  service,  in- 
cluding trans-Atlantic,  trans-Pacific,  and  lake,  river 
and  coast  service  ships;  and  also  chartered  other 
steamers  which  it  operated  on  a  line  to  New  Zea- 
land. 

Six  separate  colonies,  of  Japanese,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Polish,  Scottish  and  Irish  settlers  respectively, 
have  been  established  on  the  newly  irrigated  lands 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta.  The 
Japanese  colony  has  a  tract  of  fifty  thousand  acres ; 
and  will  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  and 
of  rice. 

Settlers  from  the  United  States  are  again  flock- 
ing into  our  western  provinces,  literally  by  thou- 
sands. Nearly  a  thousand  are  said  to  have  entered 
Saskatchewan  at  one  point  in  one  day — the  20th  of 
March. 

The  Dominion  government  has  decided  to  set 
aside  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains forever  as  a  forest  reserve. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  a  powerful 
squadron  of  the  British  navy,  will  visit  Quebec  in 
July  to  take  part  in  the  tercentenary  celebration.  A 
great  military  display,  in  which  twenty  thousand 
men  of  the  Canadian  militia  will  join,  is  a  part  of 
the  programme.  The  opening  of  a  great  national 
park  on  the  site  of  the  battlefields  of  St.  Foye  and 
the  I'lains  of  Abraham  is  to  be  the  permanent 
feature  of  the  celebration. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  opened  the 
great  railway  bridge  at  Quebec,  a  part  of  which 
collapsed  last  year ;  but  the  fall  of  the  bridge  made 
this  imjjossible.  The  finding  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  is  that  the  colla]:)se  was  due  to  defects  in 
the  original  design.  While  there  were  many  faults 
in  the  estimates  of  the  engineers,  the  greatest  error 
was  in  underestimating  the  weight  to  be  borne. 
The  ruined  bridrge  stands  as  a  monument  of  the 
incompetence  of  its  designers,  and  of  the  want  of 
intelligent  supervision,  which  might  have  detected 
the  fundamental  errors  before  it  was  too  late  to 
revise  the  ])lans. 

The  L'nited  States  battleship  fleet  is  in  Magdalena 
I'ay,  on  the  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California,  where  a  naval  station  has  been  secured 
by  a  lease  from  the  govennncnt  of  Mexico  for  two 
years.  .After  some  weeks'  delay  at  this  place,  the 
ships  will  proceed  to  San  I'Vancisco;  whence  they 
will  sail  in  July,  according  to  the  present  pro- 
gramme, for  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  Later,  by  special 
invitation  of  the  British  government  and  the  Aus- 
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tralian  government,  they  will  visit  Sydney  and 
Melbourne;  and  from  there  will  probably  proceed 
to  the  Philippines  and  to  Japan,  returning  to  the 
Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  when  the  captain  of  a 
British  steamship,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
thought  he  was  honouring  the  United  States  by 
hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  under  the  Irish  flag. 
He  learned  that  it  is  an  insult  to  any  national  flag 
to  hoist  it  beneath  another.  The  port  authorities 
compelled  him  to  take  down  the  United  States  flag. 

It  is  announced  that  British  soldiers  will  again 
garrison  Halifax,  and  the  dockyards  at  Halifax  arid 
Bermuda  be  taken  over  for  use  of  the  British  fleet ; 
and  British  cruisers  are  said  to  be  on  their  way  to 
Vancouver  Island,  recent  events  making  it  desirable 
to  have  a  strong  fleet  of  observation  on  the  North 
American  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  proposed  in  Australia  that  the  Common- 
wealth shall  aid  in  maintaining  the  naval  and  milit- 
ary forces  of  the  Empire ;  and  for  that  purpose 
shall  keep  up  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
fifteen  vessels  for  coast  defence. 

The  bridge  across  the  East  River  at  New  York, 
which  is  now  nearly  completed,  is  the  largest 
cantilever  bridge  in  the  world.  The  length  of  the 
main  span  is  1,182  feet.  The  central  span  of  the 
railway  bridge  at  Quebec  was  to  have  been  1,800 
feet;  but  that  distance  may  have  to  be  shortened 
if  the  bridge  is  to  be  re-built. 

From  the  explorations  in  Egypt,  two  very  im- 
portant discoveries  are  reported.  One  is  a  vase  of 
marvelous  workmanship,  supposed  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Cleopatra,  its  surface  ornamented  with  what 
is  believed  to  be  an  authentic  portrait  of  Csesar. 
The  other  is  certain  manuscripts  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  scriptures  that  will  rank  with  the  earliest 
manuscripts  known,  and  may  throw  light  upon 
obscure  passages  in  the  sacred  text. 

Some  thirty  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  excavations  arc  revealing  a  buried  city  of 
the  Aztecs.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the  Mexican 
government,  and  there  are  now  engaged  in  it  more 
than  a  thousand  men.  The  point  of  central  inter- 
est is  a  pyramid  called  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun, 
which  is  said  to  rise  to  a  height  of  245  feet,  and 
cover  an  area  of  ten  acres.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  main  avenue  that  stretches  for  four  miles  through 
the  buried  city,  according  to  descriptions  given  by 
a  recent  visitor;  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
pyramids  which  were  long  thought  to  be  hills. 
Official  reports  of  the  work  will  be  eagerly  awaited 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  ancient  Mexico. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  highest  tunnel  in 
the  world.  It  will  connect  Arica,  Chili,  with  La 
Paz,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

A  railway  from  Medina  to  Mecca  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  next  pilgrimage.  Last  year 
the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  was  officially 
estimated  at  280,000. 


A  translating  machine  has  been  invented  by  a 
student  of  Columbia  University.  It  has  keys,  like 
those  of  a  typewriter,  bearing  Chinese  characters ; 
and  when  a  key  is  struck  it  leaves  on  paper  an  im- 
pression of  all  the  possible  meanings  of  the  char- 
acter. It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  practical  use 
in  trade  with  China. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  invented  a  noiseless  gun, 
or,  rather,  an  attachment  to  a  gun  barrel  which 
makes  the  discharge  almost  silent,  by  checking  the 
explosive  force  of  the  gases  just  as  the  bullet  leaves 
the  gun.  With  noiseless  gun  and  smokeless  powder 
it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  just  where  a  bullet  comes 
from;  and  the  terrible  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
such  a  murderous  weapon  are  said  to  have  made 
the  inventor  hesitate  about  making  his  invention 
known. 

About  a  year  ago  the  work  of  confining  the 
Colorado  river  to  its  former  course  was  completed, 
and  its  waters  sent  down  their  old  channel  towards 
the  sea,  after  having  been  diverted  into  the  Salton 
basin  for  some  time.  Certain  changes  had  in  the 
meantime  taken  place  in  the  delta  of  the  river,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river 
is  now  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  farther  to  the 
southeast,  and  the  area  of  the  delta  increased. 
This,  however,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region,  as  there  are  no  towns 
near  the  river's  mouth.  The  result  of  the  tempor- 
ary flow  of  the  river  into  the  Salton  Sink  was  to 
make  a  lake  of  fresh  water  about  forty-five  miles 
long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  with 
a  depth  of  eighty  feet  in  the  deepest  part.  Incident- 
ally, this  Salton  Sea  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  meteorologists  for  studying  evaporation  over  a 
large  area.  According  to  present  estimates,  the 
new  lake  will  have  entirely  disappeared  in  about 
twenty  vears. 

The  "coal  fields  of  the  Nicola  valley,  British 
Columbia,  are  yielding  an  excellent  quality  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
asked  to  establish  a  permanent  national  bison  range 
in  Montana,  as  our  government  has  done  in  Alberta. 
A  similar  preserve  was  established  last  year  in 
Oklahoma.  With  proper  protection,  the  buflfalo 
increases  rapidly.  The  fine  herd  purchased  by  the 
Canadian  government,  numbering  about  four  hund- 
red, is  the  largest  in  captivity.  The  wild  herd  in 
the  Peace  River  country — the  only  wild  herd  of  any 
considerable  size  in  the  world — is  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  the  same  number.  The  Oklahoma  herd 
is  very  small ;  but  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
buffaloes  in  private  parks  in  diff^erent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  herd  of  less  than  two 
hundred  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Canada. 

Five  hundred  coins  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  have  been  found  in  an  old  well  in  Egypt, 
where  thev  had  lain  hidden  for  two  thousand  two 
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hundred  years.  The  silver  coins  are  of  very  pure 
silver,  and  are  struck  in  such  high  relief  that  only 
two  or  three  could  be  piled  up  without  tumbling 
over. 

It  is  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  world's  mail 
matter  is  addressed  in  English;  and  half  of  the 
world's  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  English 
language. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  representative  government  in  Nova 
Scotia  occurs  this  year,  and  it  is  proposed  to  recog- 
nize it  by  a  suitable  celebration  at  Halifax. 


Plant  Shrubs  Also. 


Here  is  another  bit  of  advice  for  Arbor  Day ;  do 
not  merely  plant  trees,  but  shrubs  as  well.  A  good 
shrub  or  brush  is  better  than  a  poor  tree.  In  some 
places  a  shrub  is  better  than  any  tree. 

Beautifying  results  are  more  quickly  obtained 
with  shrubs  than  with  trees,  and  some  of  them  have 
long  and  lovely  lives.  Here,  again,  we  have,  native 
to  our  soil,  growths  which  are  as  satisfactory  as  any 
foreign  bush. 

Our  cornels  or  dogwood — and  it  should  be  re- 
membered, by  the  way,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  poisonous  cornel — our  viburnums,  our  sumacs, 
our  elders,  our  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  roses, 
with  a  score  of  other  native  shrubs,  make  up  a  list 
of  beautiful  bushes  well  calculated  to  embellish  any 
schoolyard,  wayside  or  park. — Selected. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Cumberland,  N.  S.,  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 
meet  at  Pugwash  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  April. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Inspectoral  Division  Number 
Four  (Digby  and  Annapolis  Counties,  N.  S.)  will  be  held 
at  Bridgetown  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  isth 
and  i6th.  A  public  meeting  or  a  meeting  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Rev.  T^oward  Sprague,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Centenary 
church,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville, 
in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Paisley,  recently  deceased.  Dr. 
Spirague  graduated  from  Mt.  Allison  in  1863.  His  oratorical 
and  scholarly  gifts  make  him  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
position. 

Rev.  F.  W.  W.  DesBarres,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  AUison  in 
1882,  and  at  present  pursuing  his  theological  studies  at 
Oxford  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Bible 
study  at  Mt.  Allison,  the  appointment  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  his  term  at  Oxford. 

Principal  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  of  the  Riverside,  N.  B.,  con- 
sohdated  school,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  Stanstead,  Quebec,  in  place  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Fland- 
ers, who  again  resumes  his  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  hbrary  of  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  Academy  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  $300  worth  of  books,  in- 
cluding the  new  Encyclopedia  Americana. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  in  their  New  Educa- 
tional Music  Course,  consisting  of  five  books,  have  surpass- 
ed in  completeness  and  arrangement  all  their  previous 
efforts  in  providing  music  for  schools.  The  ends  kept  in 
view  throughout  this  admirable  course  are  threefold, — ^to 
gain  for  every  child  a  working  knowledge  of  music  prin- 
ciples, an  intelligent  grasp  and  appreciation  of  music,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  music.  Surely  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  such  results  in  the  ordinary 
life  time  of  most  children  at  school  under  adequate  instruc- 
tion and  supervision.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part 
in  producing  a  wonderfully  excellent  combination  of  good 
music  and  poetry,  together  with  a  carefully  graded  course 
in  vocal  music.  The  First  Reader  (price  30  cents)  pro- 
vides study  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  assuming  that 
the  pupils  have  had  experience  in  rote  singing.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  use  in  ungraded  schools.  The  Second 
Reader  (30  cents)  is  for  the  fifth  grade  scholars,  the  Third 
(35  cents)  for  sixth  grade,  the  Fourth  (40  cents)  for 
seventh,  or  combined  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  the 
Fifth  (so  cents  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  five 
books  of  the  course  contain  the  best  in  all  music,  and  are 
certainly  a  great  advance  over  all  earlier  school  music 
books.  Their  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  the  school. 
Musicians  who  are  looking  for  artistic  song  material  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  books  of  this  series. 

Ninety  lessons,  constituting  a  year's  course,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  Laboratory  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography  (paper, 
pages  189,  price  56  cents).  There  are  well  selected  t)fpo- 
graphical  maps  for  the  study  of  drainage,  land  and  coast 
forms.  Simple  lessons  are  outlined  for  the  study  of  light, 
heat,  evaporation,  humidity,  air  pressure,  etc.  Cross  sec- 
tion paper  and  map  blanks  are  provided  for  the  student 
(The  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Edu- 
cational Company,  Toronto). 

Burnet's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Zoology  (cloth,  pages 
112,  price  50  cents)  is  a  simple,  yet  comprehensive,  course 
in  laboratory  work,  suitable  for  secondary  schools.  The 
experiments  take  up  the  study  of  thirty-two  typical  speci- 
mens, which  should  be  easily  obtainable  in  any  locality. 
The  instruction  is  aided  by  the  use  of  such  questions  and 
suggestions  as  will  lead  the  student  to  examine  the  speci- 
mens with  special  reference  to  the  important  points,  and 
to  draw  correct  deductions  from  his  observations.  (The 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Toronto). 

I'uckerman's  Reader  of  French  Pronunciation  (cloth, 
128  pages,  price  50  cents)  is  a  simple  and  very  rapid 
method  of  teaching  French  pronunciation,  which  can  also 
be  used  as  a  first  reading  book.  The  first  exercise  may  be 
read  with  ease  by  the  beginner,  the  second  introduces  only 
one  new  difficulty,  the  third  another,  and  so  on  until  in  the 
fifty  lessons  all  the  sounds  have  been  explained  and  prac- 
tised. The  vocabulary  contains  every  form  occurring  in 
the  text.  Reading  material  on  a  variety  of  practical  topics 
completes  the  book.  (The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.     Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 
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The  Review  is  of  age — this  number  completes 
its  twenty-first  year. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  Official  Notices  on 
another  page  concerning  the  matriculation  and 
normal  school  examinations  in  New  Brunswick. 


The  June  Review  will  publish  a  full  programme 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  will  be  held  in  Fredericton  in 
June. 


The  readers  of  the  Review  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Vroom  for  the  excellent  illustrated  lesson  he  has 
given  in  this  number  on  the  arms  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Canada.  A  well  prepared  lesson  on 
this  subject  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest 
on  Empire  Day. 


Just  as  the  Review  goes  to  press  there  is  re- 
ceived an  attractive  and  beautifully  decorated  book 
of  Canadian  Patriotic  songs,  composed  by  E.  Cad- 
wallader,  of  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton, — just 
in  time  for  Empire  Day.  For  sale  by  E.  G.  Nelson 
&  Co.,  St.  John,  and  at  other  bookstores. 


A  correspondent  calls  the  attention  of  the  Review 
to  a  possible  danger  threatening  our  forests  during 
the  coming  spring  and  summer.  He  states  that  as 
there  is  very  little  snow  in  our  woodlands  this 
spring  the  ground,  with  its  covering  of  leaves,  will 
dry  much  earlier.  Abundant  spring  rains  may 
lessen  the  danger,  but  it  is  well  to  put  people  on 
their  guard  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  repetition  of 
disastrous  fires  that  have  occurred  in  previous  dry 
seasons  of  late  spring  and  early  summer. 


The  calendar  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
for  the  .Atlantic  provinces  has  been  received.  The 
school  will  meet  at  Sackville  from  July  7th  to  July 
24th,  and  an  unusually  attractive  programme  of 
studies  and  recreations  is  provided.  The  members 
of  the  .school  will  be  lodged  and  boarded  at  the 
Ladies'  College  residence.  The  educational  atmos- 
])here  of  Sackville  and  the  many  resorts  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood  make  the  location  an  ideal  one 
for  the  teacher  and  student. 


Mr.  .Alex.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
British  Columbia,  is  visiting  the  old  homestead  near 
Sussex,  N.  B.,  and  Dalhousie  College,  his  alma 
mater,  has  recalled  her  distinguished  son  from  the 
west  to  confer  upon  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Supt.  Robinson  is  president  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  which  meets  in  July,  1909, 
at  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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The  thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  shows  a  steady  growth  of 
this  deserving  institution,  which  is  so  successfully 
managed  by  Supt.  Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  under  instruction  during  the  past 
year  was  i68,  97  males  and  71  females. 


In  the  book  recently  published,  "Chapters  in 
Rural  Progress,"  by  President  Butterfield,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  author 
points  to  the  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  education 
in  a  Canadian  province :  "  Ontario  presents  a  good 
illustration  of  how  a  new  agriculture  can  be  created, 
in  a  dozen  years,  by  co-operating  methods  of  agri- 
cultural education.  Her  provincial  department  of 
agriculture,  her  experiment  stations,  her  agricultural 
college,  her  various  forms  of  extension  work,  and 
her  various  societies  of  agriculturists  have  all  work- 
ed together  with  an  unusual  degree  of  harmony  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  inducing  Canadian  agri- 
culturists to  produce  the  things  that  will  bring  the 
most  profit.  The  results  have  been  most  astonish- 
ing and  most  gratifying." 


The  Canadian  Magazine  for  May,  referring  to 
the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  travel, 
especially  to  the  Canadian  west,  says :  "  The  more 
Canadian  teachers  see  of  their  own  land  and  the 
Mother  country,  the  better  and  broader  will  be  the 
instruction  given  youthful  Canadians.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  imaginative  mind  may  '  voyage  in  an 
atlas,'  as  Stevenson  says ;  but  how  much  better 
when  that  imaginative  mind,  accompanied  by  its 
body,  travels  in  regions  remote.  Every  mile  which 
our  teachers  can  travel  on  a  holiday  tour  means 
brighter  days  in  the  Canadian  schoolroom  and  a 
wider  outlook  for  the  next  generation." 


"  What  Shall  a  Boy  do  with  His  Vacation  ?  "  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  The  plan  is  to  establish  boys' 
camps  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  youngsters  could 
live  under  canvas  and  get  a  genuine  bit  of  simple 
life,  with  plenty  of  fishing,  swimming,  rowing  and 
other  outdoor  sports,  while  instruction  in  wood- 
craft and  in  nature  studies  makes  the  camps 
veritable  schools  of  the  wilds,  such  as  would  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  advocates  of  the  simple  life.  A  postal 
card  to  J.  Quinian,  D.  P.  A.,  Bonaventure  Station, 
Montreal,  will  secure  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  with- 
out cost 


Portrait  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin. 

No  more  suitable  portrait  for  the  Empire  Day 
number  of  the  Review  could  be  selected  than  that 
of  Dr.  Parkin,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  our  readers. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Parkin  was  selected 
as  commissioner  to  Canada  and  Australia  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favour  of  Imperial  Federation, 
a  mission  for  which  he  was  by  nature  and  talents 
eminently  fitted.  For  years  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  exalted  position,  he  had,  been  an  advo- 
cate with  voice  and  pen  of  a  more  intimate  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies. 
His  intense  energy  and  extraordinary  capacity  for 
work,  his  readiness  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  com- 
bined with  a  rare  bonhomie,  have  ensured  him  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  every  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire which  he  has  visited,  and  where  his  name  is 
now  almost  a  household  word  on  account  of  his 
speeches  and  writings. 

During  more  recent  years,  his  position  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  has  brought 
him  in  close  touch  with  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  for  which  his  previous 
training  as  a  teacher,  and  a  potent  influence  which 
he  has  always  possessed  in  moulding  the  character 
of  youth,  has  given  him  special  qualifications. 

No  better  illustration  of  Dr.  Parkin's  busy  life 
can  be  given  than  the  books  on  Canada  and  the 
Empire  which  he  has  written.  These  contributions 
are  the  output  of  a  man  intense  and  earnest  in  his 
convictions,  quick  to  seize  upon  every  salient  point 
of  a  position  or  argument,  and  deriving  his  impres- 
sions from  personal  observation  and  contact  with 
leading  people  throughout  the  Empire.  His  little 
book,  "  Round  the  Empire,"  has  just  been  reprinted 
for  the  twentieth  time,  an  evidence  of  the  educative 
influence  which  it  has  exercised  and  continues  to 
exercise. 

A  list  of  Dr.  Parkin's  works,  in  the  order  of  their 
publication,  is  here  given,  chiefly  to  show  what  a 
man  almost  constantly  engaged  in  an  engrossing 
public  life  may  accomplish :  "  Round  the  Empire  " 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  "  The  Problem  of  National  Unity" 
(Macmillan)  ;  "The  Great  Dominion,"  Reprint  of 
Articles  written  for  the  London  Times  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  "  Life  of  Edward  Thring,"  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham,  2  vols.  (Macmillan);  "Life  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  "  (Morang  &  Co.) 
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Edacational   Reports. 

Superintendent  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay's  report  of 
the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending  31st 
July,  1907,  is  interesting  reading.  The  number  of 
schools  open  in  the  province  was  2,465,  the  largest 
in  its  history.  Coupled  with  this  gratifying 
announcement  is  another,  quoted  from  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
to  the  effect  that  Nova  Scotia  shows  the  largest 
attendance  at  school,  for  the  population,  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  year 
was  2,616.  Of  these,  less  than  half,  1,033,  were 
normal  trained,  a  serious  defect  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  province.  The  majority  of  the  481  new 
teachers  who  entered  the  service  last  year  were  un- 
trained, and  about  one-fourth  of  the  teachers,  688, 
had  an  experience  of  one  year  only,  or  less.  During 
the  year  male  teachers  decreased  by  12  and  female 
teachers  increased  by  60.  The  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  now  354  to  2,272.  The 
average  salaries  increased  during  the  year,  the  most 
marked  increase  being  for  B  and  C  male  teachers. 
There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  salaries  of  class 
A  and  D  female. 

The  total  annual  enrolment  of  pupils  was  100,007 
and  the  daily  average  attendance  57,173,  both  of 
which  show  a  slight  decrease  from  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  public 
education  was  $1,040,804.94. 

Retiring  annuities  to  teachers  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  have  served  thirty  or  thirty-five  years, 
have  come  into  operation.  These  range  from  $60 
to  $150,  acording  to  class.  These;  amounts  may  be 
supplemented  by  local  additions.  The  city  of 
Halifax  is  the  first  to  organize  a  local  supplement, 
and  raises  sufficient  to  produce  a  maximum  annuity 
of  $600  for  the  highest  class. 

The  amount  expended  for  each  pupil  in  average 
attendance  is  $17.64  in  Nova  Scotia;  $24.97  in 
Ontario;  $47.40  in  New  York  State;  $6.51  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  reports  of  the  normal  school  and  from  the 
different  inspectors  and  from  the  supervisor  of 
Halifax  city  schools  are  interesting  and  instructive 
reading.  Dr.  MacKay  deals  with  the  various 
phases  of  education  which  came  under  his  notice 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  particular  with  technical 
schools  and  colleges.    The  comparisons  instituted 


and  the  lessons  drawn  from  his  visit  have  been 
carefully  elaborated  by  Dr.  MacKay,  and  furnish 
suggestive  data. 


Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Anderson's  report  of 
education  in  Prince  Edward  Island  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1907,  shows  the  number  of 
schools  open  479,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  572,  one  less  than  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  19.036,  and  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  60.63.  The  total  expenditure 
lor  public  education  during  the  year  was  $170,- 
326.62,  and  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  in  aver- 
age attendance  $14.24.  Of  this  amount,  $1030 
was  paid  by  government. 

Dr.  Anderson  deplores  the  low  salaries  paid  to 
teachers,  and  concludes  that  "  the  teacher  is  the  only 
salaried  individual  that  the  ordinary  economic  laws 
do  not  seem  to  touch." 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  during  the 
year.  Dr.  Anderson  is  warranted  in  saying  that 
sound  progress  has  been  made;  the  discipline  in 
schools  is  excellent,  and  the  results  in  most  of  the 
branches  studied  show  careful  and  effective 
teaching. 


The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Quebec,  M.  Boucher  de  la  Bruere,  is  a  docu- 
ment of  over  500  pages,  containing  an  exhaustive 
resume  of  the  conditions  of  education  in  that  pro- 
vince. The  year  1906-07  was  a  year  of  fiftieth 
anniversaries  in  Quebec,  witnessing  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  the  foundation  of  the  Laval,  McGill  and 
Jacques  Cartier  normal  schools,  and  the  dose  of 
the  honourable  career  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Robins,  who 
finished  fifty  years  of  educational  work  in  connec- 
tion with  McGill  normal  school  from  its  opening  in 

1857- 

The  lack  of  male  teachers  in  Quebec  is  felt  there, 
a.=.  in  other  provinces,  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  education  of  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age. 


The  report  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  held  in  Toronto, 
July,  1907,  contains  minutes  of  proceedings  and  the 
papers  and  addresses  and  abstracts  of  papers  given. 
The  total  membership  was  326,  made  up  as  follows : 
British  Columbia,  18;  Alberta,  64;  Saskatchewan, 
44;  Manitoba,  113;  Ontario,  62;  Quebec,  3;  New 
Brunswick,  12;  Nova  Scotia,  10. 
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Canadian  Literature— V. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Poems  of  Jean  Blewett  * 

Jean  Blewett  has  been  called  "the  sweetest  of 
Canada's  poets."  Such  phrases  as  these  are  not 
always  as  easy  either  to  justify  or  explain,  as  they 
are  to  pronounce;  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  entering  upon  comparisons.  A  study 
of  Mrs.  Blewett's  poems  disposes  us  to  apply  the 
adjective  "  sweet "  rather  to  the  nature  which  her 
verses  reveal  than  to  their  lyric  quality.  We  find 
singing  power  of  a  much  higher  degree  in  others 
among  our  Canadian  poets.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  her  in  this  respect,  for  instance,  with 
Lampman  or  with  Carman.  Nor  is  there  among 
her  lyrics  any  strain  that  sings  as  does  Isabella 
Valancy  Crawford's  "  Master  Builder."  But  her 
verses,  if  not  always  of  sustained  sweetness  and 
smoothness,  are  often  very  touching  and  impressive 
by  the  sincerity  which  rings  in  them — the  sincerity 
of  a  sweet  and  loving  woman,  with  a  happy,  whole- 
some view  of  life.  Mrs.  Blewett,  though  her 
parents  were  Scotch,  and  her  husband  an  English- 
man, is  herself  one  of  the  "  native-born,"  of  whom 
she  sings.  Born  at  Scotia,  on  Lake  Erie,  she  was 
educated  at  the  collegiate  institute  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  and  began  to  write  while  very  young,  her 
first  volume  of  poems,  "  Out  of  the  Depths,"  ap- 
pearing when  she  was  but  seventeen  years  old.  She 
has  written  a  good  deal,  in  both  prose  and  verse, 
for  American  magazines,  and  has  become  very 
favourably  known  in  the  United  States.  In  a  re- 
view of  "  Heart  Songs  "  in  the  Canadian  Magazine 
for  December,  1897,  Stanley  Waterloo  quotes  the 
following  comment  on  Jean  Blewett  by  Eugene 
Field : 

Once  upon  a  time  a  great  number  of  writers  were  send- 
ing out  their  thoughts  to  the  world  in  prose  and  verse. 
Once  in  a  while  among  their  high  notes  and  their  low 
notes,  good  prose  and  bad  prose,  there  would  be  found 
something  so  fresh  and  fair  and  subtle  that  everyone  paid 
attention  to  it,  and  by  and  by  began  to  watch  for  it,  and  to 
question,  "  Who  is  the  maker  of  it  ?  "  "  She  is  old,"  said 
one,  "  only  years  could  teach  her  the  sweetness  and  fullness 
and  sadness  of  life."  "  She  is  grave,"  said  another,  "  she 
strikes  the  minor  key  in  a  practised  hand."  "  She  is  a 
strange,  happy  creature,"  said  yet  another,"  the  birds  sing 


*  Heart  Songs.  By  Jean  Blezuctt.  Second  Edition. 
Toronto :  George  N.  Morang,  1898. 

The  Cornflower  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Blewett. 
Toronto :  William  Briggs,  1906. 


aloud  and  all  the  world  laughs  in  some  of  her  songs." 
But  the  wise  man  said,  "  She  is  a  nun,  for  she  could  not 
tell  of  heaven  as  she  does  had  she  not  climbed  to  its 
heights  by  holy  living." 

Then  one  day,  she,  Jean  Blewett,  came  among  them  in 
the  body,  and  lo!  she  was  just  a  girl,  sweet  faced,  clear 
voiced;  holding  unconsciously  the  God-given  dower,  a  poet's 
soul. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  strains  in 
Mrs.  Blewett's  poems,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  what  we  have  said  of  her  happy  outlook,  that 
she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  wrongs  and  pain  of  life. 
There  is  a  sternness  and  hot  indignation  in  such 
poems  as  "Slander,"  "Envy"  and  "The  Trust" 
far  removed  from  any  blind  and  weak  optimism. 
This  world  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  neither  a  place 
where  we  may  rest  in  satisfaction,  nor  one  where 
our  only  hope  hes  in  escape  to  a  better,  but  one  of 
mingled  joy  and  grief,  right  and  wrong,  which  it 
is  our  work  to  make  happier  and  better.  We  find 
the  expression  of  this  in  the  following  poem  on 
"  Life's  Grandest  Things  :  " 

What  is  the  grandest  work  of  all  ? 

The  work  that  comes  every  day : 
The  work  that  waits  us  on  every  hand 
Is  work  that,  for  us,  is  truly  grand, 

And  the  love  of  work  is  our  pay. 

What  is  the  highest  life  of  all? 

It  is  living,  day  by  day, 
True  to  ourselves  and  true  to  the  right, 
Living  the  truth  from  dawn  till  the  night, 

And  the  love  of  truth  for  our  pay. 

What  is  the  grandest  thing  of  all? 

Is  it  winning  heaven  some  day? 
No,  and  a  thousand  times  say  No; 
'Tis  making  this  old  world  thrill  and  glow 
With  the  sun  of  love,  till  each  shall  know 
Something  of  heaven  here  below. 

And  God's  well  done  for  our  pay. 

And  again  in  "  Discontent,''  which  seems  to  ug 
to  exhibit  her  finest  qualities : 

My  soul  spoke  low  to  Discontent : 

Long  hast  thou  lodged  with  me. 
Now,  ere  the  strength  of  me  is  spent, 

I  would  be  quit  of  thee. 

Thy  presence  means  revolt,  unrest, 

Mfans  labour,  longing,  pain ; 
Go,  leave  me,  thou  unwelcome  guest, 

Nor  trouble  me  again. 

I  longed  for  peace — for  peace  I  cried ; 

You  would  not  let  her  in ; 
No  room  was  there  for  aught  beside 

The  turmoil  and  the  din. 
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I  longed  for  rest,  prayed  life  might  yield 

Soft  joy  and  dear  delight; 
You  urged  me  to  the  battlefield 

And  flung  me  in  the  fight. 

We  two  part  company  to-day, 

Now,  ere  my  strength  be  spent, 
I  open  wide  my  doors,  and  say, 
"  Begone,  thou  Discontent !  " 

Then  something  strong  and  sweet  and  fair 
Rose  up  and  made  reply: 
"  Who  gave  you  the  desire  to  dare 
And  do  the  right  ?    'Twas  I !  " 

The  coward  soul  craves  pleasant  things. 

Soft  joys  and  dear  delights — 
I  scourged  you  till  you  spread  your  wings 

And  soared  to  nobler  heights. 

You  know  me  but  imperfectly — 

My  surname  is  Divine; 
God's  own  right  hand  did  prison  me 

Within  this  soul  of  thine, 

Lest  thou,  forgetting  work  and  strife. 

By  human  longings  prest, 
Shouldst  miss  the  grandest  things  of  life, 

Its  battles  and  unrest. 

A  strong  religious  faith  and  hope  show  them- 
selves in  her  work,  notably  in  "  The  Mother," 
"  Thankfulness,"  "  The  King's  Gift,"  and  in  "  The 
Ghosts  of  Night,"  which  we  quote  below,  omitting 
the  refrain: 

When  we  were  children,  long  ago. 

And  crept  to  bed  at  close  of  day. 
With  backward  glance  and  footstep  slow, 

Though  all  aweary  with  our  play. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  room — 

The  little  room  with  window  deep — 
Would  fill  with  shadows  and  with  gloom, 

And  fright  us  so  we  could  not  sleep? 

We  could  but  cover  up  our  head. 

And  listen  to  our  heart's  wild  beat — 
Such  dreadful  things  about  our  bed. 

And  no  protection  save  a  sheet! 
Then  slept,  and  woke  quite  unafraid 

The  sun  was  shining,  and  we  found 
Our  shadows  and  our  ghosts  all  laid, 

Our  world  a  glorious  playing-ground. 

We  are  but  children  still,  the  years 

Have  never  taught  us  to  be  bold, 
For  mark  our  trembling  and  our  fears 

When  sometimes,  as  in  days  of  old, 
We  in  the  darkness  He  awake. 

And  see  come  stealing  to  our  side 
A  ghostly  throng — the  grave  Mistake, 

The  Failure  big,  the  broken  Pride. 


How  close  they  creep !    How  big  they  loom ! 

The  task  which  waits,  the  cares  which  creep ! 
A  child,  affrighted  in  the  gloom, 

We  fain  would  hide  our  heads  and  weep. 
When  lo!  the  coward  fear  is  gone — 

The  golden  sunshine  fills  the  air. 
And  God  has  sent  us  with  the  dawn 

The  strength  and  will  to  do  and  dare. 

In  her  narrative  poems,  Mrs.  Blewett  shows  a 
good  deal  of  skill  in  telling  a  story,  and  considerable 
command  of  both  pathos  and  humour,  as  in  "Jack  " 
and  in  "  Christy  and  the  Pipers."  In  the  latter 
poem  the  old  Highland  woman,  after  a  score  of 
years,  hears  again  the  pipes  of  a  Highland  regiment. 
She  says  to  her  husband : 

There  are  only  harps  in  heaven,  I'm  told, 

And  maybe  I  shouldn't  say  it; 
For  ai  harp  of  gold's  a  wondrous  thing 

In  a  hand  that's  skilled  to  play  it. 

But  those  highland  lads,  'twas  the  pibroch's  call 

They  heard  morning,  noon  and  even. 
And  the  pibroch's  call,  I  believe  in  my  heart. 

They  will  hear  in  the  streets  of  heaven. 

O,  a  harp  where  an  angel  strikes  the  strings 

Is  softer  and  sweeter,  but  try 
As  I  will,  I  cannot  fancy  a  harp 

In  the  hands  of,  say,  Peter  MacKay. 

Some  of  her  pictures  of  Canadian  country  life, 
for  example,  "  Chore  Time,"  "  The  Preacher  Down 
at  Coles,"  and  "  The  Old  Man's  Visit,"  are  very 
vivid  and  "homely"  in  the  pleasant  sense  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  the  word  "  homeliness  "  in  that  sense  is 
the  best  epithet  to  apply  to  that  quality,  which 
probably  attracts  her  readers  most  strongly,  a  sweet 
wholesomeness  in  dealing  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  struggles  and  failures  and  successes  of 
our  everyday  life.  In  her  persistent  belief  that  life 
is  worth  while,  and  that  the  happiness  more  than 
outweighs  the  sorrow,  we  may  point  to  the  poem 
called  in  "  Heart  Songs  "  "  A  Sunset  Talk,"  but  re- 
written, and  appearing  in  a  much  shorter  and  more 
artistic  form  in  "  The  Cornflower  "  as  "  The  Part- 
ing:" 

One  summer's  morning  I  heard  a  lark 
Singing  to  heaven,  a  sweet-throated  bird; 

One  winter's  night  I  was  glad  in  the  dark. 
Because  of  the  wondrous  song  I  had  heard. 

The  joy  of  life,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Is  my  love,  my  laughter,  my  smiles  and  tears ; 

When  I  have  gone  on  the  long,  strange  way, 
Let  these  stay  with  you  through  all  the  years — 
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These  be  the  lark's  song.     What  is  love  worth 
That  cannot  crowd,  in  the  time  that's  given 

To  two  like  us  on  this  gray  old  earth, 
Such  bHss  as  will  last  till  we  reach  heaven? 

Dear  one,  think  oft  of  the  full,  glad  years, 
And,  thinking  of  them,  forget  to  weep. 

Whisper  :  "  Remembrance  holds  no  tears  !  " 
And  kiss  my  mouth  when  I  fall  on  sleep. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Mrs.  Blewett's  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  poems  which  we  considered 
last  month,  and  with  an  extract  from  her  verses  on 
Archibald  Lampinan  we  will  close  this  brief  review 
of  her  work : 

You  sing  of  winter  gray  and  chill. 
Of  silent  stream  and  frozen  lake. 
Of  naked  woods,  and  winds  that  wake 
To  shriek  and  sob  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

And  straight  we  breathe  the  bracing  air. 
And  see  stretched  out  before  our  eyes 
A  white  world  spanned  by  brooding  skies. 

And   snowflakes  drifting  everywhere. 

You  sing  of  tender  things  and  sweet. 
Of  field,  of  brook,  of  flower,  of  bush, 
The  lilt  of  bird,  the  sunset  flush. 

The  scarlet  poppies  in  the  wheat. 

Until  we  feel  the  gleam  and  glow 
Of  summer  pulsing  through  our  veins, 
And  hear  the  patter  of  the  rains. 

And  watch  the  green  things  sprout  and  grow. 

You  sing  of  joy,  and  we  do  mark 
How  glad  a  thing  is  life,  and  dear ; 
Of  snow,  and  we  seem  to  hear 

The  sound  of  sobbing  in  the  dark. 


Canada's  Call. 


Loud  as  the  voice  of  her  deep  booming  waters. 
Clear  as  the  hit  of  her  song  birds  in  May, 

Canada  calls  to  her  sons  and  her  daughters : 
Lift  high  your  standard  of  manhood  to-day. 

Here  in  the  dawn  of  a  great  nation's  morning. 
Rings  the  clear  voice  of  our  country's  appeal, 

Calling  for  heroes  whose  self-interest  scorning, 
Do  what  they  know  and  dare  what  they  feel. 

Canada  calls !     Then  let  the  response  be 
One  that  shall  honour  our  g'orious  land ; 

Let  us  be  all  we  would  pray  that  our  sons  be, 
All  that  our  hopes  and  traditions  demand. 

Not  in  the  wealth  of  her  prairies  so  peerless. 

Not  in  her  output  of  silver  and  gold. 
But  in  a  people,  free,  righteous  and  fearless. 

Lies  her  supremest  of  treasures  untold. 

Pure  as  the  gold  in  the  heart  of  her  mountains. 
Strong  as  her  torrents  that  leap  to  the  sea. 

Straight  as  the  P(ine  tree  and  clear  as  her  fountains. 
Honest  and  fearless,  face — forward  and  free. 

— Selected. 


The  Native  Born. 

There's  a  thing  we  love  to  think  of  when  the  summer  days 

are  long. 
And  the  summer  winds  are  blowing,  and  the  summer  sun 

is  strong. 
When   the  orchards  and  the  meadows   throw  their   frag- 
rance on  the  air. 
When  the  grain-fields  flaunt  their  riches,  and  the  glow  is 
everywhere. 

Something  sings  it  all  the  day, 
Canada,  fair  Canada, 
And  the  pride  thrills  through  and  through  us, 
'Tis  our  birthplace,  Canada ! 

There's  a  thing  we  love  to  think  of  when  the  frost  and  ice 

and  snow 
Hold  high  carnival  together,  and  the  biting  north  winds 

blow. 
There's  a  thing  we   love   to  think  of  through  the  bitter 

winter  hours, 
For  it  stirs  a  warmth  within  us — 'tis  this  fair  young  land 
of  ours. 

Something  sings  it  all  the  day, 
Canada,  fair  Canada, 
And  the  pride  thrills  through  and  through  us, 
'Tis  our  birthplace,  Canada! 
Ours  with  all  her  youth  and  promise,  ours  with  all  her 

strength  and  might. 
Ours  with  all  her  mighty  waters  and  her  forests  deep  as 

night. 
Other  lands  may  far  outshine  her,  boast  more  charms  than 

she  can  claim, 
But  this  young  land  is  our  own  land,  and  we  love  her  very 
name. 

Something  sings  it  all  the  day, 
Canada,  fair  Canada, 
And  the  pride  thrills  through  and  through  us, 
'Tis  our  birthplace,  Canada !  ^ 

Let  the  man  born  in  old  England  love  the  dear  old  land 

the  most. 
For  what  spot  a  man  is  born  in,  of  that  spot  he's  fain  to 

boast ; 
Let  the  Scot  look  back  towards  Scotland  with  a  longing  in 

his  eyes. 
And    the    exile    from    old    Erin    think    her    green    shores 
naradise. 
Native  born  are  we,  are  we, 
Canada,  fair  Canada, 
And  the  pride  thrills  through  and  through  us, 
'Tis  our  birthplace,  Canada ! 
Well  we  love  that  sea-girt  island,  and  we  strive  to  under- 
stand 
All  the  greatness,  all  the  grandeur,  of  the  glorious  Mother 

Land; 
And  we  cheer  her  to  the  skies,  cheer  her  till  the  echoes 

start. 
For  the  old  land  holds  our  homage,  but  the  new  land  holds 
our  heart! 

Native  born  are  we,  are  we, 
Canada,  fair  Canada, 
And  the  pride  thrills  through  and  through  us, 

'Tis  our  birthplace,  Canada!       — Jean  Blewett. 
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Ontario, 


Quebec. 


Nova  Scotia 


New  Brunswick. 


Manitoba. 


P.  E.  Island. 


British  Columbia 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta. 


The  Arms  of  the  Provinces. 

By  J.  Vroom. 

The  assignment  of  armorial  ensigns  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  called  for  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  since  armorial  bear- 
ings have  now  been  granted  by  royal  warrant  to 
each  separate  province  of  the  Dominion,  "  for  the 
greater  honour  and  distinction  of  the  said  Province," 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  warrants,  we  may  very 
well  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble  of  learning 
what  these  armorial  bearings  are  and  how  to  read 
them. 

To  look  for  symbolism  in  every  coat  of  arms  is 
to  forget  that  originally  the  use  of  heraldic  charges 
was  merely  to  identify  a  mailed  warrior  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless,  such  charges  are  often 
significant ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  what  are 


called  territorial  arms.  In  the  arms  of  the  Can- 
adian provinces,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  significance 
which,  though  not  essential,  is  quite  obvious  and 
very  interesting. 

In  these  coats  of  arms,  of  course,  we  find  gold 
and  silver,  the  two  metals  used  in  heraldry,  respect- 
ively called  or  and  argent.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  three  colours,  namely  red,  blue  and  green, 
respectively  known  in  heraldic  terms  as  gules,  azure 
and  vert.  The  other  tinctures  more  or  less  used  in 
heraldry  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  Canadian 
arms.  Gules,  red,  is  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings  by  vertical  lines,  the  proper  conven- 
tional marking  for  this  tincture ;  azure,  blue,  by 
horizontal  lines ;  vert,  green,  by  diagonal  lines  in 
the  direction  which  on  a  map  we  would  say  was 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  Or,  gold,  is  marked  ' 
with    dots,  to    distinguish    it    from    argent,  silver,  • 
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which  is  left  unmarked.  With  the  help  of  the 
drawings,  we  can  interpret  the  blazons,  or  heraldic 
descriptions  of  the  arms. 

Ontario.  By  warrant  dated  the  26th  of  May, 
1868,  nearly  a  year  after  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces,  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  "  of 
her  princely  grace  and  special  favour,"  granted  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario  the  following  armorial 
ensigns:  Vert,  a  sprig  of  three  Leaves  of  Maple 
slipped  Or;  on  a  Chief  Argent  the  Cross  of  St. 
George.  Which  means  that  the  shield  is  of  vert, 
and  the  maple  leaves  of  or ;  that  is,  the  shield  green 
and  the  maple  leaves  gold.  The  word  slipped  refers 
to  the  stem,  and  means  cut  off  diagonally.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  brevity  of  heraldic  terms, 
which,  to  one  who  has  learned  their  use,  are  as 
beautifully  concise  and  clear  as  are  those  of  botany. 
The  chief  is  the  upper  part  of  the  shield.  In  this 
instance  it  is  argent,  silver;  and  it  bears  the  Cross 
of  St.  George,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  red. 
The  maple  leaf  is  a  well  known  Canadian  emblem, 
and  had  been  used  with  other  emblems  on  the  coin- 
age of  the  old  Province  of  Canada.  St.  George's 
Cross  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Loyalist 
settlers,  or  merely  to  British  connection.  Certainly 
it  adds  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  design.  (I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  the  maple  leaves  in  the 
illustration  more  true  to  nature  than  they  are  in  the 
official  drawing;  and,  I  think,  with  no  loss  in 
beauty  of  outline.)  "    - 

Quebec.  The  official  description  of  the  arms  of 
Quebec  reads:  Or,  on  a  Fess  Gules,  between  two 
Fleurs-de-lis  in  chief  Azure  and  a  sprig  of  three 
Leaves  of  Maple  slipped  Vert  in  base,  a  Lion  pas- 
sant gardant  Or.  The  first  word,  or,  tells  us  that 
the  shield  is  of  gold.  The  fess  is  the  bar  across 
the  middle  of  the  shield.  It  is  of  gules,  red;  and 
the  lion  is  or,  as  in  the  royal  arms  of  England. 
Passant  means  walking;  gardant  means  facing  the 
observer.  Three  golden  lilies  on  a  field  azure  were 
the  royal  arms  of  France.  To  Quebec,  then,  are 
fittingly  assigned  two  lilies  of  France  with  the 
colours  reversed,  the  third  fleur-de-lis  being  re- 
placed by  the  maple  leaves  of  Canada.  The  shield 
is  honoured  and  further  adorned  by  the  fess  with 
a  lion  of  England ;  the  whole  saying  as  clearly  as 
could  be  expressed  in  words  that  the  province  is  a 
French  province  in  Canada  which  the  Queen  deigned 
especially  to  honour  by  the  grant  of  a  lion  from  the 
royal  arms.  This  grant  of  arms  and  the  two  next 
following  were  included  in  the  same  warrant  v^ith 
that  of  the  arms  of  Ontario. 


Nova  Scotia.  Or,  on  a  Fess  wavy  Azure,  be- 
tween three  Thistles  proper,  a  Salmon  naiant 
Argent.  The  fess  wavy  azure,  suggesting  the  blue 
sea,  may  refer  to  the  maritime  position  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  to  its  being  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  beyond  the  sea.  The  salmon,  the  noblest 
of  fishes,  is  an  appropriate  device  which  needs  no 
strained  interpretation,  and,  probably  had  no  deeper 
meaning  than  that  of  belonging  to  the  sea.  It  is 
argent,  silver,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  the  blue. 
Naiant  means  swimming.  The  thistles  are  proper; 
that  is,  are  painted  in  their  true  colours.  Their  use 
in  this  connection  is  not  new,  for  a  thistle  appeared 
on  the  copper  coinage  of  Nova  Scotia  as  early  as 
1823 ;  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  name  of  the 
province,  the  thistle  being  a  well  known  badge  of 
old  Scotland. 

New  Brunswick.  Or,  on  Waves  a  Lymphad  or 
Ancient  Galley  with  oars  in  action  proper;  on  a 
Chief  Gules  a  Lion  passant  gardant  Or.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  old  coins  of  New  Brunswick  there 
is  a  full  rigged  ship  at  anchor.  Its  most  obvious 
meanings  are  maritime  position  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  lymphad  or  galley,  whether  sug- 
gested by  the  coins  or  not,  is  the  heraldic  equivalent 
of  the  ship,  and  conveys  the  same  meaning.  A 
picture  of  things  as  they  are  is  as  much  out  of  place 
in  a  coat  of  arms  as  in  a  stained  glass  window ;  and 
the  galley  and  waves,  therefore,  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  not  be  too  pictorial.  They  are  officially  de- 
scribed— to  use  the  right  word,  blazoned — as  above. 
The  galley  having  oars  in  action,  we  should  expect 
the  sail  to  be  furled.  In  the  official  drawing  -which 
accompanies  the  description,  however,  the  sail  is 
spread  and  filled  with  a  head  wind.  Though  the 
two  ends  of  the  galley  are  so  nearly  alike,  we  know 
which  is  the  fore,  under  the  general  rule  that  every- 
thing which  has  a  head  or  fore  part,  whether  advanc- 
ing or  not,  must  be  represented  as  heading  towards 
that  side  of  the  escutcheon  which  we  regard  as  the 
first  or  more  honourable.  Flags  and  sail  and  waves 
in  the  drawing  indicate  that  the  wind  is  blowing 
from  that  direction.  The  waves  fill  the  whole  width 
of  the  shield,  and  are  of  a  bluish  green ;  the  galley 
is  black,  the  flags  red,  and  the  sail  brown.  The 
province  having  been  named  in  honour  of  the  ruling 
dynasty,  the  House  of  Brunswick,  it  was  quite  ap- 
propriate that  it  should  have  in  chief  a  lion  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Dominion.  In  the  same  warrant  it  was 
ordered  that  the  arms  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
should  be  composed  of  "the  arms  of  the  said  four 
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provinces  quarterly."  No  other  arms  of  the 
Dominion  have  since  been  authorized;  and,  until 
some  later  arrangement  is  set  forth  by  authority,  the 
arms  of  the  first  four  provinces  only,  arranged  i 
Ontario,  2  Quebec,  3  Nova  Scotia,  and  4  New 
Brunswick,  will  remain  the  proper  arms  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Manitoba.  On  the  loth  of  May,  1905,  King 
Edward,  by  royal  warrant,  assigned  the  following 
armorial  ensigns  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba: 
Vert,  on  a  Rock  a  Buffalo  statant  proper;  on  a 
Chief  Argent  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The  buffalo, 
or  bison,  the  noblest  animal  of  the  western  plains, 
makes  an  appropriate  device  for  the  shield  of  the 
first  province  of  the  Great  West,  which  differs  from 
that  of  Ontario  only  in  having  this  device  instead 
of  the  maple  leaves.  Statant  means  standing.  In 
the  old  and  unauthorized  form  of  the  arms  of 
Manitoba,  a  form  which  made  its  appearance  soon 
after  the  province  was  admitted  to  the  confedera- 
tion, the  buffalo  was  represented  as  plunging  across 
the  field,  either  in  flight  or  in  attack  upon  some 
imaginary  enemy.  The  correct  and  more  dignified 
form  is  suggestive  of  strength  and  stability.  (My 
drawing  of  the  buffalo  may  be  too  tame.  It  is  not 
copied  from  the  official  drawing,  which  I  have  not 
seen;  but  is  drawn  from  published  photographs  of 
bisons  in  captivity.) 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Arms  were  granted  to 
the  Island  Province  on  the  30th  of  May,  1905.  They 
are  blazoned  thus :  Argent,  on  an  Island  Vert  to  the 
sinister  an  Oak  Tree  fructed,  to  the  dexter  thereof 
three  Oak  Saplings  sprouting,  all  proper ;  on  a  Chief 
Gules  a  Lion  passant  gardant  Or.  Dexter  means 
the  right  hand  and  sinister  the  left  of  the  person 
bearing  the  shield,  not  of  the  observer  who  is  facing 
it.  Fructed,  of  course,  is  fruited ;  and  sprouting  is 
growing  up.  A  tree  with  a  few  branches,  a  few 
oak  leaves  and  a  few  acorns  may  represent  the  oak, 
and  the  saplings  may  be  equally  simple  in  form. 
The  island  is  not  surrounded  by  water ;  it  is  merely 
a  green  patch  of  suitable  outline  on  the  silver  shield 
— a  suggestion  rather  than  a  representation.  Land- 
scape arms,  it  is  true,  are  not  unknown  in  heraldry ; 
but  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  degraded  form  of 
heraldry,  unworthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  art. 
The  device  for  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coat  of 
arms  is  taken  from  the  old  provincial  seal,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  province  by  imperial  order  m 
council  in  1769.  Its  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the 
colonies  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother 


Country.  The  motto  of  the  seal,  "  Parva  sub  in- 
genti,"  is  omitted;  for  a  motto,  though  it  may  be 
used  on  a  seal,  is  out  of  place  in  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  device  expresses  the  same  thought.  The  little 
ones  being  the  subject,  the  saplings  are  put  on  the 
dexter  side.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
that  a  transposition  of  the  trees,  making  the  parent 
oak  the  principal  figure,  would  be  decidedly  less 
complimentary  if  not  wholly  inappropriate.  As  the 
province  has  changed  its  name  since  1769,  and  now 
"bears  the  name  of  King  Edward's  grandfather,  it 
was  eminently  fitting  that  there  should  be  assigned 
to  it  the  addition  of  a  lion  from  the  royal  arms. 

A  curious  attempt  to  supply  armorial  bearings 
for  Prince  Edward  Island  was  made  some  years 
ago.  The  province,  it  would  appear,  was  indebted 
to  the  grace  and  favour  of  someone  in  Ontario  for 
an  unauthorized  coat  of  arms,  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  published  in  Toronto.  The  shield  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower — to  describe 
it  in  heraldic  terms  would  involve  more  definitions, 
and  would  give  it  rather  more  dignity  than  it 
deserves.  It  was  half  of  gold  and  half  of  silver: 
in  the  upper  half  was  a  sprig  of  oak  leaves,  hanging 
head  down,  suspended  by  a  cord;  in  the  lower,  a 
sprig  of  maple  leaves — a  violation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
alike  of  the  grammar  of  heraldry  and  of  the  first 
principles  of  decorative  design.  And  the  inartistic 
features  were  not  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  oak  should  be  hung,  or  hanged.  Other- 
wise, perhaps,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
sentiment;  but  the  presumption  of  such  an  attempt 
to  displace  the  old  badge  of  the  colony  by  offering 
a  very  bad  substitute  aroused  much  displeasure  in 
Charlottetown.  Happily  it  led  to  an  application  to 
the  authorities  in  England  for  duly  authorized 
armorial  ensigns.  The  present  coat  of  arms  of  the 
province  was  granted  in  response  to  this  appeal : 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  a  further  result  that  at  about 
the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  above,  the  arms  of 
Manitoba,  which  were  before  unauthorized,  were 
adopted  with  slight  changes  and  set  forth  by  royal 
warrant.  (To  L.  W.  Watson,  of  Charlottetown,  is 
due  the  credit  for  moving  in  the  matter  of  the 
appeal.) 

British  Columbia.  Some  years  ago,  the  executive 
council  of  British  Columbia  assumed  arms  for  that 
province,  taking  for  the  purpose,  without  any  altera- 
tion, the  lines  and  colors  of  the  Union  Jack  —  an 
achievement  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  British 
Columbia  governed  the  United  Kingdom.     To  this 
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they  added  a  chief  displaying  half  the  sun's  orb  and 
rays  on  a  background  of  wavy  bars.     The  sun — in 
the  language  of  blazon,  the  sun  in  his  splendour — 
was  not  the  setting  sun,  referring  to  geographical 
position,  but  the  rising  sun  of  prosperity ;  as   we 
should  learn  from  the  motto  adopted  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  an  explanation  were  needed:  "Splendor 
sine  occasu."    When  armorial  ensigns  for  the  pro- 
vince were  authorized  by  royal  warrant,  on  the  31st 
of  March,   1906,  it  appeared  that  the  College    of 
Arms   had   transposed    the    bearings,    placing   the 
Union  symbol  above  and  changing  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  crown  in  the  centre ;  a  change,  or  differ- 
ence, as  it  is  called,  being  needed ;  and  the  plan  of 
changing  the  tinctures  being  in  this  case  inadmis- 
sible.    There  is  an  artistic  gain,  too,  in  the  addition 
of  the  crown.     It  gives  a  rest  point  for  the  eye  amid 
the  confusing  lines  and  colours ;  and  a  touch  of  gold 
was    needed    to   balance    the    "  splendour "  below. 
The  official  description  is:  Argent  three  Bars  wavy 
Azure,    issuant     from    the     base    a     demi-Sun    in 
splendour    proper;    on  a    Chief   the    Union  Device 
charged  in  the  centre  point  with  an  Antique  Crown 
Or. 

Saskatchezvan.     The   armorial   bearings   of   Sas- 
katchewan  are   simple   and   beautiful.       They   are 
blazoned :  Vert,  three  Garbs  in  fess  Or ;  on  a  Chief 
of  the  last  a  Lion  passant  gardant  Gules.     A  garb 
is  a  sheaf,  and  in  fess  means  in  line  from  right  to 
left ;  so  this  description  tells  us  that  the  shield  is  of 
green  with  three  golden  wheat  sheaves  in  line  across 
it.     The    chief    has    a    lion    of    England    with    the 
colours   reversed.     The   royal   warrant   authorizing 
these  arms  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  August,  1906. 
Alberta.     Arms   were  granted  to  the   new   Pro- 
vince of  Alberta  on  the  30th  of  May,   1907.     The 
description   reads :  Azure,  in   front  of  a  range    of 
Snow  Mountains  proper  a  range  of  Hills  Vert,  in 
base  a  Wheatfield   surmounted  by   a   Prairie,  both 
also    proper;    on  a    Chief    Argent    a  St.  George's 
Cross.     A  landscape  broad  and  fair;  nevertheless, 
all  that  has  been  said  against  landscape  arms  as  a 
violation  of  good  taste  and  good  heraldry  applies 
with  full  force  to  these.     Someone  wishing  to  see 
mountains  and    prairie    pictured  in  the    provincial 
coat  of    arms    has    evidently    tried    to    get    official 
sanction  for  it ;  and,  perhaps  after  some  delay,  has 
succeeded.    The  result  is  not  pleasing,  though  saved 
from    positive    ugliness    by    the  clear    lines  of    St. 
George's  Cross.     Not  that  a  landscape  may  not  be 
beautiful,  nor  that  the  one  under  consideration  is 


devoid  of  beauty;  but  a  coat  of  arms  is  to  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  and  must  be  judged  accordingly. 
Only  sharp  and  clear  devices  can  give  a  good  effect 
in  a  distant  view.  It  has  puzzled  the  officials  of  the 
Herald's  College  to  describe  these  arms  in  heraldic 
terms.  In  the  official  drawing  the  prairie  is  brown, 
with  patches  of  dark  green  that  are  supposed  to  be 
clumps  of  bushes.  The  wheatfield  is  yellow  and 
brown.  (The  illustration  is  from  a  copy  of  the 
official  drawing  signed  by  the  York  Herald,  which 
was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Doughty,  Dominion 
Archivist.) 

A  grouping  of  the  arms  of  the  nine  provinces  in 
one  shield,  though  not  authorized,  is  quite  allowable. 
Since  there  is  no  authorized  arrangement  of  them, 
you  are  at  liberty,  if  you  wish,  to  draw  them  with 
the  arms  of  your  own  province  in  the  centre,  which 
is  the  place  of  honour,  grouping  the  others  around 
in  any  order  that  is  pleasing.  In  doing  this,  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  use  colour  before  you  can 
decide  upon  a  well  balanced  and  satisfactory 
arrangement. 


Whatever  the  fluctuations  of  feeling  may  be,  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  future  that  Canada  can 
have,  can  hope  for,  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
Canadians  are  ever  going  to  get,  the  greatest  privi- 
leges they  are  ever  going  to  enjoy,  are  going  to  be 
gained  by  them  if  they  remain  under  the  British 
flag  and  in  the  closest  possible  union  with  the  great 
constitutional  and  political  traditions  which  on  the 
northern  half  of  this  hemisphere  have  never  been 
broken.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pride  of  Canadians  to 
retain  them. — Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin's  "  Address  to  Can- 
adians," Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.,  1908. 


A  Review  advertiser  says :"  You  set  up  the  best 
advertisement  of  any  educational  journal  in  Can- 
ada." Another :  "  I  must  compliment  you  on  the 
way  that  you  have  set  up  our  advertisements ;  they 
are  very  satisfactory  indeed."  A  reader  says :  "  I 
find  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Review  as  inter- 
esting as  its  reading  matter.  They  contain  no  dis- 
gusting pictures  or  quack  medicine  advertisements 
or  fakes  to  catch  unwearv  teachers." 


The   Review  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,    a 
powerful  factor  in  educational  advancement. 

A.  Superintendent. 
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Songrs  for  Empire  Day. 

••  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "  Land  of  My  Fathers,"  "  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech,"  "The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls," 
"  The  Maple  Leaf,"  and  the  following,  which  may  be  sung 
to  the  air  of  "  God  Save  the  King :  " 

Son^  of  Empire. 

God  bless  our  Empire  vast; 
O'er  it  Thy  mercy  cast. 

Protecting  Power ; 
May  every  colony — 
And  each  dependency — 
Be  true  to  all,  and  Thee ; 

Their  shield  and  tower. 
Where  northern  lights  do  glow 
On  glacier,  berg  and  snow, 

In  Arctic  zone; 
Where  the  fierce  Tropic  pains; 
Where  fall  torrential  rains; 
O'er  range  and  torrid  plains — 

Reign,  Thee  alone ! 
God  bless  our  Motherland ; 
May  she  for  ever  stand. 

Home  of  the  free; 
Head  of  all  nations'  laws; 
First  in  each  noble  cause 
Averter  still  of  wars; 

Make  her  to  be. 
Bless  Thou  our  Sovereign  King; 
May  his  reign  ever  bring 

Honour  and  peace; 
And  though  the  seas  divide. 
Let  every  branch  abide 
Staunch  to  its  source  and  guide ; 

And  strong  in  Thee. 


The  Children's  Song: 

BY   RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

[May  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Sun  of  My  Soul,' 
Land  of  our  Birth,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be; 
When  we  are  grown  and  take  our  place. 
As  men  and  women  with  our  race. 

Father  in  Heaven  who  lovest  all. 
Oh  help  Tli;.   children  when  they  call ; 
That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age. 
An  undefi'ed  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth. 
With  steadfastness  and  careful  truth; 
That,  in  our  time,  1  hy  Grace  may  give 
The  Truth  whereby  the  Nations  live. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  alway, 
Qjntrolled  and  cleanly  night  and  day; 
That  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise. 
No  maimed  or  worthless  sacrifice. 

Teach  us  to  look  in  all  our  ends. 
On  Thee  for  judge,  and  not  our  friends; 
That  we,  with  Thee,  may  walk  uncowed 
By  fear  or  favour  of  the  crowd. 


etc.] 


Teach  us  the  Strength  that  cannot  seek. 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak; 
That,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man's  strength  to  comfort  man's  distress. 

Teach  us  delight  in  simple  things. 
And  mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs; 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 
And  love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun ! 

Land  of  our  Birth,  our  Faith,  our  Pride, 

For  whose  dear  sake  our  fathers  died; 

O  Motherland,  we  pledge  to  thee. 

Head,  heart  and  hand  through  the  years  to  be ! 


Canada's  Love  for  Britain. 

We  love  these  little  lonely  isles, 

Which  nestle  in  the  sea. 
We  love  their  towers  and  bulwarks  grand; 

Their  glorious  minstrelsy. 

We  love  old  England's  bosky  dells. 

Proud  Scotia's  mountains  hoar. 
Sweet  Erin's  fields  of  "  living  green,'' 

Their  history  and  their  lore. 

Dear  Avon's  banks  where  "  free  to  roam," 
Sweet  songs,  sang  glorious  "  Will," 
"  Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon  " 
Where  "  Rab's  "  ghost   wanders  still. 

Where  "  Irish  Nora's  eyes  grow  dim," 
When  Moore's  sweet  songs  of  love. 

Suffuse  their  mystic  influence  round. 
Like  incense  from  above. 

The  cities  by  "  Old  Father  Thames," 
Whence  wea'th  and  learning  flow. 

The  silver  Forth,  "  Dunedin's  towers," 
Their  glamor  and  their  glow. 

The  ancient  hills  of  proud  Argylc, 

Loch  Katrine's  rugged  shore ; 
Where  Scott  writ  sweet  of  love  and  hate. 

To  charm  us  evermore. 
Where  angry  Scot,  in  ancient  kilt, 

Descended  from  the  North, 
With  slogan  cry,  and  barbarous  shout. 

To  drive  the  Southern  forth. 
When  tartan'd  clans,  fierce  hattle  made. 

With  buckler  and  claymore ; 
Where  Melrose  shed  her  mystic  light, 

Amidst  the  clash  of  war. 
In  thought  we  fly  to  Flodden  Field, 

Where  Scotia's  nob'est  fell, 
'Gainst  serried  ranks  of  the  gallant  South, 

As  ancient  legends  tell. 
We  glory  in  Great  Britain's  fame. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  fair, 
Her  mighty  strength,  her  vast  renown. 

And  her  protecting  care. 
So  we,  "  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever," 

With  loyal  voices  sing. 
In  union  with  each  ratriot's  song, 
"  God  Save  our  Gracious  King."  — Robert  Stark. 
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Our  Flag. 

[Extracts  from  a  school  boy's  song  on  Empire  Day.] 

The  sun,  as  he  pursues  his  course. 

Doth  never  turn  his  back 
On  all  the  lands  of  all  the  earth 

That  fly  the  Union  Jack. 

'Tis  seen  to-day  at  Esquimalt, 

Again  at  Halifax, 
And  where  the  great  Laurentians 

Resound  the  woodman's  axe. 

'Tis  seen  in  the  great  inland  plains, 

Where  sounds  of  peace  are  heard ; 
'Tis  seen  within  the  Arctic  ring. 

Far  and  beyond  the  bird. 

The  Ganges  banks  receive  its  shade, 

Its  waters  splash  and  play; 
The  missionary  views  its  folds 

As  he  kneels  down  to  pray. 

From  lone  Australia's  outposts,  too, 

Its  triple  crosses  fly; 
It  stands  on  Melbourne's  silvery  beach. 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

From  New  South  Wales  to  "  No  man's  land  " 

The  gentle  breeze  it  claims; 
And  on  the  greyhounds  put  to  sea 

The  Empire's  watchword  reigns. 

O'er  Afric's  burning  sands  it  waves — 

Cross  of  Liberty; 
The  veldt  and  copje  bow  before 

The  flag  of  destiny. 

Pretoria  accepts  its  rule 

Full  willingly  to-day; 
^nd  proudly  claims  it  as  its  own. 

Though  once  put  far  away. 

And  so  in  every  corner  of 

This  good  old  earth,  we  find 
The  English  flag  is  always  there 

To  guard  and  keep  mankind. 

Oh,  then  for  our  beloved  King 

Let  this  great  Empire  pray. 
That  yet  for  many  years  to  come 

He  with  his  own  may  stay. 

— /.  Avard  Menzie,  Apohaqui,  N.  B. 


The   national   anthem   when   sung  in   Australia  will    in 
future  bear  the  following  additional  verse : 

Far  from  the  empire's  heart. 
Make  us  a  worthy  part, 

God  save  the  king ! 
Keep  us  for  ever  thine, 
Our  land  thy  southern  shrine. 
And  in  thy  grace  divine, 

God  save  the  king! 


A  Canadian  Folk  Song. 

The  doors  are  shut,  the  windows  fast. 
Outside  the  gust  is  driving  past. 
Outside  the  shivering  ivy  clings. 
While  on  the  hob  the  kettle  sings, — 
Margery,   Margery,  make  the  tea, 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  streams  are  hushed  up  where  they  flowed, 
The  ponds  are  frozen  along  the  road. 
The  cattle  are  housed  in  shed  and  byre. 
While  singeth  the  kettle  on  the  fire; 
Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea, 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  fisherman  on  the  bay  in  his  boat 
Shivers  and  buttons  up  his  coat; 
The  traveller  stops  at  the  tavern  door. 
And  the  kettle  answers  the  chimney's  roar — 
Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea, 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  firelight  dances  upon  the  wall. 

Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  outer  hall. 

And  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  that  fill  the  room. 

And  the  kettle  sings  in  the  glimmer  and  gloom — 

Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea, 

Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

—William  Wilfred  Campbell. 


Our  Dead    in  South  Africa. 

Day  of  battle  and  day  of  blood 
Found  you  steady  and  strong,  I  ween; 

Sons  of  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf, 
Face  to  the  foe,  you  died  for  the  Queen. 

Brave  boys,  our  boys,  filling  to-day 
Nameless  graves  upon  veldt  and  plain. 

Here's  to  your  memory,  gallant  and  true. 
Sons  of  our  soil,  who  thought  it  gain 

To  fight  and  win,  or  to  fight  and  fall ! 

Strong  of  purpose,  you  took  your  stand, 
Proved  with  your  life-blood  red  and  warm 

Canada's  faith  in  the  Motherland. 

Brave  boys,  our  boys,  this  have  you  done, 
Drawn  us  closer,  and  bound  us  fast; 

One  are  we  with  the  Isle  in  the  Sea, 
One  in  the  future,  the  present,  the  past. 

Brave  boys,  our  boys,  honour  we  owe. 
Honour  and  homage  a  mighty  debt — 

You  proved  our  love  and  our  loyalty — 
The  land  that  bore  you  will  not  forget; 

Canada's  soldiers,  Canada's  sons. 
The  land  that  bore  you  will  not  forget. 

— Jean  Blewett. 
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Professional  Reading  for  Teachers. 

/^  Bv  H.  P.  Dole,  B.  A.,  Teachers'  College,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  who  is  classed  among  the 
great  educators  of  modern  times,  divides  teachers 
Into  two  types — the  mechanical  and  the  progressive. 
The  former  undertakes  his  work  much  as  an  appren- 
tice would,  viz.,  through  imitation  of  others  rather 
than  upon  his  own  initiative.  His  schoolroom 
practice  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  application 
of  stock  devices  and  other  "tricks  of  the  trade" 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  some  third-rate  teacher's 
magazine  and  list  of  "  helps." 

The  progressive  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopts  the  laboratory  method  of  work.  He  reads 
only  the  standard  educational  works,  and  his  maga- 
zine will  be  of  the  Review  type,  viz.,  broadening 
and  progressive,  rather  than  the  narrowing  and 
retrogressive  in  its  effects.  While  such  a  teacher 
will  naturally  have  devices  in  his  schoolroom,  they 
will  not  be  of  the  patent  medicine  sort — a  cure-all 
to  be  applied  in  every  case.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  the  result  of  careful  analysis  of  the  best 
educational  theory,  and  an  attempt  to  put  such  into 
every-day  practice,  in  certain  situations,  where  they 
will  be  psychologically  most  effective. 

The  advice  given  me  by  the  first  inspector  who 
called  to  examine  my  school  was  the  same,  I  pre- 
sume, as  that  given  by  all  these  officials,  which  was 
to  make  a  point  of  purchasing  at  least   one   good 
professional    book   each   term,  and   thus  make   an 
intensive  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching    each 
subject  of  the  curriatlum.     I  must  confess  that  I 
was  not  then  conversant  with  the  many  good  things 
published  along  this  line,  and  it  is  with  a  view   to 
helping  other  teachers,  situated  as  I  was,  to  choose 
those  books  which  will  give  the  best  value  for  the 
amount  expended.     In  the  estimation  of  specialists 
in  elementary  education,  the  list  furnished  below 
will  prove  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  who  want 
pedagogical  reading,  which  shall  be  both  compre- 
hensive and  practical.     In  passing,  I  may  remind 
the  teachers  that  these  books  are  listed    by    the 
departments  of  education  in  Ontario  and  the  West- 
em  Provinces  for  use  in  their  normal  schools  and 
universities ;  hence  they  enter  free  of  duty. 

Every  teacher  should  be  conversant,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  great  educational  movements  which 
have  contributed  to  our  present  ideals.  A  study  of 
such  a  history  of  education  as  Prof.  Munroe  gives 
us  will  enable  any  teacher  to  not  only  check  up  his 
own  methods,  but  also  to  evaluate  the  "  fads   and 


frills  "  which  often  tend  to  creep  into  educational 
practice. 

Parallel  with  this  study  should  go  that  of  psycho- 
logy, which,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  is  made  to  read 
like  a  novel  by  such  men  as  Thorndike  and  James. 
The  former  author  has  a  companion  volume  on  the 
Principles  of  Teaching,  in  which  he  so  clearly  illus- 
trates how  a  knowledge  of  psychology  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  hundreds  of  schoolroom 
situations  which  all  teachers  must,  sooner  or  later, 
face  in  their  work. 

Three  books  by  Prof.  Dewey  that  will  prove  in- 
teresting in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they 
are  read  are  also  mentioned  below.  Unlike  most 
great  theorists,  Dr.  Dewey  has  succeeded  in  putting 
his  principels  into  practice  in  the  Chicago  university 
elementary  school.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  views  of  this  great  educator  are  accepted 
as  the  standard  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  Western  Canada,  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
For  teachers  who  find  their  work  has  been  of  the 
mechanical  rather  than  the  progressive  sort,  these 
books  will  prove  an  inspiration. 

Regarding  the  texts  on  methods,  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Some  of  the  best  articles  on  this  subject 
are  not  accessible  to  the  majority  of  teachers ;  hence 
all  magazine  references  have  been  omitted  from  the 
list.  As  it  now  stands,  the  selection  is  a  small  but 
representative  one,  taken  from  hundreds  of  publi- 
cations along  similar  lines : 

Monroe:     History   of   Education    ($1.50;    also   a   Briefer 

Course  at  90c.     Macmillan). 
Dewev,    John:     The    School    and    the    Child     (is.    net. 

Blackie  &  Son,  London). 
Dewey,  John  :  The  School  and  Society  ($1.00.    University   - 

ai  Chicago  Press). 
Dewey,  John  :  The  Educational  Situation  (soc.    University 

of  Chicago  Press). 
Thorndike,  E.  L.  :  Elements  of  Psychology  ($1.50.    A.  G. 

Seller,  New  York). 
Thorndike,  E.  L.  :  Principles  of  Teaching  ($1.25.     A.  G. 

Seiler,  New  York). 
James  :  Talks  to  Teachers  ($1.50.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New     / 

York).  ^ 

KiRKPATRiCK :  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study  ($1.25.    Mac-  \/''''^ 
millan).  , 

Bagley:  The  Educative  Process  ($1.25.    Macmillan).  t/''^ 

Bryant :  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  ($1.00.    Hough-  r/' 

ton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  New  York). 
Bryant:     Stories    to    Tell    to    Children   ($1.00.     Hough-   '^^ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York).  ^' 

Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott:    The    Teaching  of  English    L-- 

($1.50.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
Chubb:   The  Teaching  of  English  ($r.oo.     Macmillan).  ^  . 

Arnold:    Reading,  and  How  to  Teach  It  (?i.so.     Silver,       (^/ 
Burdett  &  Co.) 
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v   McMuRRAY :   Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Reading   (6oc. 
Macniillan). 
Barbour:  The  Teaching  of  EngHsh  Grammar  (30c.     Ginn 
&  Co.) 
K^McMurray:  Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Geography  (70c. 

Macmillan). 
I.-'^dway:  New  Basis  of  Geography  ($1.00.     Macmillan). 
^i^QEiKiE:  The  Teaching  of  Geography  (60c.     Macmillan). 
^^arker:   How  to   Study  Geography    ($1.50.     Appleton  & 

/  Co.) 

/'Hinsdale:    How    to    Study    and    Teach    History    ($1.50. 
/  Appleton). 

^[[.'^cMurray  :    Special   Methods  in  Teaching   History    (75c. 
/         Macmillan). 
.  ^MiTH :  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  ($1.00. 
Macmillan). 
Young  :    The    Teaching    of    Elementary    and    Secondary 
Mathematics  (80c.     Longmans). 
>/McLellan  &  Dewey:  The  Psychology  of  Number  ($1.50. 
Appleton  &  Co.) 
Ball:     Natural    Reading.     Manual    of    Instruction     (30c. 
Ginn  &  Co.) 
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The  Federation  of  Rural  Forces.— No.  IV. 

By  T.   Hunter  Boyd. 
The  Eastern  Migration. 

There  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  arrangement 
cf  Dominion  and  Provincial  responsibility,  inasmuch 
as  the  census  is  undertaken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  statistics  are  collected  by  provincial 
officers.  The  investigation  conducted  by  the  former 
is  thoroughgoing,  but  at  long  intervals;  the  latter 
are  gathered  more  frequently,  but  are  usually  less 
reliable,  because  it  is  optional  with  the  persons  from 
whom  information  is  sought  whether  they  will  fill 
in  particulars  or  not.  Hence  the  figures  given  in 
the  foregoing  articles  are  based  chiefly  upon  the 
census  of  1901,  and  the  tables  in  the  Statistical  Year 
Book  of  Canada. 

In  the  two  decades  from  1881-1901  the  migration 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  very  considerable ; 
so  great,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of  a  normal  birth-rate, 
and  the  increased  immigration,  the  total  population 
of  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  increased  only  23,000 
in  twenty  years.  Many  of  our  people  have  moved 
into  our  own  west;  perhaps  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  left  us  may  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  any  rate  the  last  census  of  the  United  States 
is  said  to  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  enumer- 
ated 2,500,000  Canadian  born  citizens. 

It  may  afford  some  consolation  to  hear  that  a  good 
class  of  people  from  the  United  States  are  coming 


in  by  way  of  the  western  states,  but  the  exodus 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  is  continuing, 
though  at  a  more  moderate  rate.  It  is  only  a  partial 
answer  to  say  that  it  is  natural  for  our  young 
people  to  get  into  our  towns  and  cities,  for  even 
these  attractions  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  more 
than  1,000  total  increase  of  population  for  the  whole 
of  these  provinces. 

In  respect  of  our  Canadian  west,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  been  sitting  on  a  branch  and  paying 
the  woodman  tq  cut  it  off ;  in  other  words,  the  east 
has  been  exploiting  the  west,  and  ensuring  its  own 
depletion.  The  knowledge  of  this  continual  drain 
upon  our  own  population  has  produced  many  un- 
desirable results. 

Some  Effects  of  the  Exodus. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  profess  to  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  opinion  that  if  many  of  our  bright- 
est and  best  sons  and  daughters  have  left  us,  they 
can  be  pointed  to  as  occupying  positions  of  dis- 
tinction. Others  again  declare  that  the  less  enter- 
prising at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  did  well 
to  go  from  our  midst,  as  we  were  thereby  less  cum- 
bered, and  assure  us  that  the  average  persons  who 
remain  are  likely  to  work  heartily  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  their  native  provinces.  It  is  grievous,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  upon  industries  that  have  been  re- 
linquished, the  many  vacant  schoolhouses,  and  the 
discontent  that  is  frequently  waging  an  unequal 
warfare  with  filial  regard.  If  we  looked  across  to 
Europe  and  found  a  country  with  the  area  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  its  variety  of  resources, 
and  climatic  condition,  and  discovered  that  with  a 
population  of  870,696  in  1881  it  was  still  below  the 
million  mark  in  1901,  what  would  be  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  should  arrive? 

If  we  considered  the  matter  long  enough,  we 
might  perhaps  decide  to  go  to  that  very  country  on 
the  assumption  that  its  native  population  were  slow 
to  perceive  that  they  were  really  well  off  if  they 
would  only  work  scientifically  and  intensively. 

We  must  seriously  question  if  a  right  idea  of 
manual  labor  has  been  consistently  held  forth,  and 
if  our  educational  policy  has  been  framed  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  those  who  would  be  independ- 
ent enough  to  resist  the  allurements  of  cities  and 
far-off  scenes.  There  has  been  very  little  co-opera- 
tion amongst  any  of  the  toilers,  and  modern  busi- 
ness methods  have  not  yet  been  fairly  tried.  We 
have  been  wasteful  of  our  forest  wealth,  the  fish- 
eries tend  to  develop  an  unsettled  type,  the  mineral 
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resources  have  not  yet  been  seriously  attacked,  and 
the  division  of  interest  and  energy  on  these  Hnes 
has  left  half-hearted  energies  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agriculturist.  Does  it  not  become  us  to  conduct 
the  most  searching  enquiry  to  prevent  any  further 
depletion  of  population  and  resources? 

Our  Duty  to  Those  Who  Remain. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  scholars  in  rural  dis- 
tricts are  "  short-timers,"  "  short-coursers,"  and  yet 
there  is  little  provision  made  for  elective  studies. 
If  a  youth  is  prevailed  to  return  to  the,  in  any 
cases,  lonely  unattractive  schoolhouse,  he  has  to 
cramp  himself  into  a  bench  beside  "  little  learners," 
and  fall  into  line  as  best  he  can  with  a  curriculum 
that  would  be  irreproachable  if  he  proposed  to  quit 
the  farm  and  home  and  go  into  a  city,  or  leave  the 
province. 

We  have  practically  no  provision  for  continuation 
schools  such  as  a  boy  would  find  over  all  Europe. 
Again,  we  insist  that  the  articulation  of  our  system 
is  admirable  if  one  proposes  to  go  clear  through 
from  primary  to  university ;  but  in  view  of  our 
tremendous  leakage,  would  it  not  be  well  to  seek  an 
immediate  modification  and  put  a  premium  upon  the 
resolute  boys  and  girls  who  are  prepared  to  remain 
for  the  development  of  our  country?  They  have 
to  face  worn-out  farms  and  other  discouraging 
factors,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer 
live  in  a  community,  not  even  a  province,  but  in  a 
keen  business  world;  postal,  telephone,  transit 
facilities  have  changed  everything.  Nova  Scotia 
lost  last  season  by  reason  of  dishonest  and  inefficient 
fruit  packers,  and  New  Brunswick  by  reason  of 
careless  preparation  for  the  season's  crops;  and 
both  provinces  are  losing  heavily  all  the  time  through 
keeping  poor  yield  cows. 

Denmark,  and  even  Japan,  sent  their  people  to 
school  again  to  learn  the  meaning  of  fractions  and 
decimal  points,  and  we  must  somehow  impress  the 
same  truths  upon  our  growing  lads  and  lasses.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  warfare  of  peace,  and  we  must 
study  the  strategic  points.  Some  positions  are  not 
any  longer  worthy  the  heroism  that  has  maintained 
them.  We  must  remember  that  scouts  are  con- 
tinually reporting  our  movements,  and  live  countries 
are  profiting  by  our  misfortunes  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses. We  must  make  our  patriotism  practical, 
learn  wherein  we  have  the  maximum  chance  for 
ensuring  the  highest  type  of  efficiency  and  output. 


Play  the  Game. 

Lads,  whatever  you  may  do, 

Play  the  game. 
Though  your  triumphs  may  be  few. 
Rather  lose  than  not  be  true; 
Though  the  rules  may  worry  you, 

Play  the  game. 

Lads,  wherever  you  may  go, 

Play  the  game. 
Let  your  friends  and  comrades  know 
That  a  cheat  is  base  and  low ; 
Scorn  to  strike  a  coward  blow — 

Play  the  game. 

If  you  win,  or  if  you  lose, 

Play  the  game. 
Never  mind  a  scratch  or  bruise, 
Or  a  tumble,  but  refuse 
Sneaking  trick  and  paltry  ruse — 

Play  the  game. 

Football,  cricket,  bat  or  ball — 

Play  the  game. 
Though  you  stand  or  though  you  fall. 
Life  has  one  emphatic  call, 
One  great  rule  surpasses  all —  .    ' 

Play  the  game. 

So  in  years  of  toil  and  care, 

Play  the  game. 
Let  your  deeds  be  true  and  fair, 
Honest,  fearless,  straight  and  square; 
Never  mind  a  loss,  but  dare 

Play  the  game. 
— A.  Salmon,  in  the  "  Boy's  Own  Paper.' 


School  punishments  are  more  and  more  hazard- 
ous. Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  public  is  in- 
tensely prejudiced  against  corporal  punishments. 
Every  week  and  almost  every  day  some  teacher 
somewhere  is  in  court  or  in  trouble  out  of  court  for 
severity  in  punishment.  Now  no  punishments  are 
as  severe  as  they  used  to  be,  but  a  slight  chastise- 
ment causes  more  disturbance  now  than  a  flogging 
did  a  few  years  ago.  The  less  we  tempt  the  public 
the  better. — A.  E.  IVinsIiip. 


Can  You  Pronounce  Them? — Address,  sine 
die,  vehement,  recess,  inquiry,  almond,  savant,  sac- 
rifice, alias,  cabal,  exemplary,  charivari  juvenile, 
melee,  levee,  rendezvous,  precedence,  grimace,  elite, 
laundry,  illustrate,  debut,  Danish,  pumpkin,  chim- 
era, adamantine,  viva  voce,  opponent,  ultimatum, 
Darius,  irrevocable,  financier,  posse  comitatus  debris' 
data. 
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A  Pronouncing  Exercise. 

I  had  a  backward  third  reader  class.  They  were 
stumbling,  stammering  readers,  and  what  to  do  with 
them  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  One  day  a  friend  told 
me  of  this  plan,  and  it  was  helpful  to  me. 

In  the  readers  we  were  using,  the  most  difficult 
words  were  grouped  in  columns  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson.  I  had  done  the  usual  drill  work  on 
new  words  as  we  had  taken  up  the  lesson.  I  did 
not  want  to  read  over  and  over  the  same  matter 
until  the  children  dreaded  to  see  supplementary  mat- 
ter. One  morning  toward  the  end  of  the  term, 
when  we  had  already  read  most  of  the  stories,  I 
said :  "  We'll  have  a  game  in  the  reading  class  to- 
day. When  I  direct,  you  may  turn  to  the  first  les- 
son, and  look  through  the  columns  of  words  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  call  on 
some  one  to  pronounce  that  list.  The  rest  may 
watch.  If  the  one  reciting  makes  any  error,  raise 
hands,  and  I  shall  call  upon  some  one  else.  If  he 
reads  the.  whole  list  correctly,  he  may  sit  here  at 
the  front.     We  will  call  it  the  '  Honour  row.'  " 

They  studied  until  I  said:  "John  may  begin." 
He  pronounced  correctly  until  he  came  to  "  angle," 
which  he  called  "angel."  Hands  went  up,  and  I 
called  on  some  one  else  for  the  same  list. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  had  had  only  five  per- 
fect lists;  but  had  got  much  drill  on  those  five  les- 
sons, and  an  attentive,  interested  class,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  next  recitation,  selecting  the  same 
lesson  for  the  reading,  to  notice  how  much  more 
fluently  they  read. 

Once  a  week,  until  the  end  of  the  term,  I  resorted 
to  this  method,  until  I  had  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  class  in  the  "Honour  row."  They  had  thorough- 
ly learned  quite  a  vocabulary,  and  had  been  inter- 
ested and  entertained  while  acquiring  it. — Selected. 


A  young  theological  student  once  asked  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  what  to  do  when  people  went  to 
sleep  in  church.  "  All  I  can  tell  you  is  what  we  do 
in  Plymouth  church."  replied  Beecher.  "  The  sex- 
ton has  orders  when  anyone  goes  to  sleep  there,  to 
go  up  into  the  pulpit  and  wake  up  the  minister." 


This  is  my  first  year  of  teaching,  and  I  find  the 
Review  full  of  inspiration  and  very  helpful  in  my 
work.  The  articles  on  nature  study  in  the  recent 
numbers  have  been  especially  welcome.     J.  E.  C. 

Yarmouth  Co. 


May. 

.\cross  the  world  the  tides  of  old  romance 
Have  borne  again  white  cloud-fleets  of  the  May; 

All  round  their  pole  the  guileless  children  dance — 
Close  not  the  windows  of  your  heart  to-day! 

Close  not  the  chambers  of  remembered  dreams; 

Seal  not  the  gardens  where  love  bloomed  of  old, 
But  open  to  the  crooning  forest-streams 

Where   Spring  has  touched  her  wildwood  harp  of  gold. 

The  sunset's  kiss  will  crimson  every  rose; 

The  locust  buds  have  claimed  each  roving  bee, — 
Close  not  your  heart  to-day,  for  no  one  knows 

What  May  will  bring  of  hope  and  melody. 

— S.  A.  White,  in  The  Canadian  Magasine. 


Earl  Grey,  Our  Governor  General. 

Earl  Grey  is  one  of  our  Elizabethans,  a  breed 
which  will  never  die  out  in  England  until  the  Eng- 
lish race  is  extinct.  In  his  person,  in  his  ideas,  in 
his  restless  energy,  he  recalls  the  type  of  the  great 
adventurers  who  sailed  the  Spanish  main.  There 
is  about  him  the  very  aroma  of  the  knighthood  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  whose  fragrance  lingers  long 
in  the  corridors  of  time.  He  is  not  a  sophister  or 
calculator,  "  a  sly,  slow  thing  with  circumspective 
eyes."  Quite  the  contrary.  He  is  ever  in  the 
saddle,  with  spear  at  rest,  ready  to  ride  forth  on 
perilous  quests  for  the  rescue  of  oppressed  damsels 
or  for  the  vanquishing  of  giants  and  dragons,  whose 
blood  still  infests  the  land.  There  is  a  generous 
abandon,  a  free  and  daring,  almost  recldess,  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  about  him.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
and  most  favoured  of  mortals  who  possess  the  head 
of  a  mature  man  and  the  heart  of  a  boy.  His  very 
presence,  with  his  alert  eye  and  responsive  smile, 
his  rapid  movements,  and  his  frank  abandon,  re- 
mind one  of  the  heather  hills  of  Northumberland, 
the  bracing  breezes  of  the  North  County  coast,  the 
free,  untrammeled  out-of-door  life  of  the  romantic 
border.  He  is  personally  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  men,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  person- 
alities. By  birth  an  aristocrat,  no  one  can  be  more 
democratic  in  his  sympathies. — By  W.  T.  Stead,  in 
Review  of  Reviews. 


There  are  thirteen  Marconi  wirelesss  telegraph 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada.  The  num- 
ber of  messages  sent  through  these  stations  in  the 
last  twelve  months  wag  over  twenty  thousand. 


All  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touch  the  notes  right 
and  in  time. — Ruskin. 
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Spring:  Quotations. 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  'tis  figured  in  the  flowers; 

Was  never  secret  history 
But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 


-Emerson. 


It  never  rains  roses :  when  we  want  more  roses  we  must 
plant  more  trees. — George  Eliot. 

The  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  to 
sow  a  seed,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act, 
or  an  acorn. — James  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

There  is  no  unbelief. 

Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 

And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod 

Trusts  in  God.  — Bulwer-Lytton. 

I  hear  from  many  a  httle  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long; 
I  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note. 

The  bluebird's  slender  song. 
Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill. 

Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds. 
And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill. 

Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. — Milton. 


Audubon's  Tribute  to  the  Grosbeak's  Song:- 

One  year  ago,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  was 
trudging  along  the  shores  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
when  night  overtook  me.  Being  little  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  I  resolved  to  camp 
where  I  was.  The  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful, 
the  sky  sparkled  with  stars,  which  were  reflected 
by  the  smooth  waters,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the 
rocks  and  trees  on  the  opposite  shore  fell  on  the 
bosom  of  the  stream,  while  gently  from  afar  came 
=  on  the  ear  the  muttering  sound  of  the  cataract.  My 
-'  little  fire  was  soon  lighted  under  a  rock,  and,  sprea<l- 
ing  out  my  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  I  reclined  on 
my  grassy  couch.  As  I  looked  around  on  the  fading 
features  of  the  beautiful  landscape,  my  heart  turned 
towards  my  distant  home,  where  my  friends  were 
doubtless  wishing  me,  as  I  wished  them,  a  happy 
night  and  peaceful  slumbers.  Then  were  heard  the 
barkings  of  the  watchdog,  and  I  tapped  my  faithful 
companion  to  prevent  his  answering  them.  The 
thoughts  of  my  worldly  mission  then  came  over  my 
mind,  and  having  thanked  the  Creator  of  all  for  His 
never-failing  mercy,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  was  pass- 
ing away  into  the  world  of  dreaming  existence, 
when  suddenly  there  burst  on  my  soul  the  serenade 
of  the  Rose-breasted  bird,  so  rich,  so  mellow,  so  loud 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  that  sleep  fled  from  my 
eyelids.  Never  did  I  enjoy  music  more ;  it  thrilled 
through  my    heart,    and    surrounded    me    with  an 


atmosphere  of  bliss.  One  might  easily  have  imagin- 
ed that  even  the  owl,  charmed  by  such  delightful 
music,  remained  reverently  silent.  Long  after  the 
sounds  ceased  did  I  enjoy  them,  and  when  all  had 
again  become  still,  I  stretched  out  my  wearied  limbs, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  the  luxury  of  repose. 


The  Discipline  of  Self-Direction. 

One  night  I  had  a  lesson  taught  me  of  the  quiet- 
ness that  makes  for  joy.  I  am  a  young  teacher, 
usually  in  perfect  health,  and  make  my  second 
primary  department  a  wide-awake  place,  where 
visitors  are  entertained  and  pupils  kept  enthusiastic 
and  inspired. 

One  morning  I  entered  my  room  with  quaking 
heart.  I  was  unable  to  speak  louder  than  a  whisper. 
I  knew  the  children  were  well  disciplined,  but  I  had 
always  been  able  to  entertain  them  at  restless  times, 
and  present  their  work  in  an  attractive  way.  Could 
I  hold  their  attention  without  a  voice? 

In  the  opening  exercises  I  took  no  part,  merely 
whispering  directions.  The  songs  were  sung  never 
more  sweetly,  the  prayer  by  Canon  Wilberfore  re- 
peated never  more  devoutly.  Study  period  came, 
still  my  faint  heart  doubted.  From  my  desk  I  lifted 
the  two  text-books  to  be  studied  by  the  two  divisions. 
I  smiled  as  they  brought  theirs  out,  and  in  thirty 
seconds  every  head  was  bent  at  as  industrious  an 
angle  as  if  I  had  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  angels. 

And  so  it  was  all  day.  When  I  wished  to  speak, 
I  tapped  on  my  desk,  not  for  quiet,  but  for  their 
eyes.  They  could  have  heard  my  whispered  direc- 
tions at  any  time.  It  was  all  such  quiet  change! 
They  rested — so  did  I.  .And  now,  when  four  o'clock 
seems  far  away,  and  my  ingenuity  seems  exhausted, 
I  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  entertain  the  restless 
eyes  and  tired  backs.  I  think  of  the  day  of  whisp- 
ers, give  them  some  quiet  work  to  do,  and  again 
they  become  each  an  entertainer  and  instructor  for 
himself. — Teacher's  Ma<!aciiie. 


A  prominent  pastor  tells  this  story :  "  I  visited  a 
certain  school  one  day  where  IJible  instruction  was 
part  of  the  daily  course,  and  in  order  to  test  the 
children's  knowledge,  asked  some  questions.  One 
class  of  little  girls  looked  particularly  bright,  and  I 
asked  the  tallest  one:  "  What  sin  did  Adam  commit?' 
He  ate  forbidden  fruit.' 

'■'Right.     Who  tempted  .Adam  ?  ' 

"  '  Eve.' 

"  '  Not  really  Eve,  but  the  serpent.  .-\nd  how 
was  .\dam  punished  ?  ' 

"  The  girl  hesitated  and  looked  confused.  Be- 
iiind  her  sat  a  little  eight-year-old.  who  raised  her 
hand  and  said :  '  Please,  pastor.  I  know.' 

I' 'Well,  tell  us.     How  was  .\dam  punished?' 
Me  had  to  marrv  Eve.'  " 
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Review  Questions— Grade  VIII. 

By  G.  K  Butler. 

1.  If  ^Vi  years  ago  a  man  put  $460  out  at  simple 
interest,  and  now  finds  he  has  in  all  $532.45 ;  what 
rate  per  cent  has  he  been  getting?     Answer,  4^%. 

2.  A  note  of  $250  was  dated  Nov.  loth  at  3 
months,  and  discounted  Nov.  23rd  at  6  per  cent ; 
find  the  proceeds.     Answer,  $246.63. 

3.  A  merchant  imported  600  kilograms  of  drugs 
which  cost  him  $2.50  a  kilogram,  the  duty  was  50 
per  cent ;  at  what  price  per  oz.,  apoth.,  must  he  sell 
them  in  order  to  gain  40  per  cent?     Answer,  i6c. 

4.  How  long  a  ladder  placed  16  feet  from  wall 
at  its  foot  will  reach  a  window  40  ft.  above  ground  ? 
Answer,  43  +  ft. 

5.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  428  yards,  the  height 
225  yards ;  find  area  in  acres,  sq.  rds.,  sq.  yds.,  sq. 
ft.,  sq.  in.  Answer,  9  ac,  151  rds.,  22  yds.,  2  ft., 
36  in. 

6.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  276.58  square  feet. 
Find  the  radius.     Answer,  9.38-I-  ft. 

7.  How  many  gallons  can  be  put  in  a  cylinder  if 
the  inside  radius  is  6  inches,  and  the  height  24 
inches?    Answer,  2714.34  gals. 

8.  Find  in  gallons  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose 
diameter  is  10  decimeters,  and  the  height  20  deci- 
meters.    Answer,  345.73  +  gallons. 

9.  An  article  cost  $80,  which  was  80  per  cent  of 
selling  price,  which  in  its  turn  was  20  per  cent  of 
the  marked  price.  Find  gain  per  cent  and  dis- 
count per  cent.  Answer,  gain,  25  per  cent ;  dis- 
count, 20  per  cent. 

10.  There  are  two  concentric  circles,  the  area  of 
the  outer  is  78.54  sq.  ft.,  the  area  of  the  ring  be- 
tween the  circumferences  is  58.905  sq.  ft.  Find 
radius  of  inner  circle.     Answer,  2.5  ft. 


The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  British  Columbia,  Alex.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  for 
year  ending  June  30th,  1907,  shows  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  30,039  pupils,  with  a  percentage  of  attend- 
ance of  66.63.  The  number  of  boys  was  15,347, 
and  of  girls  14,692 ;  but  the  boys  in  the  high  schools 
numbered  only  532  against  823  girls.  Of  the  lead- 
ing educationists  in  British  Columbia,  two,  Supt. 
Robinson  and  Inspector  David  Wilson,  are  natives 
of  New  Brunswick ;  the  three  remaining  inspectors, 
A.  C.  Stewart,  J.  D.  Gillies  and  J.  S.  Gordon,  are 
natives  of  P.  E.  Island. 


Nature  Study  Class.— IV. 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

Our  failure  to  meet  in  April  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding rather  than  a  lack  of  interest  in  our 
nature  study.  Many  of  us  have  been  on  the  alert, 
however,  and  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
arrival  of  the  birds  from  the  south ;  for  the  appear- 
ance of  early  butterflies,  moths,  beetles  and  other 
insects;  for  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  All  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  to  mark  down  the  dates 
when  any  of  the  above-named  wild  neighbours 
were  first  noticed.  Not  only  for  this  season  will 
such  dates  be  of  value,  but  next  year,  and  for  years 
to  come,  when  looking  over  our  notes  and  comparing 
one  season  with  another,  we  find  we  have  species 
recorded  for  one  year  that  may  be  off  our  books 
entirely  for  other  years.  How  the  children  enjoy 
picking  the  first  violets,  the  first  dandelions  or 
trilliums !  How  many  are  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  our  plants  are  dependent  upon 
insects  to  perfect  their  seeds?  How  many  know 
whether  our  weeds  are  native  to  Canada  or  are 
introduced  ?  We  might  apply  the  same  question  to 
insects,  and  find  if  our  insect  pests  are  native  or 
introduced.  It  is  surprising  to  know  that  insect  and 
weed  pests  of  Canada,  and  especially  those  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  are  not  native. 

There  are  many  native  Canadian  mammals,  birds, 
insects  and  plants  that  we  may  profitably  study. 
One  of  these  is  the  red-breasted  nuthatch  (Sitta 
canadensis),  and  at  this  time  of  year  we  find  this 
interesting  little  bird  busily  engaged  in  family 
affairs.  Its  home,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  its  nest,  is 
placed  in  some  dead  tree,  generally  a  conifer  or 
white  maple,  in  a  cavity  excavated  by  the  birds 
themselves.  It  may  be  that  the  birds  have  been 
engaged  for  months  in  the  preparation  and  construc- 
tion of  the  nest;  and  in  one  instance  that  came  to 
my  notice  they  had  laboured  for  two  months,  and 
even  then  had  to  give  up  the  site,  as  they  came  upon 
knots  within  the  rotten  wood  that  they  could  not 
remove.  Both  sexes  engaged  in  the  work  and  labor 
alternately  until  the  cavity  is  about  ready  for  the 
nest  material.  While  the  female  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  the  male 
begins  the  collecting  of  fine  shreds  of  bark  and 
other  material  for  the  nest  proper.  Then  when  it 
comes  to  finishing  the  lining  of  the  nest  the  female 
collects  fine  hair  and  fur,  the  discarded  winter  coats 
of  the  hares  and  squirrels,  and  felts  them  into  a 
beautiful  soft  blanket,  to  serve  as  a  cushion  upon 
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which  the  half  dozen  eggs  are  laid.  The  eggs  are 
white,  as  if  polished,  with  numerous  brownish 
specks,  and  one  is  laid  each  day  until  the  set  is 
complete. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  male  is  doing!  When  the 
female  began  laying  the  carpeting  in  their  one- 
roomed  dwelling,  her  mate  began  work  outside,  and 
worked  diligently  in  collecting  drops  of  balsam  and 
smearing  them  about  the  entrance  to  the  nest  until 
a  space  of  an  inch  or  more  surrounding  the  entrance 
is  thickly  covered  with  this  sticky  material.  This 
balsam  no  doubt  serves  to  keep  out  marauding 
white-footed  mice  and  carnivorous  insects,  which 
would  prey  upon  the  eggs  or  youngi  birds. 

When  the  young  are  hatched,  they  are  mere 
naked  mites,  and  bare,  with  but  little  resemblance 
to  their  parents.  But  time  works  wonders;  down 
grows,  later  feathers  appear ;  and  in  two  weeks 
these  once  naked  chicks  greatly  resemble  their 
parents,  but  are  much  smaller.  During  the  period 
of  incubationi  and  time  of  caring  for  the  young,  th*; 
old  birds  make  very  little  noise  about  their  home. 
Thus  many  enemies  are  not  attracted  to  their 
locality. 

After  leaving  the  nest  they  are  really  a  happy 
family,  if  one  should  judge  by  their  pleasant  twit- 
terings, as  they  flit  or  creep  about  the  trees  and 
bushes  in  search  of  food,  talking  all  the  while  in 
their  own  language,  which,  by  an  observing  person, 
may  be  taken  to  mean  "food  here!"  "danger 
there ! "  with  warning  calls  to  straggling  members. 

The  red-breasted  nuthatch  is,  with  us,  a  perman- 
ent resident,  being  quite  as  plentiful  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  They  are  often  found  in  the  company  of 
the  white-bellied  nuthatch,  black-capped  and  Hud- 
son's chickadees,  the  golden-crowned  kinglet  and 
downy  woodpecker.  In  size  they  are  nearly  our 
smallest  bird,  being  only  four  and  one-half  inches 
in  length. 

Another  native  of  Canada  is  the  lynx  {Lynx 
canadensis),  locally  known  as  wild  cat  and  lucifce. 
The  latter  name  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  loupccnner,  meaning  deerwolf.  In 
some  of  our  snow-covered  sections  the  tracks  of 
this  large  cat  may  be  found.  The  feet  are  large 
and  thickly  covered,  with  hair  even  upon  the  soles ; 
thus  the  tracks  made  by  the  animal  are  large,  from 
three  to  six  inches  across,  according  to  how  the 
foot  is  spread.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is 
grayish,  being  different  from  the  fur  of  the  bay  lynx. 
which  is  reddish  brown  near  the  body. 


What  to  Plant. 

By  Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton. 

Some  Best  Varieties  for  Home  or  School 
Gardens. 
Flowers 
Hardy  Annuals. — Snapdragon,   asters,  calliopsis, 
candytuft,  marigolds,  corn  flower,  dwarf  morning 
glory,  zinnia,  sweet  peas,    wall    flower,    portulaca, 
phlox,  poppies,    nasturtium,  mignionette,  larkspur, 
salpiglossis,    four    o'clock,    gladioli,  dianthus,    sun- 
flower, pansy. 

For  Borders. — Golden  columbine,  blue  columbine, 
Carpathian  bells,  lily  of  the  valley,  sweet  william, 
bleeding  heart,  fox  glove,  yellow  lily,  hollyhock, 
narcissus,  pansy,  Iceland  poppy,  moss  pink,  tulips, 
lilies,  golden  glow,  Japanese  iris,  spirea,  English 
daisy,  periwinkle,  forget-me-not,  and  any  of  our 
li'ild  flowers. 

Hardy  Foreign  Floiccring  Shrubs. — Thunberg's 
barberry,  Siberian  pea-tree,  purple-leaved  barberry, 
pink-flowered  weigelia,  Dyer's  greenwood,  large- 
flowered  hydrangea,  Kalm's  St.  Johnswort,  tar- 
tarican  honeysuckle,  syringa  or  mock  orange, 
Siberian  crab,  Japanese  quince,  Japanese  rose, 
spireas,  lilacs,  way-faring  tree,  snowball,  and  any  of 
our  native  shrubs. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

Early.  —  Early  Ohio,  Burpee's  extra  early, 
Rochester  rose,  Irish  cobbler. 

Late. — Carman  No.  i,  moneymaker,  empire  state, 
American  wonder. 

Beans. 

Early. — WanlwcH's  kidney  wax,  Keeney's  rust- 
less wax,  Detroit  wax. 

Early  Green-podded.  —  Stringless  green  pod, 
valentine. 

Late. — Refugee,  navy. 

Pole  Beans. — Indian  chief,  old  homestead,  lazy 
wife. 

Peas. 

Early. — Alaska,  Gregory's  surprise,  Nott's  excel- 
sior, ,\merican  wonder. 

Medium. — Gradus,   IMcLean's  advancer,  heroine. 

Late. — Telephone,  stratagem,  cham])ion  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Corn. 

Early. — Peep  o'  day,  early  cory,  first  of  all,  early 
fordhook,  golden  bartam. 

Medium. —  Metropolitan,  black  Mexican,  black 
evergreen. 

Late. — Country  gentleman,   Stowell's  evergreen. 

Tomatoes.  .     . 

Early. — Ruby,  earliana,  wealthy,  dominion  day. 

Medium. — ^Chalk's  jewel. 

Late. — Brinton's  best,  trophy,  matchless,  Bur- 
pee's climax. 

Cabbages. 

Early. — Paris  market,  Jersey  wakefield. 

Medium. — Succession,  early  spring. 

Late. — Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead's  savoy,  Danish 
round  head,  houser. 

Red.— Red  Dutch. 

Cauliflowers. 
Early  snowball,  early  dwarf  erfurt. 

Asparagus. 
Conover's  colossal.  Palmetto. 

Beets. 
Early. — Egyptian  turnip,  eclipse,  meteor,  globe. 
Later. — Black  red  ball,  long  smooth  blood,  bastian, 
long  dark  red. 

Carrots. 

Chantenay,  Danvers,  scarlet  horn,  rubicon,  ox- 
heart. 

Parsnips. 
Hollow  crown,  guernsney,  Dobbie's  selected. 

Radishes. 
Early. —  Rosy    gem,    French    breakfast,    scarlet 
turnip. 
Late. — Long  black  Spanish,  Chinese  rose,  osake. 

Turnips. 
Early. — Yellow  Aberdeen,  extra  early  purple-top, 
milan,  golden  ball,  red-top  strap-leaf. 

Late. — Hartley's  bronze  top,  Skirving's  Swede, 
champion  purple  top. 

Onions. 
Yellow  Danvers,  red  wethersfield,  prize-taker. 

Celery. 
Early. — Golden    self-blanching,    improved    white 
plume,  Paris  golden  yellow. 

Winter. — Grant,  pascal,  Evans'  triumph,  winter 
queen,  French's  success. 


Cucumbers. 
Slicing   Sort. —  Peerless    white   spine,   improved 
white    spine,  Davis'  perfect,  Corey's  early  cyclone. 
Pickling  Sort. — Chicago  pickling  (Westerfield's). 

Pumpkins. 
Sugar. 

Squash. 
Early. — Crookneck,  white  bush  scallop,  delicata, 
Boston  marrow,  golden  hubbatd. 
Winter. — Hubbard. 

Lettuce. 
Grand  Rapids,  black  seeded  Simpson,   Hanson, 
Morse,  New  York,  Grant  Crystal. 

Rhubarb. 
Victoria,  Linnaeus,  Turkey. 

Treej. 

Very  Wet  Soil. — Cedar  {arbor  vitae),  tamarac, 
black  ash. 

Wet  Soil. — Spruces,  white  pine,  white  elm,  red 
and  white  maple. 

Fresh  Soil. — White  oak,  white  ash,  black  cherry, 
sugar  maple,  chestnut. 

Dry  Soil. — -Red  pine,  larch,  red  oak,  chestnut, 
black  locust. 

Very  Dry  Soil. — Scotch  pine,  red  pine. 

N.  B. — Try  all  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
planting  them  in  soil  similar  to  that  from  which 
they  were  taken. 


Spring's  gleam  is  on  the  robin's  breast. 
Spring's  joy  is  in  the  robin's  song; 
'  My  mate  is  in  yon  sheltered  nest ; 

Ho,  love  is  sweet  and  summer  long !  "  '     ' 

While  full  and  jubilant  and  clear, 
All  the  day  long,  from  dawn  to  dark, 

The  trill  of  bobolink  we  hear, 
Of  hermit  thrush  and  meadowlark. 

— Jean  Blewett. 


A  grandmother  was  reproving  her  little  grand- 
children for  making  so  much  noise.  "  Dear  me, 
children,  you  are  so  noisy  to-day!  Can't  you  be 
a  little  more  quiet?  "  "Now,  grandma,  you  mustn't 
scold  us.  You  see  if  it  wasn't  for  us,  jou  wouldn't 
be  a  grandma  at  all." — Harper's  Weekly. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  proposes  to 
offer  encouragement  to  literature,  science  and  art 
through  a  system  of  public  competitions  and  prizes. 

Governor  Eraser,  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  issued  on 
appeal  to  the  descendants  of  Celtic  families  in  '.he 
province  for  funds  to  aid  a  monument  to  restore 
the  historic  church  of  Saint  Columba,  at  lona,  to  its 
original  form,. 

The  rush  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States 
to  the  better  land  north  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  recent  years, 
has  made  a  special  feature  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
along  its  lines,  with  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
annual  distribution  of  seeds  is  now  going  on,  and 
this  year  they  expect  to  have  more  railway  gardens 
than  they  have  yet  had,  especially  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts    along  the  main  line. 

The  Cunard  liner  "  Mauretania  "  has  made  the 
trip  across  the  ocean  to  New  York  in  one  minute 
less  than  five  days,  an  average  speed  of  a  little  over 
twenty-four  knots.  The  White  Star  Line,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  about  to  build  four  great  steamers  for 
the  route  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal  that  will 
have  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty-four  knots. 

After  fifty-four  years  in  the  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  the  ship  "  Investigator,"  the  famous  explor- 
ing ship  of  Sir  Robert  McClure's  expedition,  is  free. 
A  full  report  of  her  condition  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  and  transmitted 
to  the  British  Admiralty.  Several  of  the  wintering 
steam  whalers  are  keeping  near  her,  ho])ing  to  be 
able  to  tow  her  back  with  them  to  British  Columbia. 
McClure  was  the  first  to  pass  from  Behring  Strait 
to  Baffin  Bay,  though  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
ship  in  the  ice. 

The  postmaster-general  has  ordered  that  mail 
carriers  shall  not  carry  liquor  with  the  mails.  Any 
infringement  of  this  order  will  be  punished  by 
cancelling  the  mail  contract. 

Capt.  Mikkleson.  the  Danish  explorer,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-.-\merican  expedition  in 
search  of  an  unknown  land  north  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea,  though  he  failed  to  reach  the  supposed  land, 
still  believes  in  its  existence.  He  will  try  to  rcacii 
it  by  ship  instead  of  by  sledge  journey ;  for  he  has 
proved  that  it  lies  beyond  deep  water,  if  it  is  there 
at  all.  He  does  not  think  that  the  North  Pole  can 
ever  be  reached  by  an  explorer  carrying  the  neces- 
sary scientific  instruments  to  make  the  feat  of  any 
value.  Without  these  it  would  be  a  wasted  accom- 
plishment. 

A  special  issue  of  postage  stamps  will  commem- 
orate the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Quebec. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lords  Aberdeen.  Lans- 
downe,  and  Mmto,  former  governors-general  of 
Canada,  are  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  raise  in 
Great  Britain  a  substantial  public  contribution  to- 


wards the  sum  needed  to  transform  the  battlefields 
at  Quebec  into  a  public  park. 

The  programme  of  the  ter-centenary  celebration 
at  Quebec  is  arranged.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will 
land  July  22nd.  On  the  23rd  the  fetes  will  be  for- 
mally opened,  and  the  landing  of  Champlain  will 
be  represented.  A  military  review,  in  which  25,000 
Canadian  troops  will  be  reviewed,  will  take  place  on 
the  24th ;  and  on  the  25th  there  will  be  aj  review  of 
the  fleets.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  there  will 
be  commemorative  services  in  the  cathedrals.  On 
the  27th  there  is  to  be  a  naval  display;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  leave  on  the  29th.  Costumes 
for  the  pageant  are  being  made  in  England ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  display  will  be  the  finest  ever  seen 
in  the  New  World. 

Our  government  has  not  been  the  only  one  to 
find  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  an  international 
^reement  that  shall  include  all  subjects  in  dispute. 
In  1905,  as  is  now  disclosed,  tlje  United  States 
rep'.csentative  in  V'enezuela  had  arranged  the  pre- 
liminaries of  an  arbitration  treaty  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  controversies  between  the  two  countries. 
When  the  protocol  sent  from  ■.  Washington  reaches 
Venezuela,  however,  it  was  found  to  cover  only 
one  case — that  of  a  certain  asphalt  company  in 
New  York  which  claims  a  valuable  concession  in 
\enezuela ;  and  later  it  was  learned  that  this  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up  by  the  lawyers  of  the  asphalt 
company.  The  President  of  V'enezuela  was  indig- 
nant, and  has  ever  since  obstinately  refused  to 
make  any  agreement  whatever  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  matter  has  now|  reached 
a  stage  where  either  an  apology  or  a  display  of 
force  is  needed  to  oi>en  the  way  for  further  nego- 
tiations. 

The  invention  of  the  noiseless  discharge  of  fire- 
arms is  credited  to  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  son  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  Another  United 
States  inventor  claims  to  have  a  noiseless  gun  that 
will  discharge  two  million  bullets  an  hour.  The 
wars  of  the  future  will  be  brief  and  terrible. 

Hayti,  or,  should  we  write  it,  Haiti,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  is  still  a 
danger  point,  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eign war  vessels  in  its  harbours  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  Its  ruler.  President  .\lexis,  is  said  to 
have  threatened  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabit- 
ants if  any  attempt  is  made  to  displace  him;  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  could  carry  the  threat  into 
execution,  unless  a  general  rising  of  the  people 
should  prevent  it. 

Russian  troops  are  endeavouring  to  suppress  a 
rising  of  Persian  mountaineers.  No  aid  is  expected 
from  Persia,  Russia  having  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  order  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. 

Paris,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world,  will  spend  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the 
next  few  years  in  the  improvement  of  its  parks. 
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Mexico  prints  a  weather  forecast  with  the  post- 
mark on  letters  passing  through  the  mails. 

A  recent  theory  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
earth  that  its  stony  crust  encases  a  metallic  centre, 
and  that  the  internal  heat  is  kept  up  by  radium  in 
the  rocky  portion  of  the  earth's  substance,  there 
being  no  radium,  it  is  supposed  in  the  metallic 
nucleus. 

The  old  supposition  that  heat  is  an  imponderable 
fluid,  which  was  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  theory  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  is  revived 
in  a  new  form  by  a  Canadian  scientist.  Dr.  Park. 
It  is  said  that  the  late  Lord  Kelvin  endorsed  this 
theory,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation next  month. 

A  correction  of  the  objectionable  colour  of  the 
incandescent  mercury  vapor  light  has  been  found 
in  the  introduction  of  a  carbon  filament,  carrying 
part  of  the  electric  current,  and  glowing  at  a  red 
heat.  • 

The  Germans  use  a  fireless  locomotive  about  their 
railway  yards.  It  is  supplied  with  steam  from  a 
central  plant  as  needed,  and  will  run  for  five  hours 
without  replenishing. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  the  recent  inventions  in 
weapons  of  war  is  a  new  gun  which,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  can  impart  to  projectiles  an 
initial  velocity  of  fifty  thousand  feet  a  second. 
Incredible  as  this  statement  seems,  it  is  treated  as 
a  simple  fact  in  an  article  by  Col.  Maude  in  the 
Contemporary  Review.  Its  meaning  can  be  better 
understood  by  the  further  statement  that  one  such 
weapon  could  throw  shells  from  London  to  Paris  at 
the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  day. 

Black  foxes  are  raised  for  their  skins  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  skins  selling  in  London  for  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  or  more,  according  to  quality. 
The  animals  are  very  wild,  so  that  no  one  can  get 
near  them  but  their  keeper,  and  he  only  when  he 
brings  them  food. 

An  Indian  prince,  son  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kooch 
Behar,  is  taking  a  special  course  in  agriculture  at 
Cornell  University. 

Hydraulic  graving  docks  are  now  made  that  lift 
a  vessel  out  of  the  water  for  inspection  and  repair. 
The  great  dock  at  Bombay  will  raise  a  ship  of 
6,500  tons  register.  Double  rows  of  iron  columns 
contain  hydraulic  rams,  which  lift  a  pontoon  on 
which  the  ship  is  floated. 

A  tract  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, near  the  British  Columbia  boundary,  has 
been  leased  by  a  Japanese  company,  and  is  to  be 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  tea. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  just  fifty  years  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
British  Columbia,  and  a  few  months  short  of  fifty 
years  since  it  was  first  found  at  Tangier,  Nova 
Scotia. 


There  are  less  than  a  million  men  in  the  British 
army,  including  the  militia  and  vessels.  Austria 
has  over  two  million ;  Russia  and  France)  each  over 
three  million;  and  Germany  over  four  piillion.  In 
naval  strength.  Great  Britain  comes  first  and 
France  next;  followed  by  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Russia,  Italy  and  Austria,  in  the 
order  named. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  in  Austria 
for  a  jubilee  pageant  to  be  held  next  month  in 
honour  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Since  the  introduction  of  malaria,  some  forty 
years  ago.Mauritius  has  suffered  infinite  harm  from 
the  disease.  Some  English  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject believe  that  malaria  was  a  principal  cause  of 
the  decay  of  Greece  and  Rome,  being  probably 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  B.  C,  and  among  the  Romans  by  the 
soldiers,  Hannibal's  army.  The  discovery  that  the 
germ  of  malaria  is  conveyed  by  mosquitoes  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Osier  to  be  the  most  important  event 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  British  nation,  as*  it  will 
ultimately  make  tropical  regions  habitable.  Already 
this  discovery,  with  that  made  by  United  States 
officers  in  Cuba,  that  yellow  fever  is  conveyed  in 
the  same  way,  is  making  it  possible  to  build  the 
Panama  canal;  and  the  latter  discovery  that  the 
sleeping  sickness  has  a  similar  origin,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  greatest  benefit  which  the  British  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  natives  of  Central  Africa.  Fierce 
beasts  and  deadly  reptiles,  even  there,  are  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  our  insect  enemies. 

The  jewelled  galleys  of  Caligula,  sunk  in  a  small 
lake  in  Italy,  lie  so  near  the  shore  that  it  is  thought 
possible  to  bring  them  to  land  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
clined plane;  and  the  Italian  govenunent  is  about 
to  make  the  attempt.  There  are  two  of  them,  the 
larger  one  over  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 

An  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  Japanese  has 
led  to  popular  demonstrations  in  China,  which 
take  practical  form,  to  a  large  extent,  in  a  refusal 
to  purchase  Japanese  goods.  A  fleet  of  five  Japan- 
ese war  vessels  is  said  to  have  sailed  for  Qiinese 
waters.  While  this  does  not  look  like  conciliation, 
it  may  show  the  Chinese  that  they  are  not  ready 
for  armed  conflict;  and  accepting  a  challenge  to 
fight  is  usually  a  case  in  which  delay  is  not  danger- 
ous. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  the  Review  to  record  activity 
on  the  part  of  school  trustees  in  re-fitting  and  beautifying 
school  premises.  Neglected  and  unsanitary  school  houses 
are  becoming  fewer  and  farther  between,  let  us  hope,  every 
year.  May  the  good  work  go  on  until  school  rooms  shall 
be  as  clean,  as  comfortable,  and  as  prettily  furnished  as  the 
rooms  of  our  best  dwelling  houses. 

The  trustees  of  Zealand    Station,    York  County,    N.  B., 
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have^  lately  renovated  their  school  house,  repairing  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  it,  painting  the  outside  of  the  building 
white,  with  drab  trimmings  and  black  roof,  so  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  returning  green  of  spring  it  will  present  a 
bright  appearance  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  railway. 
Nor  has  the  inside  been  neglected.  The  walls  have  been 
neatly  painted,  the  ceiling  kalsomined,  and  room  repaired 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Twenty-six  new  books  have  been 
added  to  the  library,  making  a  total  of  seventy  volumes 
now  in  use. 

School  inspectors  in  their  visits  are  doing  much  to  bring 
about  needed  reforms  in  keeping  school  houses  neat  and 
clean.  Inspector  Craig,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Pugwash,  N.  S.,  spoke  very  plainly  of  the 
duties  of  trustees  and  teachers  in  this  matter.  He  was 
able  to  speak  of  instances  where  the  combined -efforts  of 
teachers  and  trustees  to  improve  school  grounds  arid  build- 
ings had  been  attended  with  notable  success,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Apple  River  school  house  in  Cumberland  County. 

Let  this  good  work  go  on  until  a  dirty  and  neglected 
school  house  and  grounds  shall  be  unique,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  school  section  that  permits  such  conditions  to  con- 
tinue. Arbor  Day  is  near,  and  it  is  possible  for  every 
teacher  to  do  something  to  cleanse  and  beautify  the  school 
surroundings.  But  don't,  pray  don't,  in  the  celebration  of 
that  day  or  Empire  Day,  have  the  pupils  express  beautiful 
thoughts  in  prose  and  verse  in  an  unclean  atmosphere, 
i  In  his  address  at  the  public  meeting  at  Pugwash,  Prin- 
cipal Soloan,  commenting  on  the  bareness  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school  house,  recommended  that  rows  of  trees 
be  planted  in  the  rear  and  shrubbery  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing. The  grounds  would  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
such  an  arrangement,  being  ample,  situated  on  a  slightly 
ascending  slope,  with  the  two-storied  school  house  in  the 
centre.  If  Principal  Shortliffe  will  send  the  Review  a 
photograph  of  the  grounds  as  they  are  now  and  another  a 
few  years  hence,  when  the  trees  and  shrubbery  have  de- 
veloped, the  views  will  be  published  side  by  side.  We 
venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  object  lesson  on  what  a 
\yise  hint,  followed  out,  may  accomplish. 

The  city  council  is  busy  with  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  Victoria,  but  does  not  feel  that  it  has  enough  money  to 
do  all  that  it  would  like.  If  all  the  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  the  men  and  women,  made  up  their  minds  to  help  put 
arid  keep  the  sidewalks  in  good  condition,  great  improve- 
ments could  be  made  without  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Brooms  and  rakes  and  hoes  with  a  little  grass 
seed  would  work  wonders.  This  is  the  time  to  begin,  be- 
fore the  weeds  come  up.  "  Sweep  before  your  own  door." 
n  you  have  a  boulevard,  keep  it  in  good  order ;  if  not,  do 
the  best  you  can,  and,  boys,  you  should  see  that  this  is  not 
added  to  mother's  work. — Victoria,  B.  C,  Colonist. 

Arbor  Day  in  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Education,  is  on  Thursday,  May  7th;  in  New  Brunswick 
on  Friday,  May  15th,  in  the  inspectorial  districts  as  heard 
from  at  this  date. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Cumberland  County  met  at 
Pugwash,  N.  S.,  from  Tuesday  evening,  April  14th,  to 
Thursday  p.  m.,  April  i6th.  The  gathering  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  one,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers 


of  the  county  being  presentHand-througljout  the- entire- pro-- 

ceedings  an  excellent  spirit  pervaded  the  meetings.  The 
teachers  were  prompt  in  their  attendance  and  remained  to 
the  close  of  the  sessions,  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  the 
addresses  and  discussions.  Inspector  Craig  presided,  and 
conducted  all  the  meetings  with  an  earnestness  and  prompt- 
ness that  was  quickly  responded  to  by  the  teachers  present. 
Superintendent  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay;  Principal  Soloan,  E. 
W.  Connolly,  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Harper,  of  the  normal  school, 
and  other  educationists  were  present,  taking  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  addressing  the  public  meeting  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  isth.  Some  excellent  papers  were  read  and 
oral  lessons  taught.  The  Review  will  publish  one  or  more 
of  the  papers  in  a  future  number. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Dixon,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  AlUson 
University,  Sackville,  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  of 
$150  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  has  been  pursuing 
advanced  study. 

Principal  Mersereau,  of  Horton  Academy,  Wolfville,  has 
resigned,  to  take  a  five  years'  course  of  study  at  Harvard 
University.  If  is  probable  that  Errtest  Robinson,  Super- 
visor of  Dartmouth  public  schools,  an  Acadian  graduate, 
will  be  appointed  to  the  place. 

Enccenia  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  will  be 
held  on  thq  27th  and  28th  of  May.  Principal  Peterson,  of 
McGill  University,  will  give  the  alumni  society's  address, 
and  Professor  Geoghegan  that  in  praise  of  the  founders. 
Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  on  Chief  Justice 
Wetmore  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Bulyea,  of  Saskatche- 
wan, and  on  Mr.  J.  Vroom,  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  fifth  annual  music  festival  of  the  Choral  Club  of  the 
Acadia  Ladies'  Seminary  will  be  held  in  College  Hall, 
Wolfville,  May  7th  and  8th.  The  Boston  Philharmonic 
Sextette  and  a  number  of  distinguished  artists  have  been 
engaged.    The  concerts  promise  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

E.  B.  Paul,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Victoria,  B.  C,  high 
school,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  of 
that  city,  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Frank  H.  Eaton. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

It  is  a  comforting  fact  that  an  increasingly  widespread 
interest  is  springing  up  in  Canada  in  regard  to  rural  con- 
ditions— social,  educational  and  agricultural.  The  people 
of  cities  are  renewing  their  devotion  to  the  outdoor  life 
and  healthy  sports  which  the  country  alone  can  afford,  and 
this  has  led  to  a  closer  examination,  by  the  reflecting  sort, 
of  the  conditions  of  country  life.  A  clear  view  of  such 
conditions  and  suggestions  for  their  betterment  are  con- 
tained in  a  recent  book,  Chapters  on  Rural  Progress,  by 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  strong  points  of  the  book  are 
its  clear  language  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
many  phases  of  rural  life.  The  terse  and  epigrammatic 
style  of  the  author,  with  a  singularly  happy  faculty  of 
making  interesting  points,  gives  the  book  all  the  interest 
of  a  story — and  it  is  a  story — of  the  opportunities  that  are 
lying  in  wait  for  the  breeding  of  a  better  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  rural  communities  where  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  religious  instincts  of  the  race  should  have 
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NEW  BOOKS 


To   be  issued   by 
Morang  Educational 
Company  Limited. 


The  Alexandra  Readers 

Authorized  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Ready  April  15th 

This  series  contains  Primer,  First,  Second,   Third  and   Fourth    Books 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Authorized  in   British  Columbia  Ready  April  15th 

This  series    consists  of  Books  One,  Two  and  Three 

Rational  Spellers 

Authorized  in  Manitoba   and  Saskatchewan  Now  ready 

This  series  contains   Book  One   and    Book  Two 

Supplementary  Reading 

A II  the  popular  selections  from  1$  cents  per  copy  up 
Books  on   all  subjects  suitable  for  each   grade 

Special  Agents  in  Canada 

For  the  Publications  of  the  American  Book  Company 
And  for  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


90  WELLINGTON  STREET  WEST,  ....  TORONTO 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3^  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  appUcation. 

JOHNSTON'S  MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEWCHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA.— Over  80  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  X  42  inches.    Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 


THE  GEO.   M.   HENDRY  CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Tbe  Stelnberger  Hendry  Co.,    The   Dominion   School  Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School  Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,    -   -  ONT. 


their  fullest  expansion.  (Cloth;  p^ges  251;  price,  post- 
paid, $1.10.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1908). 

The  Review  is  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Mill  Pellatt,  of 
Toronto,  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the  book  entitled  The 
Empire  and  the  Century.  It  is  a  series  of  essays  on  Im- 
perial problems  and  possibilities  by  different  writers 
throughout  the  Empire,  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Sydney  Goldman.  Mr.  Goldman  believes  that  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
is  that  all  are  believers  in  constructive  Imperialism,  and 
that  all  desire  to  see  a  self-conscious  community  rather 
than  a  collection  of  indeterminate  atoms.  A  poem,  "  The 
Heritage,"  is  contributed  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  There  are 
six  essays  on  Canada,  by  Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill, 
Dr.  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  and  others. 
This  book,  of  895  pages,  with  seven  maps,  presents  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  various  important  questions 
of  the  Empire.    (John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London). 

In  the  March  Review  was  noticed  a  very  attractive  book 
on  composition — Sykes's  Public  School  English  Composi- 
tion, containing  also  the  elements  of  grammar.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  separate  text-books  on  gram- 
mar in  most  of  the  schools,  or  that  some  teachers  may 
wish  to  use  a  book  on  composition  alone,  the  publishers 
have  brought  out  a  second  book  without  the  elements  of 
grammar,  but  retaining  the  elements  of  the  structure  of 
sentences.  In  this  the  author  has  enlarged  some  of  the 
chapters  on  composition,  adding  new  and  interesting 
material,  making  a  very  complete  and  useful  book  on  com- 
position. (Cloth;  299  pages;  price,  50  cents.  Copp,  Clark 
Company,  Toronto). 

Several  excellent  features  are  combined  in  the  historical 
narative.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  recently 
published  in  two  volumes.  It  gives  much  more  space  to 
recent  events  than  other  historic  works  of  the  same  com- 
pass, enabling  the  student  and  general  reader  to  catch  up 
with  his  own  times.  The  authors,  Professors  Jas.  H. 
Robinson  and  Chas.  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University, 
have  devoted  much  less  space  to  purely  political  and 
military  events  than  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
in  histories  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
the   more   fundamental   economic   matters — the    industrial 


revolution,  commerce  and  the  colonies,  the  internal  reforms 
of  the  European  states,  etc. — have  been  generously  treated. 
The  volumes  are  abundantly  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
maps,  and  the  binding  and  letter  press  are  very  attractive. 
(Volume  I.  The  Eighteenth  Century:  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  Cloth ;  362  pages ;  mailing 
price,  $1.60.  Volume  II.  Europe  Since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Cloth ;  448  pages ;  mailing  price,  $1.75.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston). 

A  very  simple  and  attractive  little  book  called  Play  Drill 
(cloth,  pages  44,  price  is.  6d.)  is  intended  to  teach  child- 
ren to  breathe  deeply  and  properly  while  engaged  in  play. 
They  are  instructed,  for  instance,  to  blow  away  imaginary 
bubbles  or  kites,  and  to  do  this  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
thus  ensuring  complete  exhalation,  and  nature  will  see  that 
there  is  a  complete  inhalation.  A  variety  of  exercises  and 
games,  with  song  accompaniments,  are  provided  in  this 
useful  little  book.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street, 
London). 

Part  II  of  A  Rational  Geography  (cloth,  208  pages,  price 
IS.  6d.)  shows  by  means  of  maps,  diagrams  and  explana- 
tions of  how  to  keep  charts,  to  find  latitude  and  longitude, 
etc. ;  the  way  to  do  much  practical  teaching  in  regard  to 
tides,  winds,  currents,  latitude  and  longitude  in  connection 
with  other  phenomena,  embraced  in  Part  I.  The  continents 
dealt  with  are  America  and  Africa.  (Geo.  PhiUp  &  Son, 
32  Fleet  Street,  London). 

In  Lambert's  Allt'dgliches  (cloth,  pages  251,  price  75 
cents)  we  have  a  combined  conversation  and  reading  book, 
designed  for  teaching  the  German  language  in  secondary 
schools.  The  topics  are  those  that  cause  a  lively  interest 
to  the  pupils,  and  are  based  upon  the  objects  and  experi- 
ence? in  their  daily  surroundings.  The  book  has  a  com- 
plete vocabulary.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston). 

An  easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  life  is  found 
in  A  Plant  Book  for  Schools  (cloth,  pages  168,  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  photographs,  price  2s.  6d.)  It  is  meant 
to  afford  children  an  understanding  of  the  simplest  mani- 
festations of  plant  life,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  with 
work  on  the  child's  part,  the  book  will  be  found  useful. 
The  illustrations  and  examples  are  from  English  flowers 
and  trees.  (Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  Lon- 
don). 
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The- Review  will  not  be  issued*  in  July. 


The  August  number  of  the  Review  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  many 
young  teachers  who  begin  their  work  that  month. 


The  Review  draws  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
the  two  Slimmer  schools  advertised  in  this  number, 
both  of  which  should  draw  many  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  course  at 
Sackville  is  more  general,  and  may  suit  those  who 
wish  to  combine  recreation  with  more  or  less  of 
study  in  a  pleasant  locality  where  a  college  atmos- 
phere prevails.  .\t  Truro  the  course  is  longer  and 
more  specialized,  and,  to  judge  from  the  names  of 


the  instructors,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  for 
teachers  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  attend.  The 
teachers  who  study  at  either  school  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  pay  to  do  so — in  the  more  effective  work  they 
will  accomplish  in  the  next  and  future  years. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Watson,  of  Charlottetown,  writes  to 
say  that  the  credit  given  him  in  last  month's  Review 
— for  moving  to  obtain  an  authorized  coat-of-arms 
for  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island — belongs 
to  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hodgson,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


A  CH.\RT  of  Canadian  birds,  compiled  by  Miss 
(flara  Humberstone,  the  drawing  and  lithographing 
lx>ing  the  work  of  the  Toronto  Lithographing  Com- 
pany, has  been  received.  The  drawings  represent 
birds  in  various  attitudes,  and  the  lithographing, 
done  in  no  less  than  eighteen  colours,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  beauty  and  faithfulness  to  nature. 
It  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  homes.  Price 
$3.00,  mounted  on  cotton  and  roller  ready  to  hang> 
u;)  It  is  sold  by  the  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Company. 
Toronto.  ^ — 

The  programme  on  another  page  of  the  Provin- 
cial Educational  Institute,  to  meet  at  Fredericton 
this  month,  should  attract  a  large  and  interested 
gathering  of  teachers. 


An  account  of  the  closing  exercises  of  .'Vcadia 
College  is  too  late  for  this  issue.  It  will  appear  in 
the  next  number.  

The  Summer  School  for  Librarians  in  connection 
with  .McCiill  Cnivcrsity,  Montreal,  will  be  held  from 
June  2211(1  to  July  i8th.  In  a  country  where  there 
arc  so  few  trained  librarians  as  in  Canada,  such  a 
school  is  most  timely,  because  of  the  waste  of 
money  on  the  part  of  librarians  who  fail  to  make  a 
proi-'er  u.sc  of  their  material.  In  many  of  the 
I'nited  States  normal  schools,  teachers  in  training 
are  now  required  to  take  a  library  course  as  a  part 
i;f  tlifir  e(|iiii)meiit  for  teaching. 


The  Review  hopes  that  teachers  and  .scholars 
are  keeping  in  view  the  ])rize  stories  mentioned  on 
l)age  274  of  the  .\[)ril  number. 
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All  Aboard  for  England. 

The  large  deleg'atioii  of  Canadian  school  teachers 
to  visit  England  during  the  present  summer  will 
find  much  to  learn  in  the  schools  of  the  home  land. 
In  several  respects  the  English  schools  are  superior 
to  our  own.  The  boys  and  girls  are  well  grounded 
in  obedience  to  law,  in  Christian  morals,  in  good 
behaviour  and  respect  for  order.  These  count  for 
much  in  the  education  of  future  citizens.  It  is  this 
absolute  obedience,  taught  from  the  cradle,  that  has 
made  the  English  nation  the  most  law-abiding  on 
the  globe. 

In  the  English  elementary  courses  of  study  there 
are  fewer  subjects,  and  the  children  are  more 
thoroughly  grounded  and  are  not  pressed  forward 
as  quickly  as  with  us.  If  our  visiting  teachers  have 
their  eyes  and  ears  open  they  will  notice  much  that 
is  excellent  in  the  training  of  the  young  that  might 
be  well  imitated  in  our  Canadian  schools. 

In  English  schools  almost  all  the  instruction  is 
given  orally.  Very  few  text-books  are  used ;  and 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  known  as  a  series  of 
readers,  on  which  we  set  much  store  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  oral  instruction  calls  for  prepar- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  one  thing  that 
lends  interest  to  school  work  and  ensures  discipline 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pui)il. 

In  comparing  English  with  American  schools, 
Dr.  James  (jow,  headmaster  of  Westminster  school, 
London,  recently  made  the  statement  that  "  Ameri- 
can education  lags  far  behind  the  standard  reached 
in  this  country.  The  entrance  to  Harvard  is  not 
comparable  with  the  entrance  examinations  to  our 
own  universities,  and  this  imperfect  education  runs 
through  the  whole  American!  scholastic  world." 

Much  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  visit  to  Eng- 
land of  many  of  our  brightest  teachers  who  go  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  much  to  learn  if  their  minds 
are  receptive  and  they  are  without  prejudice.  We 
are  too  accustomed  to  get  our  ideals  and  impressions 
from  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us,  and  fre- 
quently to  borrow  what  is  defective  as  well  as  excel- 
lent from  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
do  our  teachers  good  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
teachers  and  the  .sturdy  boys  and  girls  of  Great 
Hritain,  and  to  bring  home  with  them  some  whole- 
some ideas  of  the  schiiols  of  the  motherland  an  1 
soiue  notion  of  the  life  of  the  ])e<)])!e,  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  its  .scenes  of  historical  interest,  and  its 
flourishing  industries  and  trade.  This  will  be  an 
education  in  itself. 


Educational  Reports— New  Brunswick. 

The  report  of  New  I'runswick  schools  for  the  year 
1905-07  has  been  received.  Chief  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Inch,  reports  that  the  educational  history  of  the 
year  has  been  one  of  progress.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation; 
many  school  houses  have  been  built,  others  have  been 
renovated  and  enlarged,  and  much  interest  has  been 
taken  both  by  teachers  and  ratepayers  in  improving 
school  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1,894 
for  the  first  term  and  1,874  for  the  second  term. 
Of  these,  only  14  per  cent,  are  men,  and  they  are 
steadily  decreasing.  Less  than  one-fourth  hold 
licenses  above  the  second  class.  Since  igcx)  the 
number  of  untrained  teachers  employed  has  risen 
from  21  to  72.  Salaries  have  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing during  the  past  few  years.  The  increase 
in  the  government  grant,  beginning  with  July  last, 
to  those  who  have  been  for  two  years  and  upwards 
in  the  service,  will  add  to  the  income  of  permanent 
teachers. 

The  proportion  of  pupils  at  school  in  New  Bruns- 
wick is  one  to  about  five  and  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  number  at  school  for  the  first  term  was 
58,316  and  for  the  second  term  59,551,  with  a  per- 
centage of  daily  attendance  respectively  of  68.07 
and  63.98.  The  total  number  of  pupil  teachers  at 
the  ])rovincial  normal  school  for  the  year  was  377, 
the  largest  in  its  history. 

There  are  four  consolidated  schools  in  the  pro- 
vince, located  at  Kingston,  Riverside,  Florenceville 
and  Hampton.  The  aggregate  enrolment  in  these 
is  700.  and  the  total  cost  of  each  pupil,  chargeable 
to  the  districts  awsolidated,  is  less  than  $13.50. 
"  There  are  many  jjoor  districts  in  the  province," 
says  Dr.  Inch.  "  that  pay  for  very  inferior  schools, 
open  only  ])art  of  the  year,  at  a  much  higher  rate 
])er  cent,  on  the  assessable  valuation." 

Of  the  thirteen  schools  that  have  gardens  attach- 
ed to  them,  six  are  in  King's  County  and  four  in 
Carleton  County. 

Dr.  Inch  gives  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the 
I'^ederal  Conference  on  education  held  in  London 
last  year.  Hie  reports  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
I'niversity,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
Inspectors  of  schools,  and  of  other  departments  of 
educational  work,  make  up  an  instructive  volume. 
The  illustrations  showing  the  consolidated  schools, 
and  csi^ecially  excellent  full-page  displays  of  various 
manual  training  schools  throughout  the  province, 
are  noteworthy  features  of  the  report. 
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Macdonald  College. 

Beautiful  for  situation  is  Macdonald  College. 
West  from  Montreal  about  twenty  miles,  it  occupies 
a  farm  area  of  nearly  a  square  mile  in  extent,  inter- 
.sectcd  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Paci-*ic 
Railways.  The  farm  slopes  with  a  gentle 
irregularity  to  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  where  a 
fringe  of  trees  almost  conceals  from  view  the  quaint 
village  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  There  are  four- 
teen Ste.  Anncs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
none  probably  can  match  "  Ste.  Anne  of  the  Beauti- 
ful View  "  for  romance  and  charm  of  situation. 

Let  one  stand  late  in  the  evening  at  the  close  of 
May  on  the  bridge  that  spans  "  Utawa's  tide,''  now 
at  the  height  of  the  spring  flood,  and  look  down  on 
the  rush  of  water  sweeping  past  the  village,  with 
Isle  Perrot  in  front,  and  beyond,  the  broad  bay  of 
St.  Louis,  which  steadies  the  wild  current  before 
it  blends  with  the  waters  of  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence. Behind  is  the  Bay  of  Two  Mountains 
bathed  in  the  flush  of  sunset.  Above  the  roar  of 
waters  on  that  balmy  May  evening  is  heard  the 
weird  strange  song  of  the  veery,  while  from  the 
church  below  "  faintly  tolls  the  evening  chime," 
mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  luibitaiis  gathered  in 
the  streets  of  the  village  at  the  close  of  day.  Such 
scenes,  such  voices  as  these,  kept  tune  on  that  even- 
ing more  than  a  hundrefl  years  ago  when  Thomas 
Moore  wrote  his  "Canadian  Boat  Song."  The  house 
at  which  Moore  stayed  at  Ste.  .\nne,  and  where 
he  probably  wrote  the  song,  is  still  pointed  out.  So 
charmingly  does  the  lilt  of  the  melody  and  so  fit- 
tingly do  the  scenes  and  voices  of  the  village  even 
now  blend  with  those  of  the  song,  that  the  one  re- 
calls the  other. 

This  was  the  channing  site  selected  for  the  Mac- 
donald College.  "  founded,  erected,  e(iuipped  and 
endowed  by  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  for  the 
advancement  of  education;  for  the  carrying  on  of 
research  work  and  investigation  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge:  all  with  ])articular  regard  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  population  in  rural  dis- 
tricts; (and)  to  provide  suitable  and  effective  train- 
ing for  teachers,  and  especially  for  those  whose 
work  will  directly  afi'ect  the  education  in  schools  in 
rural  districts."  .Such  is  the  broad  plan  of  its  gen- 
erous founder,  aided  by  the  skill  and  executive 
ability  of  the  principal,  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson. 

The  work  of  Macdonald  College  is  arranged  into 
a  School  for  Teachers,  a  .School  of  .Agriculture  and 
a  School  of  Household  Economy.     The  College  is 


incorporated  with  McGill  University.  Among  the 
faculty  of  instruction  are  the  following  men  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces:  Dr.  John  Brittain,  profes- 
sor of  nature  study;  J.  M.  Swaine,  lecturer  in 
entomology  and  zoology ;  W.  Saxby  Blair,  assistant 
professor  of  horticulture. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  instruction.  Two  large 
buildings  for  residence  have  been  put  up — one  for 
men,  the  other  for  women — with  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  comforts.  The  board  has  been  placed 
at  the  low  figure  of  $3.25  a  week.  A  post  office, 
telegraph  station  and  telephone  system  place  the 
college  in  direct  communication  with  the  outside 
world. 

During  days  that  the  college  is  in  session  the 
students  assemble  in  the  large  reception  hall,  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  make  addresses.  I'Vequently 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  come 
down  to  visit  the  college,  and  often  there  meet  on 
the  same  platform  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
attracted  by  a  desire  to  know  something  more  ot 
the  possibilities  for  goo<l  in  this  admirable  institu- 
tion. Very  few  male  students  are  now  in  the  col- 
lege, having  returned  to  their  homes  to  practise  on 
the  farms  what  they  have  learned  in  the  classrooms 
during  the  winter.  Tiie  young  women  who 
assembled  in  the  hall  a  few  days  ago  were  said  to 
be  "the  finest  looking,  healthiest,  happiest  lot  of 
girls  to  be  seen  in  Canada."  This  statement  was 
made  by  a  member  of  parliament  from  the  Middle 
West,  and  it  may  be  looked  u]Hm  as  accurate.  No 
rei)resentative  would  jeopardize  his  chances  of  re- 
election without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Granted  that  there  are  good  looking  and  healthy 
young  women  outside  of  .Macdonald  College  as 
well  as  within  its  walls,  there  is  every  opportimity 
here  to  improve  health  and  vigour,  intelligence  and 
skill.  There  are  ])hysical  exercises.  sch(xM  gardens, 
dairies,  swimming  baths,  gymnasiums  and  laundries, 
buildings  and  apartments  constructed  with  every 
regard  for  sanitation.  Thus  every  o])portunity  is 
afrt)rded  students  to  diffuse  ideas  of  greater  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  in  the  homes  throughout  Canada 
and  increase  the  measure  of  human  happiness. 

^'cs,  beautiful  for  situation  is  Macdonald  College, 
and  the  joy  of  better  living  in  more  comfortable 
homes  is  what  it  is  .seeking  to  accomplish  for  the 
l)eo])le  of  Canada;  greater  develo|)ment  of  ability 
.md  skill  in  agriculture  throughout  the  cotmtry,  with 
increased  i)ro(luctivenc's  and  improvement  —  and 
tiiereforc  content — in  runU  life. 
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Canadian  Literature.— VI. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
George  Frederick  Cameron. 

There  is  nothing  distinctively  Canadian,  in  any 
sense,  in  the  writings  of  George  Frederick  Cameron. 
He  neither  seeks  his  subjects  in  the  history  of  our 
past,  nor  presents  pictures  of  Canadian  life  of  our 
own  day,  nor  sings  of  the  possibilities  of  our  future. 
The  lyrics  which  make  up  his  one  volume  of  pub- 
lished verse  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression 
of  his  own  moods,  and  his  direct  comment  upon  life 
as  he  finds  it.  The  events  which  attract  him  are 
those  which  call  for  protest  against  injustice  and 
tyranny,  and  encouragement  to  all  who  struggle  for 
freedom.  For  he  is  one  of  those  poets  whose 
utterance  is  forced  from  them  by  their  in 
stinct  of  rebellion  against  the  wrongs  and  oppression 
which  they  see  in  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  his  very  early  years, 
pouring  forth  his  hot,  boyish  indignation  against 
Spain,  for  her  sins  in  Cuba ;  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Czar,  and  against  the  oppressors  of  Ireland ;  and 
prophesying  boldly  the  ultimate  success  of  those  who 
fight  for  freedom.  The  poems  on  Cuba,  we  are 
told,  were  written  when  he  was  between  fourteen 
and  nineteen  years  old.  Later  on,  naturally,  his 
view  widened ;  but  he  never  changed  his  stand- 
point. In  the  poem  called  "  In  .A.fter  Days,"  he 
explains  Ikav  far  he  has  modified  his  opinions. 

I  will  accomplish  that,  and  this, 
And  make  myself  a  thorn  to  things — 
Lords,  councillors  and  tyrant  kings — 

Who  sit  upon  their  thrones  and  kiss 

The  rod  of  Fortune ;  and  are  crowned 
The  sovereign  masters  of  the  earth, 
To  scatter  lilight  and  death  and  dearth 

Wherever  mortal  man  is  found. 


So  sang  I  in  my  earlier  days. 
Hre  I  liad  learned  to  look  aliroad 
And  see  tliat  more  than  monarchs  trod 

Upon  the  form  T   fain   would  raise. 


Since  llien,  I  temper  so  my  song 
That  it  may  never  speak  for  1)lood ; 
May  never  say  that  ill  is  good; 

Or  say  tliat  riglit  may  spring  from  wrong. 


Yet  am  what  I  have  ever  been^ 
A  friend  of  freedom,  staunch  and  true, 
Who  hate  a  tyrant,  be  he — you — 

A  people — sultan,  czar,  or  queen ! 

His  conception  of  the  mission  of  a  poet  is  made 
plain  in  the  following  lines: 

A  singer,  I  admit,  but  hath  his  song 

E'er  eased  the  sad,  sick  soul,  e'er  dried  the  eye 
Of  secret  sorrow,  bruised  the  head  of  wrong, 

Or  woke  the  heart  to  listen  to  the  cry 
Of  right  down-trodden  by  the  despot-throng? 

No?  then,  so  please  you,  we  will  put  him  by. 
He  is  a  poet?     Never!     I  deny 

He  hath  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rage. 
All  flowers  of  speech  may  bloom  upon  his  page — 

His  soft  words  on  my  senses  idly  fall; 
Not  having  any  utterance  for  his  age. 

He  hath  no  power  to  stir  my  blood  at  all. 

The  same  ideal  is  held  up  in  one  of  his  latest 
songs,  the  "  Envoi  "  to  the  poets  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future,  and  it  was  that  towards  which  he  always 
worked. 

A  few  facts  about  Cameron's  short  and  unevent- 
ful life  will  be  of  interest.  He  was  a  Nova  Scotian. 
born  in  New  Glasgow  on  September  24th,  1854,  and 
educated  in  the  New  Glasgow  schools.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen,  his  family  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  studied  law.  His  chief  attention  was, 
however,  always  given  to  writing,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  he  began  to  write  verses  when  a  mere  boy.  He 
contributed  to  some  of  the  best  known  newspapers 
of  Boston,  the  Transcript  among  them.  In  1882 
he  entered  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  in 
1883  was  the  prize  poet.  Upon  leaving  the  univer- 
sity, he  became  editor  of  the  Kington  A'czvs,  and  held 
this  position  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
died  in  September,  1885,  of  heart  disease,  and  left 
a  wife  and  an  infant  daughter. 

His  early  death  was  doubtless  a  great  loss  to 
Canadian  literature.  In  comparing  his  later  poems 
with  those  of  his  boyhood,  we  see  that  without 
losing  in  force  or  sincerity,  he  has  gained  very 
greatly  in  calmness  of  tone  and  power  of  expression.  ■" 
and  such  steady  increase  of  skill  gives  a  promise 
which  his  too  short  life  left  unfulfilled.  There  is 
much  that  is  sad,  sometimes  even  despairing,  in  some 
of  his  verses,  but  they  always  sound  genuine.  There 
is  no  afifectation  of  cynicism  or  pessimism,  only  the 
apparently  sincere  expression  of  one  who  at  times 
found  life  bitter,  almost  unbearable,  and  rest    the 
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only  thing  to  be  desired.  But  that  is  not  his  pre- 
vailing tone.  .\t  one  moment  he  expresses  his 
weariness  in  the  words — 

What  niatter.s  it  the  spot  we  fill 
On  earth's  green  sod  when  all  is  said? 

When  feet  and  hands  and  heart  are  still 

And  all  our  pulses  quieted? 
******* 

So  I  do  not  wake  to  weep 
At  any  night  or  any  noon, 

And  so  the  generous  gods  allow 
Repose  and  peace  from  evil  dreams, 

It  matters  little  where  or  how 

My  couch  be  spread — by  moving  streams. 

Or  on  some  eminent  mountain's  brow, 
Kist  by  the  morn  or  sunset  beams. 

For  we  shall  rest;  the  brain  that  planned, 
That  thought  and  wrought,  or  well  or  ill. 

At  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  shall  stand. 
Not  working  any  work  or  will. 

While  eye  and  lip  and  heart  and  hand 
Shall  all  be  still— shall  all  be  still. 

But  again  he  gives  us  the  stirring  lines  of  "  The 
Golden  Text :  " 

You  ask  for  fame  or  power  ? 

Then  up,  and  take  for  te.xt : 
This  is  my  hour, 

And  not  the  next,  nor  next ! 

Oh,  wander  not  in  ways 

Of  ease  or  indolence ! 
Swift  come  the  days. 

And  swift  the  days  go  hence. 

Strike!  while  the  hand  is  strong, 

Strike!  while  you  can  and  may; 
Strength  goes  ere  long — 

Even  yours  will  pass  away. 

Sweet  seems  the  fields,  and  green, 

In  which  you  fain  would  lie ; 
Sweet  seems  the  scene 

That  glads  the  idle  eye. 

Soft  seems  the  path  you  tread. 

And  balmy  soft  the  air — 
Heaven  overhead, 

And  all  the  earth  sccnis  fair. 

But,  would  your  heart  aspire 

To  noble  things — to  claim 
Bard's,  statesman's  fire — 

Some  measure  of  their  fame  : 

Or,  would  you  seek  and  find 

Their  secret  of  success 
With  mortal  kind? 

Then,  up  from  idleness! 


Up — up !  all  fame,  all  power 

Lies  in  tliis  golden  text — 
This  is  my  hour — 

And  not  the  next — nor  next! 

And  there  is  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  ills  in 
"  Quid  Rcfert :  " 

What  care  we  for  the  winter  weather — 

What  care  wc  for  set  of  sun — 
We,  who  have  wrought  and  thought  together. 

And  know  our  work  well  done? 

What  do  we  care  though  glad  stars  glitter 
For  others  only?     Though  mist  and  rain 

Be  over  our  heads?     Though  life  be  bitter, 
And  peace  be  pledged  to  pain  ? 
******* 

What  care  we  though  all  be  a  riddle — 
Both  sea  and  shore,  both  earth  and  skies? 

Let  others  read  it;  we  walk  that  middle. 
Unquestioning  way  where  .safety  lies. 

And  care  not  at  all  for  winter  weather. 

And  care  no  more  for  set  of  sun — 
We  who  have  wrought  and  thought  together. 

And  know  our  work  well  done. 

Throughout  the  "  Lyrics  on  Death,"  which  com- 
plete the  volume,  runs  a  strain  of  strong  faith  in  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  good  over  evil,  and  the  unend- 
ingness  of  life.  Wc  have  room  only  for  one  illus- 
tration, the  fragment  called  "From  the  Sea:" 

A  voice  comes  in  with  the  tide — 

A  voice  that  I  should  know ; 
And  I  fancy  it  that  of  the  dead,  who  died 

Ah,  me  I  so  long  ago. 

With  the  solemn  sigh  of  the  sea 

The  voice  comes  landward  in : 
And  ever  it  seems  to  say  to  me — 

Death  wins  not — Life  doth  win. 


There  was  somebody  who  said  unkind  words 
which  hurt  somebody  else.     Was  it  you? 

There  was  .somebody  who  was  selfish  antl 
thoughtless  in  her  home.     Was  it  you? 

There  was  somebody  who  spoke  unkindly  of 
somebody  else.     Was  it  you? 

There  was  somebody  who  found  nothing  but  fault 
with  everything  in  the  belongings  of  her  friend. 
Was  it  you  ? 

There  was  somebody  who  borrowed  a  book  and 
kept  it  for  months.     Was  it  Mm  ? 

There  was  someixxly  who,  day  in  and  day  out. 
never  did  anything  to  make  anybody  else  happy. 
Was  it  you? — American  Priinar\  Teacher. 
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Nature  Study  Class— V. 

W.  H.  Moore. 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows   soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  bluebird  prophesying  spring. 

******* 

Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay; 
******* 

For  O !  it  is  not  always  May ! 

— Longfclloiv. 

No,  it  is  not  always  May!  It  is  now  June,  but 
this  year  we  had  March  in  April,  a  part  of  April  in 
May,  and  why  not  a  part  of  May  in  June? 

Many  of  you  have  watched  for  the  arrival  of  the 
birds  from  the  south,  for  the  appearance  of  various 
insects  which  have  passed  the  winter  months  in  a 
torpid  state,  some  as  mature  specimens,  others  in 
the  chrysalis  form,  and  some  in  the  egg-stage  of  life. 
Many  are  more  specially  interested  in  plants,  and 
have  looked  longingly  for  flowers  that  some  seasons 
would  have  been  in  bloom  weeks  earlier  than  they 
are  this  season. 

Amateurs  who  have  followed  our  nature  study 
class  this  year  have  watched  the  colours  of  the 
twigs  of  other  shrubs  and  trees,  besides  the  one 
mentioned  in  an  early  article,  and  have  seen  how 
the  bright  colours  of  red,  yellow  and  other  shades 
are  gradually  fading  as  the  foliage  and  flowers 
appear.  Many  will  notice  for  the  first  time  that 
trees  and  shrubs  that  arc  fertilized  by  the  wind  have 
borne  their  catkins  of  bloom  before  the  leaves  have 
appeared ;  examples  are  alder  and  white  birch. 
Take  notice,  also,  when  the  buds  appear  for  next 
year's  catkins.  Observe  also  the  structure  of  the 
blue  iris  flowers,  commonly  spoken  of  as  blue  flags. 

Those  who  live  near  large  tracts  of  intervale 
lands  have  perhaps  heard  during  some  of  the  cloudy 
days  we  have  had  and  during  the  evenings,  the 
ventriloquial  song  of  the  Wilson's  snijje.  The  sound 
seems  to  arise  from  the  very  earth  near  where  you 
stand,  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  or  high  over 
head,  and  when  you  at  last  think  you  have  located 
the  exact  spot  from  which  the  sound  arises,  it  will 
ajiparently  come  from  some  distant  place.  Should 
we  be  able  to  locate  the  call  or  noise  during  the  day, 
we  will  see  high  overhead  a  small  bird  in  erratic 
flight,  and  when  the  sound  is  ])roduced  a  vigorous 
beating  with  the  wings  accompanies  it.  The  old 
people  called  this  bird  the  heather  bleater,  probably 


being  acquainted  with  the  same  antics  and  calls  of 
the  English  snipe  upon  the, moors  of  Britain. 

I  hear  the  cry  of  their  voices  high, 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 
But  their  forms  I  cannot  sec.     — Longfellow. 

Closely  related  to  the  Wilson's  snipe  is  a  bird  of 
beautifully  variegated  plumage,  the  ground  colour 
of  which  is  brownish;  this  also  sings  at  night.  It 
is  the  American  woodcock.  Its  habitat  is  more 
about  alder  swamps  and  swales  than  on  the  inter- 
vales which  are  inhabited  by  the  first-named  bird. 
Sometimes  in  warm  evenings  we  may  hear  the  love 
song  of  the  woodcock,  and  observe  its  peculiar 
erratic  and  interesting  flight  as  the  male  pays  court 
to  the  female  of  his  choice.  At  first  we  hear  a  sort 
of  buzz,  buzz  call,  then  the  male  flies  spirally  up 
into  the  air,  and,  as  he  mounts  upward,  pours  forth 
a  sweet  musical  ditty  of  tweeps  and  twitterings. 
When  the  song  is  ended  the  bird  drops  like  a  plum- 
met to  the  earth,  alighting  beside  his  mate.  They 
caress  each  other,  the  buzzing'  calls  are  given  a  few 
times,  then  the  aerial  song  and  flight  is  reproduced; 
such  is  the  programme  of  their  evening's  entertain- 
ment, and  pleased  is  the  bird-observer  who  is  thus 
entertained.  But  let  us  follow  them  later  on  in  their 
family  affairs.  The  nest  is  merely  a  slight  depres- 
sion among  leaveS(  upon  the  ground.  Four  eggs  are 
laid  and  carefully  cared  for  and  incubated  by  the 
female.  Special  provision  has  been  made  whereby 
the  female  is  enabled  to  keep  the  eggs  sufficiently 
warm  for  incubation  purposes.  The  eggs  are  some- 
times laid  w  bile  the  earth  is  still  cold  and  damp,  and 
the  mother  bird  huddles  the  eggs  close  against  her 
body — between  the  feather  tracts  of  her  under-parts. 
Having  the  eggs  held  so  close  to  her,  and  her  colours 
blending  beautifully  with  her  surroundings,  the 
parent  bird  is  not  easily  discovered,  nor  does  she 
fly  from  the  nest  imless  about  to  be  stepped  upon. 
The  young  are  as  zealously  cared  for  as  are  the 
eggs — even  more  so — for  the  female  will  carry  the 
young  to  places  of  safety  when  enemies  are  crowd- 
ing upon  them  too  closely.  When  not  upon  their 
feeding  grounds,  the  woodcocks  in  late  summer  may 
be  found  in  grain  fields,  bush-grown  pastures,  or  in 
clumps  of  woods.  In  the  evening  they  fly  to  their 
feeding  grounds  along  some  stream  where  the  earth 
is  easily  probed  by  their  long  slender  bills  as  they 
search  for  the  lust}',  succulent  angleworms,  of  which 
their  diet  is  composed. 

The  last  of  the  bird  migrants  have  arrived  from 
their  winter  sojourn  in  the  south.       The    arrival 
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varies  with  llie  species  and  localities.  Fully  two 
months  elapse  from  the  time  the  first  migrants  of 
the  sparrow  family  reach  us  until  the  last  of  them 
arrive.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  warblers.  The 
myrtle  or  yellow-rumped  warbler  arrives  in  early 
April,  but  the  chestnut-sided,  and  at  times  the  Cape 
May,  do  not  put  in  their  appearance  before  June. 
How  many  and  varied  are  the  colours  adorning  the 
warblers !  'How  varied  the  songs  !  Many  students 
claim  this  family  to  be  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  identify,  either  by  seeing  or  hearing  them. 

'  The  males  are  certainly  easily  identified,  and  there 
is  generally  some  similiarity  between  the  se.xes. 
Many  of  them  have  common  English  names  in 
accordance  with  some  chief  characteristic;  for  in- 
stance, we  have  the  yellow-rump,  black-throated 
blue,  black-throated  green,  blue  yellow-back  and  red- 
start, the  latter  being  from  the  Welch  word  red- 
steort,  meaning  red  tail.  Then  there  are  the  chest- 
nut-sided and  bay-breasted,  each  with  their  name 
well  placed.  In  speaking  of  the  colours,  it  is  well 
for  students  not  to  confound  one  colour  with  an- 
other. Red  does  not  include  all  the  various  shades 
of  yellow,  orange  and  brown.  Red  is  red,  yellow 
is  yellow,  and  so  on;  and  when  giving  a  description 
of  colours  of  bird,  insect  or  flower,  give  the  proj)(.r 
colour;  then  the  one  who  helps  you  has  something 
to  work  from. 

Another  point  in  identifying  birds  is  that  the  first 
conspicuous  mark  of  any  bird  that  strikes  your  eyj 
is  the  first  mark  that  you  are  likely  to  notice  next 
time.  For  instance,  the  chestnut-brown  patch  on 
the  side  of  the  head  is  a  field  mark  for  the  Cape  May 
warbler.  A  yellow  mark  on  sides  of  upper  neck  is 
usually  first  seen  for  identifying  the  bay-breast. 
The  black-throated  blue  has  a  white  mark  in  the 
wing  at  the  middle  of  the  primaries.  The  black  and 
white  warbler  is  coloured  true  to  name,  and  has  a 
white  stripe  through  the  crown  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  black-poll,  whose  crown  is 
black.  Among  our  recent  arrivals  are  the  cedar- 
bird,  scarlet  tanager  and  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 
The  cedar-bird  arrives  in  time  to  help  control  the 
insects  in  caterpillar  form  that  destroy  apple  blos- 
soms. They  also  feed  largely  upon  insects  that 
destroy  the  foliage  of  the  elms.  From  some  of  their 
habits  the  cedar-bird  has  been  given  a  number  of 
names,  as  cherry-bird  and  blossom-bird,  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  it  feeds  upon  apple  blossoms. 
Two  specimens   were  taken  by  the  writer  that  were 


engaged  in  feeding  on  blossoms ;  the  stomachs  con- 
tained fully  twice  as  great  a  bulk  of  injurious  cater- 
j)illars  as  of  apple  petals.  Thus  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve the  cedar-bird  is  a  most  beneficial  bird,  and 
should  be  fully  protected  by  all,  not  only  for  its  good 
works,  but  for  its  confiding  manner  and  beautiful 
appearance. 


A  Breton  Legend. 

-According  to  Breton  tradition,  Capt  Finisterre,  a  barren 
and  storin-swt'pt  headland  on  the  northern  coast,  was  the 
point  from  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  took  passage  for 
the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  The  voyage  was  tempestuous,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  haven  was  shrouded  by  a  dense  and 
terrifying  veil  of  mist. 

Straining  eyes  towards  a  darkening  west, 

A  sea  full  of  pain  and  deen  unrest, 

.And  never  a  sign  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

And  on  the  morrow's  morn  there  fell 
A  grievous  mist  on  the  ocean  swell, 
Black  as  the  adamant  gates  of  hell. 

Whereat  there  rose  a  l)itter  wail : 
'■  Back  1    Oh,  guide  through  the  merciless  gale ! 
We  may  not  pierce  this  awful  veil. 

"  Not  for  us  are  the  forest  aisles, 
The  morning  dews,  and  the  sunset's  smiles 
On  the  fragrant  slopes  of  the  Blessed  Isles." 

But  He  at  the  helm  drave  steadily; 
"  Ye  shall  not  faint  nor  fail,"  said  He : 
■■  For  Mine  are  the  souls  that  sail  with  Me. 

"  Only  be  strong  and  void  of  fear, 
.Make  keen  the  eye  and  tense  the  car ; 
Listen,  and  gaze,  and  the  mist  wilj  clear." 

.And  e'en  as  lie  spake  the  words  fell  true, 
For  the  veil  was  cloven  through  and  through 
With  Hashes  of  opal,  gold,  and  blue; 

.\nd  the  air  grew  warm  and  sweet  and  fine 
With  breath  of  roses  and  eglantine, 
With  balm  of  fir  and  spice  of  pine ; 

.And  the  veil  brake  utterly,  setting  free 
Beyond  the  pain  and  the  mystery 
That  fairest  haven  where  we  would  be. 
— .liitDiiia  Kcnncdy-Laiiric  Dickson,  in  Chambers's  Journal. 


.\ovv  every  field  aiuP  every  tree  is  in  bloom  ;  the 
woods  are  now  in  full  leaf,  and  the  year  is  in  its 
highest  beauty. — I'irgil. 
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Physical  Training. 

By  H.  p.  Dole,  M.  A.,  Teachers'  College,  New  York. 

Following  the  lead  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  other 
European  countries,  American  schools  are  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  physical 
education,  and  while  no  s}stem  in  vogue  can  lay 
claim  to  perfection  of  organization  or  results  obtain- 
ed, yet  a  decided  advance  has  been  made  over  the 
meagre  and  unscientific  exercises  wliich  a  genera- 
tion ago  masqueraded  under  the  title  of  physical 
training  in  our  schools. 

Just  now,  we  in  Canada  are  beginning  to  question 
the  feasibility  of  a  more  thorough  course  of  physical 
exercises  in  our  schools.  What  the  outcome  will  be, 
it  difficult  to  predict;  but  from  the  fact  that 
military  men  are  interesting  themselves  in,  the 
movement,  it  would  seem  that  any  changes  which 
are  to  be  made  will  be  along  the  line  of  military 
drill. 

In  an  article  so  brief  as  this  must  be,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  all 
the  questions  involved,  but  it  does  seem  opportune 
to  treat  this  phase  of  educational  work  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint ;  hence  we  shall  endeavour  to 
formulate  from  genetic  psychology  a  few  principles 
which  ought  to  apply  to  any  and  every  system  of 
training  whose  purpose  it  is  to  meet  the  physical 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  before  and  during  adoles- 
cence. 

Far  too  often  have  adult  ideals  and  standards 
been  imposed  upon  the  youth  of  school  age,  but 
with  the  recent  advances  made  in  experimental 
psychology,  educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
methods  in  any  subject,  to  be  effective,  must  at 
least  be  rational. 

Basing  our  principles,  then,  upon  even  the  limited 
knowledge  of  child  nature  which  we  possess,  it  will 
readily  be  granted  that  a  system  of  physical  exer- 
cises, to  be  of  educational  value,  must  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  They  should  be  carefully  graded  to  suit  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  different  ages. 

2.  From  about  the  twelfth  year,  the  sexes  should 
be  separated  and  exercises  suited  to  the  physical 
needs  of  each  prescribed. 

3.  They  must  a]i])eal  to  tiiC  ])upils'  interest. 

4.  They  must  ])n)vidc  |frequent  and  complete 
change  in  order  to  retain  interest. 

5.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid  on   fundamental 


rather  than  accessory  muscles,  and  movements  re- 
quiring great  precision  must  be  reserved  for  the 
higher  grades  of  the  high  schotjl. 

6.  They  should  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
muscular  development  and  control  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy. 

7.  They  should  provide  natural  rather  than  arti- 
ficial movements  of  the  body. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  doubtless 
many  other  equally  important  features  which 
should  characterize  an  ideal  system,  but  the  above 
list  will  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  defects  of 
existing  systems,  as  well  as  to  show  us  the  direction 
in  which  this  movement  is  now  progressing. 

We  would  naturally  expect,  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  which  maintains  a  large  standing  army, 
that  boys  of  school  age  be  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
military  life;  and  since  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory, it  becomes  the  business  of  the  school  to 
carry  out  the  social  ideal  by  training  future  generals 
and  commanders.  The  system  of  gymnastics  given 
in  their  schools  is  of  the  imitative  type.  Each 
member  of  the  class  imitates  the  particular  feat  of 
the  leader  until  all  have  participated  in  this  routine 
manner.  In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  have  the  pupils  imitate 
as  to  have  a  quick  response  to  command.  The 
leader  In  this  case  may  stand  motionless  before  his 
class  and  exact  quick  and  accurate  response  to  his 
orders.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
work  is  almost  purely  individual,  and  hence  tends 
to  become  irksome.  Both  are  too  mechanical  and 
artificial,  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  competitive  in- 
stinct. 

Realizing  the  defects  of  these  systems  from  the 
sandpoint  of  the  child,  the  American  system  seeks 
to  utilize  just  enough  of  the  Swedish  and  German 
systems  to  ensure  discipline,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  free  play  for  the  vent  of  natural  activities 
of  childhood  in  the  use  of  com]>etitive  games,  etc. 
Particular  stress  is  likewise  laid  upon  corrective 
gymnastics — a  feature  which  will  later  be  discussed. 

To  be  continued? 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  great  inventor,  was  born 
in  Milan,  Ohio,  on  February  11,  1847.  His  father, 
who  lived  to  be  95,  was  born  in  Digby  County,  Nova 
Scotia.  His  mother  was  a  Nova  Scotian,  a  school 
teacher.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  peddled  candy, 
fruit  and  papers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. — 
Exchange. 
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Some  Defects  and  Their  Remedies. 

in  the  Januar}-  issue  of  the  H'averley  Magazine 
some  of  tiie  defects  of  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  best  remedies  for  them,  are 
discussed  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt,  a  teacher  of  wide 
experience.  _Mr.  Starratt,  who  is  a  B.  Sc.  of  Har- 
vard, takes  for  his  starting  point  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Owen  Wister,  that  the  United  States  has  not 
a  first-class  man,  the  product  of  their  universities. 
Agreeing  with  this  statement,  and  mentioning  some 
striking  facts  in  support  of  it,  Mr.  Starratt  goes  on 
to  state  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
universities,  but  in  the  grammar  and  secondary 
schools.  He  compares  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  England,  France  and 
Germany,  in  respect  to  centralization,  proportion  of 
men  teachers,  pensions,  social  position  of  teachers, 
methods  of  grading,  and  time  spent  in  school. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  schools  are 
strongly  centralized;  in  England  (elementary 
schools  only),  more  loosely;  whereas  in  the  United 
States  small  sectional  areas  manage  their  own 
educational  affairs,  with  no  centralization.  The 
proportion  of  men  teachers  is :  In  Germany,  85  per 
cent. ;  France,  54  per  cent. ;  England  and  the  United 
States,  25  per  cent.  German  teachers  are  ranked 
as  civil  servants,  and  receive  good  pensions,  begin- 
ning after  a  ten  years'  service,  and  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  25  per  cent,  of  last  salary  to  a  maxi- 
mum, after  forty-five  years'  service,  of  100  per  cent. 
In  most  of  the  German  states  these  pensions  are  paid 
wholly  from  public  funds.  France  allows  her  teach- 
ers 50  per  cent,  of  last  salary,  after  twenty-five 
years'  service,  the  state  paying  the  entire  pension. 
English  elementary  school  teachers  are  paid  $100 
for  each  year  of  service  after  ten  years,  themselves 
contributing  $15  a  year,  and  $1.25  for  every  ten  per 
cent,  of  increase  of  salary.  In  the  United  States, 
very  few  sections  pay  teachers'  pensions  at  all.  The 
social  position  of  teachers  is  highest  in  Germany, 
and  in  that  country  widows  of  teachers  receive  40 
per  cent,  of  the  pension  to  which  their  husbands 
were  entitled  at  their  death.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many, pupils  spend  one-seventh  of  the  year  in 
school.  In  the  United  States  but  one-ninth  of  the 
year  is  given  to  school  time. 

Mr.  Starratt  finds  fault  with  the  lax  methods  of 
grading,  by  whicii  pupils  are  passed  on  to  grades 
where  the  work  is  too  hard  for  them,  and  much 
time  is  lost  by  the  more  capable  students  who  are 
kept  waiting  for  the  dull  or  lazy  ones.     He  says : 


Too  many  subjects  are  taught  in  most  schools.  This  is 
an  age  when  we  are  trying  to  make  our  immature  boys  see 
the  philosophy  of  things.  We  teach  physiography  to  lads 
who  cannot  write  or  spell,  and  whose  minds  cannot  grasp 
the  mighty  problems  involved  in  the  science.  They  parrot 
facts,  for  they  can  learn  anything  then ;  but  they  understand 
nothing  of  the  principles,  and  detest  the  subject  later.  We 
e.xpound  the  principles  of  high  art  to  pupils  who  cannot 
find  the  price  of  2J4  yards  of  cotton  at  15  cents  a  yard. 
W  e  grind  English  grammar  into  children  who  cannot  speak 
five  consecutive  sentences  correctly. 

But  the  writer's  criticism  is  not  purely  destruc- 
tive ;  he  has  practical  remedies  to  suggest.  He 
goes  on : 

Can  we  not  adopt  some  of  the  means  by  which  Europeans 
appear  to  be  keeping  ahead  of  us?  We  may  at  least  ap- 
proach their  standards  by  using  the  means  they  have  de- 
veloped and  keep  improving.  We  can  nationalize  and 
centralize  our  schools,  making  rank  and  pay  alike  all  over 
the  country,  so  that  all  the  citizen^  of  the  United  States 
may  have  equal  chances  to  obtain  the  best  training  the  land 
can  give.  We  can  increase  the  proportion  of  male  teachers 
so  that  pupils  from,  say,  the  fifth  grade  up  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  masculine  aims  and  ideals.  We  can  have 
a  national  pension  system  (as  army  veterans  now  have) 
as  good  as  that  which  Germany  offers  her  instructors ;  or, 
we  can  pay  teachers  a  higher  salary  so  that  they  could  save 
enough  to  retire  on  when  teaching  ceased  to  be  the  most 
delightful  fun  in  the  world.  We  can  reduce  and  simplify 
the  course  of  study  so  as  to  teach  pupils  only  what  they 
can  learn  at  their  age,  and  have  the  equipment  such  that 
the  course  could  be  carried  out.  We  can  adopt  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  plan  of  sending,  at  national  expense, 
our  brightest  boys  to  foreign  universities  and  workshops  to 
acquire  what  is  to  be  learned  there.  If  we  did  these  things 
it  would  make  Mr.  Wister's  statement  cease  even  to  appear 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  Starratt  is  a  Canadian,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  his  experience  and  success  as  a 
teacher  on  both  sides  of  the  line  give  weight  to  his 
recommendations,  which  may  well  be  pondered  by 
Canadian  authorities. 


At  Goldsmith's  Grave. 

To  where  he  sleeps — not  near  the  honoured  dead 

In  the  dim  aisle  of  some  cathedral  grand. 

But  in  behind  old  London's  noisy  strand. 

Where  late  or  soon  you  hear  a  hurrying  tread — 

One  spring-like  day  my  tired  feet  were  led 

By  fond  desire,  his  sacred  shrine  to  view ; 

Finding  thereon  a  bunch  of  violets  blue, 

I  stood  awhile  with  an  uncovered  head. 

And  heard  their  message  sweet :  "  He  was  not  laid 

Beside  his  brothers  in  poetic  art; 

He  sleeps  alone  in  his  loved  temple's  shade, 

But  is  embalmed  within  the  human  heart " — 

Happy  all  they  who  like  asylum  find 

Within  the  warm  affections  of  mankind. 

— Rev.  A.  L.  Fraser,  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  in  the 
Presbyterian,   Toronto. 
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Good  References. 

John  was  fifteen,  and  very  anxious  to  get  a  de- 
sirable place  in  the  office  of  a  well-known  lawyer 
who  had  advertised  for  a  boy,  but  doubted  his  suc- 
cess, because,  being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he  had 
no  reference  to  present. 

'■  I'm  afraid  I'll  stand  a  poor  chance,"  he  thought, 
despondently ;  "  however,  I'll  try  to  appear  as  well 
as  I  can,  for  that  may  help  me  a  little." 

So  he  was  careful  to  have  his  dress  and  person 
neat,  and  when  he  took  his  turn  to  be  interviewed, 
went  in  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

The  keen-eyed  lawyer  glanced  him  over  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Good  face,"  he  thought,  "  and  pleasant  ways." 

Then  he  noted  the  neat  suit — but  other  boys  had 
appeared  in  new  clothes — saw  the  well-brushed  hair 
and  clean-looking  skin.  Very  well,  but  there  had 
been  others  there  quite  as  cleanly ;  another  glance, 
however,  showed  the  finger-nails  free  from  soil. 

"  Ah !  that  looks  like  thoroughness,"  thought  the 
lawyer. 

Then  he  asked  a  few  direct,  rapid  questions, 
which  John  answered  as  directly. 

"  Prompt,"  was  his  mental  comment ;  "  can  speak 
up  when  necessary.  Let's  see  your  writing,"  he  add- 
ed aloud. 

John  took  a  pen  and  wrote  his  name. 

"  Very  well,  easy  to  read,  and  no  flourishes.  Now 
what  references  have  you  ?  " 

The  dreaded  question,  at  last! 

John's  face  fell.  He  had  begun  to  feel  some  hope 
of  success,  but  this  dashed  it  again. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  he  said,  slowly ;  "  I'm  almost  a 
stranger  in  the  city." 

"  Can't  take  a  boy  without  references,"  was  the 
brusque  rejoinder,  and  as  he  spoke  a  sudden  thought 
sent  a  flush  to  John's  cheek. 

"  I  haven't  any  references,"  he  said,  with  hesita- 
tion, "  but  here's  a  letter  from  mother  I  just  receiv- 
ed.    I  wish  you  would  read  it." 

The  lawyer  took  it.     It  was  a  short  letter: 

My  Dear  John, — I  want  to  remind  you  that  whereve' 
you  find  work  you  must  consider  that  work  your  own. 
Don't  go  into  it,  as  some  boys  do,  with  the  feeling  that 
you  will  do  as  little  as  you  can,  and  get  something  better 
soon,  but  make  up  your  mind  you  will  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  make  yourself  so  necessary  to  your  employer 
that  he  will  never  let  you  go. 

You  have  been  a  good  son   to  nie.  and  I  can  truly  say 


I  have  never  known  you  to  shirk.     Be  as  good  in  business, 
and    1   am   sure  God   will  bless  your,  efforts.  • 

"H'm!"  said  the  lawyer,  reading  it  over  the 
second  time.  "  That's  pretty  good  advice,  John  — 
excellent  advice.  I  rather  think  I'll  try  you,  even 
without  the  references." 

John  has  been  with  him  six  years,  and  last  spring 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

"  Do  you  intend  taking  that  young  man  into 
partnership  ?  "  asked  a  friend  lately. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  couldn't  get  along  without  John ; 
he  is  my  right-hand  man !  "  exclaimed  the  employer 
heartily. 

-And  John  always  says  the  best  reference  he  ever 
had  was  a  mother's  good  advice  and  honest  praise. 
— Sacred  Heart  Revieiv. 


The  Boy  Knew. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Agassiz  was  study- 
ing the  fishes  in  the  waters  at  Cotuit  Point,  Mass. 
At  the  hotel  a  citizen  called  his  attention  to  a  certain 
kind  of  fish  which  always  went  in  schools,  and  which 
also  was  always  seen  sw  imming  with  one  fin  out  of 
the  water.  He  asked  Agassiz  if  he  knew  which  fin 
was  out  of  the  water.  Agassiz  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  thought  it  was  the  back  fin. 

.A.  boy  of  ten,  listening  intently  to  all  the  great 
professor  said,  interrupted :  "  I  think  it  is  the  tail 
fin;  I've  seen  'em."  Both  men  laughed,  and  Pro- 
fessor .\gassiz  patted  him  on  the  head,  approvingly. 

For  days  the  boy  watched  at  the  wharf  to  see  this 
particular  fish.  On  the  third  day  he  saw  a  school 
of  the  fish  he  was  looking  for.  Making  sure  that 
he  was  right  about  its  being  the  tail  fin,  he  jumped 
up,  and,  as  quick  as  his  feet  could  carry  him  to  the 
hotel,  he  reported  to  Agassiz :  "  A  school  of  them 
fish  is  in  the  harbour." 

The  professor  hurried  down  to  the  wharf,  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  tail  fin  out  of  the  water. 
The  boy's  fact  had  upset  his  theory,  and  he  compli- 
mented the  lad  for  his  intelligent  observation.  The 
episode  had  added  another  fact  to  his  museum  of 
facts — a  tail  fin  can  be  out  of  the  water.  And  the 
whole  affair  was  in  harmony  with  what  he  was  ever 
teaching;  that  many  things  are  uncertain,  even 
about  things  we  know. — Crusader  Monthly. 


Haggles — "  Don't  be  hard  on  me,  judge, 
me  time  and  I'll  inend  my  ways." 
Judge — "  I  will — ninety  days." 


Give 
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An  Indian  Child's  Essay. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  principal  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial school.  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  sends  the  Review 
the  following  essay  written  by  an  Indian  girl  in 
standard  three,  aged  thirteen  years.  It  shows  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  which  these  children  are 
capable.  The  essay,  Mr.  Shaw  assures  the  Review, 
is  entirely  original,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  correct  the  grammar  and  spelling.  The  writing 
is  vertical,  and  is  plain  and  easily  read : 

Essay   About  Alberta. 

This  province  is  between  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  and  is  not  a  very  old  province.  It  is  about  three 
years  ago  since  it  was  started,  It  is  a  very  fine  province 
for  farming,  They  do  a  whole  lot  of  farming,  more  than 
anything  else,  and  they  do  mineing  and  a  little  of  manu- 
facturing, They  do  it  mostly  in  Exshaw  and  a  little  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  The  captial  of  this  province  is 
Edmonton,  and  the  largest  city  is  Calgary.  They  do  a 
whole  lot  of  ranching  in  Calgary  This  province  has  about 
500,000  people  and  it  is  growing  very  fast  There  are 
many  other  towns  but  there  not  very  large  The  climate 
in  Alberta  is  grand  especially  in  the  summer,  sunshiney 
days  and  nice  coal  nights,  and  in  the  fall  when  the  air  is 
perfect  and  the  sunsets  beyond  discription.  As  yet  there 
are  very  few  large  fruits  grown  in  Alberta.  Some  apples 
and  crobfappes  have  done  well  when  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  Smalt  fruits  do  well — such  as  goose-berries  rasp- 
berries red  and  black  currents  and  straw-berries,  people 
who  have  had  consumption  find  this  country  very  helpful 
to  them. 

GussiE  Steinhauer,  Grade  III. 


"  My  mother  said  that  she  didn't  know  geography 
an'  she  got  married,  an'  my  aunt  didn't  know  geo- 
graph}-,  an'  she  got  married,  an'  you  know  geo- 
graphy an'  you  didn't  get  married. — Nezv  York 
Times. 


Geography  Not  Needed. 

In  one  of  the  city  public  schools  is  a  little  girl 
pupil  whose  ancestors  and  co-religionists  have  ever 
held  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  life  of  a  woman 
is  marriage.  This  little  girl  is  well  up  in  most  of 
her  studies  but  she  has  an  inveterate  dislike  of  geo- 
graphy, and  it  seems  impossible  to  teach  the  study 
to  her.  The  other  day  her  teacher,  made  impatient 
by  her  seeming  unwillingness  to  learn  her  geography 
lesson,  sent  to  Rosie's  mother  a  note  requesting  her 
to  see  that  the  girl  studied  her  lesson.  The  next 
day  showed  no  improvement,  however,  and  the 
teacher  asked  Rosie  whether  she  had  delivered  the 
note. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  did  your  mother  read  the  note,  Rosie?" 
said  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"What  did  she  say?" 


Thoughts  on  Closing. 

I   was  sitting  in  the  twilight, 

By  my  window  all  alone, 
Dreaming  of  the  past  and  future — 

Building  castles  of  my  own. 
When  the  sound  of  distant  music 

Fell  on  my  dreaming  ear, 
And  I  listened  to  the  singer. 

As  the  voice  rang  sweet  and  clear. 

For  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  dear!" 

My  heart  was  strangely  thrilled ; 
I  listened  to  the  grand  old  words, 

All  other  thoughts  were  stilled. 
And,  when  at  last  the  singer  paused. 

And  silence  reigned  again, 
I  followed  up  the  train  of  thoughts 

.•\wakened  by  that  strain. 

And  in  ad  ream  I  seemed  to  stand 

And  watched  a  passing  throng, 
The  sound  of  footsteps  I  could  hear 

That  quickly  passed  along. 
As  one  by  one  the  forms  I  viewed, 

I  seemed  to  know  each  face, 
1  followed,  too,  and  soon  we  were 

In  a  familiar  place. 

The  moving  lights,  the  music  sweet. 

The  flower  perfumed  air. 
The  kindly  words  and  kinder  smiles 

Of  teachers — are  all  there; 
Then  one  by  one  we  take  our  seats, 

We  know  it  is  the  last, 
That  we  shall  know  each  teacher's  care. 

Our  lot  with  theirs  be  cast. 

.\bovc  the  rest,  one  towers  tall 

Our  principal  revered, 
For  manly  worth  and  noble  heart 

His  memory  is  endeared. 
'k^)ur  duties  he  has  pointed  out. 

He  taught  us  wisely,  well, 
The  fruits  of  all  his  patient  work 

I'ternity  shall  tell. 

Then  slowly  fades  the  vision  sweet, 

Once  more  I  am  alone, 
The  twilight  still  is  round  me  cast, 

The  light  and  music  gone. 
But   peace  comes   to  my  troubled   soul, 

.■\nd  pleasant  dreamy  rest, 
I  turn  again  to  work  in  life 

.And  pray  to  do  my  best. 

M.ARY  A.  Scui.LiN,  Greenock,  N.  B. 
N.  B.  Normal  School,  1907. 
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The  Voice  of  the  Wind. 

The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Tlirough  the  vast  region,  felt  himself  at  fault, 
\Vanting  a  voice;  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 
Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind. 
He  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 

First  he  besought  the  ash ;  the  voice  she  lent, 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lashing  change, 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties ; 
The  aspen  next;  a  fluttered,  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute :  from  the  willow  came 
So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 
A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 
Was  hissing,  dry  and  reedy;  lastly  the  pine 
Did  he  solicit;  and  from  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep 
That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  cave 
Where  he  was  born.  — Henry  Taylor. 


A  few  farmers  had  congregated  in  the  village  inn, 
and  were  sorrowfully  discussing  a  recent  long- 
sustained  drought.  The  local  imbecile  was  there, 
too,  and  was  laughing  at  their  misfortunes. 

"You  fellows  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  weather," 
he  said,  "  but  I  could  tell  you  how  to  ■  grow  your 
potatoes  without  depending  on  the  rain." 

"Well,  Tommy,"  and  how  would  you  do  that?" 
asked  one  of  the  farmers. 

"Why,"  said  Tommy,  "I  would  plant  rows  of 
onions  between  the  potatoes." 

"  Well,  and  what  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  answered  the  harebrained  one, 
"  the  onions  would  make  the  potatoes'  eyes  water, 
and  that  would  keep  the  ground  alwavs  damp !  " — 
Sparc  Moments. 


Mrs.  Blank,  wife  of  a  prominent  minister  near 
Boston,  had  in  her  employ  a  recently  engaged 
coloured  cook  as  black  as  the  jjroverbial  ace  of 
spades.     One  day  Mrs.  Blank  saiil  to  her : 

"  Alatilda,  I  wish  you  would  have  oatmeal  quite 
often  for  breakfa'^t.  .My  husband  is  very  fond  of  it. 
He  is  Scotch,  and  you  know  that  the  Scotch  eat  a 
great  deal  of  oatmeal." 

"Oh,  he's  Scotch,  is  he?"  said  Matilda.  "Well, 
now,  do  you  know,  I  was  thinkin'  all  along  dat  he 
wasn't  des  like  us." — ll'oinan's  Home  Companion 
for  May. 


There's  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness, 
There's  nothing  so  rowi!  as  truth. 

— C<try. 


COLLEGE  CLOSINGS. 

Dalhousie  Convocation. 

The  registration  of  the  students  of  the  various 
faculties  fell  one  short  of  400.  Two  new  professors 
completed  their  first  session — Professors  Macneill 
in  mathematics  and  Stone  in  civil  engineering.  The 
most  notable  fact  in  the  year  was  the  difficulty  in 
providing  seating  and  working  accommodation  for 
the  students.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  a  class 
of  80  into  a  room  seated  for  60.  We  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  chronicle  some  good  news. 

At  convocation,  degrees  were  conferred  on  72 
persons,  12  of  whom  were  young  ladies ;  25  received 
the  B.  A. ;  6  the  B.  E. ;  17  the  LL.  B. ;  11  the  M.  D. ; 
8  the  M.A. ;  and  5  the  Hon.  LL.  D.  Fom  New 
Brunswick  4  B.  A.'s ;  i  B.  E. ;  5  LL.  B.'s ;  and  i 
M.  A.  The  Island  was  represented  by  i  B.  A.  and 
I  LL.  B.  Halifax  city  and  county  was  honoured 
with  9  B.  A.'s;  3  B.  E.'s;  3  LL.  B.'s;  2  M.  D.'s;  3 
M.  A.'s.  Pictou  County  and  the  world  claim  the 
rest. 

The  B.  A.  with  high  honours  and  a  medal  in 
classics  was  granted  to  Ethel  Murphy,  of  Moncton ; 
high  honours  in  classics  to  Nora  Power ;  and  high 
honours  in  philosophy  to  Ernest  A.  Munro,  the 
Rhodes  scholar  for  Nova  Scotia.  These  took 
special  courses.  Of  those  taking  the  general  course, 
three  received  great  distinction — G.  W.  Stairs,  great 
distinction  and  the  Avery  prize :  Roy  Leitch,  the 
Rhodes  scholar  for  P.  E.  I.,  and  Mabel  Goudge. 

The  R.  E.  in  civil  engineering  was  granted  to  3, 
one  being  from  Milltown ;  in  mining  to  3,  all  from 
Halifax.  ^ 

Of  the  LL.  B.'s,  4  are  B.  A.'s  of  Dalhousie;  2  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier ;  i  of  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  i  of  St.  Joseph's — Rupert  Rive,  the 
Rhodes  scholar  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  medallist  in  medicine  was  Walter  L.  Mac- 
Lean,  son  of  a  former  editor  of  The  Wesleyan,  who 
intends  practising  his  profession  in  the  glorious 
West. 

Of  the  higher  degrees,  one  was  conferred  on  a 
graduiite  who  has  given  several  years  of  distinguish- 
ed service  in  the  Indian  civil  service. 

The  Honourary  Doctors  of  Laws  were  Governor 
Eraser,  B.  .\.  {'72).  Premier  Murray,  President 
Falconer,  .Mexander  Robinson.  B..A..  ('86),  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  B.  C.  and  Principal  Maclel- 
lan  of  Pictou.  an  alumnus  of  the  early  days.  From 
Victoria.  C.  B.,  to  \'ictoria,  B.  C,  the  honours  were 
diftributod. 
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The  valiiab'e  science  research  scholarship,  grant- 
ed by  the  185 1  Exhibition,  was  awarded  to  Henry 
Jermain  Maude  Creighton,  R.  A.,  who  has  done  un- 
usnally  good  work  in  original  investigations  in 
chemistry.  The  scholarship  is  worth  $750  a  year 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Creighton  intends  to  continue 
his  work  in  Birmingham.  Thus  the  university  will 
send  four  graduates  this  year  to  Britain,  Mr. 
Creighton  and  the  three  Rhodes  scholars,  Messrs. 
Munro,  Rive  and  Roy  Leitch. 

The  other  prizes  announced  were  as  follows : 

Junior  Entrance  Scholarships. — MacKenzie  Bur- 
sary, Robert  A.  Neish ;  Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholar- 
ships.— Lily  H.  Seaman   (Prince  of  Wales),  Vera 

B.  Clay  (Picou),  H.  S.  Davis  (Truro),  J.  A.  T. 
Weatherbee  (New  Glasgow),  Helen  D.  Armitage 
(Halifax). 

Special  Priizes. — Waverley  Prize  (Mathematics). 
— Howard  W.  Matheson.  North  British  Bursary. 
— James  D.  MacLeod.  Drawing  Prize  (first  year). 
James  A.  MacKay.  Mining  Society  Scholarship. — 
Not  awarded.     Dr.  Lindsay  Prize  (Primary  M.  D. 

C.  M.)— W.  Stewart  Lindsay,  B.  A. 

The  establishment  of  a  Maritime  Dental  College 
IS  an  assured  fact,  and  with  its  establishment  goes 
the  addition  of  another  university  faculty  —  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry.  The  leading  dentists  of  the 
three  provinces  are  behind  the  project.     W.  C.  M. 

[Information  regarding  next  year's  courses  and 
scholarships  will  be  found  in  he  advertisement  on 
the  first  page  of  this  issue.] 


The  University  oi"  New  Brunswick. 

During  the  past  year  the  University  of  New 
ISrunswick  has  made  a  marked  advance,  more 
marked  probably  than  in  any  year  of  her  history. 
The  increase  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the 
government  grant  has  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  professorshi])s — one  in  chemistry. 
one  in  engineering  and  one  in  forestry.  The  chair 
of  chemistry  has  been  very  ably  filled  by  Professor 
Carson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto,  and  a  Ph.  D. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  duties  of  the 
second  new  chair,  that  of  assistant  professor  of 
engineering,  have  been  most  efficiently  ])erformed 
by  Professor  .Stephens,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  both  arts  and  engineering.  The 
work  in  forestry  will  be  begun  next  fall  under  the 
management  of  Professor  Miller,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Yale  P'orestry  School,  and  has  had  very  con- 
siderable cxix;ricnce  as  a  teacher.  This  new  depart- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  tlic  means  of  attracting 
many  young  men  to  the  university,  since  the  subject 
is  very  rightly  attracting  a  great  measure  of  atten- 
tion all  over  Canada  at  the  |)rescnt  time. 

The  senior  class  this  vear  numbered  thirty  at  the 


beginning  of  the  year.  Of  these,  twenty-eight 
graduated  on  May  28th,  eighteen  taking  the  B.  A. 
degree  and  ten  the  B.  Sc.  degree.  A  very  pleasant 
feature  of  the  enccenial  programme  was  the  confer- 
ring of  the  honourary  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  three 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  university — Governor 
I'lulyea,  of  Alberta ;  Premier  Hazen  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  Chief  Justice  Wetmore,  of  Saskatchewan. 
.•\fter  these  degrees  were  conferred,  Chancellor 
Jones  read  a  letter  from  Governor  Bulyea,  express- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  honour  bestowed  by  the 
university.  Chief  Justice  Wetmore  and  Premier 
Hazen  then  made  each  a  brief  address,  conveying 
their  thanks  and  their  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  their  alma  mater.  The  honourary  de- 
gree of  M.  -A.  was  also  conferred  upon  Mr.  James 
Vroom.  of  St.  Stephen,  on  account  of  his  distin- 
guished work  in  natural  science,  especially  botany, 
and  was  highly  deserved. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  rewards  of  long  stand- 
ing, some  new  and  unusual  prizes  were  awarded. 
The  cash  prize  of  $50  given  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Tweedie  for  the  best  all-round  standing  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  course,  was  won  after  a  keen 
contest  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Bridges,  of  St.  John.  As 
this  competition  was  very  close,  a  friend  of  the 
university  made  available  the  sum  of  $25  as  a 
second  prize,  to  be  given  to  Miss  Iris  A.  Fish.  The 
competition  for  the  a'.umni  gold  medal  was  also 
hotly  contested.  Mr.  Bridges  was  again  the  win- 
ner, with  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrow  a  close  second.  The 
Alumni  Society  therefore  awarded  to  Mr.  Morrow 
the  sum  of  $20  in  gold. 

Chancellor  Jones  announced  that  Governor 
Tweedie  wished  to  continue  his  prize  of  $50  for 
another  year,  and  that  Senator  Ellis  would  again 
give  a  scholarship  of  $50.  Mr.  H.  F.  I'ennett  was 
the  holder  of  the  |)revious  Ellis  scholarship  through- 
out the  four  years  of  his  cour.se  in  engineering,  and 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  engineers,  winning 
both  the  Ketchum  medal  and  also  the  gold  medal, 
now  for  the  first  time  given  by  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericton. 

The  resigiiation  of  Dr.  MacDonald,  professor  of 
economics,  is  greatly  regretted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  senate  committee.  api)ointcd  to  deal  with 
this  (juestion,  will,  before  asking  for  applications, 
make  an  effort  to  induce  Dr.  AhicDonald  to  remain. 

The  usual  address  in  praise  of  the  founders  was 
delivered  by  Professor  (jeoghegan,  and  was  a  strong 
plea  for  the  study  of  literature. 

The  address  on  behalf  of  the  .Mumni  Society  was 
given  by  Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill.  He  urged 
.the  further  development  of  the  University  of  New 
I'.riuiswick  along  tlie  lines  it  has  lately  been  follow- 
ing, and  stated  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
i'ension  I'"nnd  for  professors  was  to  a])ply  only  to 
such  state-aided  colleges  as  had  an  annual  income 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  university  closes  for  the  summer  with  every 
prospect  of  that  still  greater  progress  next  year, 
which  Premier  Hazen  said  he  "  looked  for  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  the  present  Chancellor."     R. 


Mt.  Allison. 

,  A  large  number  of  visitors  and  alumni  attended 
the  commencement  exercises  this  year.  The  class 
of  '98  held  a  re-union,  and  recent  classes  were 
largely  represented.  The  weather  was  ideal,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  successful  ending  of  a 
prosperous  year. 

Principal  Palmer  reix>rted  the  largest  attendance 
since  he  had  been  connected  with  the  academy. 
Fifteen  completed  the  matriculation  course,  twelve 
received  diplomas  in  bookkeeping,  fourteen  in 
stenography  and  type-writing,  and  four  in  penman- 
ship. Mr.  F.  H.  Holmes,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  for  two  years,  is  leaving, 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  staff  there  are  few  changes. 

In  the  Ladies'  College  the  dormitory  accommo- 
dation has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Dr.  Borden 
is  hoping  that,  in  the  near  future,  some  good  friend 
may  make  possible  the  dream  of  a  new  stone  build- 
ing. Last  year  a  great  many  vacancies  occurred  in 
the  musical  staff,  but  ,  Prof.  Horsfall,  the  new 
director.  Miss  Ayer,  the  violinist,  and  the  various 
new  teachers  of  piano,  have  done  excellent  work, 
and  are  expecting  to  return  next  year.  The  musical 
course  is  to  be  somewhat  transformed  and  extended ; 
the  particulars  will  be  announced  in  the  forthcom- 
ing calendar.  Miss  Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  elocu- 
tion department,  is  also  making  many  changes  in 
the  oratory  course.  Miss  Hemming,  of  London, 
England,  one  of  the  teachers  of  vocal  music,  and 
Miss  Graham,  of  Toronto,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  composition  classes,  have  resigned.  Miss 
Graham  goes  abroad  for  study. 

At  the  University  convocation,  twenty-nine  de- 
grees were  conferred.  The  valedictory  was  deliver- 
ed by  J.  Clayton  I'incock,  of  Greenspond,  Nfld., 
who  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  also  won 
the  Sheffield  scholarship  for  the  best  record  of  his 
class  in  mathematics.  Mr.  Pincock  expects  to 
teach  in  this  province  or  the  West.  Four  received 
certificates  in  engineering  of  having  completed  the 
two  years'  course,  admitting  them  to  entrance  on  the 
third  year  in  any  branch  of  engineering  at  McGill. 
This  year  the  first  of  those  with  such  certificates 
graduated  at  McCiill,  and  were  notably  successful 
both  in  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 
H.  W.  Read,  '05,  in  civil  engineering,  received 
honours  in  four  subjects  and  a  gold  medal  of  the 
Uritish  Association.  One  student  was  this  year  the 
first  to  complete  the  new  course  of  commerce  and 
finance,  designed  to  broaden  the  knowledge  in  Eng- 
lish, economics,  banking,  etc..  of  those  going  into 
business. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Allison  referred  to  the  great 


mortality  among  prominent  Mount  Allison  men 
during  the  year,  pronouncing  eulogies  on  Rev.  Dr. 
Paisley,  Dr.  Dobson,  Dr.  Brecken  and  Judge  G.  W. 
Purbidge,  late  of  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa. 
The  place  of  Dr.  Paisley,  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
theology,  will  be  taken  by  Rev.  Howard  Sprague, 
D.  D.,  who  will  enter  on  his  duties  in  the  autumn. 
Another  imjx)rtant  change  in  the  university  staff  is 
the  a])pointment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Killam  as  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering.  Mr.  Killam  took 
his  B.A.  at  Mt.  Allison  in  '03  with  honours  in  mathe- 
matics, and  graduated  B.  Sc.  at  McGill  in  "06.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  after  the  sudden  resignation  of  Prof. 
Sweetser,  the  duties  of  the  chair  were  efficiently 
discharged  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Fisher.  Some  additional 
tutors  or  assistants  may  be  appointed  in  other  de- 
partments in  which  the  work  is  becoming  too  heavy 
on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  students. 
This  year  no  fewer  than  sixteen  entered  with  senior 
matriculation  as  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  were  former  teach- 
ers in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.  Six  post- 
graduates have  been  in  attendance  during  the  year. 
For  the  coming  year  two  of  the  Wesley  Smith 
entrance  bursaries  of  $50  each  will  be  offered,  and 
the  Tyler  scholarships  of  $60  each  are  awarded  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  the  two  best  members  of  the 
Freshmen  class  in  arts.  The  bequest  from  the 
Jairus  Hart  estate,  which  will  be  paid  into  the 
university  treasury  within  the  next  few  weeks,  will 
increase  the  endowment  by  seventy-five  or  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  alumni  and  alumnae  supper  held  after  convo- 
cation in  the  university  residence,  was  a  most  en- 
joyable affair,  attended  by  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guests.  The  main  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Russell,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  represented  the  class  of  '68.  He  made 
a  most  vigorous  plea  for  "  the  humanities  "  and 
their  imj^ortance  in  modem  education.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  members  of  the  classes  of  '78, 
'88,  "yS  and  '08,  the  last  being  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rus- 
sell, the  son  of  Judge  Russell.  Some  members  of 
the  class  of  "98  who  are  in  the  far  West  or  distant 
countries,  did  not  get  here,  but  about  ten  were  pre- 
sent. On  the  occasion  of  their  attendance  at  the 
university  residence  for  dinner  they  were  received 
with  cheers  by  the  present  students.  The  scheme 
of  their  memorial  is  not  definitely  worked  out,  but 
they  ])rovided  for  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  sum 
Nearly  in  connection  with  some  department  of  the 
university  library. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Mount  Allison 
song  book,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  some 
time,  was  published  by  a  Toronto  firm.  It  contains 
a  number  of  old  favourite  college  songs  and  adapta- 
tions of  songs  to  Mt.  Allison  life,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  others  written,  both  music  and  words, 
by  Mt.  Allison  students,  notably  Roy  Wheeler,  '07, 
of  Brookville,  N.  B.     Another  event  of  interest  to 
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the  student-body  is  the  prospective  construction  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  of  a  quarter-mile  cinder- 
track  in  connection  with  the  present  football-field 
just  below  the  residence.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  it  is  ready  for  the  early  morning-runs  of  the 
teachers  who  attend  the  session  of  the  Summer 
School  which  is  to  be  held  at  Mt.  Allison  in  July. 

W.  M.  T. 


The  Heavens  in  June. 


The  June  skies  are  less  brilliant  than  those  in 
January,  but  the  weather  pennits  them  to  be  studied 
v\  ith  more  comfort. 

Mmost  overhead  is  the  constellation  Bootes,  the 
Herdsman,  with  the  splendid  red  star  Arcturus, 
which  fully  equals  any  other  that  is  now  in  sight. 
South  of  this  is  Virgo,  a  large  group  containing 
one  bright  star,  Spica.  To  the  west  is  Leo,  with 
another  first  magnitude  star,  Regulus,  in  the  handle 
of  the  sickle,  which  forms  part  of  the  constellation. 

Below  these  groups  is  the  long  stream  of  stars 
which  belong  to  Hydra.  They  stretch  out  fully  90 
degrees  from  the  west  to  the  south.  Northwest  of 
the  zenith  the  Great  Bear  appears  to  advantage. 
The  star  (named  Mizar)  at  the  bend  of  the  Dipper 
Handle,  has  a  fifth-magnitude  companion  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Ijetween  the  Great  Bear  and  Virgo 
lie  two  small  constellations.  The  Hunting  Dogs 
(Canes  Venatici)  have  only  one  bright  star  (an- 
other fine  double).  Coma  Berenicis,  to  the  south- 
west, consists  of  a  cluster  of  faint  stars,  just  sep- 
arately visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

C'ancer,  Gemini  and  .Auriga  are  setting  in  the 
west  and  northwest.  Jupiter  is  now  in  the  first  of 
these  constellations,  and  Venus  in  the  second.  The 
two  planets  are  not  far  apart,  and  they  are  by  far 
the  brightest  objects  in  sight.  Of  the  circumpolar 
constellations.  Cassiopeia  is  low  on  the  horizon, 
Cepheus  above,  and  Draco  and  Ursa  Minor  above 
the  pole. 

In  the  northeast  Cygnus  has  risen,  and  Lyra  is 
above  it.  The  latter  contains  the  great  white  star 
Vega,  which  almost  equals  .\rcturus  in  brightness. 
Between  Vega  and  the  latter  arc  the  constcllalif)ns 
Hercules  and  Corona  Borealis.  South  of  these  are 
Ophiuchus  and  Serpens.  Lower  down  is  Scorpio, 
one  of  the  finest  constellations  in  the  sky,  which  con- 
tains the  fine  red  star  .Antares.  liclow  this  is  a  long 
line  of  stars  which  fonn  the  Scorpion's  tail,  but 
have  as  yet  only  ])artly  risen.  Scorpio  is  full  of 
fine  double  stars.  Antares  has  a  faint  green  com- 
panion, too  close  to  be  easily  seen  unless  the  air  is 
Steady. 

THE  PL.\i\'ETS. 

Mercury  is  evening  star  throughout  the  month, 
and  can  be  well  seen  in  its  early  days  about  the  time 
of  his  elongation,  which  takes  place  on  the  7th.  .At 
this  time  he  is  in  (jemini,  and  sets  about  9.10  p.  m. 
He  is  lower  down  than  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
are  the  only  objects  for  which  he  might  be  mistaken. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  he  gets  quite  close  to 


Venus,  within  two  or  three  degrees,  and  the  two 
planets  remain  in  apparent  proximity  for  several 
weeks,  during  most  of  which  time,  however,  they 
arc  too  near  the  sun  to  be  well  seen. 

Venus  is  likewise  evening  star,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  she 
sets  after  10  p.  m.  Later  on,  as  she  comes  more 
nearly  between  us  and  the  sun,  she  is  less  easily 
seen,  and  by  the  end  of  June  she  becomes  practically 
invisible,  to  re-appear  as  a  morning  star  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Mars  is  likewise  an  evening  star,  in  Gemini,  and 
sets  at  about  9  p.  m.  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 
On  the  6th  he  is  in  conjunction  with  Mercury.  The 
least  distance  of  the  two  planets,  nineteen  minutes 
of  arc,  is  reached  near  noon,  when  they  cannot  be 
seen,  but  they  will  still  be  very  close  that  evening. 
Mercury,  which  at  this  time  is  moving  eastward  and 
overtakes  Mars,  sovin  turns  back,  and  passes  him 
again  on  the  I7tli,  and  Venus,  which  fohows  Mer- 
cury, passes  Alars  on  the  22nd.  All  these  planets 
are  close  together  for  a  week  or  more,  and  they  will 
afford  a  very  interesting  sight.  Jupiter  likewise  is 
an  evening  star,  but  is  higher  up  than  the  others, 
and  sets  at  about  10.30  p.  ni.  on  the  15th.  Saturn 
is  a  morning  star  in  I'isces,  and  is  observable  before 
sunrise. — Condensed  from  the  Scicntifie  American. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Comparing  the  British  army  with  other  armies  of 
Europe  in  last  month's  notes  on  Current  Events,  it 
was  the  intention  to  say  that  there  are  in  the  British 
army  less  than  a  million  men,  including  militia  and 
reserves. 

The  whalers  wintering  near  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  eastward  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Beaufort  Sea.  have  during  the  past 
winter  acknowledged  Canadian  jurisdiction  for  the 
first  time  by  paying  customs  duties. 

Some  of  the  Canadian  silver  ore  is  practically 
worthless  at  present  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
arsenic  which  it  contains ;  for  no  process  has  yet 
been  tliscovered  by  which  highly  arsenical  ore  can 
be  smelted. 

Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  Canada  and  Newfoundland  at  the  Hague 
tribunal  when  the  fishery  dispute  with  the  United 
States  conies  u])  for  argument. 

The  L'nited  States  senate  has  ratified  a  treaty  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  which, 
at  some  ]X)ints,  for  instance  where  it  passes  between 
the  island  of  Campobello  and  the  coast  of  Maine,  is 
not  well  defined. 

It  is  announced  that  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
militia  expected  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  at 
Quebec  cannot  well  be  assembled  there  at  the  time. 
Though  the  military  display  will  not  be  abandoned, 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it  will  be  compara- 
tively few. 

The  pageant,  which  will  be  a  leading  feature  of 
the  Quebec  tercentenary,  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
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on  this  continent.  It  will  include  the  landing  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  his  carrying  oft'  the  Indian  chief, 
and  his  report  of  his  discoveries  to  the  King  of 
!•' ranee;  scenes  in  the  life  of  Champlain;  scenes 
connected  with  the  founding  of  Montreal ;  Fron- 
tenac  receiving  the  messenger  of  Sir  William 
I'hipps,  and  representations  of  later  events  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  closing  with  a  review  in 
which  will  be  represented  the  famous  regiments 
that  contended  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is 
considered  a  special  honour  to  Canada  that  the  new- 
est and  best  of  the  cruisers  of  the  royal  navy  will 
bring  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Quebec,  the  selection 
of  this  ship  the  "  Indomitable,'  being  made  at  the 
express  desire  of  King  Edward.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied by  four  battleships  of  the  "  Duncan  "  class, 
and  four  other  cruisers. 

A  meeting  of  much  interest  to  us  has  just  taken 
place  in  Washington  D.  C,  at  the  call  of  President 
Rooseve.t.  It  was  a  gathering  of  state  governors 
and  others  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  con- 
serve the'  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Half 
their  lumber  supply  is  gone,  and  their  iron  and  coal 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  Floods,  consequent  upon 
the  cutting  away  of  the  forests,  have  carried  oflf  the 
roil,  to  the  serious  injury  of  navigable  streams,  and 
the  irreparable  injury  of  lands  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. The  President  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
they  had  admitted  the  right  of  private  individuals 
to  injure  the  future  of  the  country  for  their  own 
present  profit,  and  said  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  change.  In  this  view,  which  was  thoroughly 'sup- 
ported by  the  conference,  there  is  surely  a  lesson 
for  us. 

From  India  to  Ceylon  by  rail  may  soon  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  travel.  The  straits  are  some  twenty-five 
miles  across  at  the  narrowest  part ;  but  there  is  a 
ridge  of  land  slightly  submerged,  along  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  line  of  railway,  similar  to  that 
recently  bui't  along  the  Florida  keys.  To  provitlc 
fi)r  nnvigation,  a  ship  canal  would  be  cut  through 
an  island  in  the  strait,  with  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  is  now    found  in  the  deepest  channel. 

The  Imperial  (jovernment  will  prohibit  the  sale 
of  oi)ium  in  Crow  n  Colonies,  particularly  in  Hong 
Kong.  .Straits  .Settlements  and  Ceylon. 

To  check  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds  for 
their  plumage.  Lord  .\vebury,  better  known  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  has  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  plumage, 
except  of  certain  kinds.  Nearly  twenty  thousand 
5  kins  of  birds  of  paradise  were  auctioned  in  London 
last  year,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  feathers  and 
skins  of  other  birds.  Unless  restrictive  laws  are 
adopted  the  extinction  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Competent  authority  predicts  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  birds  would  not  only  make  successful  agri- 
culture ini]K)ssib!c.  l)Ut  would  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  ncarh'  all  vegetation. 


An  eminent  physician  says  that  some  supposed 
cases  of  measles  are  not  measles  at  all,  but  are  the 
effects  of  gathering  buttercups  and  inhaling  their 
perfume. 

A  parliamentary  report  shows  that  African  grown 
corn  is  being  used  in  larger  amounts,  and  is  im- 
proving in  quality  under  new  methods  of  culture ; 
and  that  it  may  finally  render  the  British  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods  independent  of  the  American 
supply. 

After  eleven  years  of  joint  occupation  by  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  people  of  Crete  can  be  trusted  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  the  international  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

For  the  past  two  years  experts  have  been  engaged 
in  propagating  parasites  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New 
England  States.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  time  these  parasites  will  accomplish  the 
]3ractical  suppression  of  the  moth  in  the  infested 
region,  as  they  have  in  Europe. 

Large  ferryboats  will  ply  next  year  across  the 
western  arm  of  the  Baltic,  to  carry  passenger  and 
freight  trains  from  Prussia  to  Sweden,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles. 

The  Premier  has  stated  in  parliament  that  a  map 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  marks  some  of 
our  northern  islands  with  names  not  recognized  by 
us,  which  apparently  means  that  the  United  States 
claims  the  right  to  name  them.  Capt.  Bernier  will 
be  sent  north  again  to  take  possession. 

The  bubonic  plague  is  still  raging  at  La  Guiara, 
Venezuela,  and  all  communication  with  the  port  has 
been  cut  off. 

The  disturbances  along  the  Afghan  frontier  are 
less  threatening.  The  Ameer  has  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  his  subjects  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  the  British. 

A  tidal  bore  of  unusual  height  on  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  has  wrecked  boats  in  the  stream  and  huts 
along  the  banks  drowning  nearly  ten  thousand  per- 
sons. 

Kharbin,  in  Manchuria,  is  called  the  most  extra- 
ordinary city  in  Asia.  Ten  years  ago  its  site  was 
an  uninhabited  waste.  Now  it  contains  more 
Europeans  than  any  other  city  in  Asia:  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land  that  will  yet 
become  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  growing  areas  in 
the  world. 

.Vdmiral  Kingsmill,  who  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
is  to  take  command  of  the  Canadian  marine  service. 

The  Russian  duma  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Amur  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting an  all-Russian  route  to  the  Pacific. 

Denmark,  following  Sweden,  Norway  and  Fin- 
land, is  giving  suflfrage  to  women.  It  is,  however, 
restricted  to  communal  elections,  and  does  not 
apply  to  elections  for  the  general  legislature.       In 
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Used    in   the   best  schools. 
Write   for   descriptive   circular. 


E.  N.  MOVER  COMPANY,  Limited, 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
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this  the  new  law  is  like  our  own  law,  under  which 
women  vote  in  municipal  elections  only ;  but,  unlike 
our  law,  it  allows  the  wives  of  taxpayers  to  vote. 

Iceland  has,  or  is  to  have,  a  new  constitution, 
making  it  an  independent  kingdom,  under  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  will  also  be  King  of  Iceland. 
This  will  place  it  in  much  the  same  relation  to  Den- 
mark as  that  which  formerly  existed  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  It  differs  from  the  situation  of 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  Iceland  will 
have  no  governor-general. 

South  America,  the  richest  continent  of  the  world, 
and  with  a  civilization  older  than  that  of  North 
America,  is  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance. Its  largest  city,  Buenos  Ayres,  is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  city  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  except  New  York;  and  has  a  finer 
system  of  docks  and  wharves  than  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Logan,  graduate  in  Arts,  McGill,  1908,  has 
been  chosen  as  Rhodes  scholar  for  British  Columbia.  He 
was  born  in  Colchester  County,  N.  S.,  and  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

Principal  E.  15.  Smith,  of  Port  Mood,  C.  B.,  Academy, 
has  resigned,  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Academy  of 
Moosomin,  Sask.,  as  well  as  the  superintendency  of  the 
city  schools. 

The  new  forestry  school  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  will  be  opened  in  September  next, 
and  will  offer  students  a  course  of  four  years.  Professor 
R.  B.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the,  Yale  Forestry  School,  has 
been  appointed  dean  of  the  new  school  at  a  salary  of 
$1,400  a  year. 

Last  summer  the  schools  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  exchanged  flags.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  such  exchanges  between  schools  in  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  different  p;'"'ts  of  the  empire.  A  girls' 
school  at  Sterling,  Scotland,  sent  a  flag  to  Sterling,  South 
Australia ;  Launccston,  Tasmania,  sends  one  to  Launccston 
in  Cornwall ;  Ipswich  in  Queensland,  one  to  Ipswich  in 
Suffolk;  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  England,  presented  a  flag 
to  a  school  in  Salisbury,  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
Australian  children  arc,  in  return,  sending  one  to  the  older 
Salisbury.  Altogether,  some  sixty  or  seventy  flags  either 
have  been,  or  shortly  will  be,  sent  across  the  ocean  from 
school  to  school.  On  Empire  Day,  many  schools  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  earth  would  thus  be  reminded  that  though 
seas  may  divide  us,  we  are  all  one  people. 

Professor  J.  Woodbridge  Riley,  formerly  professor  of 
economics  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of  philo- 
sophy at  Vassar  College. 

The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  recently  conferred  on  W.  C. 
R.  Anderson  and  H.  P.  Dole,  both  of  the  class  of  '96  at 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  held  graduate  scholarships  at  Teachers'  College  this 
year.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
tjic    Horace   Mann    high    school   of  New  York,  and    Mr. 


Dole  returns  to  New  Brunswick  to  assume  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Riverside  consolidated  school. 

Mr.  Fred.  S.  James,  B.  A.,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Middle  Sackville,  N.  B., 
school,  will  leave  for  the  Canadian  West  in  a  few  week-s, 
where,  it  is  imderstood,  he  will  accept  a  position. 

Among  those  lionoured  at  the  recent  convocation  of  Dal- 
housie  University  was  the  esteemed  principal  of  Pictou 
Academy,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Archibald,  formerly  of  the  Mount  Alli- 
son Ladies'  College,  has  resigned  his  position  as  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year. 

Harold  H.  Gregg,  the  teacher  at  Long  Reach,  N.  B., 
while  out  duck  .shooting  a  few  weeks  ago  received  a  wound 
from  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun.  He  died  about 
ten  days  later  after  fruitless  attempts  to  save  his  life.  He 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for 
his  family  in  their  loss. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography,  which  has  met  the  approval 
of  a  generation  of  teachers  on  account  oi  its  clearness  and 
simplicity,  has  been  revised  and  largely  re-written  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Simonds,  of  Texas  University.  (Half  leather, 
347  pages,  price  $1.20).  The  fresh  information,  rendered 
available  by  advances  in  physiographic  science  since  the 
book  was  first  written,  and  the  many  illustrations,  mainly 
from  photographs,  make  the  revised  work  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  teachers  of  modern  geography. 
A  smaller  size  of  page  adds  much  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  reader.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York.     Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 

Aiken's  Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Voices  (cloth,  186  pages, 
price  65  cents)  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Walter  H.  Aiken, 
supervisor  of  music  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
The  songs  arc  of  a  very  high  and  interesting  character, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  being  represented, 
and  are  such  as  boys  and  girls  wll  readily  enjoy  singing. 
( American  Hook  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Toronto). 

Students  of  the  Spanish  language  will  find  some  inter- 
esting and  systematically  arranged  material  for  composition 
and  conversation  in  Umphrcy's  Spanish  Prose  Composition 
(cloth,  174  pages,  price  75  cents).  The  ease  of  acquiring 
a  literary  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  language,  especially 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  French  or  Latin, 
tempts  even  a  novice  to  buy  a  grammar  and  begin  the  work 
at  once.  The  book  has  an  adequate  Spanish-English  and 
luiglish-Sp^nish  vocabulary,  and  the  stories  and  subjects 
for  conversation  are  selected  with  a  view  to  make  the 
student  think  and  talk  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Toronto). 

A  valuable  scries  of  educational  works  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Charles  De  Garnio,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
taken  form  in  the  publication  of  two  of  the  volumes — The 
Studies  and  The  Processes  of  Instruction.  In  the  latter 
book  (cloth,  pages  200,  price  $1.00  net)  the  author  seeks 
to  impress    upon    the   young    teacher   the    few,    but  vital, 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Primary  Work,        cioth,  200  pages,  illustrated, 


Price  60  cents 


This  book  is  a  teacher's  manual  for  Primary  Grades,  dealing  with  card-board 
raffia  and  brush  work,  clay  modelling,  etc.  It  shows  uhat  has  been  accomplished 
in  Primary  Grades  by  practical  teachers. 


Modern  Nature  Study,  cioth,  332  pages,  202  must ,  Price  75  cents 

This  book  suggests  method  of  arranging  classes,  gives  directions  for  mount- 
ing and  preserving  of  siiecimens,  also  brief  descriptions  of  conmion  ])lants, 
animals,   etc. 


Nature  Study  Course, 


cloth,  128  pages, 


Price  50  cents 


This  book  suggests  various  methods  by  which  the  Study  of  Nature  may  Iw 
conducted  to  the  profit  of  the  classes  from  the  lowest  grade  up. 


Phonic  Manual, 


cloth,  100  pages. 


Price  50  cents 


This  book  takes  up  Phonic  System  of  teaching  reading.     It  suggests  various 
devices  and  gives  "  seal  work  "  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  busy  teachers. 


Supplementary  Reading, 


paper  covers, 


Price  15  cents 


We  carry  a  complete   stock   of   the   Standard    Selections   in   both  paper  and 
cloth  editions,  s])ecially  annotated  for  school  use.      Price  15  cents  upwards. 


Morang  Educational  Company,  Limited,  are  the  exclusive  agents  in 
Canada  for  the  publications  of  the  AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY. 

This  list  affords  a  wide  choice  in  text  Ixjoks  on  the  various  subjects, 
and  a  great  number  of  interesting  library  books,  suitable  for  tlie  var- 
ious grades  of  public  and  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 


90  WELLINGTON  STREET  WEST, 


TORONTO 
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SUMMER  VACATION 

can   be    pleasantly    and    profitably   used    by    school 
children    in    making    the    following     collections     for 

St.  John  ExhibitiQn,Sept.  12-19 


Collection  of  Weeds. 


Prizes    for  each  County. 


Collection  of  Minerals.         Prizes  for  each  Province. 


Collection  of  Insects. 


Prizes  for  each  Province. 


Full  particulars  will   be  mailed  to  each  school  in  the  province  and  to  others 

who  may  apply  to 


A.  O.  SKINNER,  President. 


R.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager. 


mental  processes  which  alone  lead  to  enduring  results. 
The  remaining  topic  to  be  discussed  is  on  The  Processes 
of  Training.  (The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  To- 
ronto). 

in  Ogg's  Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History  (cloth, 
pages  504,  price  $1.50)  are  provided  documents  illustrative 
of  European  life  and  institutions  from  the  German  inva- 
sions to  the  Renaissance,  The  translations  have  all  been 
made  with  care,  the  index  is  very  full,  and  typogra;jhically 
the  book  is  unusually  well  arranged  with  a  view  to  aiding 
the  pupil  in  its  interpretation.  (The  American  Book  Com- 
pany,  New   York.      Morang   Educational   Co.,  Toronto). 

Students  of  French  poetry  will  welcome  the  little 
volume  of  Selected  Poems,  by  Victor  Hugo  (cloth,  pages 
254,  price  80  cents),  edited  by  Professor  Schinz,  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  a  cultivated  and  sympathetic  student  of  the 
great  French  author.  The  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a 
thoroughly  representative  selection,  edited  with  suitable 
introduction  and  notes,  providing  such  criticism  and  elucid- 
ation of  difficult  passages  as  seemed  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  poem.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston). 

"The  Story  of. the  Councillor's  Daughter"  (Ratsmadel- 
geschichten),  by  Helen  Bohlau,  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Emma  Haevcrnick,  takes  one  back  to  the 
golden  days  of  Gcethe  and  Schiller — to  the  little  city  of 
Weimar,  lying  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  gardens  with  their 
luxuriant  growth  of  fruit-trcL-s.  The  story  is  full  of  kind 
and  sunny  humour,  with  delicate  touches  of  charm  of 
landscape  and  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  distinguished  intel- 


lectual society.  (Cloth,  pages  150,  price  40  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston). 

Technical  Education  in  Germany,  by  Arthur  H.  Cham- 
berlain (cloth,  pages  108,  price  50  cents),  is  an  account  of 
the  present  condition  and  tendencies  of  vocational  training 
in  the  country  that  has  experimented  upon  it  most  fully. 
It  describes  the  continuation  and  trade  schools,  those  for 
the  building  and  textile  trades,  for  foremen,  and  other 
schools.     (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Our  Children,  Our  Schools  and  Our  Industries  (cloth, 
pages  136,  price  50  cents),  is  an  address  by  Andrew 
Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  touches  on  the  preparation  of  children  for  sup- 
porting themselves  by  teaching  trades  to  those  unlikely  to 
become  professional  or  business  men.  It  advocates  trade 
schools  under  public  school  control.  (C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

The  revised  edition  of  Miss  E.  P.  Weaver's  Canadian 
History  for  Boys  and  Girls  (cloth,  pages  373,  price  50 
cents)  brings  this  interesting  story  of  our  country  up  to 
the  year  1907.  The  features  that  children  will  like  arc 
the  simplicity  of  narrative,  the  large  number  of  portraits 
and  miscellaneous  features  that  have  been  added,  and  the 
reproductions  of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  showing  the 
costumes  worn  at  various  times.  The  up-to-date  revision 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  this  popular  history.  (William 
Briggs;  The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto,  1908). 

The  increasing  importance  and  popularity  of  manual 
training  in  the  course  of  study   for  common  schools    has 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3J  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S   MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEWCHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA.— Over  so  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  X  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 


THE   GEO.    M.    HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The  Stelnberger  Hendry  Co.,    The   Dominion  School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School  Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,    -   -  ONT. 


SUMMER     COURSES     IN     SCIENCE 

WILL      BE     GIVEN      AT 

The  Provineial  formal  Sehool  and  the  flgriealtaral  College,  Truro,  %  S., 

FROM  JULY  14TH  TO  AUGUST  13TH,  1908. 

Courses  will  be  provided  for  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology, 

Horticulture  (School  Gardening),  and  Agriculture. 

;   Members  of  the  faculties  of  the  above  affiliated  Provincial  Institutions, 
Instructors  *  ^ 

'  \   Assisted  by  J.  Dearness,     -     -     -     Normal  School,  London,  Ontario. 

TUITION     TO    THIS    SCHOOL    IS     FREE     TO    ALL     STUDENTS     FROM     THE    MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Railways  grant  Single  Fare  on  the  Standard  Certificate  Plan.      See  full  announcement  in  the  May  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 


M.  GUMMING,  B. 

Director  of   Summer  School, 


A.,  B.  S.  A., 

TRURO,    Nova  Scotia. 


called  for  a  text-book  that  may  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
pupils,  or  at  least  be  used  by  teachers  to  make  their  work 
more  systematic.  Educational  IVoodworking  for  Home 
and  School,  by  Joseph  C.  Park,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  a  took  that  should  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  excellent  plans  of  work  laid  down  and  in  the 
many  suggestive  topics  of  interest  to  the  manual  training 
student.  (Cloth,  pages  310,  price  $1.00  net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Toronto). 

There  are  many  excellent  hints  of  how  to  improve  one's 
use  of  language  in  Lane's  English  Cumposition,  which 
presents  in  a  simple  and  attractive  way  the  main  principles 
that  should  govern  our  writing  and  speaking.  These  plans 
for  teaching  composition  have  a  touch  of  originality  about 
them  which  will  be  welcomed  by  many  teachers  who  may 
have  considered  the  subject  a  dry  one.  (Cloth,  pages  241, 
mailing  price  90  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston). 

The  growing  importance  of  departmental  teaching  in 
the  last  two  years  of  public  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
in  colleges,  has  been  recognized  by  leaders  of  education 
in  many  cities,  especially  in  New  York,  where  its  growth 
has  been  encouraged  during  the  past  seven  years.  Its 
success  has  been  pronounced,  and  many  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  interesting  treatise.  Dcl'iirlmciiUil  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools,  presented  by  a  pul)lic  school 
teacher,   on   the   most   effect ivo   way   in   which   the   scheme 


may   be   applied.      (Cloth,   pages    130,   price  60  cents   net. 
The  Macniillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto). 

Many  principals  of  schools  have  felt  the  need,  on  assum- 
ing duties  new  to  them  and  varied,  of  some  .special  direc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  their  position.  These  are  presented 
in  a  book  entitled  The  Management  of  a  City  School,  by 
.Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.  1).,  principal  of  Public  School, 
No.  85,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Cloth,  pages  350,  price  $1.25 
net).  The  conditions  that  are  here  outlined  are  those  that 
meet  the  principal  of  a  city  public  school,  and  which  he 
has  to  learn  by  experience,  sometimes  disagreeaDle  and 
painful.  This  book  will  be  an  aid  to  those  placed  m 
similar  positions.  (The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 
foronto). 

The  development  of  The  Kindergarten  in  American  Edu- 
cation is  told  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Nina  C.  Vande- 
walker,  director  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Department, 
.Milwaukee  State  .\ormal  School  (cloth,  pages  274,  price 
$1.25  net).  She  is  a  teacher  who  has  had  an  unusually 
successful  experience  in  normal  school  teaching  and  in 
supervising  kindergarten  work.  The  patience  and  skill 
which  she  has  used  in  summarizing  the  movement  irom 
fragmentary  published  material  have  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  public  the  first  complete  perspective  view  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  in  this  coimtry.  (The  Macmill.Mi 
Company  of  C.inada,    Toronto). 
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Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick. 

22nd    session. 
FREDERICTON,  N.  B.,  Normal  School  Building,  JUNE  25th,  26th,  27th. 


PROGRAMME 


.      THURSDAV,     JUNE    25. 
First  Session. 
9  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 
10  a.  m. — Enrolment,    Report     of     Executive    Committee, 
Election  of  Secretaries  and  Nominating  Committee. 
11.30   a.   m. — Address   by  the   President,   Dr.   J.   R.    Inch, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Second  Session. 

2.30  p.  m. — Address :  "  The  Relation  of  the  University^  to 
the  Public  School  System,"  by  C.  C.  Jones,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
Discussion  opened  by  H.  S.  Bridges,  Ph.  D.,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  John. 

3.30  p.  m. — Paper :  "  The  Inspection  of  Schools,"  by  Edith 
A.  R.  Davies,  B.  A.,  Moncton  High  School.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  W.  S.  Carter,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Public  Meeting. 

8.30  p.  m. — Chief  Supt.  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chairman. 

Address    of    Welcome,    by    His    Worship,    Mayor 

Chestnut. 
Addresses    by     His     Honour,     Lieutenant-Governor 

Tweedie,  and  by  Hon.  J.  D.   Hazen,   Premier    of 

New  Brunswick. 
Address :    "  The   Meaning   of  Education,"  by   Prof. 

Geo.  H.   Locke,   Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the    School    for 

Teachers  of  the  Macdonald  College. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  26. 

Third  Session. 

9.30  a.  m, — Address :  "  Our  Normal  School — Its  Functions 
and  Requirements,"  by  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Geo.  W.  Mcrsercau,  M.  A.,  Inspector 
of  Schools. 


10.30  a.  m. — Papers :  "  How  to  Develop  a  Taste  for  Litera- 
ture " 

(o)   In  High  School  Grades,  by  Chas.  D.  Richards, 
B.  A.,    Principal    of    the    Woodstock    High 
School. 
(6)  In  Elementary  Grades,  by  Phoebe  W.  Robert- 
son, B.  A.,  Hampton  Consolidated  School. 
11.30  a.   m. — Lecture:   "Insect  Life,"   by   Wm.    Mcintosh, 
Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  St.  John. 

Fourth  Session. 

2.30  p.  m. —  Address :  "  Moral  Training  in  Our  Public 
Schools,"  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Kierstead,  Ph.D.,  Pastor 
of  the  United  Baptist  Church,  Woodstock.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  R.  D.  Hanson,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  the 
Chatham  High  School. 

3.30  p.  m. — Address :  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Work,"  by 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Locke,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  for 
Teachers,  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
Quebec. 

4.30  p.  m. — General  Business,  Election  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Election  of  a  Representative  to  the  University 
Senate. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  27. 
Fifth  Session. 

9.30  a.  m. — Paper :  "  A  Course  of  Instruction  for  Rural 
Schools,"  by  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of 
Schools.  Discussion  opened  by  Geo.  J.  Trueman, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Riverside  Consolidated 
School. 

10.30  a.  m. — "  A  Course  of  Instruction  for  High  Schools," 
by  W.  J.  S.  Myles,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  St  John 
High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  B.  C.  Foster, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Fredericton  High  School. 

Sixth  Session. 
2.30  p.  m. — Visit  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

4  p.  m. — Address :  "  Industrial  Education,"  by  T.  B.  Kidner, 

Provincial  Director  of  Manual  Training. 

5  p.  m. — Adjournment. 


N.  B- — The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  has  authorized  the  following  statement  :  Teachers  who  attend  the  Provincial  Institute  may 
teach  on  any  Saturday  preceding  as  a  substitute  day  for  Tuesday,  June  30th.  The  last  day  of  the  Institute  Sessions.  Saturday,  June  27th,  will  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  day  for  Monday,  June  29th.  Teachers  attending  the  Institute  may,  therefore,  close  their  schools  for  the  term  on  Wednes- 
day, June  24th;  or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  a  day  to  reach  Fredericton  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  the  schools  may  be  closed  on 
Tuesday,  June  23rd.       See  Manual  of  the  School  Law,  Regulation  24,  Pages  13B  and  137. 

The  usual  transportation  arrangements  will  be  made.  Teachers  must  obtain  from  the  Ticket  -^gent,  with  each  lirst-class  ticket  purchased,  a 
Standard  Certificate,  duly  filled  in  and  signed,  in  order  to  secure  reduced  rates  for  the  return  trip.  The  Standard  Certificate  must  be  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of   the  Educational  Institute. 

For  information  about  board,  rooms,  etc.,  write  to  Ti.  C.  Foster,  M.  A.,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 


D.  W.  HAMILTON,  Secre^afy. 
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i-ast    year    was    probably    the    greatest    year    on 
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^^^  Teachers  have  much  to  do  with  stimulating  an  in- 

No  Review  was  issued  in  July.  crease  of  salaries.     Be  punctual  in  the  performance 

of  every  duty,  alert  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity 

The  beautiful  supplement  .sent  out  this  month  will  for  the  improvement  of  yourself  and  your  school, 

be  appreciated   by   all   teachers   and   pupils.        Tiie  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  salary  will  look 

picture  explains  itself.     Let  the  children  make  up  out  for  itself. 

stories  about  it.     Frame  it  and  add  to  your  school-  

room  decorations.  Have  some  interest  outside  of  your  school  that 

will  bring  you  into  active  sympathy  with  the  com- 

The    9th    of    DecemixT    next    will    be    the  three  munity.    Read  for  an  hour  each  day  to  some  invalid 

hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Milton.  or  aged   person.     Organize  a  reading  club   in  the 

later  sea.son,  and  in  the  meantime  make  preparations 

If  it  is  your  first  school,  resolve  to  make  it  the  for  it.     Literest  yourself  in  nature  work  that  will 

best  you  possibly  can.     Remember  that  youth  and  bring  you  in  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  topics,— 
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the  study  of  plants,  especially  weeds;  of  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation ;  of  birds  that  are  helpful  to 
the  farmer  in  preserving  his  crops.  The  dull  boy 
may  be  the  most  promising  of  your  pupils  if  inter- 
ested in  useful  nature  work  out  of  school. 


duced  to  the  level  of  the  other  pupils  may  then  be 
treated  by  gentle  means. 


Every  growler  should  be  whipped,  one  says ;  but 
no;  that  might  be  too  harsh;  he  should  be  treated 
with  cold  water  every  morning;  and  the  best  one 
to  apply  the  treatment  is  himself,  over  the  whole 
body,  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  and  physical 
exercises  that  will  produce  a  glow  to  last  the  whole 
day.  Try  it.  It  is  a  sure  cure.  And  the  prescrip- 
tion is  good  for  those  who  are  not  growlers. 


Grammar  and  Composition  are  disliked  by  child- 
ren of  all  ages.  The  former  should  be  introduced 
incidentally  in  the  language  work  of  the  lower 
grades.  The  latter  must  have  for  its  subjects, 
things  of  interest  to  the  pupil.  During  the  iirst  days 
of  school,  tell  some  incidents  of  your  vacation  joys; 
then  get  the  pupils  to  tell  some  of  theirs;  after- 
wards to  write  them.  Show  them  pictures;  ask 
them  to  write  their  impressions.  (The  picture  in 
this  month's  Review  as  those  in  former  numbers, 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose.)  Tell  them  stories 
and  ask  for  a  reproduction  in  writing  or  orally. 
Have  short  nature  study  excursions  and  require  the 
pupil  to  write  on  what  they  have  observed.    Or  this  : 

Cut  out  from  the  magazines  small  pictures  and 
keep  in  envelopes.  When  the  children  have  not  time 
to  draw  illustrations  for  their  compositions,  or  for 
variety,  let  them  pick  out  two  or  three  of  these  and 
paste  on  their  papers.  This  not  only  trains  their 
sense  of  appropriateness  and  beauty  but  they  are 
apt  to  look  more  carefully  at  the  pictures  in  the 
magazines  which  they  have  at  home. — Selected. 


The  question  of  discipline  is  a  worry  to  many 
young  teachers.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
common  sense  and  fairness  that  is  born  in  most 
children  will  enable  them  to  control  themselves  with 
a  little  help  and  encouragement  from  the  teacher. 
The  boy  who  is  petted  at  home  and  believes  there 
is  nobody  like  himself;  the  bully  who  illtreats  boys 
smaller  than  himself;  the  sneak  whom  you  cannot 
trust  when  your  back  is  turned ;  the  vicious  lad 
whose  presence  in  the  school  is  a  contamination, — 
these,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind  about 
them,  should  be  punished — once  may  do,  but  a 
second  application  is  often  necessary —  and  when  re- 


Don't  imagine  that  the  six-year-old  pupil  who 
crosses  your  threshold  in  August  has  learned 
nothing  before  he  came  to  school.  He  has  already 
mastered  a  language  with  quite  a  vocabulary  with 
which  to  express  himself.  He  has  learned  to  ob- 
serve and  draw  useful  ideas  from  contact  with  his 
immediate  surroundings.  He  has  some  concepticm 
of  numbers  and  form.  He  has  mental  and  physical 
activity  capable  of  further  wise  direction  by  the 
teacher  upon  whom  his  wondering  eyes  rest  on  that 
August  morning. 


Why  not  begin  to  prepare  now  for  Arbor  and 
Empire  Days  for  1909?  Make  plans  for  Arbor  Day 
that  will  include  not  only  the  indoor  recitations  and 
cleaning  up  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  but  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  perhaps  a 
hedge.  (An  article  on  hedges  will  appear  in  the 
September  Review.)  To  make  thorough  prepara- 
tions by  drawings  and  perfecting  of  plans  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  and  the  whole  community  should 
take  part  will  be  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  making 
a  success  of  Arbor  Day.  But  begin  now.  Keep 
Empire  Day  also  in  view  by  making  suitable 
extracts  for  lessons  and  recitations,  and  putting 
these  in  a  large  envelope.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  speakers  for  the  occasion.  To  be  well  pre- 
pared is  success  half  achieved. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  the  main  portion 
of  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Robertson,  at  the  Edu- 
cational Institute,  at  Fredericton  in  June.  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers  of 
English  literature  in  the  lower  grades. 


We  have  purposely  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
paper  read  by  Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer,  at  the 
Pugwash,  N.  S.,  Institute  in  April.  Its  many  hints 
to  teachers  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  interesting 
to  young  teachers  especially.  Miss  Mortimer 
is  the  principal  of  the  Apple  River  school, 
of  two  departments,  a  country  section  remote  from 
railways  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  is  an  effective  writer, 
and  a  still  more  effective  worker.  Owing  largely  to 
her  exertions,  the  school  building  at  Apple  River 
has  been  remodelled  and  provision  made  for  heating 
and  ventilating  the    rooms   by   means    of    furnace. 
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providing  wardrobes,  teachers'  rooms  and  a  library. 
She  has  otherwise  given  an  impetus  to  educational 
niatters  in  West  Cumberland  County  that  will  be 
felt  in  the  years  to  come.  A  series  of  "  Mothers' 
Meetings  "  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  of  child-training 
with  the  teachers  and  the  best  means  of  co-operation 
of  home  and  school.  A  good  child-study  magazine 
has  been  subscribed  for.  Married  women  alone  are 
eligible  for  membership  to  the  "Mothers'  Club,"  and 
every  third  Saturday  of  the  month  is  set  apart  for 
meetings.  The  social  side  is  not  forgotten  and  each 
meeting  closes  with  a  "  Five  O'clock  Tea, "  light 
refreshments  being  served  by  some  of  the  older 
school  girls.  Why  cannot  the  example  of  Apple 
River  be  followed  by  a  great  majority  of  school 
sections  in  the  Maritime  Provinces? 


The  July  Acadiensis,  D.  R.  Jack,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
publisher,  is  an  interesting  number  of  this  well  con- 
ducted magazine. 


The  Tallow  Dip,  published  annually  by  the 
students  of  Netherwood  School,  Rothesay,  N.  15., 
is  a  cleverly  conceived  and  original  magazine.  This 
year  it  is  brighter  even  than  usual. 


Shepody  LoQ/al  is  a  bright  little  paper  published 
by  the  students  of  the  consolidated  school,  River- 
side, N.  B.  The  June  number  contains  a  full-page 
portrait  of  Principal  H.  P.  Dole. 


If  you  have  moved,  notify  the  REviiiw  at  once 
of  your  change  of  address,  giving  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  If  you  desire  to  discontinue,  send 
word  as  soon  as  your  subscription  has  expired, 
otherwise  the  Review  is  continued.  That  is  our 
custom.  This  is  the  admonition  that  has  to  be  re- 
peated many  times. 


All  Aboard  for  Victoria. 

In  July  next  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  I"e\v 
of  the  teachers  from  the  Eastern  provinces  have 
seen  this  beautiful  city,  so  charmingly  situated  on 
Vancouver  Island,  fanned  by  the  breezes  from  the 
Pacific,  and  few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
traversing  the  whole  of  Canada  from  oast  to  west. 
To  avail  one's  self  of  this  opportunity  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  Canadian  in  the  Atlantic  prov- 


inces, especially  of  every  teacher.  I'o  do  this  next 
July  a  plan  has  been  proposed,  and  the  Review 
hastens  to  publish  it  a  year  in  advance.  The  plan 
is  to  hire  a  tourist  car  that  will  hold  forty  or  fifty 
people  who  will  journey  to  and  from  the  Pacific, 
sleep  and  have  their  meals  comfortably  on  the  car, 
stay  off  wherever  they  choose  on  the  way  and  live 
on  board  while  at  Victoria.  The  cost  of  such  a 
journey  should  be  moderate  and  within  the  means 
of  many  who  will  have  a  whole  year  to  "  save  up.  " 
Several  parties  may  thus  be  fonned  of  persons  con- 
genially disposed,  who  could  make  the  journey 
agreeably  and  at  a  pleasant  time  of  year.  The 
Review  will  furnish  additional  information  in 
future  numbers. 


The  Plea  of  Utility. 

After  an  unusually  spirited  discussion  at  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Institute  on  so-called 
utilitarian  topics,  one  gentleman  boldly  stated  that 
he  was  a  "dreamer;"  and  the  dreamers  woke  up 
and  made  it  lively  for  a  while. 

Perhaps  one  does  get  tired  at  the  persistence 
with  which  utility  in  education  is  talked  about  and 
written  about,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Utility 
may  be  a  good  thing — it  is  a  good  thing — but  a  con- 
stant playing  on  the  same  string  is  irritating  to 
some  nerves.  The  man  who  voted  to  banish 
Aristides,  the  Athenian,  was  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  the  "  Just." 

Utility  in  education  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  pre- 
sented so  often  in  all  its  bareness  from  the  platform 
and  press  that  the  wayfaring  man  may  begin  to 
think  that  the  sole  purpose  of  an  education  is  to 
make  money,  to  make  a  living.  This  is  not  so,  and 
the  teaching  is  mischievous.  To  make  a  living  is 
good ;  to  make  a  deal  of  money  is  not  good.  To 
cultivate  the  God-given  spirit  and  intellect  is  of 
supreme  importance. 

While  the  writer  was  going  through  the  Mac- 
donald  college  grounds  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  met  a  score  of  pretty  and 
vigorous  looking  girls  who  had  just  written  their 
examination  paiKT  in  Latin.  "  In  Latin,"  says  some 
scandalized  utilitarian,  "  how  will  that  help  them 
to  make  butter  or  boil  an  egg?"  And  yet  it  is 
wise  to  include  the  rudiments  of  Latin  into  a 
scientific  education. 

All  good  education  is  a  training  to  hel])  men  and 
women  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  to  get  the. 
best  out  of  this  life  and  the  next.  Material  things 
count  for  much,  but  not  for  everything. 
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Midsummer  School  Examinations. 

Considerable  discussion  lias  arisen  lately  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  on  the  severe  strain  to  pupils 
caused  by  holding  examinations  in  the  hottest 
weather.  At  the  closing  examination  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Fredericton,  in  June,  the  thermometer  one 
day  registered  ninety  degrees  and  upwards  and  the 
nervous  tension  on  the  pupil  teachers  was  most 
severe.  A  speaker  at  the  recent  Provincial  Institute 
at  Fredericton,  characterized  the  exhibition  as 
"brutal ; "  but  he  seemed  to  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  Board  of  Education,  rather  than  on  Provi- 
dence. Of  course  the  Uoard  was  powerless  to 
change  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  the  hot 
weather  was  the  most  extreme  known  for  years. 

It  is  much  easier  to  criticize  in  sucli  a  case  than 
to  propose  a  remedy.  To  hold  the  Examinations  in 
December  would  compel  schools  and  colleges  to 
close  their  year  at  Christmas,  which  might  be  a  good 
plan  if  all  could  agree,  liut  they  certainly  would 
not.  The  charm  of  green  fields  and  apple  blossoms 
and  the  pleasure  that  these  summer  college  and 
school  closings  afford  to  interested  visitors  would 
be  lost.  Again,  if  the  examinations  were  held 
earlier  in  the  season,  as  the  Halifax  Recorder  ad- 
vises, interest  would  dwindle  among  the  students, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  scholars  to 
their  work  as  the  season  of  hot  weather  approaches. 

A  great  deal  that  is  said  in  these  discussions 
seems  irrelevant,  the  language  extravagant  and 
used  without  a  consideration  of  the  facts.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  are  described  as  "  sweltering  "  over 
their  tasks  in  hot  buildings  in  June,  would  "  swelt- 
er "  still  more  if  outside  at  their  tasks,  unless  they 
were  idly  resting  in  some  cool  shades,  which  is  a 
condition  that  all  cannot  afford,  even  if  it  were  good 
for  them.  The  "  boys  and  girls  "  in  question  are 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  and  should  be 
able,  unless  the  race  is  degenerating,  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  an  examination  even  on  fiery  days.  They 
are  able,  and  usually  welcome  the  ordeal.  These 
student-teachers  would  be  amused  if  they  were 
advised  to  close  their  schools  and  seek  the  shade 
during  these  hot  days  of  August ! 

Principal  Bridges  would  do  away  with  the  final 
test  at  this  usually  trying  period  of  the  year  — in 
June — and  let  the  faculty  decide,  as  in  the  Nova 
Scotian  and  other  normal  schools,  on  the  fitness  of 
pupil-teachers  for  license.  The  suggestion  has  very 
much  in  its  favour. 


Canadian  Literature— VII. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Wilfred  Campbell. 

Ontario  has  given  to  Canada  many  of  her  best 
writers,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  Wilfred  Camp- 
bell, whose  distinctive  title  is  "  The  Poet  of  the 
Lakes."  The  son  of  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, William  Wilfred  Campbell  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Berlin,  Ontario,  on  the  ist  of  June,  1861. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  the  intention  of  follow- 
ing his  father's  profession,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  For  a  time  he  had 
charge  of  a  parish  in  New  England,  and  afterwards 
became  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick; 
but  in  1 89 1  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  went  to 
Ottawa,  where  he  entered  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  an  industrious  writer, 
contributing  to  the  best  known  magazines  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Harper's  Monthly,  The  Atlan- 
tic, The  Century  and  The  Spectator,  among  others, 
gave  him  a  welcome  place  in  their  pages.  In  1891 
his  poem  called  "  The  Mother "  appeared  in 
Harper's,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  American  critics,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
giving  it  particularly  high  praise. 

Mr.  Campbell's  chief  works  have  come  out  in 
book  form  in  the  following  order:  Lake  Lyrics, 
1889;  The  Dread  Voyage,  1893;  Mordred  and 
Hildebrand,  1895;  Daulac,  1896;  Beyond  the  Hills 
of  Dream,  1899.  In  1905  the  poet  collected  in  one 
volume  all  of  his  verse,  not  dramatic  in  form,  which 
he  desired  to  preserve,  and  it  is  from  this  collection 
that  our  extracts  are  made.  T^he  poems  are  arrang- 
ed in  eight  groups,  classified,  apparently,  partly 
according  to  subject  and  partly  according  to  form. 
The  first  and  largest  class  is  called  "  Elemental  and 
Human  Verse."  Then  follow  "  Nature  Verse," 
"  Elegiac  and  Memorial  Verse,"  "  Poems  of  the 
Affections,"  "  Dramatic,  Classical  and  Imaginative 
Verse,"  ''  Sonnets,"  "The  Sagas  of  \"aster  Britain," 
and  "  Lake  Lyrics."  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
titles  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  a  wide  range,  and  so 
even  is  his  power  of  expression  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  in  which  direction  his  feeling  or  taste  most 
strongly  impels  him. 

It  is  always  of  pressing  interest  to  know  the  poet's 
conception  of  his  work,  and  how  he  answers  the 
questions,  "  What  is  the  use  of  poetry?  "  and  "What 
am  I,  a  poet,  put  here  to  do  ?  "  Some  poets  give  us 
the  answer  implicitly,  others  tell  us  directly,    and 
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more  or  less  plainly,  what  they  believe  as  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  their  work.  Mr.  Campbell  leaves 
us  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  standpoint.  In  his 
prose  introduction  to  the  collected  poems,  he  treats 
of  the  nature  of  f)oetry  and  the  standards  by  which 
it  should  be  judged.  He  acknowledges  the  capacity 
of  the  great  mass  of  readers  to  recognize  true 
poetry: 

There  is  the  universal  beauty  which  all  see.  There  is 
the  greatness  of  life  as  life,  the  greatness  inherent  in  noble 
actions  and  noble  aims,  the  pathos  of  a  great  love,  a  great 
self-denial,  or  a  great  despair.  There  is  the  greatness  of 
a  struggle  for  a  lost  cause.  There  is  the  majesty  of  life 
and  death;  the  majesty  of  ocean  and  shore  and  lofty  hills. 
All  of  this  is  universal,  and  of  this  poetry  is  made. 

After  saying  "  the  greatest  poetry  is  that  dealing 
with  the  human  soul,"  he  goes  on: 

In  the  work  of  the  great  nature  poets,  the  very  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  verse  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
thought  and  imagination  dwell  upon  the  human,  and  nature 
as  affecting  the  human,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  objective 
nature,  as  solely  an  xsthetic  aspect.  The  greatness  of  such 
verse  consists  in  its  lofty  emotion,  whereby  it  conveys  to 
the  soul  an  impressive  sense  of  the  majesty  of  life  and 

death whether  the  idea  be  death  or  a  season,  the 

mood  is  a  creation  of  a  soul  strongly  imbued  with  a  feel- 
ing of  the  sublimity  of  life.  In  such  verse  one  is  lifted 
out  of  the  common  into  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion such  as  only  true  ppetry  has  the  power  to  create. 

Was  it  not  Emerson  who  said  that  poetry  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  mood  which  it  induced? 
That  is  evidently  Mr.  Campbell's  belief.  But  how- 
ever lofty  the  mood  of  the  poet,  the  inducing  of 
like  emotions  in  his  hearers  depends  upon  his  skill 
as  an  artist,  that  "  accomplishment  of  verse,"  which, 
as  Wordsworth  reminds  us,  is  denied  to  many  who 
possess  "  the  highest  gifts,  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine."  The  endowment  of  these  highest  gifts  has 
not  been  denied  to  this  poet.  The  scene  of  the 
"  sublimity  of  life  "  is  present  through  all  his  poetry. 
Nor  is  he  lacking  in  some  measure  of  technical 
skill,  marred  or  obscured  though  his  message 
sometimes  is,  by  occasional  strained  comparisons, 
meaningless  epithets,  or  lapses  in  metre,  hard  to 
understand  in  the  work  of  one  who  could  write  such 
lyrics  as  his  best.  Again  and  again  he  repeats  in 
verse  what  he  has  said  in  the  "  introduction  "  of  the 
function  of  poetry. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  the  collection,  the  poem 
called  "  Poetry,"  he  writes : 

That  rare  spirit  of  song  will  breathe  and  live 
While  beauty,  sorrow,  greatness,  hold  for  men 
A  kinship  with  the  eternal ;  until  all 
That  earth  holds  nQble  wastes  and  fades  away. 


In  "The  Lyre  Degenerate,''  he  fiercely  arraigns 
those  decadent  poets  who  debase  their  art  to  sing 
of  sheer  animalism,  and  laments  that — 

No  more  those  ladders  to  heaven 

Golden  rung  upon  rung, 
Of  the  lofty  deed  and  the  splendid  dream 

In  the  song  of  singers  is  sung. 

Not  of  man  "  reeling  back  into  the  brute,"  but  of 
imperfect  man,  in  whom  "  begins  anew  the  tendency 
to  God,"  would  he  sing,  and  he  prays 

Teach  me  the  lesson  that  Mother  Earth 

Teaches  her  children  each  hour. 
When  she  keeps  in  her  deeps  the  basic  root. 

And  wears  on  her  breast  the  flower. 

And  as  the  brute  to  the  basic  root  , 

In  the  infinite  cosmic  plan, 
So  in  the  plan  of  the  infinite  mind 

The  flower  of  the  brute  is  man. 

And  when  doth  come  that  marvellous  change. 

Thou  Master  of  being  and  earth, 
O,  let  me  die  as  the  great  dead  died, 

Not  passing  of  instinct's  breath. 

Let  me  lie  down  with  a  loftier  thought 

Than  passing  of  beast  and  leaf. 
That  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  for  soul 

Is  greater  than  nature's  grief. 

That  man  is  nearer  the  mountains  of  God 

Then  in  the  ages  when 
He  slept  the  sleep  of  the  tiger  and  fox 

And  woke  to  the  strife  of  the  den. 

And  when  from  the  winter  of  thy  wild  death 

Thine  angels  of  sunlight  call. 
Wake  me  unto  my  highest,  my  best, 

Or  waken  me  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell's  very  strong  dramatic  power  is 
shown  in  "  The  Mother,"  in  "  Unabsolved,"  and  in 
"  Lazarus."  The  first  named  poem,  as  we  have 
said,  won  high  commendation  when  it  first  appear- 
ed ;  and  Jean  Graham,  writing  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine  for  December,  1905,  says  that  it  is  the 
"  highest  expression  yet  reached  by  Canadian 
poetry."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron, 
in  a  somewhat  scathing  article  on  the  said  poetry 
which  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  in  December, 
1896,  had  attacked  this  poem  as  materialistic, 
redolent  of  the  charnel  house,  and  lacking  in  refine- 
ment. The  story,  we  are  told,  was  suggested  by 
the  German  superstition  "  that  the  dead  mother's 
coming  back  in  the  night  to  suckle  the  baby  she  has 
left  on  earth  may  be  known  by  the  hollow  pressed 
down  in  the  bed  where  she  lay."  In  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's rendering  the  mother  comes  back  after  sh« 
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has  been  buried  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  takes  the 
baby  to  the  grave  with  her.  While  Mr.  Waldron's 
criticism  sounds  harsh,  it  must  be  owned  that  to  us 
both  the  idea  and  its  working  out  are  unpleasing, 
and  such  a  conception  of  mother  lovfe  falls  short  of 
the  poet's  general  standard. 

In  "  Lazarus  "  we  have  a  very  fine  and  striking 
conception.  The  beggar  of  the  parable,  lying  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  is  haunted  by  the  cry  of  Dives, 
and  begs  for  permission  to  cross  the  Gulf.  "  This 
is  no  heaven,"  he  cries,  "  until  that  hell  doth  die." 
The  verses  which  describe  the  passing  of  Lazarus 
from  heaven  to  hell  have  great  beauty,  but  are 
flawed  by  an  obscurity  in  one  verse,  and  in  another 
by  a  comparison  inadequate  to  the  greatness  of  the 

subject : 

From  thence 
Like  nerv-flcdgcd  bird  from  its  sun-jewclkd  nest, 
Drunk  tinth  the  music  of  the  young  year's  quest, 
He  sank  out  into  heaven's  gloried  breast. 

"  Lazarus "  is  a  more  beautiful  poein  than 
"  Unabsolved,"  but  the  story  of  the  latter  is  perhaps 
even  more  striking.  It  is  founded  on  the  confes- 
sion of  a  man  who  went  with  one  of  the  expeditions 
for  the  relief  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  and  who, 
when  alone,  saw  signs  of  the  men  they  had  come  to 
save,  but  through  selfish  cowardice  would  not  re- 
port, and  let  the  relief  party  turn  back.  Thq  poem 
takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  monologue,  wherein 
the  man  confesses  to  a  priest,  but  scorns  his  absolu- 
tion as  futile: 

You  say  the  church  absolves,  you  speak  of  peace; 
You  talk  of  what  not  even  God  can  do, 
Be  He  but  what  you  make  Him.     In  my  light 
There  is  but  one  absolvcr,  the  absolved. 
The  telling  of  the  story  is  rather  long  drawn  out, 
and  the  iinprcssion  somewhat  weakened  by  prolixity, 
but  this  is  a  poem  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

As  a  poet  of  patriotism,  in  his  "  Sagas  of  Vaster 
Britain,"  Mr.  Campbell  writes  in  a  strain  that 
ought  to  be  welcomed.  Yielding  to  no  one  in  his 
pride  in  our  Dominion,  and  in  the  empire  of  which 
she  fonns  a  part,  he  shows  his  true  love  for  his 
country  by  warning  her  of  her  faults,  and  endea- 
vouring to  stir  her  to  higher  things.  This  is  especi- 
ally marked  in  "  The  Lazarus  of  Empire,"  written 
before  the  lioer  war,  and  in  "  Canada,  My  Own," 
poems  that  ought  to  be  well  known  by  all  Im- 
perialists. There  is  a  ringing  and  a  sweep  in  the 
ode  called  "  England  "  that  stirs  the  blood,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are 
seeking  for  worthy  examples  of  national  song  to 
t^ach  th^ir  pupils. 


The  "  Lake  Lyrics,"  which  do  not  all  appear  in 
this  collection,  won  for  the  writer  the  title  of  "Poet 
of  the  Lakes,"  and  have  been  called  the  only 
adequate  description  of  the  life  of  the  lakes.  Pro- 
fessor de  Mille  selects  for  special  praise  "  The 
Winter  Lakes,"  "  A  Lake  Memory,"  and  "  The 
Heart  of  the  Lakes."  We  select  for  quotation, 
however,  part  of  "  The  Flight  of  the  Gulls,"  which 
seems  to  us  very  charining  in  its  simplicity  and 
musicalness : 

Out  over  the  spaces. 
The  sunny  blue  places 

Of  water  and  sky; 
Where  day  on  day  merges 
In  nights  that  reel  by ; 
Through  calms  and  through  surges, 
Through  stormings  and  lulls, 

O,  follow, 

Follow, 
The  flight  of  the  gulls. 

With  wheeling  and  reeling, 
With  skimming  and  stealing, 
We  wing  with  the  wind, 
'  Out  over  the  heaving 

Of  grey  waters,  leaving 
The  land  far  behind. 
And  dipping  ships'  hulls, 
O,  follow, 

Follow, 
The  flight  of  the  gulls. 

But  of  all  the  nature  poems,  "  An  August 
Reverie  "  seems  to  us  to  show  the  most  excellent 
workmanship,  and  we  quote  from  it  at  some  length : 

There  are  a  thousand  beauties  gathered  round: 

The  sound  of  waters  falling  over-night. 
The  morning  scents  that  stream  from  the  fresh  ground. 

The  hair-like  streaming  of  the  morning  light. 
Through  early  mists  and  dim  wet  woods  where  brooks 
Chatter,  half-seen,  down  under  mossy  nooks. 

The  ragged  daisy  starring  all  the  fields. 

The  buttercups  abrim  with  pallid  gold. 
The  thistle  and  burr-flowers  hedged  with  prickly  shields, 

All  common  weeds  the  draggled  pastures  hold, 
With  shrivelled  pods  and  leaves,  are  kin  to  me, 
Life-heirs  of^  earth  and  her  maturity. 

They  speak  a  silent  speech  that  is  their  own, 
These  wise  and  gentle  teachers  of  the  grass ; 

And  when  their  brief  and  common  days  are  flown, 
A  certain  beauty  from  the  year  doth  pass — 

A  beauty  of  whose  light  no  eye  can  tell. 

Save  that  it  went,  and  my  heart  knew  it  well. 

I  may  not  know  each  plant  as  some  men  know  them, 
As  children  gather  beasts  and  birds  to  tame; 

But  I  went  'mid  them  as  the  winds  that  blow  them, 
From  childhood's  hour,  and  loved  without  a  name, 

There  is  more  beauty  in  a  field  of  weeds 

Than  in  all  blpoms  the  hotjiouse  garden  l>r?e4?, 
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For  they  are  nature's  children;  in  their  faces 

I  see  that  sweet  obedience  to  the  sky 
That  marks  these  dwellers  of  the  wilding  places, 

Who  with  the  season's  being  live  and  die; 
Knowing  no  love  but  of  the  wind  and  sun, 
Who  still  are  nature's  when  their  life  is  done. 

They  are  a  part  of  all  the  haze-filled  hours, 

The  happy,  happy  world  all  drenched  with  light. 

The  far-off  chiming  click-clack  of  the  mowers, 
And  yon  blue  hills  whose  mists  elude  my  sight. 

And  they  to  me  will  ever  bring  in  dreams 

Far  mist-clad  heights  and  brimming  rain-fed  streams. 

It  is  not  hard  to  choose  one  poem  for  quotation 
from  among  our  author's  shorter  lyrics.  Graceful 
and  sweet  as  several  of  them  are,  the  lines  called 
"  Return  No  More !  "  stand  out  among  the  rest  in 
their  directness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
Iielong  to  a  very  high  rank  of  lyric  poetry : 

Return  no  more,  O  splendid  sun, 

Sweet  days,  come  back  no  more ; 
Bring  back  no  more  the  budding  hours. 

The  springtime  to  my  door. 

The  calling  bird,  the  wakening  brook. 

Make  mock  upon  mine  ear, 
For  she  who  loved  them  with  me  then 

Went  out  with  yesteryear. 

Fold,  fold  the  world  for  aye  in  snows. 

Howl,  Winter,  by  my  door; 
For  she,  my  rose,  my  bloom  of  life. 

Is  snow  for  evermore. 

Although  Mr.  Campbell  is  best  known  as  a  poet, 
he  is  also  a  prose  writer  of  great  merit.  In  1906 
he  published  a  novel  called  "  Ian  of  the  Orcades," 
which  deals  with  life  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Robert  the  Third.  And 
since  then  he  has  collaborated  with  T.  Mower 
Martin,  the  artist,  to  produce  a  charming  book 
called  "  Canada,"  in  which  the  illustrations  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Dominion,  with  sketches  of  the  settlement  and  dc- 
velopinent  of  the  different  provinces. 


Sunday  afternoon  I  overheard  Mary  and  Bert 
discussing  the  morning's  Sunday-school  lesson. 
Bert,  who  has  all  faith  in  his  sister's  superior  know- 
ledge, eagerly  inquired.  "  Mary,  what  docs  God 
look  like?  "  I  was  surprised  at  Mary's  prompt  and 
solemn  reply :  "  Bert,  God  looks  like  a  potato." 
Upon  asking  the  chikl  where  she  had  received  such 
an  impression,  she  replied :  "  Why,  you  said  God 
has  eyes  on  all  sides,  and  a  potato  is  the  only  thing 
I  know  of  that  has  eyes  on  all  sides." — The  August 
Delineator. 


Physical  Tpaining:. 

Principal  H.  P.  Dole,  M.  A. 

Continued. 

If,  now,  we  examine  into  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  military  system  which  has  already  been  in 
vogue  in  several  cities  of  the  Eastern  states,  we  find 
arguments  pro  and  con  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  It  gives  implicit  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
hence  has  moral  value. 

2.  Provides  for  the  massing  and  moving  of  large 
numbers  in  a  limited  space. 

3.  Trains  the  eye  and  ear  to  be  alert. 

4.  Secures  physical  hardiness. 

5.  Secures  mental  endurance  or  patience. 

6.  Cjivcs  an  air  of  self-respect  and  dignity. 
Against  these  arguments  may  be  enumerated  the 

following : 

1.  The  moral  value  is  much  less  than  was  at  first 
supjiosed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  control  in 
military  drill  is  from  without  the  pupil  rather  than 
being  the  expression  of  the  child's  volitional  nature ; 
hence  discipline  in  class  exercises  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  discipline  in  any  other  situation. 

2.  The  same  argument  is  applied  to  the  training 
received  by  the  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  mental  endurance. 

3.  Where  regular  uniforms  are  prescribed,  the 
result  has  often  been  seen  in  the  increased  snobbish- 
ness and  egotism  of  boys,  thus  developing  traits 
which  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  participant  in 
later  life. 

4.  Instead  of  being  a  perfect  form  of  exercise,  it 
is  found  that  where  military  arms  and  other  ac- 
coutrements are  provided,  a  distinct  tendency  to 
unsymmetrical  bilateral  development  and  spinal 
curvature,  thus  necessitating  the  use  of  additional 
exercises  to  secure  all-round  development.  Military 
men  will  recall  the  supplemental  exercises  prescribed 
in  manuals  going  with  military  drill,  e.  g.,  those  of 
Koehler,  of  the  United  States,  and  Fox,  of  the 
British  army. 

The  frequent  use  of  team  sports,  as  football,  etc., 
at  military  schools,  is  a  further  corroboration  of  the 
alxjve  statement. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  the  contest  between  the 
two  schools — military  and  social — has  waxed  and 
waned,  until  it  seems  quite  evident  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  sociological  tendency  in  education  the 
military  ideal  of  physical  training  has  .steadily  lo.st 
ground,  and  its  place  is  occu])ic(l  by  systems  whicji 
are  in  harmony   with  the  never-educational    ideal, 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  above 
systems  are  totally  deficient  in  good  qualities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  system  utilizes  the 
good  features  of  all  the  rest,  and  adds  many  of  its 
own. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  recent  tendencies  in 
physical  education,  I  may  be  permitted  to  briefly 
outline  the  work  being  done  along  this  line  at  the 
Horace  Mann  school,  conducted  by  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. In  the  way  of  equipment  may  be  mentioned 
several  gymnasiums,  a  bowling  alley,  a  large  swim- 
ming pool,  an  athletic  field,  physical  directors  and 
a  resident  physician.  Each  pupil  receives  a  rigid 
medical  examination  upon  entering  school  and  at 
intervals  throughout  the  course.  In  case  of  defects 
being  detected,  the  parents  are  notified,  and  special 
treatment  is  applied.  In  case  of  physical  defects, 
which  may  be  remedied  in  the  gymnasium,  a  special 
instructor  is  assigned  to  the  case,  and,  by  the  use 
of  corrective  exercises,  these  defects  are  remedied. 

The  time  devoted  to  regular  physical  exercise  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  per  day,  and  each 
gymnasium  period  includes  several  types  of  exer- 
cise suitable  for  corrective  purposes,  for  muscular 
development  and  control,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  mental 
training  through  muscular  co-ordination. 

In  the  primary  grades,  little  emphasis  is  laid  on 
form  or  precision  of  movement,  as  the  following  list 
of  activities  will  illustrate : 

1.  Games  (a)  Individual.  Ring  toss,  battledoor, 
shuftleboard,  etc.  (b)  Competitive — shooting  with 
bow  and  arrow ;  running  races ;  bean  bags,  etc. 

2.  Marching.- 

3.  Dancing  (not  society  and  stage  dances,  but 
the  folk  dances  and  others  which  may  be  invented 
by  the  pupils  themselves). 

4.  Floor  work. 

5.  Apparatus  work : 

(a)   Rope-  climbing  and  swinging. 

{b)   Stall  bars — rapid  climbing  and  hanging. 

(c)  Horizontal  ladder. 

(d)  Balance  beams. 

(e)  Giant  stride. 
(/)   Jump  standards. 

Team  work  is  introduced  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade,  the  relay  race  being  a  favourite.  Dur- 
ing the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  school,  attention 
IS  paid  to  quickness  and  accuracy  of  work  in  sharp- 


ly-contested games,  where  a  misplay  may  mean  the 
loss  of  the  game  and  consequent  disapproval  of  the 
team.  Thus  in  grades  five  and  six  special  drill 
might  be  given  in  the  various  ways  of  "passing" 
in  a  game  of  basket  ball,  the  proficiency  thus  attain- 
ed being  of  inestimable  value  in  the  important 
games  which  follow  in  succeeding  years. 

Music  is  a  feature  of  nearly  every  period,  thus 
securing  rhythmic  movements  not  attained  by  the 
Swedish,  German  or  military  systems. 

Outdoor  athletics  are  encouraged  with  a  view  to 
securing  healthy  development  of  the  body,  and  not 
with  the  intention  of  making  athletes. 

Conditions  in  New  Brunswick,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Canada,  are  so  different  from  those  under 
which  the  Horace  Mann  school  is  conducted,  that 
the  elaborate  provision  for  physical  training,  as 
indicated  above,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  school.  But  of  one  thinsf  we  are  reasonably 
certain,  viz.,  that  instead  of  the  introduction  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  military  gymnastics,  a  more 
beneficent  measure  would  be  the  provision  for  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children  at  regular  intervals, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  physical  training 
courses,  which  shall  not  only  provide  for  the  cor- 
rection of  hereditary  and  acquired  defects,  but  also 
furnish  a  means  of  education  through  physical 
activity.  In  this  connection,  manual  training  is  a 
splendid  adjunct  to  the  system  outlined,  provided 
it  takes  account  of  the  gradual  physical  growth  and 
adapts  itself  to  child  life  by  providing  exercise  for 
fundamental  muscles  in  the  lower,  and  gradually 
insisting  on  finer  work  in  the  upper  grades,  re- 
membering that  to  be  truly  educative  the  manual 
activities  must,  throughout  the  course,  be  the  spon- 
taneous expression  in  wood  or  metal  of  a  clearly- 
defined  mental  concept.  The  finer  work  in  this 
subject,  in  common  with  that  of  military  drill,  is 
ill-adapted,  if  not  positively  injurious,  to  the  young 
— the  former  in  calling  into  premature  activity  the 
finer  accessory  muscles,  the  latter  by  depletion  of 
vital  energy  through  unnatural  muscle  tension. 

Under  existing  conditions  in  the  vast  majority 
of  our  schools,  very  little  can  be  accomplished.  The 
time  may  come  when  each  school  will  be  supplied 
with  its  physician  and  physical  instructor;  but 
until  then  the  average  teacher  must  be  satisfied  not 
only  to  teach  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils,  ranging 
from  grades  one  to  five  of  the  ungraded  course,  but 
in  addition  assume  the  role  of  medical  specialist  and 
physical  director  as  well. 
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Nature  Study  Class.— VI, 

By  William  H.  Moore. 

When  last  we  were  together  the  month  of  June 
was  with  us.  Since  then  July  has  come  and  gone, 
and  August  is  here.  Have  you  noticed  the  coming 
and  going  of  some  of  our  plants,  birds  and  insects  ? 
Many  flowers  are  gone  until  next  spring.  Many 
have  come  and  are  still  with  us.  Many  have  still 
to  come.  Scarce  a  week  passes  that  does  not  bring 
to  our  notice  some  new  flowers,  even  though  our 
wanderings  be  limited  to  a  small  area.  There  are 
flowers  that  bloom  until  snow  covers  them. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
'■  Jack  in  the  pulpit  "  or  Indian  turnip,  or  bear  root, 
as  it  is  locally  called.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  the 
fruit,  a  cluster  of  red  berries,  reminding  one  of  a 
short  corn  cob  of  beautiful  red  corn,  borne  upon 
plants  having  two  leaves,  each  of  three  leaflets. 

Those  who  were  with  us  at  the  early  suininer 
meetings  will  have  observed  how  different  butter- 
flies and  some  other  noticeably  large  insects  have 
come  and  gone.  Gone  ?  Yes !  Gone  like  the 
flowers,  of  which  some  have  come,  matured  the  seed 
for  the  coming  generation,  and  their  life  work  is 
done.  Like  the  flowers,  many  insects  are  preparing 
to  mature  in  future,  some  this  year,  others  not  until 
next  year.  It  is  this  growing  generation  of  insects 
and  plants  that  work  havoc  in  the  husbandman's 
crops.  Consider  the  expense  of  farmers  in  trying 
to  destroy  a  single  insect  species,  the  potato  beetle. 
Count,  if  you  will,  the  dollars  spent  ~for  poison,  the 
dollars'  worth  of  labour  to  apply  this  poison,  and 
the  sum  will  be  found  to  be  no  small  item,  even  in 
your  school  district.  But  this  is  onlv  for  one 
species.  Consider  the  damage  done  by  various 
caterpillars  to  the  apple  crop  and  to  the  different 
berry  vines  and  canes,  by  aphids  to  the  grain  and 
turnip  crops,  and  you  can  help  teach  the  younger 
students  how  to  best  fight  these  foes.  It  is  sad  to 
consider  how  really  uninterested  many  farmers  are 
in  fighting  these  tiny  foes.  It  will  be  part  of  a 
great,  good  work  to  get  the  children  educated  to 
recognize  many  of  the  weed  and  insect  pests,  and 
to  know  the  best  means  to  destroy  them.  \  most 
interesting  part  of  this  study  will  be  found,  if  child- 
ren, young  and  old,  will  collect  different  species  of 
caterpillars  from  the  currant  bushes,  apple  trees 
(many  will  be  found  on  newly  set  out  fruit  trees). 
thistles,  poplars,  etc.,  and  then  keep  them  with  a 
supply  of  food,  watch  them  grow  and  mature.  Only 


a  day  or  two  ago  the  small  boy  of  the  family  in- 
formed us  that  his  first  tussock  caterpillar  had 
cocooned  and  another  one  had  ■"  moulted."  This 
last  is  the  first  one  he  has  observed  sheddia^'  its 
skin.  The  yellow  swaHow-tail  butterfly  has  come 
and  gone,  not  as  a  migrant,  but  as  a  pennaiie.u 
resident.  This  calls  our  attention  to  the  milkweed 
butterfly  (a  very  large  brownish-red  fellow  with 
black  lines  and  white  spots).  That  is  a  migrant  as 
well  as  occasional  resident.  As  migrants,  also,  we 
have  the  milberte  and  thistle  butterflies. 

Speaking  of  migrants  reminds  us  of  the  migrating 
birds,  and  they  have  already  begun  their  southward 
flight.  The  wood  or  white-bellied  swallow  has 
already  left  us.  The  olive-sided  flycatcher  will  soon 
depart.  If  any  are  to  be  found  at  this  date,  they 
will  be  along  some  water  course,  where  are  insects 
most  to  their  liking.  A  family  of  three  or  four 
young  and  the  old  birds  will  be  found  moving  south- 
ward in  company.  Now  begin  our  real  difficulties 
in  identifying  birds.  Many  young  or  immature 
birds  will  be  found  that  differ  very  much  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  adults  of  the  same  species  in  your 
text-books.  The  thrushes  will  all  have  spotted 
breasts.  (Remember  our  so-called  American  robin 
is  a  thrush.)  The  j uncos'  colours  are  much  more 
mixed,  upon  their  underparts,  than  in  spring-time. 
Young  warblers,  fly-catchers,  vireos  and  hawks  will 
tax  your  identifying  powers. 

The  juncos  and  vesper  sparrows,  you  will  notice, 
have  already  begun  concentrating  their  forces  along 
roadsides  and  waste  places,  and  many  pleasant 
twitterings  you  will  hear  to  cheer  you  in  your  bird 
studies.  But  there  are  other  bird  calls  than  those 
of  the  wild  birds.  How  many  of  our  hundreds  of 
interested  readers  know  by  the  crowing  of  the 
rooster  to  which  breed  he  belongs?  Would  it  not 
be  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable  to  make 
more  of  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  our  farm  flocks  ? 
Are  the  domestic  birds  and  mammals  so  uninterest- 
ing that  we  need  pass  them  by  unnoticed  and  go  to 
the  fields  and  woofls  to  study  creatures  that  fear 
us  ?  Need  we  study  our  own  peculiarities  to  know 
why  the  wild  neighbours  take  alarm  at  our  presence, 
yet  fear  not  some  of  our  domestic  animals  ? 


A  true  teacher  never  thinks  his  education  is  com- 
plete, but  is  always  seeking  to  add  to  his  own  know- 
ledge. The  moment  any  man  ceases  to  be  a  system- 
atic student  he  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teacher. — 
/.  G.  Fitch. 
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How  to  Develop  a  Taste  for  Literature  in 
Elementary  Grades. 

Miss  Phoebe  W.  Robertson,  B.  A. 

Every  child  enters  school  with  a  certain  vocabu- 
lary and  style  of  speaking.  This  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  teacher  must  build.  The  pupil  must 
be  taught  to  read  before  he  will  seek  books ;  he  must 
hear  good  stories  read  and  told  before  he  will  want 
to  read  them  for  himself.  That  the  stories  may 
seem  good  to  .the  child,  they  must  be  understood  by 
him,  must  be  adapted  in  subject  matter  and 
language  to  his  stage  of  mental  development.  The 
teacher  who  entertains  her  pupils  with  the  proper 
kind  of  story,  read  or  well  told,  furnishes  food  for 
their  soul  life.  As  the  style  of  language  will  un- 
consciously be  acquired,  it  should  be  of  the  best. 
It  will  be  habitually  used  by  the  child  as  he  ad- 
vances, both  in  writing  and  speaking.  This  is  the 
aim  of  all  language  teaching. 

The  history  of  the  individual  epitomizes  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  The  earliest  literary  productions  of 
the  nation  were  poetry,  of  which  the  ballad  was  the 
most  popular  form.  Its  swing  and  rhythm  appealed 
to  the  ear,  and  were  an  aid  to  memory.  So  it  is 
with  children.  The  chief  store-house  for  child- 
knowledge  is  memory.  Any  device  which  aids  this 
faculty,  should  be  utilized.  Metre  serves  this  pur- 
pose, hence  a  large  part  of  child-literature  should 
be  poetry.  Some  practical  people  think  poetry  a 
vague  and  meaningless  weaving  of  dreams,  yet 
these  same  people  lay  hold  on  its  practical  side, 
while  neglecting  its  ideal  and  artistic  form.  Poetry 
is  but  the  play  of  the  imagination  on  the  bare  facts 
of  life — the  expression  of  those  feelings  which 
prompt  the  life  activities,  even  of  the  most  practical, 
love  of  home  and  native  country,  love  of  beauty, 
goodness  and  truth.  It  is  worth  while  to  love 
poetry,  we  may  catch  something  of  the  poet's  spirit : 
"Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
the  love  of  love." 

The  aesthetic  emotions  are  capable  of  very  early 
development.  A  child  may  be  taught  to  admire 
beauty  of  thought  and  language  as  well  as  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  and  his  powers  ought  to  be 
called  into  ])lay  as  soon  as  they  develop.  Some  day 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  an  effort  which  may 
seem  beyond  him.  Childhood,  then,  is  the  all- 
important  time  to  begin  to  develop  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  Subject  matter  will  influence  thought, 
language  (or  style)  will  guide  literary  taste.     It  is 


safe  to  choose  classical  masterpieces,  myths,  fables, 
certain  fairy  tales,  stories  of  heroism  and  adventures, 
tales  of  primitive  people,  Bible  stories,  stories  of 
child-life  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  A  hunger  for 
highly  spiced  and  sensational  stories  can  easily  be 
created  by  telling  horrible  tales  in  childhood.  When 
the  child  learns  to  read  he  will  seek  the  same  food 
which  pleased  his  taste  in  the  primary  grades. 
Among  stories  for  children  we  have  the  purely  im- 
aginative ;  the  realistics  which  usually  contain  a 
moral ;  nature  stories,  telling  of  plants,  animals, 
etc. ;  and  historic  stories,  chiefly  biographies  of  the 
great  and  good  men  and  women  of  ths  land. 

From  what  source  we  shall  get  such  stories  is 
sometimes  a  problem.  But  in  these  days  of 
numerous  publications  the  energetic  teacher  may 
safely  be  a  law  unto  herself.  The  readers  are 
always  to  be  relied  on,  and  they  represent  the 
different  st3les  that  may  be  chosen.  A  successful 
reading  lesson  is  a  development  of  literary  taste,  and 
a  literary  pleasure  as  well.  Hence  in  the  primary 
grades  one  side  of  the  literary  problem  is  solved  in 
the  reading  lessons.  But  this  alone  is  not  enough, 
as  so  much  attention  must  be  given  to  word  study. 
There  is  needed  a  more  universal  treatment  of  the 
subject  to  develop  that  nice  discrimination  which 
appreciates  the  sentiment  and  art  of  literature. 

In  realistic  style,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
has  given  us  the  delightful  stories  of  "Rebecca," 
who  has  been  called  the  most  popular  child  in 
American  fictions.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm, 
and  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca,  are  delightful  and 
wholesome  character  sketches.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, is  a  type  of  story  pleasing  to  children.  The 
language  is  simple.  It  has  an  air  of  the  mysterious 
and  is  written  in  a  pleasing  measure.  It  should  be 
read  in  selections  after  the  stor)-  has  been  told. 

The  story  of  Hiawatha  possesses  so  many  desir- 
able characteristics  of  a  child's  jxK'm,  that  it  might 
almost  be  accepted  as  standard  literature  for  Grade 
I,  read  in  selections.  .\  considerable  part  of  it  is 
conversation — even  the  animals  speak.  The  subject 
is  mythical,  the  language  musical  and  the  metre 
has  the  ballad  swing.  It  is  a  tale  of  primitive 
people,  the  hero  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  child,  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  eulogized,  under  al!  is  the  hero- 
worship  that  uplifts.  Hiawatha  "lived  and  toiled 
and  suffered  that  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper." 
In  the  poem  are  set  forth  the  poetic  and  religiou.^ 
feeling  of  an  interesting  people.     It  is  intended  for 
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Whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simj^le, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature. 

This  story  lends  itself  especially  well  to  dramatic 
treatinent.  Children  love  activity.  They  demand 
it,  even  in  their  toys.  They  appreciate  it  in  litera- 
ture because  it  suits  their  natures.  Stories  can  be 
dramatized  by  the  teacher,  especially  those  which  are 
largely  conversational.  In  dramatizing  Hiawatha 
the  pupils  may  take  the  parts  of  the  animals, 
"Hiawatha's  friends,"  and  t^e  birds,  "Hiawatha's 
chickens,"  as  well  as  of  the  characters  themselves. 
Thus  many  interesting  scenes  can  be  araanged. 

A  unique  treatment  of  Hiawatha  was  given  in  a 

primary  department  not  long  ago.     The  sand  tabic 

was  used,  it  was  lined  with  moss  to  represent  the 

forest,  one  comer  being  left  bare.     This  was  the 

shining  big  sea  water  by  whose    shores    stood    the 

wigwam  of  Nokomis.      On   the    trees    perched    the 

robin  and  the  blue-bird,  made  on  the  principle  of  a 

paper  doll,  while  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest  ran 

undisturbed  by  the  busy  work  of  a  modem  school 

room.     There  was  the  birch  canoe,  builded  in  the 

valley  by  the  river. 

By  the  shore  sat  Hiawatha, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 

Small  dolls  made  of  black  >^rn  served  as 
Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha.  Nokomis  was  con- 
structed on  a  different  plan,  from  a  so-called 
"  sucker  ",  adorned  with  a  head-dress  of  feathers. 

This  story  and  others  of  similar  length  should 
be  read  in  sections.  Summaries  of  the  longer  clas- 
sics are  seldom  available  for  literary  purposes, 
though  they  may  have  other  uses. 

A  short  story  complete  in  itself  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value  in  developing  literary  taste. 

The  primary  teacher  especially  should  cultivate 
the  art  of  story-telling.  The  living  ])crsonality  is  a 
great  charm  to  the  listener.  The  characters  seem 
more  real.  A  good  story-teller  should  preserve  the 
style  of  the  original,  ((uote  much  and  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  characters.  The  told  story  is  of 
course  not  memorized  by  the  pujiil  but  it  is  a  power- 
ful tonic  for  the  literary  api)ctite.  It  i^reparcs  the 
way  for  hearing  the  story  read  or  for  the  personal 
reading  of  it. 

Many  lyric  poems  are  suitable  for  primary  use. 
Choose  those  of  simple  language,  e.xi)laining  many 
words  interrupts  the  train  of  thought,  remembering 
the  meanings  detracts  from  the  literary  pleasure. 
that  rather  belongs  to  language  study.  .-Xmong  such 
poems  may  be  named  Lucy   Gray,  We   are  Seven, 


The  Dying  Swan,  The  Qiildren's  Hour,  Sweet  and 
Low,  The  Brook  and  The  Wave,  with  its  moral.  The 
Chambered  Nautilus,  with  its  beautiful  concludinrf 
sentiment,  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul." 

As  the  pupil  advances  the  glory  of  the  vision  splen- 
did fades  into  the  light  of  common  day.  There  is  a 
tendency  towards  realism  and  an  awakening  of  that 
curiosity  which  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  the 
child  seeks.  To  satisfy  himself  he  will  read  as  soon 
as  he  can,  choosing  both  subject  matter  and  style  to 
accord  with  what  he  has  heard  read.  The  wise 
teacher  will  arouse  interest  in  the  best  stories  suit- 
able for  his  age  by  recommending  them,  reading 
interesting  selections  or  relating  catchy  incidents. 
The  standard  set  should  never  be  lowered,  later  it 
will  be  safe  to  indulge  in  comparisons,  but  not  yet. 
Appreciation  of  style  gradually  increases.  Tlie  mind 
grasps  the  import  of  form  as  wel!  as  thought.  The 
pupil  who  has  acquired  a  taste  for  easy  graceful 
language,  will  choose  that  and  no  other.  There  is 
now  need  of  even  more  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  control  the  reading  of  the  classes  without 
the  pupils  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Many  selections 
in  the  Readers  may  be  given  as  literature  rather  than 
language  study.  Expression  in  reading  can  be 
secured  through  appreciation  of  sentiment  as  wel! 
as  by  analytical  study.  Poems  suitable  to  be  studied 
in  this  way  are :  The  Lyrics,  The  Songs  by  Tenny- 
son, Gray's  Elegy,  with  its  sublimity  of  thought  and 
stately   measure,    Sir   Galahad   with   its   lofty   ideal. 

All  armed  I  ride,  whate'cr  Ix-tide, 
Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 

Kipling's  Recessional  striking  the  keyni)te  of 
England's  greatness. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  wei  forget. 

For  the  youth  who  loves  history  there  is  an  intro- 
duction to  Francis  I'arkman  in  the  Heroes  of  the 
Long  Sault,  and  many  others  of  similar  style,  most 
beautifully  written  and  delightful  to  read,  and  the 
selections  on  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Irving  and 
Addison.  When  pupils  are  still  too  young  to  read 
the  longer  works  of  good  authors  they  should  hear 
and  read  for  themselves  quotations  from  them. 

There  arc  many  descriptions  and  incidents  com- 
p'ete  in  themselves,  character  sketches  and  beauti- 
fully imaginative  selections.  The  literature  of 
Cirade  IX,  will  be  much  more  enjoyable  and  easy 
if  the  pupil  has  previously  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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the  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Allan-Bane,  and  King 
James,  by  reading — or — better  still,  memorizing — 
the  lines  describing  them.  These  could  easily  be 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  history  lesson. 
A  pupil  has  toiled  through  Martin  Chuzzlewit  just 
because  he  had  read  Dickens'  beautiful  description 
of  A  Wild  Night  at  Sea.  A  boy  in  grade  eight 
pored  over  Micah  Clarke,  because  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  in  a  history  lesson.  In  a  year  or  two  he 
ought  to  take  kindly  to  Henry  Esmond. 

Cowper's  Task,  is  a  poem  likely  to  please  inter- 
mediate pupils.  It  is  full  of  vivid  descriptions,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  read  it  all  just  to  find  in  it  the 
description  of  a  winter  evening,  if  he  had  memor- 
ized it  in  an  earlier  grade.  All  of  us  who  have  read 
Milton's  lines  beginning 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

must  want  our  pupils  to  read  them  too.  It  has  been 
called  the  most  beautiful  description  in  the  English 
language. 

Many  lines  from  Shakespere's  plays  lend  them- 
selves to  quoting.  The  best  parts  of  many  plays 
can  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  their 
completeness.  Several  are  given  in  the  Readers, 
others  may  be  chosen  by  the  teacher,  as  The  Court 
Scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Polonius, 
advice  to  Laertes  has  become  everyday  speech.  The 
pupil  unconsciously  learns  to  appreciate  Shakes- 
pere's insight  into  character,  his  practical  philosophy 
and  mastery  of  language.  Some  selections  may 
profitably  be  given  dramatic  representation.  Another 
advantage  of  the  quotation  is  that  its  brevity  in- 
duces memory  work  which  should  not  be  given  up 
after  the  primary  grades.  A  good  memory  is  too 
valuable  to  be  allowed  to  decline  for  want  of  use. 
What  can  be  recalled  at  a  moment's  notice  is  a 
lasting  possession.  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  art 
of  memorizing.  To  paraphrase  Carlyle,  'Tt  is  an 
immense  capacity  for  paying  attention."  Show  them 
how  to  follow  an  author's  thought,  this  is  the  great- 
est aid  in  acquiring  his  language.  Short  quotations 
should  be  memorized  every  day.  These  can  be  kept 
in  note  books  with  the  author's  name.  The  name 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  work  represented  should 
always  be  given  with  a  quotation  else  how  would 
the  pupil  know  where  to  find  similar  literature. 
The  story  of  the  author's  life  can  properly  be  given 
at  this  stage.    A  little  later,  complete  works  may  be 


placed  in  the  pupils'  hands  with  a  surety  of  being 
read  with  pleasure. 

Among  books  suitable  for  intermediate  reading, 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  animal  stories, 
well  told  biographies  and  history  readers,  as  well  as 
shorter  selections  of  similar  character. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  school,  boys 
and  girls  begin  to  manifest  different  tastes.  Boys 
grow  wildly  imaginative,  they  seek  tales  of  heroism 
and  adventure,  they  dream  of  being  the  heroes. 
Every  boy  passes  through  the  Henty  book  stage. 
There  are  not  enough  Henty  books  in  the  school 
library  to  supply  the  demand. 

Girls  on  the  other  hand  become  more  spiritual. 
The  divinely  good  feminine  character  is  the  heroine 
of  their  dreams.  At  this  stage  they  need  to  be 
guided  from  extravagant  sentiment  and  should  be 
protected  from  the  too  daring  escapades  of  Jesse 
James. 

Biographies  and  character  sketches  grow  in  de- 
mand as  the  years  progress,  soon  graduating  in  the 
age  of  the  historic  novel.  When  a  boy  arrives  at 
the  stage  where  Scott  and  Dickens  are  the  com- 
panions of  his  leisure  hours  he  has  passed  the 
shoals  and  quicksands. 

Literature  may  be  studied  in  connection  with 
history — the  historical  methods.  History  is  a 
prominent  subject  in  four  of  the  elementary  grades. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  national  life,  while  litera- 
ture is  a  reflection  of  the  national  mind.  Pupils 
consciously  or  unconsciously  appreciate  this  connec- 
tion. Each  subject  increases  interest  in  the  othei 
and  thus  aids  in  securing  better  results. 

All  observers  have  noticed  the  connection 
between  nature  and  literature. 

On  a  summer  evening  we  walk  by  a  lake  or  river 
quoting : 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living   gold 
Loch   Katrine   lay  beneath   him    rolled, 

Or  from  Tintern  Abbey : 

Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 

Of   sportive   wood   run   wild. 

Or  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  bird  we  recall  the 
poems  we  have  read  about  the  Cuckoo,  The  Skylark, 
The  Nightingale.  This  furnishes  a  clue  to  another 
method  of  teaching  literature.  The  pupil  who  's 
not  captivated  by  the  historical  method,  will  yield 
to  this.     Provide  selections    suggested    by    natural 
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scenery,  flowers  and  birds,  such  poems  are  The  Sea 
Shell,  The  CTiambered  Nautilus,  The  Daffodills, 
or  from  similar  works  by  other  writers.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  be  a  good  reader,  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  the  subject. 

Thyself  the  truth  must  know 

If  thou  the  truth  would  teach ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another  soul  would'st  reach ; 
It  takes  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 


The  Brown  Tail  Moth. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Allen,  a  teacher  of  Yarmoutli,  N.  S., 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Herald,  refers  to  the  invasion 
of  that  scourge,  the  Brown  Tail  Moth,  into  Yar- 
mouth. He. says:  "On  Saturday  morning,  July 
4th,  several  white  moths  were  noticed  clinging  tu 
the  side  of  a  street-light  post  on  Argyle  street. 
Others  were  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  lamp. 
They  were  identified  as  brown  tails.  Several  other 
lamps  were  at  once  examined,  and  it  was  found  that 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  specimens  were  to  be  found 
about  each.  Several  posts  visited  Saturday  evening 
showed  hundreds  of  the  moths  flying  about  the 
lights  and  resting  on  the  posfe,  cross-pieces  and 
wires. 

The  fact  that  the  New  England  States  are  now 
suffering  from  a  deluge  of  brown  tails,  that  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  from  that 
quarter  for  the  past  week,  that  the  moths  are  known 
to  be  strong  flyers,  and  that  those  found  Saturday 
morning  appeared  tired  and  stupid,  seems  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  the  moths  coming  across  the  bay. 

"  Considerable  good  may  be  done  by  killing  the 
moths  found  alx)Ut  the  posts  and  on  the  sidewalks, 
but  the  best  time  to  contend  with  this  pest  will  be  in 
the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Then  the 
winter  nests  formed  by  the  caterpillars  will  be  found 
in  conspicuous  positions  on  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
nests  should  be  cut  down  and  burned.  Unless  the 
people  in  the  aflfected  region  exert  themselves  in  this 
direction  at  once,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  our  town  and  county,  naniely,  our  tret^s,  will  soon 
be  ruined,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  nettling 
caused  by  the  caterpillars  coming  in  contact  with 
the  skin." 


vent  its  spread.  The  Brown  Tail  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  ever  introduced  on  the  North  American 
continent.  A  year  ago  it  made  its  appearance  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  government  promptl)-  offered 
a  bounty  on  all  nests.  The  results  have  been 
gratifying,  and  the  spread  of  the  pest  has  been 
checked.  The  same  action  should  be  taken  in  this 
province.  The  school  children  of  Nova  Scotia  did 
much  to  destroy  existing  colonies,  and  here  their 
Services  can  also  be  made  indispensable.  The  cater- 
pillar of  this  moth  is  most  destructive,  but  there  are 
other  reasons  for  keeping  it  out.  Myriads  of  these 
insects  infest  the  sections  where  they  can  get  a  foot- 
hold, and  they  give  off  a  fine  hairy  substance  which 
is  highly  poisonous,  causing  sores  similar  to  these 
which  follow  contact  with  poisoned  ivy.  In  tlie 
United  States  fortunes  are  being  spent  to  extermin- 
ate them,  and  every  farmer  should  keep  careful 
watch  for  them.  The  moth  is  white,  with  a  decid- 
edly brown  tail,  and  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken. — 
Sussex  Record. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Soloan. 

Provincial  Norm.\l  School. 
Truro,  N.  S.,  May  22nd,  1908. 
Dear  Review  ; 

It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  transmit  to 
you  herewith  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
our  students  whose  subscriptions  to  The  Educa- 
tional Review  have  been  taken  by  Miss  Under- 
wood and  Miss  Ritcey,  payment  to  be  made  in 
February  next.  I  trust  that  in  the  matter  of  prompt 
payment  our  normal  school  graduates  set  an  ex- 
ample to  other  subscribers,  and  I  mention  the  matter 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eye  of  any 
possible  delinquents.  These  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  a  measure,  I  am  responsible  to  you  for  their 
delinquency.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  date,  I  may 
ask  you  for  an  opportunity  of  looking  through 
your  black-list. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Review  and  its  management. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

David  Soloan,  Principal. 


The  discovery  of  the  Brown  Tail  Moth  at  .St. 
John  means  that  in  every  section  of  the  province 
the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  pre- 


Bc  with  children  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air  and  at  their  sports.  Join  thcni  in  the  latter,  or, 
at  least,  manifest  an  interest  in  them.  This  will 
make  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  cjisier  and  will 
help  to  win  children's  affections  and  give  an  insight 
into  their  character. 
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The  Teacher  in  Relation  to  the  Course  of 
Study. 

Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer,  Apple  River,  N.   S. 

My  paper,  1  am  afraid,  does  not  deal  with  the 
subject  exactly  as  announced.  Though  I  shall 
touch  upon  the  course  of  study,  the  points  I  wish 
to  make,  the  lines  along  which  I  most  desire  to  be 
helped,  relate  rather  to  the  teacher,  apart  from  the 
course  of  study ;  because  the  teacher  is  of  more 
importance,  is  superior  to  the  course  of  study.  If 
anyone  refuses  me  this  as  a  postulate,  I  shall  evade 
argument  by  agreeing  with  him.  1  can  quite  polite- 
ly say,  "  No,  you  are  not ;  but  you  ought  to  be." 
And  it  is  to  just  such  teachers  that  I  wish  to  appeal; 
to  arouse  any  who  are  a  little  indifferent;  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  a  little  lacking  in  self-con- 
fidence and  originality,  who  have  had  little  training 
or  experience,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  vague- 
ly worship  the  course  of  study  as  a  sort  of  fetish 
or  to  think  of  it  as  an  all-sufficient,  a  cast-iron 
formula;  those  who  work  by  the  letter  and  neglect 
the  spirit  of  our  really  excellent  educational  system. 

I  confess  that  my  knowledge  of  this  fault,  up  to 
that  time  a  mere  intuitive  sense,  was  crystallized 
by  a  speech  of  Judge  Longley's  at  normal  school 
commencement,  or,  I  should  say,  graduation  day, 
of  1902.  That  was  a  year  of  very  free  (and  some- 
times very  foolish)  popular  discussion  of  the  course 
of  study,  which  has  culminated  in  the  late  famous 
(or  infamous)  changes  (according  to  your  point  of 
view).  Speaking  of  the  course  of  study  on  that 
occasion,  the  Attorney-General  said :  "  Give  me  as 
many  hundred  ideal  teachers  as  there  are  schools 
in  this  province,  and  you  may  take  the  course  of 
study  and  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  I'll  have  no  use 
for  it."  Now,  in  any  educational  system  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  uniformity ;  so  I  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  Judge  Longley's  forcible  remark ; 
but  it  well  expresses  the  vital  need  of  teachers  who 
are  great  enough  to  include  the  course  of  study,  as 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  who  have  absorbed  the 
subjects  of  the  course  so  thoroughly,  and  who  feel 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  course  so  intelligently 
that  this  knowledge  and  this  feeling  work  themselves 
out  spontaneously  in  the  daily  teaching,  forgetful 
of  the  course  of  study  as  a  mechanism.  That  the 
course  of  study  is  of  itself  insufficient  to  the  end  of 
education,  is  proved  by  the  spectacle,  all  too  com- 
inon,  of  pupils  who  have  been  put  through  its  entire 
machinery  and  come  out  at  the  end  not  only  un- 
educated, but  sometimes  mentally  warped,  dulled, 
with  poor  memories,  ])oor  manners,  little  judginent 


and  flabby  characters,,  and,  perhaps,  saddest  of  all, 
with  latent  capacities  undeveloped,  and  natural 
curiosity,  or  activity  suppressed  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction. But  the  course  of  study  is  not  to  blame 
for  this — it  is  only  a  machine,  an  instrument;  like 
a  corporation,  it  has  no  soul,  and  it  cannot  be  held 
responsible ;  but  it  is  a  splendid  machine,  an  efficient 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  being  with 
a  soul.  No,  the  course  of  study  is  not  to  blame. 
There  are  several  factors  in  this  deplorable  product, 
but  the  highest,  commonest  factor  is  the  mechanical 
system  of  teaching — the  cram  system.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are 
intended  as  a  raid  upon  the  cram  system,  and  the 
business  men,  the  tax-paying  public,  who  insisted 
upon  changes,  saw  an  evil  that  really  exists.  But 
six  subjects  or  one  subject  can  be  taught  by  the 
cram  system  just  as  ineffectively  as  ten,  and  the 
results  will  continue  to  be  as  aforesaid,  so  long  as 
reforms  are  aimed  at  the  course  of  study,  and  not 
originated  in  the  schools  andj  in  the  teachers. 

I  say,  "  in  the  teachers  "  advisedly,  for  in  our 
school  system,  at  its  present  degree  of  perfection, 
very  little  more  help  can  be  given  and  very  little 
more  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
teachers ;  and,  besides,  reforms  and  improvements 
thrust  upon  any  class  of  people  are  usually  ineffec- 
tive. But  the  teacher,  in  the  singular,  each  indi- 
vidual, must  live  and  work  with  the  conviction  that 
he,  she,  is  personally  necessary  and  responsible  for 
tlie  success  of  the  school  system;  that  he  is,  as  I 
asked  you  to  grant  me  at  the  start,  more  important 
than  the  course  of  study,  and  that  he  needs  (which 
is  my  second  point)  to  give  his  attention  to  self- 
study,  self-praparation  and  development. 

Is  it  necessary,  before  I  go  on,  to  say  that  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  setting  myself  up  as  » 
censor  or  a  teacher  of  teachers  ?  In  this  profession 
we  are  all,  in  an  imf)ortant  sense,  on  a  level.  We 
all  meet  some  of  its  difficulties ;  we  all  deal  with 
some  of  its  problems;  we  all  enjoy  some  of  its  re- 
wards and  delights ;  we  all  see.  some  of  its  splendid 
possibilities,  some  of  its  unique  and  precious  oppor- 
tunities. So  it  is  but  a  false  modesty,  an  affecta- 
tion or  self-consciousness  unworthy  of  earnest  men 
and  women,  that  keeps  us  so  often  from  speaking 
of  our  own  life's  inspirations  and  ideals,  because, 
indeed,  others  very  likely  know  more  and  think 
more  about  these  things  than  we  do.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  us  to  reach  out  and  touch  and  uphold 
or  even  guide  each  other,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because 
of,  the  fact  that  we  are  all  upon  the  same  plane. 
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If  it  be  true  that  the  poor  results  of  teaching  are 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  teachers,  then  what, 
definitely,  is  the  matter  with  the  teachers,  and  what, 
definitely,  shall  they  do  about  it?  The  matter  with 
the  teachers  cannot  be  put  into  a  general  formula. 
In  some,  it  is  lack  of  education  and  training;  in 
some,  immature  thought;  in  some,  lack  of  energy 
and  initiative;  in  some,  lack  of  courage  and  char- 
acter. There  are  some  teachers  who  were  them- 
selves poorly  taught,  and  who  learned  little  from 
their  youth's  environment;  who  have  absorbed  so 
little  of  the  world's  best  tiiought  that  they  are 
utterly  incapable  of  arousing  the  mind  of  pupils 
along  any  such  lines;  who  have  read  so  little  or  so 
carelessly  that  their  vocabulary  is  quite  inadequate 
to  the  understanding  of  the  best  books;  whose 
mastery  of  their  own  mothef -tongue  is  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  express  their  ideas  even  correctly,  not 
to  speak  of  beautifully ;  whose  manner  is  so  un- 
formed that  they  cannot  take  the  place  in  the  world 
which  should  belong  to  every  member  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Yet  these  teachers  are  in  earnest, 
they  love  their  work,  they  are  doing  their  best,  and 
desire  to  do  better.  They  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  must  be  encouraged  and  retained. 
These  need  and  deserve  a  long  term  of  normal  train- 
ing, with  sympathetic  personal  supervision.  T^ey 
need  the  companionship  of  cultured  persons ;  they 
need  some  social  training.  But  this  class  of  teach- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  realize  their  needs,  make  an 
effort  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work. 

Then  there  are  some  teachers  who,  from  extreme 
youth  or  frivolous  temperament,  fail  to  see  that 
teaching  is  not  like  a  trade  lai«l  aside  when  one  steps 
from  the  workshop,  but  a  profession  which  stamps 
its  members  and  makes  demands  upon  them  every- 
where. And  you,  teachers,  you  are  to  have  the 
influence  and  command  the  respect  due  to  you  in 
the  schoolroom  and  in  the  section  at  large,  if  your 
methods  are  to  be  believed  in,  your  requests  grant- 
ed, your  advice  sought  and  your  efforts  backed  up 
by  the  people,  your  manner  must  at  all  times  be  such 
as  to  win  these  things  for  you;  your  real  worth 
must  be  such  as  to  make  itself  felt.  Without  these 
things  your  work  must  fall  short  of  its  best.  If 
you,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  go  in  for  a  good  time," 
if  you  frolic  and  act  like  an  irresponsible  child,  if 
you  permit  too  great  intimacy  in  the  little  details 
of  life,  if  you  talk  freely  about  yourself  and  your 
difficulties,  outside  of  school,  you  will  not  accom- 
plish any  great  work  in  tlv  school.  I  am  afraid 
some  kind-hearted  critic  iiiuy  say,  "  Oh,  the  young 


folks  must  havd  their  fun ;  you  would  not  have  them 
old  before  their  time?"  No,  I  would  not,  most 
emphatically.  One  should  clierish  the  freshness  and 
buoyancy  of  youth  all  through  life.  One  should  be 
cheery,  witty,  and  as  full  of  fun  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands or  the  spirit  prompts;  and  every  sign  of  a 
carping,  spiritless  old  age  is  hateful.  But  if  any- 
one intends  to  act  in  the  undignified  way  just  refer- 
red to,  if  anyone  tends  to  shirk  the  serious  problems 
of  life,  she  should  take  up  some  vocation  other  than 
teaching.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, and  often  a  better  living — bookkeeping,  dress- 
making, millinery,  housework,  and  the  other  trades, 
in  which  less  is  expected  of  one,  and  in  which  one's 
life  does  not  so  nearly  make  or  mar  one's  work.  As 
to  the  comparative  honourableness  of  these  differ- 
ent callings,  there  is  no  honour  in  poor  workman- 
ship in  any  calling.  A  first-class  tradesman  is  more 
honourable  than  an  inefficient  teacher.  It  is  far 
better  to  be  an  honour  to  your  business  than  to  be 
nominally  attached  to  a  business  which  honours  you. 
To  any  such  teachers  as  this,  I  would  say :  "  Teach- 
ing demands  the  best  men  and  women,  and  them  at 
their  best — not  their  frivolous  youth,  but  their  life 
at  high  noon,  with  all  their  faculties  developed  and 
pressed  into  the  service.  Such  persons,  taking  up 
their  work  in  communities,  must  soon  impress  upon 
the  people,  not  by  any  word  or  tactless  action,  but 
by  natural  dignity  and  real  excellence,  the  fact  that 
a  teacher  is  not  a  person  to  bo  bullied  or  neglected, 
oi  even  entertained  and  made  comfortable,  but  a 
person  to  be  looked  up  to,  a  leader  to  be  followed, 
a  factor  in  every  good  force  at  work  in  building  up 
the  character  of  the  young  people. 

Then  there  are  some  teachers,  many  of  them 
trained  and  experienced,  who  work  in  a  prefunctory 
way,  whose  methods  arc  mechanical,  and  who  fail 
to  make  the  school  work  and  real  life  connect  them- 
selves in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  For  example,  the 
sort  of  teacher  who  begins  a  child's  education  by 
having  him  learn  off  the  alphabet,  and  who  allows 
the  young  victim  to  struggle  for  years  with  the 
mysteries  of  prommciation,  and  spelling  without 
any  definite  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and  perha])s  to  go  through  life  with  a  slouchy  and 
indistinct  enunciation.  The  same  machine  influence 
is  seen  in  every  branch  of  the  work.  Take  arith- 
metic, for  exam])le,  where  much  latitude  is  allowed 
by  the  prescribed  text  for  the  genius  of  the  teacher. 
In  a  lamentable  majority  of  cases,  the  explanation 
set  down  and  called  a  statement  has  no  appeal  what- 
ever as  an  Engli.sli  sentence,  as  an  expression  of  the 
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child's  thought.  The  pupil  feels  that  real  people 
never  talk  like  that,  and  so  the  whole  thing  becomes 
unreal  and  detached.  The  "  statement "  is  to  him 
a  more  or  less  mysterious  machine,  into  which  he 
puts  certain  data,  more  or  less,  at  random,  and  turns 
the  crank  and  the  answer  comes  out  at  the  end! 
Here  is  a  new  bunch  of  problems ;  teacher  invents 
a  new  machine,  the  pupil  adopts  a  new  twist  of  the 
crank  and  the  nice  little  answer,  pops  out  as  before. 
The  slightest  variation  in  the  problem,  and  the 
machine  won't  work.  Teacher  comes  again,  and, 
with  some  sort  of  charm,  gets  the  answer  for  him, 
which  is,  of  course,  all  that  is  required.  And  the 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  whole  course  of  study  may 
be  gone  through  in  just  such  a  way,  and  examina- 
tions passed,  and  the  pupil  even  become  a  teacher. 
This  much  for  the  course  of  study  and  the  need  of 
a  soul  behind  the  machine. 

That  the  existence  of  this  great  fault  is  no 
imagination  of  mine,  may  be  proved  by  a  quotation 
from  the  last  report  of  Supervisor  McKay,  of  the 
Halifax  city  schools.  He  says:  "The  routine  of 
ordinary  work  was  perhaps  followed  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  conscious  and  continuous 
study;  effort  and  experiment  often  improved 
methods.  This  is  a  natural  tendency."  And  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  he  advises  just  such  remedial 
measures  as  are  applied  here — "  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training  or  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings  and 
model  lessons."  But  the  country  school  teacher,  to 
whom  I  particularly  address  myself,  has  many  draw- 
backs which  the  town  teacher  has  not.  I  have  tried 
both  and  feel  the  handicap  keenly.  In  the  out-of- 
the-way  sections  you  have  less  opportunity  for  re- 
plenishing your  own  mental  stock ;  you  have  usually 
less  co-operation  outside  of  school.  There  is  little 
in  many  of  the  homes  to  which  you  can  appeal  or 
upon  which  you  can  "  fall  back  upon "  in  your 
teaching.  The  pupils'  vocabulary  is  usually  so  pain- 
fully small  that  it  is  only  by  patient  use  of  the 
dictionary  that  the  most  ordinary  reading  can  be 
well  understood ;  the  pupils'  experience  has  been  so 
narrow  that  it  is  hard  to  make  him  realize  the  big 
world.  The  teacher  must  have  a  ready-fund  of  re- 
lated information  by  which  to  supplement  and  make 
interesting  every  branch  of  the  work — reading, 
geography  and  word-study.  And  in  the  country, 
perhaps  more  than  in  the  town,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  take  the  children  from  school  upon  the  slightest 
pretext  of  home  needs.  Sometimes  boys  so  low  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades ;  generally,  boys  and  girls 
when  they  reach  the  ninth  grade,  are  kept  at  home 


to  help  with  the  work,  and  very  often  I  find,  upon 
looking  into  such  cases,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  parent  is  not  very  ambitious,  or 
well-educated,  the  pupil  is  anxious  to  be  out  of 
school  and  in  what  he  considers  the  world  of  men. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to  kindly  and  tact- 
fully follow  up  these  cases,  explain  to  and  persuade 
the  proper  authorities  that  education  is  a  valuable 
asset,  a  necessary  equipment,  to  an  individual,  a 
family  and  a  nation. 

To  be  an  effective  guide  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  these 
ideas  himself,  and  honestly  interested  in  each  family 
as  well  as  in  the  patriotic  larger  idea.  Another 
drawback  to  the  attainment  of  results  in  teaching 
is  the  increasing  demand  made  upon  children  that 
they  shall  work  outskle  of  school.  I  smiled  a 
sad  smile  when  I  came  across  these  phrases  in  the 
late  report  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  milit- 
ary drill — "  the  unoccupied  days  of  school  life  " — 
"  utilize  the  spare  playtime  of  the  schoolboy  " — for 
I  know  from  experience  that  if  a  pupil  is  kept  after 
hours  for  special  help,  or  if  the  school  is  not  dis- 
missed promptly  in  the  afternoon,  the  parents  com- 
plain there  is  so  much  work  for  the  boys  to  do  that 
they  cannot  possibly  spare  time  for  these  things. 
Pupils  explain  that  they  cannot  get  tirqe  to  prepare 
lessons,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
truth.  In  the  towns,  boys  work  in  shops  or  about 
the  streets  every  spare  moment;  and  this  even  while 
they  are  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  a  rather  delicate 
matter  for  a  teacher's  interference,  but  her  influence 
should  be  against  this  tendency. 

It  is  the  needs  of  country  schools  that  I  have  had 
at  heart  throughout,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  reach 
all  the  country  teachers  in  the  province. 


A  Pronouncing  Test. — Test  yourself  on  this 
Jist  by  the  standard  of  the  dictionary.  The  chances 
are  that  if  you  pronounce  ninety  per  cent,  of  these 
words  right  your  pronunciation  in  general  is  fairly 
good:  Truths;  with;  levee;  Cabal;  debut;  elite; 
recess ;  data ;  Danish ;  savant ;  melee  ;  ally ;  Genoa ; 
extant ;  debris ;  sine  die ;  chimera ;  inquiry ;  address ; 
almond;  squalor;  grimace;  opponent;  Darius; 
complex  ;  abdomen  ;  gondola  ;  resource ;  impious ; 
exigency  ;  laundr}' ;  illustrate ;  vehement ;  sacrifice ; 
exemplary;  juvenile;  rendezvous;  precedence;  ada- 
mantine; ultimatum;  irrevocablti*  financier;  ex- 
quisite; exponent;  enervate;  research;  peremptory; 
obligatory. — Selected. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  are  furnishing  excell- 
ent material  for  a  Canadian  history  scrap  book,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  early  history  of  Quebec.  The 
French  founders  of  Quebec  were  the  missionaries 
and  explorers  of  the  country;  and  the  more  we 
know  of  their  life  and  work  in  contrast  with  the  life 
of  the  early  Dutch  and  English  settlers  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  better  we  can  understand  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Canada  of  to-day. 

To  correct  the  boundaries  on  your  map  of 
Canada,  draw  a  line  along  the  sixtieth  parallel,  in 
continuation  of  the  northem  boundary  of  Saskatche- 
wan, for  the  new  northern  boundary  of  Manitoba ; 
draw  a  diagonal  line  from  the  old  northeast  angle 
of  Manitoba  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay 
about  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  for  the  new  boundary 
between  Manitoba  and  Ontario;  and  era.se  the  old 
northem  lines  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  its  newlv 
acquired  territory  Manitoba  has  two  sea  ports  on 
Hudson  Bay — Fort  Churchill,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Churchill  river,  and  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nelson.  The  latter,  because  of  shoals,  is  of 
comparatively  little  value.  When  the  proposed 
Hudson  Bay  railway  is  built.  Fort  Churchill  will  be 
an  important  shipping  point  for  the  few  weeks  of 
safe  navigation  each  summer  in  Hud.son  Strait. 
The  former  District  of  Kcewatin  is  about  equally 
divided  l)etween  Manitoba  and  Ontario;  the  whole 
of  the  District  of  Ungava  is  added  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  a  rapid  process  of  pre- 
paring linen  fibre  from  the  flax,  which  was  expected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  process  that  has  been  in 
use  from  early  Eg>ptian  times  until  the  present  dav, 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  revolutionize  the  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
true  that  by  this  process  the  stalks  of  flax  grown  for 
seed  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  linen  fibre. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
flax  stalks  that  go  to  waste  annually  can  be  profit- 
ably used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  which 
the  supply  of  wood  pulp  is  insufficient. 

A  careless  workman  accidentally  set  fire  to  an  oil 
well  in  Mexico.*  and  an  explosion  occurred  which 
was  heard  for  seventy-five  miles.  The  whole  oil 
field  was  destroyed,  it  is  said ;  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  burned  amounts  to  millions  of  ga'Ions.  \  terrible 
destruction — but  how  much  worse  is  it  than  we  may 
suffer  almost  any  day  bv  someone  carelessly  setting 
fire  to  our  forests?  Recent  lo.sses  from  forest  fires 
in  New  Brunswick  and  the  adjoining  territories 
should  make  evervone  more  careful. 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  China  has  accepted  a 
fine  yacht  given  her  bv  the  Emperor  of  Tar>an  as  a 
token  of.  his  appreciation  of  the  enormous  donntiotn 
sent  from  China  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  in 
northeastern  In  pan  in  iqo6. 

A  distineuished  clero-vman  who  h  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  has  said :  It  is  difficult  to  take  in 


the  moral  greatness  of  the  people  of  China.  They 
are  the  only  people  who  have  never  deified  vice,  who 
have  never  placed  unsavory  stories  of  vice  in  their 
classics,  who  have  never  publicly  sanctioned  im- 
morality. Their  ideals  have  been  scholarship,  peace 
with  the  world,  and  righteousness ;  and  it  may  be 
their  mission  to  impress  these  upon  the  world. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  is  said  to  be  making 
more  converts  than  all  other  religions  combined. 
It  has  civilized  immense  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
building  up  the  scattered  pagan  tribes  into  powerful 
■communities,  and  driving  out  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
all  the  debasing  practices  of  pagan  peoples. 

Count  Zcppeiin's  airship  is  an  acknowledged  suc- 
cess. On  a  recent  trial  trip  it  remained  in  the  air 
for  twelve  hours  and  carried  fifteen  passengers. 
So  steady  is  it  in  its  movements  that  the  passengers 
can  sit  or  lie  down  of  w?lk  about.  The  Gennan 
Emperor  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Count  Zeppelin's  invention  and  other  govern- 
ments as  well  as  that  of  Germany  are  preparing  for 
the  possible  us  of  the  airship  in  warfare. 

Hardly  has  the  aerial  warship  been  made  practic- 
able, and  plans  for  its  adoption  been  matured,  when 
a  Swedish  inventor  has  produced  an  aerial  torj>edo, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  used  by  the  Swedish  and 
German  armies. 

The  death  of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  in 
June,  leaves  no  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
now  living.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  longest  remem- 
bered for  his  famous  Venezuela  message,  callinsr  for 
arbitration  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  \'enezuela ;  an  interference  which  might 
haVe  involved  his  country  in  a  war  for  which  it 
was  unprepared,  but  which  was  accepted  by  the 
British  as  committing  the  Ignited  States  government 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  He  opposed  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  as  a  great  wron?  to  a  feeble 
and  independent  state ;  but  Coneress  took  the  matter 
out  of  his  hands  and  made  itself  respoiisible  for  the 
annexation. 

The  Ignited  States  fleet  is  now  on  its  way  across 
the  Pacific,  and  will  return  to  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Three  hundred  and  fifteen  British  war  vessels, 
the  largest  fleet  ever  assembled,  have  just  com- 
pleted their  movements  in  the  North  Sea.  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  show  whether  the  coasts  of 
the  Ignited  Kingdom  were  seriously  open  to  attack 
by  a  German  fleet.  The  movements  of  the  defend- 
ing squadron  were  directed  by  wireless  telegraph 
from  London,  three  miles  distant. 

Qalet  has  tjeett  restored  along  the  .Afehan 
frontier,  where  an  uprising  threatened  to  bring  on 
another  Afghan  war. 

Affairs  in  Persia  are  in  worse  condition.  The 
town  of  Tabriz  is  in  the  hands  of  revolutionists,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shah's  (rovernmcnt  is  not  im- 
possible. In  Persia,  as  in  Russia,  the  p-rantinrr  of 
representative  government  has  not  satisfied  the  ex- 
tremists among  the  populace. 
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A  very  serious  revolt  among  Turkish  soldiers  is 
reported  from  Constantinople,  arising  out  of  the 
situation  in  Macedonia. 

There  has  recently  been  built  in  England  a  small 
warship  called  the  Swift,  which  is  said  to  have 
made  on  her  trial  trip  a  speed  of  thirty-eight  knots 
an  hour.  Though  there  is  much  secrecy  about  the 
matter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  the  fastest  ship 
in  the  world. 

The  launch  of  a  steel  ship  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S., 
during  last  month  was  a  matter  of  some  interest,  as 
she  is  the  first  steel  vessel  to  be  built  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada. 

Interesting  inscriptions  lately  unearthed  in  Lower 
Egypt  show  that  an  envoy  of  the  Egyptian  King 
Nechao.II.,  in  exploring  the  coasts  of  Africa  in 
559  B.  C,  completely  encircled  the  continent  and 
arrived  at  the  Red  Sea. 

The  great  event  of  the  last  month  in  Canada  has 
been  the  Champlain  Tercentenary  celebration  at 
Quebec.  The  presence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  King, 
and  of  official  representatives  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  has  given  it  a  national  importance ; 
and  the  naval  and  military  display,  together  with 
the  great  historical  pageant,  so  well  arranged  and 
so  well  carried  out,  made  it  a  spectacle  of.  more  than 
passing  interest.  The  great  warship  Indomitable, 
in  which  the  Prince  came,  the  newest  and  best  of 
the  armoured  cruisers,  and  the  first  to  be  run  by 
turbine  engines,  was  of  itself  an  object  worth  see- 
ing; and  with  it  were  seven  other  ships  of  the 
British  navy,  two  very  large  and  powerful  French 
ships,  and  one  of  the  best  ships  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Eighteen  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  took 
part  in  the  military  parade.  Some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  historical  pageants  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  and  the  richness  of  the  costumes  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  them  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  their  estimated  cost  was  to  be  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  there  were 
more  than  three  thousand  performers.  At  the 
review  of  the  troops,  the  Governor-General  formally 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  contributed 
by  British  citizens  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  and  by 
French  and  American  sympathizers,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  battlefields,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  national 
park. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  now  in  London,  and 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  African  monarchs. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Acadia  there  was  a 
traditional  story  that  their  legendary  hero  had 
promised  to  return  to  them  in  a  stone  canoe.  If 
this  humorous  prophecy  is  not  in  part  fulfilled  by 
iron  ships,  it  may  be  so  by  those  made  of  concrete. 
A  small  boat  was  made  of  that  material  in  France, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago;  and  it  is  now  purposed 
in  Italy  to  construct  ocean  going  steamships  with 


hulls  of  concrete.     They  are  expected  to  cost  but 
half  as  much  as  iron  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 

A  Commission  soon  to  meet  at  Durban  will  con- 
sider the  matter  of  a  confederation  of  the  South 
African  provinces,  Cape  Colony,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Natal  and  Transvaal. 

It  is  estimated  that  New  York  contains  one-tenth 
of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world.  Its  Jewish  population 
is  ten  times  that  of  France,  twenty  times  that  of 
Italy,  and  twenty-five  times  that  of  Jerusalem. 

The  increase  in  volurhe  from  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  cast  iron  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all 
who  have  used  a  cast  iron  stove.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  swelling  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  forty  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  the  power  generated  in  one  stroke 
of  lightning  would  be  sufficient  to  run  all  the 
electric  appliances  in  the  world  for  one  year.  If 
this  be  anywhere  near  the  truth,  it  suggests  aitiaz- 
ing  possibilities  in  the  use  of  atmospheric  electricity 
when  we  can  find  some  way  of  making  it  available. 

Berlin  is  said  to  be  the  quietest  city  in  Europe. 
No  loud  bawling  is  permitted  on  the  streets,  and  a 
mlan  whose  wagon  gearing  is  loose  and  rattling  is 
subject  to  a  fine.  Even  piano-playing  in  the  houses 
is  only  allowed  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  m'ain  feature  of  the  recent  celebratioijs  in 
Vienna  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  a  magnificent  pageant. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  representatives  of  the 
diflferent  races  comprising  the  population  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  garbed  to  represent  the  diflferent  periods 
since  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty,  either  rode  or 
walked  'in  procession ;  and  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  persons  witnessed  it. 

The  larg-est  cotton  ginnery  in  the  world  is  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  West  Africa.  It  lifts  the  cotton 
from  the  waggons  by  suction,  and  cleans  it  from 
the  seeds  without  handling:  and  can  thus  prepare  as 
many  as  seventv  bales  of  cotton  in  t^-n  hours. 


College  Closings. 

Acadia  University. 
The  first  year  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son at  Acadia  came  to  a  close  on  the  third  day  of 
June.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  year  was  well  nigh  six  hundred  in  all — one 
hundred  and  two  at  the  Boy's  Academy,  two  hund- 
red and  ninety-one  at  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  at  the  College.  The 
B.  A.  degree  was  conferred  upon  twenty  young 
persons,  three  being  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
thirteen  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  four  from  New 
Brunswick.  Three  received  the  B.  Sc.  degree,  all 
of  whom  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  partial 
Engineering  course,  which  enables  those  who  have 
accomplished  it  to  enter  upon  the  third  year  in  the 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science  at  McGill  University, 
certificates  were  granted  to  four  young  men,  two 
of  whom  were  from  Nova  Scotia,  one  from  Princi; 
Edward  Island,  and  one  from  New  Brunswick. 
Four  young  men  and  five  young  women  received 
the  M.  A.  degree  in  course.  The  Governor-General's 
M'edal,  for  the  highest  average  on  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course,  was  won  by  John  S.  Bates,  of 
Amherst,^  N.  S. ;  and  the  "  Ralph  M.  Hunt 
Oratorical  Prize' '!  by  John  H.  Gildart,  of  Moncton, 
N.  B.  The  English  Essay  Prize  was  taken  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Manning  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class,  and  the  Freshman  Prize,  for 
highest  average  in  the  work  of  that  year,  by  Cyril 
D.  Locke,  of  Lockeport,  N.  S.  There  were  three 
who  graduated  with  honours,  two  in  Mathematics, 
Fred  S.  Nowlan,  of  Havelock,  N.  S.,  and  John  S. 
Bates ;  and  one  in  History  and  Economics,  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Lowe,  of  Pugwash,  N.  S. 

Certain  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred, 
viz.,  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  upon  Rev.  Rufus  Sanford. 
of  India,  and  Rev.  C.  T.  Phillips,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  upon  Everett  W. 
Sawyer,  so  long  connected  with  the  educational 
work  at  Acadia,  but  now  Principal  of  Okanagan 
College,  British  Columbia ;  and  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
upon  Rev.  A.  T.  Dykeman,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
John  B.  Bogart,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  was  an  additional  interest  in  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Governor  Fraser  and  Governor 
McKinnon.  At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
College,  Dr.  William  Peterson,  Principal  of  McGill 
University,  spoke  out  of  his  large  experience  upon 
"  Some  University  Problems, "  and  Dr.  N.  E. 
Wood,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute, 
Mass.,  gave  an  address  upon  "  An  Educated  Man.  " 
there  being  a  delightful  harmony  between  the  strong 
an  attractive  utterances  of  these  gentlemen.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding,  the  Baccalaureate  ;  Sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Robert  McDonald,  D.  D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  former  student  of  Acadia,  and 
the  usual  address  before  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  delivered  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  John  McNeil, 
of  Toronto.  All  these  speakers  were  greeted  by 
overflowing  congregations. 

In  the  early  evening  of  Commencement  Day  a 
reception  was  given  in  College  Hall,  in  honour  of 
President  Hutchinson ;  and  immediately  followinir 
thst    function    came    a    Ijancjuet    in    tlie    Seminary 


dining  room  commemorating  the  Seventieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Acadia  College,  and 
celebrating  the  recent  completion  of  the  Second 
Forward  Movement  by  which  $100,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Baptists  of  these  Provinces,  for 
their  institutions  at  Wolfville,  and  a  like  amount 
from  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
On  that  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  occasion  addresses 
were  made  by  all  the  distinguished  guests  before 
mentioned. 

Principal  C  J.  Mersereau  has  resigned  his 
position  as  head  of  Horton  Academy,  and  his  place 
is  to  be  taken  next  year  by  Ernest  Robinson,  B.  A., 
at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Schools  in  Dartmouth, 
N.  S.  Professor  Raymond  C.  Archibald  has  re- 
signed the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  College,  and 
has  accepted,  it  is  said,  a  position  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. This  vacancy  will  Ik;  suitably  filled  by  the 
opening  of  another  College  year.  A  new  Science 
building,  to  cost  $30,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  will  be  erected  during  the  present  sum- 
mer, and  appropriately  equii>ped.  Of  all  the  plans 
submitted  for  this  fine  structure  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  one  chosen  was  that  of  Mr.  C.  H.  McClare,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Tenders  are  now  being  received 
for  the  rearing  of  the  edifice,  so  that  the  work  of 
construction  will  shortly  commence.  When  this 
building,  with  its  up-to-date  appointments,  is  com- 
pleted, the  attractions  and  usefulness  of  Acadia 
L^niversity  will  be  decidedly  enhanced. 

The  Acadia  students  have  had  a  pardonable  pride 
over  the  victory  won  during  the  past  year  in  the 
Oratorical  Contest  under  the  arrangements  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Debating  League.  This  makes  the 
fifth  annual  victory  in  succession  for  Acadia,  or  a 
series  of  victories  including  the  whole  round  of 
Maritime  Colleges.  By  a  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates the  young  men  in  all  our  Colleges  will  receive 
a  valuable  stimidus  in  the  direction  of  public 
speaking. 

R.  Y.  E. 


Kings  Coi.i.eoe  Encoenia. 

Kings  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  has  had  a  very 
successful  year.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased, the  work  has  progressed  steadily,  and  there 
is  greater  interest  and  confidence  in  the  college 
throughout  the  country,  owing  in  a  large  measurj 
to  the  confidence  felt  in  tiie  practical  '^on<\  sense  and 
ability  of  the  president. 
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The  following  honourary  degrees  were  conferred : 
D.  D.  on  Dean  Crawford,  of  Halifax ;  and  D.  C.  L. 
on  Dean  Farthing,  of  Kingston,  Ontario;  C.  M. 
Townsend,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  course  was  conferred  on  four,  and  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  on  eleven  candidates,  one  of  whom  was  Miss 
M'ar>-  E.  Knowlton,  of  St.  John,  who  has  filled  the 
chair  of  English  literature  for  some  weeks  very 
acceptably.  The  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  was  conferred 
on  three  candidates,  and  B.  Sc.  on  one  candidate. 
Three  vacancies  in  the  staff  during  the  year  have 
been  filled  by  King's  own  graduates.  These  are: 
Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity;  Rev.  A.  W.  M'.  Horley,  M.  A.,  to  the 
professorship  of  English  literature,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
McCarthy,  M.  Sc,  as  professor  of  science. 


University  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  University  of  St.  Joseph,  M'emramcook, 
conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  three  graduates, 
and  diplomas  were  presented  to  eight  students  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  business  course.  A 
very  useful  association  at  St.  Joseph's  is  the  Bi- 
lingual Society,  in  which  speakers  are  trained  to 
debate  with  equal  facility  in  French  and  English. 
The  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class  was  Mr. 
Walter  B.  O'Regan,  of  Sussex,  who,  previous  to 
his  entry  to  St.  Joseph's,  was  a  promising  young 
teacher  of  King's  County. 


New  Brunswick  Educational  Institute,  r 
June  25-27. 

Fine  weather  and  cool  breezes. 

Fredericton  never  looked  more  beautiful. 

Attendance  over  500 — largest  on  record. 

A  banner  institute  in  inspiring  addresses  and 
discussions. 

The  President,  Dr.  Inch,  directed  the  proceedings 
with  his  usual  excellent  judgment  and  tact. 

The  business  interests  were  promptly  attended  to 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  and  his  assistants. 

The  addresses  of  Dean  Locke,  of  Macdonald 
College,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Normal  School,  added  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est of  proceedings. 

Dr.  Inch  congratulated  the  teachers  on  improved 
conditions  and  salaries,  and  noted  the  far  reaching 


influence  of  the  late  educational  conference  in 
London. 

Chancellor  Jones  referred  to  the  close  co-ordina- 
tion existing  between  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  high  schools,  and  to  the  increasing 
number  of  graduates  in  the  ranks  of  teachers.  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges  followed,  warmly  approving  the 
views  of  the  paper. 

Miss  Edith  A.  R.  Davies,  B.  A.,  of  the  Moncton 
high  school,  in  a  scholarly  address  pointed  out  the 
need  of  more  skilled  supervision  and  greater  study 
and  equipment  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Longer  summer  holidays,  higher  salaries,  and 
pensions  for  retired  teachers  were  the  texts  of  the 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education — Hon. 
Messrs.  Grimmer  and  McLeod — at  the  public  edu- 
cational meeting.  Their  remarks  were  frequently 
applauded. 

Principal  H.  V.  Bridges  urged  the  necessity  for 
more  professional  training  for  our  normal  school 
students,  and  fewer  examinations.  Inspector  Mer- 
sereau  thought  that  teachers  of  ungraded  country 
schools  should  not  undertake  the  additional  strain 
pi  preparing  pupils  for  normal  school,  while  Inspec- 
tor Carter  commended  the  ambitious  teachers  who 
aided  their  students  in  this  way. 

Principal  Chas.  D.  Richards,  B.  A.,  of  Wood- 
stock, and  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  Hamp- 
ton, presented  papers  on  the  development  of  taste 
in  literature,  which  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  institute.  Each  urged  the  im- 
portance of  awakening  a  taste  for  literature  by  the 
study  of  good  literature  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able 
to  read,  and  encouraging  this  taste  earlier  by  read- 
ing good  books  aloud  to  children. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Curator  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  New  Brunswick,  gave  a  talk  to 
teachers  on  insect  life,  which  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest among  his  listeners  that  they  assembled  in  a 
special  session  on  the  same  day  to  hear  a  continua- 
tion of  the  address. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Kierstead,  in  the  course  of  an 
able  address  on  moral  training,  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  a  text-book  on  that  subject  and  urged 
that  a  chair  in  the  science  of  education  should  be 
established  in  the  Liniversity  of  New  Brunswick. 
Dr.  Henderson,  who  followed,  approved  and  sug- 
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gested  that  a  chair  in  history  should  also  be  estab- 
lished. As  a  graduate  of  the  University,  he  had  felt 
his  lack  of  training  in  history. 

Dean  Locke  gave  a  vigorous  practical  address  on 
the  teacher  and  the  work.  He  did  not  altogether 
believe  in  scientific  methods,  because  all  methods 
fail  to  meet  some  particular  case.  The  history  of 
education  was  not  a  history  of  triumphs  and  of 
rapid  progress,  but  rather  a  history  of  zigzag  pro- 
gress in  which  half  a  century  often  revealed  but  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  advancement.  The  pouring 
in  process  did  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation than  any  other  violation  of  sound  educational 
doctrine.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subject 
matter,  and  he  cannot  teach  it  until  he  has  made  it 
over  into  the  vitalized  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  mind.  That  is  what  wins  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boy  or  girl — the  fact  that  the  teacher  has 
put  his  best  into  the  subject. 

Saturday  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  day 
of  all.  The  papers  elicited  more  pointed  discussions 
— which  really  tests  the  quality  of  an  institute — ^and 
nearly  the  full  strength  of  the  membership  was  re- 
tained to  the  last.  The  visit  to  the  University 
grounds  in  the  afternoon  afforded  the  teachers  and 
visitors  almost  the  only  opportunity  to  meet  socially. 
The  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Kidner  on  Industrial 
Education  filled  the  library  hall  with  interested 
auditors.  The  cordial  reception  of  Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  dainty  luncheon  provided  by  the 
Fredericton  teachers,  the  beautiful  surroundings  of 
the  University  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  many 
of  visiting  their  alma  mater  and  recalling  old  times 
and  associations  made  an  appropriate  "  finish,  "  and 
sent  every  one  away  happy. 

Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves's  address  on  rural  edu- 
cation was  awakening  and  thoughtful,  reviewing 
very  fully  existing  conditions  and  suggesting  im- 
provements. He  would  make  no  radical  change  in 
our  course  of  study.  The  average  country  school 
can  do  little  more,  unaided,  than  at  present;  con- 
solidation can  do  much,  but  it  is  too  expensive;  it 
expends  too  much  on  buildings  and  appliances ; 
there  should  be  a  simpler  consolidation.  More 
money  is  needed;  but  country  people  are  giving  as 
much  as  they  are  able.  Philanthropy  has  here  a 
field.  Mr.  F.  Peacock,  in  discussing  the  paper,  said 
the  country  sd'ool  had  not  done  much  for  him, 
and  advocated  clearly  greater  attention  to  industrial 
training. 

Principal  W.  J.  S.   Myles,  of  the  St.  John  high 


school,  in  his  suggestive  paper  urged  a  four  years" 
course  in  English  composition  extending  over  the 
whole  four  years,  more  English  literature,  especially 
poems  of  action,  and  a  general  course  side  by  side 
with  a  college  preparatory  course. 

In  the  discussions  of  these  two  papers  which  was 
participated  in  by  A.  B.  Maggs,  Inspector  Brown, 
Principal  Oulton,  H.  P.  Dole  and  others,  the 
"  utility  "  idea  in  education  strongly  asserted  itself. 

Principal  B.  C.  Foster  offered  a  plea  for  the 
dreamer.  He  believed  in  men  who  dreamed  dreams 
of  great  things,  and  then  set  to  work  to  realize 
them.  Our  schools  were  good  and  were  doing  good 
work.  Do  not  sweep  them  away  and  substitute  for 
them  something  "  new.  "  Inspector  Carter  said  he 
too  had  had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  that  the  high 
school  course  had  been  extended  to  four  years ;  that 
Latin  and  algebra  had  been  relej,ated  to  the  high 
school  entirely ;  that  more  attention  was  given  in 
grades  up  to  the  eighth  in  arithmetic  and  the  Eng- 
lish branches,  thus  preventing  overcrowding  in  the 
high  school ;  that  there  were  no  examinations  in 
arithmetic  after  grade  eight  had  been  completed. 
In  his  dreams  he  had  pictured  education  as  some- 
thing more  enduring  than  the  ability  to  barter  and 
sell  or  even  to  make  a  living. 

Principal  W.  M.  McLean,  A.  B.,  of  St.  John,  was 
chosen  as  the  Institute's  representative  to  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  in  future  the  representative 
make  a  report  to  the  Institute. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Institute :  Supt.  H.  S.  Bridges,  St. 
John ;  Miss  Edith  A.  R.  Davies,  A.  B.  Maggs, 
Moncton;  John  B.  deLong,  Milltown ;  B.  C.  Foster, 
H.  H.  Hagerman,  Miss  Thorne,  Fredericton ; 
Horace  Perry,  Miss  Phcebe  Robertson,  Hampton ; 
Chas.  D.  Richards,  Woodstock. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces,  held  its  twenty-third  session  at  Sack- 
ville,  from  the  7th  to  the  24th  of  July.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Mount  Allison  authorities,  the 
Ladies'  College  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students,  and  classes  met  in  the  Science  Building. 
The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  Beethoven  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  7th,  and  regular 
work  began  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  The  fol- 
lowing classes  were  formed :  Geology,  Dr.  Bailey ; 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  Professor  W.  W.  Andrews ; 
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Physiology,  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt;  Zoology,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Oulton;  Botany,  Mr.  DeWolfe;  Drawing  and  Card'- 
board  Work,  Miss  Dickson ;  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture,  Miss  Hazel  Hughes;  Music,  Professor 
Horsfall;  Literature,  Miss  E.  Robinson.  The  facili- 
ties for  work  were  so  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
surroundings  so  congenial,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  more  teachers  did  not  take 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  for  self  improve- 
ment and  recreation.  The  smallness  of  the  classes, 
however,  did  not  lessen  the  enthusiasm  nor  detract 
from  the  quality  of  the  work.  As  is  usual  at  sum- 
mer schools,  the  instructors  were  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  the  earnestness  of  the  students,  most 
of  whom  followed  regularly  the  routine  of  the  day's 
work.  After  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  the  school 
met  in  Beethoven  Hall  for  practice  in.  class  singing, 
under  the  energetic  direction  of  Professor  Horsfall. 
Work  was  carried  on  in  the  Science  Building  all 
the  morning,  and  the  English  Literature  class  met 
in  one  of  the  college  class-rooms.  Dinner  was  at 
12.30,  and  in  the  afternoon  many  students  devoted 
themselves  to  botany  both  in  the  class-room  and  the 
field;  while  a  small  but  earnest  band  led  by  Miss 
Patterson,  pursued  the  mysteries  of  Household 
Science,  in  the  finely  equipped  rooms,  which  are 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Ladies'  College. 
After  tea,  from  seven  to  eight.  Military  Drill  was 
given  on  the  lawn,  or  on  wet  days  in  the  hall,  by 
two  military  instructors,  sent  by  the  Minister  of 
Militia.  This  was  a  new  subject  and  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
an  examination  was  pending,  many  students  attend- 
ed an  extra  drill  every  afternoon.  During  part  of 
the  session  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  joining 
a  class  for  outdoor  sketching,  under  Miss  McLeod, 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Owens  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

There  were  not  as  many  evening  meetings  of  the 
school  as  at  former  sessions,  but  Dr.  Bailey  gave 
two  entertaining  and  instructive  lectures,  illustrated 
by  lantern  pictures,  on  his  travels  in  Europe,  and 
Prof.  Watson,  of  Furman  University,  also  lectured 
on  Impressions  of  Europe.  A  very  pleasant  in- 
formal musical  evening  was  held  in  Mrs.  Borden's 
reception  room,  and  the  regular  Summer  School 
Concert  took  place  in  Beethoven  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th.  On  both  of  these  occasions  the 
choral  class  took  part,  and  at  the  concert  Miss 
Hughes'  class  also  gave  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  Miss  Patterson,  the 
teacher  of  Household  Science,  invited  the  members 
of  the  school  to  a  reception  in  her  domain,  and 
delicious  refreshments  were  served  by  the  members 
of  her  class. 

The  excursions  from  Sackville  were  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  First  came  an  all-day  trip  to  the 
Joggins,  where  much  interest  was  excited  in  the 
geological  marvels  to  be  studied  there,  and  where 
the  members  had  the  chance  to  go  down  a  coal  mine. 
A  very  enjoyable  excursion  was  made  to  Cape 
Tormentine,  through  the  kindness  of  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Wood ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  all,  the  farmers 
of  Upper  Sackville  treated  the  members  of  the 
school  to  a  drive  across  the  marshes  to  Fort 
Beausejour.  The  site  of  the  French  fort,  and  that 
of  the  British  earthworks  were  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, and  some  relics  of  the  siege  were  inspected. 

The  closing  meeting  was  of  an  informal  character 
and  was  held  in  the  reception  rooms;  after  sc«ne 
music  and  several  short  speeches,  in  which  teachers 
and  students  alike  testified  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
weeks  just  past,  formal  votes  of  thanks  were 
tendered  to  the  authorities  of  Mount  Allison  and 
others  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
session,  and  the  meeting  of  1908  was  declared 
closed. 

No  notice  of  this  session  of  the  school  would  be 
adequate  which  omitted  mention  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  held.  The 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  College,  the  comfort 
and  homelikeness  of  the  life,  the  opportunities  of 
meeting  in  informal  social  intercourse,  most  of  all, 
the  great  interest  and  kindness  shown  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Borden  and  their  family,  and  by  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  College.  All  these  combined  to 
render  it  a  most  dehghtful  meeting,  and  one  that 
will  long  be  remembered  with  plasure. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  session  was  the 
attendance  of  teachers  from  Bridgewater,  N.  S. 
Frank  Davison,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Bridgewater 
School  Board,  proposed  that  the  teachers  of  that 
town  should  attend  the  Summer  School  at  his  ex- 
pense, for  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  their 
own  classes.  Seven  teachers  availed  themselves  of 
this  generous  and  public  spirited  offer,  and  were 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  students.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  Mr.  Davison's  example 
might  be  followed,  and  many  other  teachers  en- 
abled to  profit  by  the  Summer  School. 

E.  R. 
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This  History  of  Canada  is  identical  with  that  pubhshed  in  our  edition  of 
England  and  Canada,  by  Robertson  and  Hay,  but  as  the  History  of  Canada  is  now 
required  alone  for  County  Academy  Entrance  Examination  (See  Page  139,  Jour- 
nal of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  April,  1908)  we  have  decided  to  issue  the  Can- 
adian History  apart  from  the  English.  The  price  will  be  20  cents.  We  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  use  it  in  your  School  during  the  coming  year.  We  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  advise  your  local  dealers  as  to  the  number  that  will  be  required,  so  that 
they  may  have  full  supply  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Schools. 
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Marjorie,  aged  nine,  had  not  been  having  very 
satisfactory  reports  from  school.  Her  father 
finally  said:  "Marjorie,  for  the  first  hundred  you 
get,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar."  T|ime  went  on  and  the 
reward  could  not  be  claimed.  One  day  the  child 
was  taken  violently  ill.  Her  mother  sent  for  the 
doctor.  When  he  had  gone,  Marjorie  said: 
"  Mamma,  am  I  very  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  dear ;  your  temperature  is  a  little  over  a 
hundred,  but  the  doctor  thinks  you  will  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  so." 

Smiles  broke  through  Marjorie's  tears. 

"  Now,  mamma,  I  can  have  my  dollar.  Papa 
said  he  would  give  it  to  me  if  I  could  get  a  hundred 
in  anything. — The  August  Delineator. 


The  "Federal  Magazine"  of  London,  the  monthly  record 
of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  grows  in  importance  and  in- 
terest to  its  multitudes  of  readers  all  over  the  globe.  It 
is  ably  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ord  Marshall  The  July- 
August  number  publishes  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
Inch,  Superintendant  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick, 
and  also  (in  part)  Mr.  Vroom's  article  on  the  Arms  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  which  appeared  in  the  May  (Empire 
Day)  number  of  the  Review. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Miss  Althea  Walthen  has  been  appointed  assistant 
mstructor  in  manual  training  at  the  N.  B.  Normal  School 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

School  consolidation  is  making  progress  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.  S.  The  excellent  results  at  Advocate  Harbor, 
where  consolidation  has  been  effective  for  more  than  a 
year,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Inspector  Craig  in  his  last  report. 

"Every  ratepayer  is  distinctly  proud  of  his  school  and 
none  would  revert  to  the  old  condition  of  affairs.  Citizens 
there  point  with  pride  to  the  list  of  high  school  pupils  who 
made  an  excellent  record  at  the  last  government  examina- 
tions. More  were  successful  in  one  year  than  the  com- 
ponent sections  produced  since  the  introduction  of  the  free 
school  system. 

"On  a  smaller  scale  consolidation  has  been  effected  at 
Spencer's  Island  and  Allen  Hill,  Wentworth  and  Lower 
Wentworth.  Conveyances  suitable  to  the  needs  was  af- 
forded in  each  case." 

At  the  closing  of  the  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  June  18,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Robertson's  gold  medal  for 
first  place  in  general  proficiency  was  won  by  Mrs.  Rutter, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Brittain.  Dean  Locke  referred  to 
the  excellent  work  done  during  the  session  by  the  pupil 
teachers.  .    ,        , 

A  central  school  of  six  rooms  has  been  decided  upon  for 
Fox  River  and  Port  Greville,  also  in  Cumberland  County, 
and  an  ideal  site  has  been  selected.  A  building  modelled 
after  the  Riverside,  N.  B.,  consolidated  school  will  be  erected. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  on  Monday  this  year, 
instead  of  Thursday  as  heretofore. 


The  St.  John  Exhibition,  the  advertisement  of 
which  appears  on  another  page,  should  be  a  very 
attractive  place  for  school  children.  Nothing  is 
more  stimulating  than  that  of  following  closely  what 
other  boys  and  girls  are  doing  in  their  school  work, 
and  the  Exhibition  furnishes  this  opportunity  for 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  the  work  of 
different  schools. 


The  N.  S.  Provincial  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Truro,  on  the  2nd  of  September.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  advertisement  on  another  page  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  regular  programme  is  provided 
beyond  the  informal  discussion  of  topics,,  an 
arrangement  that  suggests  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 


D.\LHousiE  University  and  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Walter  C.  Murray,  who,  since  1892,  has  filled 
acceptably  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Dalhousie,  and 
has  identified  himself  closely  with  its  progress  and 
with  the  progress  of  education  in  these  provinces. 
Professor  Murray  has  been  asked  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  new  university  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  accepted.  If  so,  the 
West  is  to  be  congratulated  on  obtaining  for  its  head 
a  man  of  his  scholarly  and  executive  abilities. 


The  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  Herald  has  been  published 
continuously  for  seventy-five  years,  under  the 
management  of  father  and  son — the  late  A.  Lawson, 
its  founder,  and  the  present  editor,  J.  M.  Lawson, 
wiio  has  been  its  sole  director  since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1895.  In  celebrating  its  Diamond 
Jubilee  in  the  issue  of  August  4th,  a  complete 
history  of  the  Herald's  progress  is  given.,  with  many 
letters  of  esteem  and  congratulation  from  friends 
of  the  paper  who  are  legion.  The  history  of  a 
paper  that  has  completed  seventy-five  years  of  ex- 
istence under  practically  one  management  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  newspapers  on  this  continent.  No 
paper  that  reaches  this  office  is  read  with  more 
interest  than  the  Herald.  In  contents,  tone  and 
vigour,  it  is  an  ideal  newspaper,  and  the  Review, 
which  is  now  entering  upon  its  twenty-second  year, 
heartily  congratulates  the  Herald  on  its  long  and 
successful  existence,  and  hopes  that  it  may  live  to 
celebrate  at  least  its  centenary  under  its  present 
energetic  manager. 
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Our  Picture. 

This  week  the  Review,  presents  to  its  readers  the 
picture  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  familiar 
story,  so  well  known  to  children,  is  found  in  the 
Nova  Scotian  Readers,  Book  III,  page  35,  and  is  too 
long  to  reproduce  here.  But  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  re- 
calls the  breathless  interest  with  which  in  childhood 
it  was  listened  to,  and  when  the  big  eyes  were 
made  to  stand  out  on  the  face  of  the  story-teller,  or 
the  nose  and  ears  were  pulled  at  to  make  them  twice 
their  size,  or  the  mouth  opened  big  and  wide  to  the 
ecstatic  delight  of  the  childish  listener. 

'*  Why,  grandmother,  what  big  eyes  you  have  got !  " 

"  The  better  to  see  with,  my  child." 

"And,  oh  grandmother,  what  a  long  nose  you  have  got !" 

"  Thei  better  to  smell  with,  my  child." 

"  But,  grandmother,  what  great  ears  you  have  got !  " 

"  The  better  to  hear  with,  my  child." 

"Oh,  grandmother,  what  great — big — teeth — you've  got!" 

"  The  better  to  eat  you  up !  " 

And  forthwith — as  the  writer  remembers  it^the 
greedy  wolf  "  eats  up "  poor  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  the  ready  tears  of  childhood  flow  freely 
over  her  sad  fate.  But  modem  versions  of  the 
story  make  the  real  grandmother  and  servants  come 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
kill  the  wolf.  Which  ending  do  the  children  like 
best? 


Must  Play  the  Game. 

There  is  another  point  about  which  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word.  1  notice  that  your  young  people  take  great  inter- 
est in  athletics,.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  their  value,  if  car- 
ried out  in  a  true  spirit  and  in  moderation.  But  I  hope 
that  young  Canadians  will  always  remember  that  in 
athletics,  as  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  they  must  "  play  the 
game,"  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  They  must  play 
for  the  sake  of  the  game,  preferring  to  lose  it  fairly  rather 
than  to  win  it  unfairly.  They  must  be  ready  not  to  grudge 
their  opponents  every  fair  advantage,  and  they  must  be 
prepared  to  lose  with  good  temper  and  to  win  without 
boasting. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord 
Roberts  during  his  recent  visit  to  Canada.  Of  the 
many  notable  people  at  the  Quebec  Tercentenarv, 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  the  gaze  of  the  people 
rested  with  more  love  and  admiration  than  this 
hero,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  stands  for  what  is 
best  in  English  life — the  kindly  and  courteous  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  the  warrior  of  the  brave  heart 
and  unconquerable  spirit. 

Words  from  a  man  whose  character  speaks  must 


bear  weight,  and  they  are  commended  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  teachers.  The  desire,  especially 
ainong  young  people,  to  "  win  the  game,"  is  so 
strong  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  win,  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  a  generous  respect  for  opponents  are 
lost  sight  of.  This  desire  should  be  corrected  by 
precept  and  example. 

The  English  nation  is  famous  for  its  love  of  fair 
play.  Sometimes  there  are  exhibitions  of  brutality 
among  the  lower  classes,  but  that  is  far  better  than 
the  treachery  and  fraud  that  mark  the  lower  classes 
of  many  other  nations.  The  English  gentleman  is 
the  simplest  of  men  in  his  tastes  and  pleasures,  and 
the  fairest  of  sportsmen.     As  such  he  is  a  model. 

The  Olympic  games  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
brought  athletes  from  all  nations  to  strive  together 
in  feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  How  Canadians 
conducted  themselves  is  thus  referred  to  by  the 
Times : 

The  bearers  of  the  red  maple  leaf  have  shown  through- 
out these  games  a  dogged  pluck  and  a  cheerfulness  in  the 
face  of  disappointment  which  the  representatives  of  none 
of  the  other  nations  have  surpassed. 

This  is  certainly  gratifying  to  Canadians,  and  it 
is  a  good  opinion  that  we  should  strive  in  every 
possible  way  to  uphold.  What  signifies  it  if  a  game 
is  lost  or  a  prize  foregone,  provided  one  holds  his 
reputation  for  clean  sport  and  honest  dealing?  A 
victory  over  one's  self  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  a  victory  over  a  competitor;  and  teachers 
should  never  weary  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous fair  play  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  boys 
and  girls  "  to  lose  with  good  temper  and  to  win 
without  boasting."  Such  a  spirit  is  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  most  young  people.  It  is  corrupted  by 
low  ideals  and  low  companions. 


Hedges— Ornamental  and  Useful. 

A  trim,  neat,  well-kept  hedge  is  an  ornament  as 
well  as  a  jjrotection  to  school  grounds  and  country 
places.  One  wonders  why  hedges  are  not  more 
common  along  roadsides  and  railroads  instead  of 
the  ubiquitous  zig-zag  rail  fence  or  that  "  invention 
of  the  devil,"  the  barbed  wire  fence.  In  the  end 
the  hedge  would  prove  less  expensive  and  more  use- 
ful, and  it  would  give  a  chann  to  landscapes  which 
are  now  robbed  of  much  of  their  beauty  by  hideous 
unkempt  rail  fences.     Why  not  consider  the  planting 
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of  these  living,  growing  fences,  which  would  add 
ro  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  country  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  shelter  and  protection  ? 

To  many  people  the  only  idea  of  a  hedge  is  one 
made  of  cedar  or  spruce,  which  is  so  commonly  seen 
enclosing  well-kept  lawns  or  gardens  in  towns  or 
villages  or  some  old  country  place.  But  there  is 
scarcely  any  native  bush  or  shrub  that  will  not  make 
an  attractive  hedge,  or  scarcely  any  spot  in  the 
country  that  would  not  be  enlivened  and  protected 
by  a  hedge-row  or  border  of  our  native  plants.  At 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  may  be 
seen  a  variety  of  well  trimmed  flourishing  hedges 
made  of  different  native  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
fact  that  these  are  in  contiguous  rows  and  growing 
in  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  conditions 
shows  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  not  only  by  those 
who  ornament  private  grounds,  but  by  farmers  of 
small  areas. 

Our  native  cornel  or  dogwood,  viburnum,  holly, 
wild  rose<  hawthorn,  kalmia,  hazel,  willow,  would 
make  attractive  hedges  of  not  too  large  a  size.  These 
are  all  deciduous  shrubs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  trees  or  shrubs  that  shed  their  leaves  do  not 
make  ornamental  hedges.  Most  of  the  English 
hedges  are  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  shed  their 
leaves  in  autumn — hawthorn,  privet,  hazel,  ash,  oak, 
beech,  etc.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  hedges  in  summer,  ornamented  with  streams 
of  clematis,  wild  rose,  honeysuckle  creeping  over 
them,  the  ground  beneath  bordered  with  masses  of 
wild  flowers  and  ferns.  It  is  just  as  possible  to 
make  a  beautiful  hedge-row  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick  as  in  England,  if  care  be  used  in  setting 
out  and  pruning,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  plants 
be  made. 

One  of  the  best  materials  for  a  hedge  in  a  dry  or 
sandy  soil  is  the  American  white  or  gray  birch  (not 
the  canoe  birch).  The  soil  is  very  dry  and  poor  in- 
deed where  it  will  not  flourish,  and  its  triangular, 
shining  leaves,  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  arc  very 
beautiful. 

It  would  be,  very  likely,  labour  lost  to  plant  a 
hedge  without  a  careful  study  of  conditions  as  to 
moisture  and  exposure.  Nature  is  a  good  teacher. 
Take  frequent  walks  where  trees  and  shrubs  abound 
and  notice  the  conditions  under  which  each 
flourishes.  Good  taste,  judgment  and  plenty  of  hard 
work  are  as  essential  in  the  planting  of  a  hedge-row 
as  they  are  in  many  other  useful  and  beautiful 
things  in  life. 


Noteworthy  Opinions. 

(Extracts  from  recent  letters). 
*  *  *  *  "  Your  Review  brings  me  immediately 
in  touch  with  my  old  friends  and  my  old  life  in  our 
Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  a  part  of  my  career  that 
I  always  look  back  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  happier  or  more  full  of 
sincere  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  as  well  as  other 
things,  than  when  I  had  my  first  country  schools  in 
Buctouche  and  Campobello,  or  later  when  I  first 
knew  you  in  Bathurst  and  in  Fredericton.  Those 
early  days  and  their  influences  have  given  me  the 
most  profound  belief  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  pro- 
vinces as  a  healthy  place  for  a  young  fellow  to  grow 
up  in  and  develop  his  ideas.  The  influences  all 
round  seem  to  me  good  and  inspiring.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  resist  the  tendency  towards  a  pro- 
vincial, or  even  parochial,  habit  of  thinking;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  all  those  places  I  found  people 
to  associate  with  who  were  thinking  on  broad  lines. 
I  wish  very  much  that  we  could  get  those  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  especially  their  vacant  places,  filled 
up  with  a  stock  as  good  as  that  which  first  settled 
there.  If  I  were  in  public  life  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  I  think  I  would  try  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  better  classes  of  England  and 
Scotland  could  be  drawn  into  the  country.  When  I 
.say  better  classes^  I  mean  the  sturdy  country  type 
in  both  countries,  or  people  of  education  with  small 
means,  but  earnest  purpose  and  refinement,  who  find 
it  such  a  struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above  water 
in  this  country  (England).  I  picture  Canada  to 
people  who  ask  me  about  it  as  a  hard  and  relentless 
place,  but  good  for  those  who  accept  its  discipline ; 
and  when  I  do  this  I  always  have  our  own  provinces 
and  my  own  experience  in  mind.  If  I  had  plenty 
of  means  and  could  spare  the  time,  I  would  like  to 
come  out  and  spend  a  year  once  more  visiting  all  my 
old  haunts,  and  then  write  a  b(X)k  ])articularly  about 
the  .Maritime  Provinces.  The  opportunities  they 
offer  are  not  half  understood  in  this  country,  and  a 
book  about  them  might  help  to  remedy  this.  But 
1  fear  all  this  is  Utopian,  for  I  have  inuch  else 
to  do."  • — Geo.  R.  Parkin. 


"The  whole  celebration  (Champlain  Tercenten- 
ary at  Quebec)  was,  without  question,  the  finest 
historical  celebration  ever  seen  on  this  continent. 
])iitting  in  the  shade,  in  its  unique  appropriateness, 
the  bulky  expositions  of  the  United  States.     A  com- 
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petent  critic  has  assured  me  that  the  pageants  were 
superior  to  those  of  Oxford  a  year  ago. 

"  I  have  always  been  proud  of  being  a  Canadian, 
and  of  the  splendid  British  traditions  and  achieve- 
ments of  which  we  are  the  inheritors,  but  at  Quebec 
I  had  it  brought  home  to  me,  as  never  before,  that 
Canada  has  behind  her  French  traditions  and 
achievements  as  well  as  British,  and  of  these  also 
we  have  the  right  to  be  proud." 

— H.  C.  Henderson. 


"  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  your  article  in  last 
Review  on  "  Utility."  The  coming  farmer  must 
be  a  well-developed,  broad-minded,  intellectual  per- 
son, capable  of  keen  enjoyment  in  mental  exercise. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  close  and  sympathetiq  re- 
lation to  country  environment  must  be  spread 
through  the  training  of  his  youth.  I  think  no  one 
more  cordially  than  myself  believes  in  the  disciplin- 
ary power  of  the  higher  learning,  no  one  would 
diffuse  it  and  its  influence  more  widely ;  but  in  so 
doing  I  would  deprecate  any  tendency  to  swing  the 
masses  of  our  people  out  of  touch  witn  country  life. 
The  doctrine  that  country  life  has  nothing  but 
drudgery,  labour  and  poverty  of  enjoyment  is  per- 
nicious. There  might  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  such  statements,  say,  fifty  years  ago,  but  in 
these  days  of  scientific  knowledge,  of  cheap  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  it  certainly  need  not  all  be  true. 

"  Culture  for  the  many  would  be  my  motto,  cul- 
ture and  contentment  in  work  and  place  where  the 
bulk  of  the  people  on  whom  rests  the  nation's 
stability  must  ever  be  found." 

— R.  P.  Steeves. 


It  has  finally  been  decided  to  make  Dalgety  the 
capital  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  time 
of  the  parliament  at  its  recent  lengthy  session  (not 
quite  so  long,  however,  as  the  late  session  at  Ot- 
tawa) was  largely  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question.  The  forces  of  New  South  Wales 
were  arrayed  against  Dalgety,  and  Caberra  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  without  success. 
Dalgety  is  at  present  only  a  village  with  a  few  score 
of  houses,  some  stores,  a  church,  a  school  and  post 
office.  It  is  finely  situated  near  a  grassy  undulating 
plain  in  the  region  of  the  clear  perennial  water  of 
Snowy  River,  and  bids  fair  to  Ijccomc,  like  Ottawa, 
an  industrial  and  commercial,  as  well  as  a  political 
centre. 


Summer  School  at  Trupo. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Summer  School  of  Science  at 
Truro  this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  Normal  School,  closed  orn  the 
13th  of  August  with  an  examination  on  the  work 

of  the  session.  ) 

Probably  no  other  summer  school  ever  took  its 
work  more  seriously.  The  printed  time-table 
announced  lectures,  field  work  and  laboratory  work 
from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12,  1.30  p.  m.  to  5.30,  and  7.30  to 
8.30  p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturday!  afternoons,  and  it 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  from  the  day  after  the 
opening  until  the  close  of  the  session.  The  students, 
without  exception,  declared  that  they  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work,  even  if  it  was  rather  strenuous, 
and  that  they  believed  it  would  enable  them  to  teach 
more  efficiently.  One  object  kept  in  view  in  almost 
every  lecture  was  to  show  how  the  truths  developed 
or  investigated  might  be  used  educatively  in  the 
public  school.  To  make  children  investigators  of 
their  environment,  instead  of  stuffing  their  memories 
with  facts  about  it,  was  illustrated  and  emphasized 
constantly. 

The  school  opened  on  the  14th  of  July  in  the 
biological  room  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Prin- 
cipal Cumming  welcomed  the  students,  outlined  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  and  introduced  the  instruc- 
tors, each  of  whom  made  his  bow  and  briefly  touch- 
ed on  the  work  he  proposed  to  take  up.  Dr.  Soloan. 
in  a  stimulating  address,  congratulated  the  students 
on  their  prospective  opportvmities,  and  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  course  in  physical  drill  to  be  con- 
ducted by  officers  of  the  militia  department.  Prin- 
cipal Cumming  was  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  school  by  Mr.  J.  Dearness,  M.  A.,  who  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  summer  school  work. 
The  former  gave  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  farm  and  animal  husbandry,  and  the  latter  those 
on  the  principles  of  nature  study,  general  biology 
and  botany.  During  the  absence  of  Principal  Cum- 
ming, whose  duties  as  secretary  of  agriculture  took 
him  to  Halifax  part  of  the  time,  Mr.  Dearness  acted 
as  vice-principal.  ]Mr.  L.  C.  Harlow,  B.  Sc,  B.  S. 
A.,  had  chemistry,  geology,  birds  and  insects ;  Mr. 
P.  J.  Shaw,  B.-'X.,  school  gardening  and  horticulture: 
Mr.  J.  A.  Benoit,  B.  A.,  physics ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Mat- 
thews the  correlated  wood-work,  drawing  and 
colour-work ;  Sergeant  Armitage,  physical  drill. 
Besides  these  regular  lectures  there  w-ere  evening 
lectures  on  technical  and  popular  subjects. 

Among    the    visitors    were    Inspector  Campbell, 
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Supervisor  McKay,  of  Halifax;  Editor  Wood- 
worth,  of  Berwick;  Superintendent  MacKay  and 
Prof.  Walter  Murray,  of  Dalhousie.  Superintend- 
ent MacKay  spent  a  whole  day  at  the  school,  and, 
in  the  course  of  an  address,  expressed  himself  as 
much  pleased  with  the  work  that  he  saw. 

Field  excursions  by  the  whole  school  were  made 
on  two  afternoons  in  each  week.  One  excursion  to 
Black  Rock,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  occupied  a 
whole  day. 

This  summer  school  offers  the  way  to  Nova 
Scotia  teachers  who  may  wish  to  proceed  to  the 
rural  science  diploma.  The  tests  required  for  the 
latter  are  regular  attendance  at  one  or  more  ses- 
sions, a  satisfactory  report  on  the  individual  work 
of  the  subjects  by  the  instructors  and  the  passing 
of  an  examination.  A  course  of  study  between 
terms  is  recommended,  so  that  a  teacher,  according 
to  his  proficiency,  can  reach  the  diploma  in  one,  two 
or  three  sessions. 

School  boards  having  teachers  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  give  up  their  summer  holidays  to  the 
work  of  advancing  professional  efficiency  should 
.show,  tangibly  and  otherwise,  their  appreciation  of 
such  eflforts.  At  the  Truro  school  the  main  object 
was  not  to  increase  scientific  knowledge,  but  to  re- 
organize what  knowledge  the  students  already  have 
with  a  view  to  training. 


Real  and  Fake  Teaching^. 

Teaching  school  is  hard  work ;  keeping  school  an 
easy  job ;  training  children  to  think  requires  energy, 
purpose  and  culture ;  stuffing  children  with  text- 
"book  facts  does  not  require  either  energy,  purpose 
or  culture.  Almost  any  one  can  tell  pupils  "how  to 
work  the  sums"  in  a  common  school  arithmetic^  ask 
the  questions  found  in  a  catechism  geography, 
listen  to  pupils  recite  the  text  of  a  history  and  watcli 
pupils  imprison  sentences  in  diagrams.  No  one  who 
is  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  can  stimulate 
mental  activity  in  others.  The  living  dead  cannot 
lead  others  to  think  or  to  <lo.  Giildren  cannot  bo 
properly  trained,  morally  or  intellectually,  by  a 
passive  believer  in  traditional  theories  and  inherited 
practices.  Only  he  who  dares  to  think  for  himself 
can  lead  others  to  think  for  themselves.  la-adershij) 
requires  conviction,  courage,  and  a  magnetic 
personality. — /.  A".  Patrick. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  LITEIUTURE— I. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Story  of  Beowulf. 

[This  series  of  lessons  is  planned  to  accompany  and 
illustrate  the  English  history  lessons  of  children  from 
ten  to  fourteen.  The  les.sons  begin  with  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  will  be  continued  in  chronological  order.  As 
the  introduction  indicates,  they  are  intended  to  show  how 
the  making  of  books  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  other 
work  of  the  nation,  and  also  how  these  books  reflect  the 
national  Hfe.  It  is  suggested  that  the  lessons  should  be 
read,  or,  as  is  much  better,  told  to  the  children,  who 
should  be  called  upon  to  tell  them  again  in  their  own 
words.] 

Introduction. 

The  story  of  Beowulf  is  told  in  the  first  great 
poem  that  belongs  to  the  English  people.  I  do  nbt 
say  the  first  great  English  poem,  because  then  you 
might  think  that  you  could  read  it  for  yourselves, 
as  you  can  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or  "  Evange- 
line." But  the  language  of  the  poem  is  so  different 
from  the  English  of  our  time  that  it  has  to  be  studied 
almost  like  a  foreign  tongue.  There  is  no  mention 
of  England  or  of  the  English  people  in  the  story, 
and  we  are  not  even  sure  that  it  was  first  told  in 
England.'  No  one  knows  certainly  by  whom  it  was 
first  told,  or  where,  or  when. 

You  learn  in  history  abotit  the  tribes  of  Jutes, 
Angles  and  Saxons,  who  came  over  from  the  con- 
tinent and  conquered  Britain  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  who  afterwards  came  to  be  called  English,  and 
gave  the  name  of  England  to  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  a  custoin  among  these  tribes  for  minstrels  to 
sing  or  recite  at  banquets  the  stories  of  the  great 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  other  heroes,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  story  of  Beowulf  was  one  of 
these  minstrel  songs,  and  that  it  had  been  sung  and 
told  among  them  for  a  great  many  years,  perhaps 
before  they  ever  came  to  England.  Sometime  in 
the  eighth  century,  however,  it  was  written  down ; 
but  it  was  never  printed  in  a  book  until  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

"  Beowulf  "  is  what  is  called  an  epic  poem.  An 
epic  poem  is  one  that  tells  a  story  of  great  and  heroic 
deeds  done  by  great  men,  and  tells  it  in  grand  and 
noble  words.  An  e])ic  poem,,  too,  always  shows  us 
something  greater  than  man  and  his  deeds,  and 
this  little  life  of  ours ;  it  tells  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  of  the  great  and  eternal  powers  that  govern  all 
life. 

The  story  of  Beowulf  shows,  by  the  way  in  which 
it  speaks  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  of  the  unseen 
world,  that  it  was  first  told  by  heathen  people;  but 
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you  remember  that  before  the  poem  came  to  be 
written  down,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  English 
people  had  become  Christians,  and  so  we  find  the 
writer  speaking  about  one  true  God,  and  calling  Him 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  as  a  Christian 
would  do. 

But  this  change  in  their  religion  is  by  no  means 
the  only  thing  that  the  poem  tells  us  about  our  Eng- 
lish forefathers.  It  gives  us  a  very  clear  picture  of 
their  life ;  it  tells  about  their  houses,  their  dress  and 
jewels,  their  armour,  weapons  and  ways  of  fighting; 
their  ships ;  their  use  of  pictures  and  of  music ;  their 
customs  at  feasts  and  at  funerals ;  the  relations  be- 
tween a  king  or  a  leader  and  his  followers,  and  be- 
tween men  and  women.  It  shows  us  their  ways  of 
speaking  and  of  thinking,  what  they  loved  and  hated, 
admired  and  despised.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  and  adventure  in  it,  a  great  deal  about  ships 
and  sailing,  and  the  dangers  and  mysteries  of  the 
sea.  It  makes  clear  that  the  virtues  which  were 
held  in  the  highest  honour  were  courage  and  loyalty. 
After  all,  you  see  it  is  quite  true  to  call  it  an  Eng- 
lish poem.  It  began  among  the  forefathers  of  our 
English  race;  it  was  written  down  in  a  language 
out  of  which,  though  it  looks  foreign  to  us,  grew 
our  English  tongue ;  and  it  tells  of  ways  of  living 
and  thinking  that  have  always  been  dear  to  our 
people,  for  Englishmen  have  always  been  sailors 
and  fighters  and  adventurers,  and  we  like  to  think 
that,  as  a  nation,  they  have  been  loyal  and  brave. 
The  story  of  Beowulf  is  the  first  of  those  records  of 
"  high  deeds  and  honourable  thoughts  "  that  are 
not  yet  ended,  and  that  make  the  glory  of  English 
literature. 

The  Story. 
And  now  for  thei  story  itself:  Hrothgar,  the  king 
of  the  Danes,  had  built  close  to  the  sea  a  banquet- 
ing hall,  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  that  had 
ever  been  seen,  and  adorned  it  richly  with  gold. 
This  hall  was  called  Heorot,  and  here  the  king  and 
his  earls  feasted,  and,  when  night  came,  lay  down  on 
the  benches  to  sleep.  In  the  marsh-lands  near  by 
lived  a  horrible  monster  called  Grendel,  half  man 
and  half  fiend.  Grendel  haled  the  sounds  of  sing- 
ing and  rejoicing  that  came  from  Heorot;  so  one 
night,  while  the  Danes  were  sleeping,  he  entered 
the  hall  and  carried  off  thirty  of  Hrothgar's  men 
and  devoured  them.  The  next  night  be  came  again 
and  carried  away  another  thirty,  and  thus  he  went 
on,  until  no  man  dared  to  sleep  in  Heorot.  For 
twelve  years  Hrothgar  and  his  people  bore  the 
shame  and  misery  of  being  in  the  i)ower  of    this 


terrible  monster.     At  last,  news  of"  their  troubles 
came  to  Gotland,  in  Sweden.     The  king    of    this 
country    was   Hygelac,    and  he   had  a  very   brave 
thane  named  Boewulf,  who  was  marvellously  strong 
and  a  famous  swimmer.     Beowulf  got  leave  from 
the  king  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Danes,  and  he  and 
fourteen  brave  companions  sailed  over  the  cold,  and 
stormy   seas  until  they  reached  Denmark.       They 
anchored  their  ship,  which  had  a  gilded  figurehead 
of  a  boar,  and  climbed  up  the  cliff,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  a  level  place,  they  gave  thanks  to  God 
who  had  brought  them  safe  over  the  waves.       A 
Danish  sentinel  challenged  them,  wondering  at  their 
boldness  in  landing,  all  armed,  in  a  strange  country, 
and  at  the  grand  and  noble  looks  of  their  leader. 
When  they  told  him  their  errand,  he  led  them    to 
within   sight  of  the   king's   palace,   and  then  rode 
back  to  guard  the  sea-coast.     They  went  on  through 
the  stone-paved  streets  to  the  palace  wall,  where 
they  piled  up  their  spears,  which  were  made  of  steel 
with  ash  handles.     Then  they  rested,  for  they  were 
weary  with  travelling.     A  herald  went  and  told  the 
king    who    they    were    and    why    they    had  come. 
Hrothgar  and  his  earls  welcomed  them  gladly;  but 
one  man  was  envious  and  scoffed  at  Beowulf,  call- 
ing him  a  vain  boaster.     That  night  there  was  a 
great    feast  in    Heorot ;    place  was    made    for   the 
Gotland  men  to  sit  together ;  they  drank  ale  out  of 
beautiful  flagons ;  the  minstrels  sang,  and  everyone 
rejoiced.     Then  the  queen  came  in,  carrying  a  cup 
of  mead,  which  she  offered  first  to  the  king,    and 
then  to  the  rest  of  the  company  in  turn.     After  the 
feast,  Beowulf  and  his  men  lay  down  to  sleep  on  tlie 
benches.     Then,  when  all  was  quiet,  Grendel  came 
stealing   up   from  the   misty   marshes,   and   seizing 
upon  one  of  the  heroes,  tore  him  limb  from  limb  and 
devoured  him.     Next,  he  seized  upon  Beowulf  him- 
self.    Then  there  was  a  mighty  struggle,  so  that  the 
great  hall  rocked ;  but  at  last  Beowulf  tore  out  one 
of  Grendel's  arms,  and  the  fiend  fled  away  to  his 
lair. 

There  was  great  triumph  and  rejoicing,  and 
Hrothgar  gave  rich  gifts  to  the  hero  and  his  friends. 
Grendel  was  dying,  but  the  danger  was  not  over 
yet.  The  monster  had  a  mother,  yet  more  terrible 
than  himself,  who  lived  in  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  next  night  she  came  to  Heorot,  and 
carried  away  Beowulf's  favorite  companion.  To 
avenge  his  death,  Beowulf  pursued  the  sea-wolf,  as 
she  was  called,  and  dived  into  the  sea  in  all  his 
armour,  and  carrying  a  famous  sword  called  Hrunt- 
ing.     The  monster  grappled  with  him  and  carried 
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him  down  to  her  cave.  He  wrestled  bravely  with 
her,  but  she  would  have  killed  him  if  his  armour  had 
not  turned  aside  her  dagger.  Hrunting  had  failed 
him,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  lay  a  mighty 
sword,  too  great  for  any  man  to  lift.  God  gave 
Beowulf  strength  beyond  that  of  mortal  man,  so 
that  he  seized  this  weapon,  and  with  it  cut  off  the 
horrible  creature's  head.  Remembering  how  much 
the  Danes  had  suffered  from  these  monsters, 
Beowulf  sought  through  the  cave,  sword  in  hand, 
to  make  sure  that  no  more  of  the  fiendish  brood 
were  left  alive.  He  found  Grendel  lying  on  his 
deathbed,  slew  him  also,  and  returned  to  his  friends, 
who  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  Hrothgar,  now 
delivered  from  his  deadly  foes,  loaded  the  hero  and 
his  men  with  treasures,  and,  before  they  separated 
for  home,  gave  them  some  good  advice,  telling  them 
not  to  fall  into  the  sins  of  greed  or  avarice,  but  to 
be  just  and  generous  to  their  people. 

Beowulf  now  went  back  to  Gotland  and  told  all 
his  adventures  to  Hygelac  and  his  queen.  Some 
time  after  this,  Hygelac  was  killed  in  a  great  battle, 
from  which  Beowulf  escaped  with  his  life,  only  by 
his  great  skill  in  swimming.  The  heir  to  the  throne 
was  only  a  baby,  and  the  queen,  his  mother,  wanted 
Beowulf  to  be  king  in  his  place.  Beowulf  was  too 
loyal  to  take  the  throne,  but  he  acted  as  guardian, 
and  protected  the  little  king  till  he  was  old  enough 
to  rule  for  himself.  But  the  young  king  also  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  then  Beowulf  reigned  in  great 
prosperity  for  fifty  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
came  his  last  great  adventure.  There  was  a  great 
hoard  of  treasure  buried  in  Gotland,  no  man  knew 
where,  and  a  fierce  fire-dragon  guarded  it.  A  run- 
away slave  happened  to  find  the  hiding  place,  and 
stole  some  of  the  treasure.  The  Dragon  was 
furious,  and  in  his  rage  he  went  alx3Ut  the  country 
night  after  night  burning  and  destroying.  When 
the  old  hero-king  heard  of  this,  he  came  to  the 
rescue  of  his  people.  He  put  on  his  armour,  and 
with  twelve  companions  went  out  to  his  last  fight, 
for  he  knew  that  he  should  never  come  back.  He 
said  farewell  to  his  people,  and  told  them  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  struggle.  Then  he  went  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dragon's  cave  and  shouted  his  war- 
cry.  The  Dragon  rushed  out,  and  though  th<;  king 
fought  bravely,  he  could  not  stand  against  the 
monster's  fiery  breath.  His  comrades  were  terrified 
and  hid  in  a  wockI  to  save  their  own  lives.  One 
man,  Wiglaf,  alone  was  faithful ;  he  rushed  to  his 
king  and  helped  him  to  kill  the  dragon.,  but  could 
not  save  his  life.     Beowulf  had  time  to  thank  God 


that  he  had  delivered  his  people  from  the  Dragon 
and  got  the  treasure  for  them,  and  then  he  died. 
The  followers  crept  up,  ashamed,  and  found  Wiglaf 
sitting  by  the  dead  king;  and  Wiglaf  spoke  stern 
and    bitter    words    to   them     of   their    cowardice. 
"  Death    is    better    for   any    man,"    he  said,    "  than 
shameful  life."     As  was  the  custom,  they  burned  the 
king's  body  on  a  great  pile  built  on  a  high  head- 
land, and  over  his  ashes  they  raised  a  mound  of 
earth  which  took  ten  days  to  build.     In  this  mound 
they  buried  all  the  treasures  of  the  Dragon's  hoard, 
and  there  they  remain,  the  poet  says,  unto  this  day. 
Last  of  all,  twelve  princes  rode  round,  singing  the 
praises  of  their  dead  king. 
Meet  is  it  that  a  man  should  tell  the  tale 
Of  noble  acts ;  meet  that  his  heart  should  burn 
With  loye  towards  his  liege  lord,  when  at  last 
The   spirit  must  go  forth  upon  its  way, 
.And  the  loved  leader  come  again  no  more. 
Thus   Beowulf's  comrades  mourned   him  when  he  fell, 
.And  thus  they  sang  his  praise :  "  Kindest  wert  thou 
Of  all  kings  of  the  earth,  gentle  and  strong, 
To  all  men  gracious,  and  in  clash  of  war 
Most  eager  thou  for  glory !  "  * 


*  From   the   translation    in    "  The    Oxford   Treasury   of 
English  Literature." 


Ten  Good  Books  For  Teachers. 

These  books  are  especially  adapted  to  teachers 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventy. 

1.  "Theory  and  Practice."  Page.  The  Homer 
of  practical  pedagogics  in  whose  tlame  we  moderns 
have  lighted  our  little  tapers. 

2.  "Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster."  Thomp- 
son. For  those  who  have  become  fossilized  and 
grown   hard-hearted. 

3.  Thring's  "Theory  and  Practice."  A  fine  tonic, 
No  alcohol. 

4.  "Jean  Mitchell's  ScIkxjI."  Shoulc*  not  be 
road  too  often. 

5.  "Emmy  Lou."  For  those  with  inideveloped 
sense  of  humour. 

6.  "Little  Citizens."  Myra  Kelly.  For  nature- 
study  cranks. 

7.  Laurie's  "Institutes."  For  those  who  never 
get  anything  clear. 

8.  "Evolution  of  Dodd."  Better  than  James's 
"Psychology." 

9.  Hallcck's  "Education  of  the  Central  N'ervons 
.System."    To  be  road  once  each  year. 

10.  "Notes  to  Students  on  the  Art  of  Study." 
John  Cramer.  The  moist  suggestive  book  in  its  line 
ever  written. — Extract. 
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NATURE  STUDY-CLASS  VII. 

By  Wm.  H.  Moorb. 
Our  Squirrels. 

For  this  month  I  will  deal  with  some  of  our  com- 
mon wild  neighbours.  First,  let  us  observe  the 
common  red  squirrel.  I  can  touch  upon  just  a  few 
of  his  peculiarities  at  this  time,  so  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  many  of  you  know  interesting  facts  about 
him  in  addition  to  what  may  be  told  here. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  red  squirrels  are 
beginning  to  lay  up  their  supply  of  food    for    the 
winter.   The  first  supplies  consist  of  the  seeds  of  the 
spruces,  and  to  obtain  these  the  squirrels  work  about 
on  the  limbs  of  the  spruces,  clipping  with  their  sharj) 
incisor  teeth  the  stems  of  the  cones,  allowing    the 
latter  to  fall  to  the  ground,  to  be  gathered  into  piles 
when  a  goodly  supply  has  been  dropped.      Some- 
times they  are  gathered  into  holes  in  the  ground, 
intQ  hollow  logs  or  stumps,  and  are  often  just  piled 
upon  the  ground  and  covered  with  leaves.     Which 
end  of  the  cone  does  the  squirrel  begin  to  eat  from  ? 
After  the  cones  are  stored  up  the  nut    season 
comes  on.     The  hazel  nuts  are  not  laid  away    for 
winter  use  by  the  red  squirrel,  but  beech  nuts  are 
gathered  into  small  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
the   cones.     The    hazel    nuts   are   eaten    from   the 
bushes,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  only  the  nuts 
containing   good   meat   are   taken.     Squirrels    and 
jays  are  either  possessed  of  an  X-ray  vision  or  have 
an  acute  sense  for  determining  the  sound  nuts  fro:n 
the    unsound.       Have   you    ever   thought   what    a 
knowledge  some  of  the  so-called  lower  animals  have 
of  the  things  about  them  ?     How  they  learn  to  dis- 
tinquish  between  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms, 
and   many   other    little   "  wrinkles "    that    we    arc 
apt  to  overlook?     The  squirrels,  although  rodents, 
are   omnivorous,   and  are  thus  capable  of   getting 
their  living  in  almost  any  bit  of  woods.     Berries  of 
many  kinds,  varieties  of  fungi  growing  either  upon 
decayed  trees  or  upon  the  ground,  insects,  eggs  and 
young  birds  are  all  eaten  in  their  season. 

What  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  a  most  repulsive 
kind  of  food  was  plant  lice,  especially  for  such  a 
clean  dapper  little  fellow  as  the  squirrel,  but  they 
were  seen  to  be  greedily  devoured,  as  well  as  the 
gnarled,  contorted  leaves  ui)i)n  which  they  were 
feeding.  Your  rustic  friend  was  so  mystified  with 
such  a  depraved  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  squirrel 
that  he  decided  to  make  a  closer  observation,  and. 


climbing  to  the  limb  where  the  little  rodent  had  been 
feeding,  he  found  that  his  guesses  were  only  too 
true.  Yet  the  mystery  was  unsolved,  except  by  the 
squirrel.  Years  afterwards  a  lecture  upon  honey- 
secreting  insects  was  heard,  and  the  speaker  men- 
tioned plant  lice  as  capable  at  times  of  putting  forth 
a  liquid  known  as  honey  dew..  This  honey  dew 
was  what  the  squirrel  was  obtaining,  and  to  make 
sure  that  he  got  everything  in  sight  he  was  eating 
leaves,  insects  and  all.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
•'  sweets  "  the  red  squirrel  longs  for.  He  will  bite 
through  the  bark  of  limbs  of  the  maples  and  suck 
the  sweet  sap  in  the  spring  of  the  year.* 

The  nests  of  the  red  squirrel  are  often  bulky 
affairs,  being  fully  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are 
composed  of  leaves,  grasses  and  shreds  of  bark,  and 
are  placed  either  in  cavities  of  trees  or  upon  the 
limbs  of  conifers.  The  bark  of  the  cedar  is  a  favorite 
material  used  in  making  their  nests.  Possibly  the 
odour  of  the  bark  helps  to  keep  away  insect  pests. 
We  know  that  cedar  twigs  rolled  up  with  our  fur 
goods  will  protect,  to  a  certain  extent,  against 
moths.  Yet  it  is  probably  not  his  fur  that  the  squir- 
rel wishes  to  protect,  but  what  is  within  the  fur. 

The  young  are  from  four  to  six  in  a  litter,  and 
are  born  throughout  the  warmer  months. 

Squirrels  have  so  many  enemies  to  contend  with 
that  they  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  danger.  Not 
only  are  they  preyed  upon  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  owls  will  tear  open  the  nests  and  get  at  the 
occupants. 

Squirrels  are  very  determined  in  some  of  their 
actions,  and  have  been  kftown  to  start  boldly  out  to 
swim  across  bodies  of  water  a  mile  in  extent.  They 
have  been  seen  to  clamber  up  the  side  of  a  canoe 
that  was  being  paddled  along,  cross  it,  plunge  into 
the  water  on  the  other  side  and  continue  their 
journey. 

The  red  squirrel  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
our  hardy  mammals,  but  the  striped  squirrel  or 
chipmunk  must  fall  short  and  be  listed  among  our 
half  hardy  animals.  (This  idea  of  hardy  and  half 
hardy  mammals  is  original.  Does  the  term  not 
apply?)  Ground  squirrel  is  another  name  applied 
to  our  vstriped  species,  for  the  reason  that  it  bur- 
rows in  the  ground  and  there  stores  up  food,  con- 
sisting of  nuts,  grains,  cherry  stones,  apple  seeds, 
etc.     In  its  cozy  retreat  it  spends  the  entire  winter 


*  A  correspondent  in  Westmorland  County  and  another 
in  Charlotte  County  speak  of  this  habit  of  the  squirrel— 
Editor, 
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and  rears  its  young.  That  they  are  possessed  of 
much  intelligence,  is  proved  by  examining  the  bur- 
rows. In  digging,  the  earth  is  removed  through 
one  tunnel  and  another  to  be  stored  for  later  use, 
and  it  is  dug  from  within  so  that  no  fresh  earth 
is  to  be  noticed  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrow.  Fully 
a  half  bushel  of  food  for  winter,  use  has  been  taken, 
from  a  single  burrow.  Their  summer  hours  are 
evidently  not  spent  in  idleness. 

The  tail  of  the  striped  squirrel  is  much  less  bushy 
than  that  of  the  red  squirrel.  Have  any  of  you 
ever  thought  why?  As  the  striped  squirrel  does 
very  little  climbing  and  jumping  in  trees,  it  does 
not  need  a  broad  flat  tail  to  steady  it  in  its  leaps,  as 
is  necessary  with  the  red  and  flying  squirrels.  The 
striped  squirrel  is  provided  with  capacious  cheek 
pouches,  in  which  it  carries  food  and  nesting 
material,  so  that  when  the  pouches  are  filled  it 
makes  the  squirrel's  head  look  much  too  big  for  the 
body.  The  fore  paws  are  used  to  assist  in  fiUintr 
the  pouches.  Have  you  noticed  if  the  tail  is  carried 
at  the  same  angle  when  the  little  rodent  is  travel- 
ling with  a  well-filled  mouth  as  when  it  is  empty? 
There  are  many  curious  things  to  notice  about  even 
our  common  wild  neighbours ! 

\\'hen  our  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  we  begin  to 
pay  attention  to  tell-tale  writings  on  the  snow,  we 
find  that  flying  squirrels  are  tolerably  common  in 
our  woods.  Being  nocturnal  in  habit,  they  are 
seldom  observed  by  us,  unless  we  chanceto  disturb 
them  in  their  nests.  When  unceremoniously  roused 
by  some  intruder,  they  are  quite  stupid  until  their 
eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  sunlight,  and  may 
be  caught  in  the  hands.  Although  called  the  flying 
squirrel,  this  species  does  not  fly,  but  its  structure 
assists  it  greatly  in  making  long  leaps  from  one  tree 
to  another,  or  to  the  earth.  They  often  take  advan- 
tage of  the  deserted  nests  of  woodpeckers  and  use 
them  for  homes.  A  goodly  supply  of  grasses, 
leaves  and  shreds  of  bark  are  used  in  building  the 
nest.  The  young  are  produced  in  early  summer, 
and  when  able  to  run  about  are  certainly  cute  little 
fellows.  The  mother  lives  with  the  young  through- 
out the  summer  and  part  of  the  following  winter, 
and  then  seeks  another  home. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  even  more  carnivorous  than 
its  red  relative,  and  may  often  be  secured  in  traps 
baited  with  meat. 

There  are  a  few  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
grey  squirrel  in  these  provinces.  They  are  evident- 
ly migrants  from  Maine,  as  all  have  been  noticed 
near  our  western  boundary,  but  one  was  secured  as 


far  east  as  Springhill,  near  Fredericton.  The  grey 
squirred  is  much  larger  than  any  of  our  native 
sp)ecies,  being  fully  twenty  inches  in  length,  while 
our  red  squirrel  seldom  exceeds  a  length  of  twelve 
inches,  and  the  flying  and  striped  squirrels  are  still 
shorter. 

There  is  still  some  work  to  be  done  in  determin- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  squirrels  for  the  varieties 
with  us  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  same 
species  in  southern  and  western  localities. 


Quotations  for  Labor  Day. 

Work  is  healthy ;  you  can  hardly  put  more  uppn  a  man 
than  he  can  bear.  It  is  not  work  that  kills  men,  it  is 
worry.     Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade. — Beecher. 

Hard  workers  are  usually  honest.  Industry  lifts  them 
above  temptation. — Bovee. 

The  gods  give  nothing  really  good  and  beautiful  without 
labour  and  diligence. — Xenophon. 

"Labour  is  worship!"  the  robin  is  singing; 
"  Labour  is  worship!  "  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 

— Mrs.  Francis  S.  Osgood. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 

— John  Dmght. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no- 
other  blesiedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose;  he  has 
found  it  and  will  follow  it. — Carlyle. 

If  it  were  not  for  labour,  men  neither  could  eat  so  much, 
nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so 
healthful,  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble 
nor  so  untempted. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Life  is  accustomed  to  give  nothing  to  man  without  a 
world  of  toil. — Horace. 

When  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun  was  half  done, 
they  meant  that  we  ought  to  take  the  utmost  pains  in  every 
undertaking  to  make  a  good  beginning. — Polybius. 

Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace. — Hip- 
parchus. 

He   who   would  eat   the   kernel   must   crack  the   shell. — 

— Plautus. 

The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one, 

May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done ; 

But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he  goes. 

Only  reaps   from  the  hopes   which  around  him  he  sows, 

A  harvest  of  barren  regrets.  — Owen  Meredith. 

A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it.  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly, 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  up^ward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

— Frances  Ann*;  Kemble. 
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CANADIAN  LITERATURE 

By  Eleanor  Robinson 
Louis  Honore  Frechette. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Louis  Frechette,  on  the  first 
•day  of  June,  Canada  lost  the  greatest  of  her  French 
poets,  a  writer  famous  not  only  in  Canada,  but 
known  wherever  the  French  language  is  spoken. 

Born  at  Levis,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1839, 
Louis  Frechette  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  Semin- 
ary and  at  Nicolet.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Quebec  bar  when  twenty-five  years  old.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  he  had  begun  work  as  a  new.s- 
paper  writer,  and  editing,  first  Le  journal  de  Quebec, 
and  then  Le  Journal  de  Levis.  In  1865  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  his  work  in  journalism, 
editing  from  1868  to  1870  a  paper  called  L'Ameri- 
que.  Returning  to  Quebec  in  1871,  he  practised 
law  for  a  time,  and  in  1874  was  returned  as  M.  ?. 
for  Levis  during  the  Mackenzie-Dorion  adminis- 
tration ;  but  in  1878,  and  again  in  1882,  he  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls.  After  this  he  began  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  writing.  In  1884  and  1885  he  edited 
La  Patrie,  of  Montreal,  and  later  on  he  became  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  L'Opinion  Publique,  The 
J^orum,  Harper's  Monthly  and  The  Arena. 

While  thus  becoming  a  practised  prose  writer, 
Frechette  was  not  losing  sight  of  the  ambition,  con- 
•ceived  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  to  be  a  great  poet. 
In  1863  there  appeared  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
Mes  Loisirs,  written  for  the  most  part,  he  tells  us, 
while  he  was  at  college;  and  following  this  collec- 
tion came  La  Voix  d'un  Exile  and  Pele-Mcle.  In 
1880  he  received  recognition  from  the  great  author- 
ity on  French  literature,  when  the  French  Academy 
<rowned  his  two  volumes,  Lcs  Fleurs  Borcales.  and 
Les  Oiseaux  des  Neiges,  awarded  him  the  Moutyou 
prize,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Poet 
Laureate  of  Canada,  an  honour  never  before  won 
by  a  Canadian  writer. 

Among  his  other  works  are  Les  Oublics,  Fenilles 
Volantes,  Viox  d'Outre-Mer,  the  dramas  Papincau 
and  Veronica,  the  latter  written  for  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt;  La  Legende  d'un  Peuple,  celebrating 
the  great  historical  events  concerning  the  French 
in  America,  and  articles  and  short  stories,  in  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  in  French,  on  the  subject  of  French 
Canadian  Folklore,  in  which  he  was  well  versed. 
His  little  book  called  Christmas  in  French  Canada 
is  well  known.  Sir  John  Bourinot  pronounced 
La  Decouverte  du  Mississippi  to  be  his  best  sustain- 
ed long  poem,  and  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  (Lon- 


don) ,  thinks  that  in  Niagara  he  has  produced  by  far 
the  best  of  French  Canadian  sonnets. 

France  was  not  the  only  country  to  confer 
honours  on  the  poet.  In  1881  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  both  McGill  and  Queen's 
universities ;  in  1882  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada;  in  1888  Laval  made  him 
D.  es  L.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria  he  was  made  C.  M.  G. 

In  1863,  when  Mes  Loisirs  appeared,  the  Poet 
Longfellow  hailed  its  author  as  "  the  pathfinder  of 
a  new  land  of  song."  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  Frechette  that  in  a  graceful  and 
sympathetic  introduction  to  Drummond's  The 
Habitant  he  passes  on  this  title  to  the  younger 
writer,  now,  alas !  also  lost  to  us.  But  an  article  in 
the  Spectator  says  that  this  phrase  of  Longfellow's 
sums  up  Frechette's  poetical  career.  It  points  out 
that  he  created,  out  of  the  dull  monotonous  level  of 
French  Canadian  speech,  "  a  vehicle  for  poetic  ex- 
pression," and  that  this  is  his  greatest  distinction. 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he  did  much  to  rebuke  "  the 
thanklessness  of  history,"  which  had  caused  such  makers 
of  the  "  New  France  "  that  is  now  the  oldest  France  of  all, 
as  Daulac,  Cadieux  and  Others  to  be  forgotten.  His  his- 
torical poems  form  a  pageant,  moving  against  a  background 
of  murmuring,  heavenward  pointing  pines.  Generations 
of  children  will  learn  their  history  from  his  poems.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that,  if  he  was  not  a  great  poet,  yet  he 
lived  the  poet's  life  greatly — welcoming  criticism,  forgiv- 
ing the  critic,  helping  young  authors,  always  asserting  the 
dignity  of  his  vocation  in  a  country  where  the  futility  of 
dollar-hunting  for  the  dollar's  sake  is  not  yet  universally 
recognized.  But  it  is  as  a  pathfinder  that  posterity  will 
revere  him.     He  blazed  the  trail  for  those  who  shall  come. 


God  of  the  Open  Air. 

Thou  who  hast  made  Thy  dwelling  fair 

With  flowers  beneath,  above  with  starry  lights. 
And  set  Thine  altars  everywhere 

On  mountain  heights. 
In  woodlands  dim  with  many  a  dream. 

In  valleys  bright  with  springs, 
.\ntl  on  the  curving  capes  of  every  stream, 

Thou  who  hast  taken  to  Thyself  the  wings 
Of  morning  to  abide 

Upon  the  secret  places  of  the  sea, 
And  on  fair  islands  where  the  tide 

Visits  the  beauty  of  untrodden  shores. 
Waiting  for  worshippicrs  to  come  to  Thee 

In  Thy  great  out-of-doors. 
To  Thee  1  turn,  to  Thee  I  make  my  prayer, 

(iod  of  the  open  air. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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STORIES  FROM  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
A  Yellow  Spider. 

In  a  wood  lived  a  beautiful  yellow  spider,  flat 
in  the  body,  with  long  legs  in  front  and  short  ones 
behind,  who  could  walk  quite  as  easily  sideways  as 
straight  on  or  backwards,  in  all  of  which  she  much 
resembled  a  crab. 

Hunger  awoke  this  poor  spider  very  early  one ' 
morning,  for  she  had  tasted  no  food  for  a  fortnight, 
and  her  heart  was  set  upon  catching  a  fly.  The 
question  was,  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Unlike  her 
cousins  and  nieces,  she  was  not  clever  at  spinning 
a  web,  nor  had  she  sufficient  spinning  glands,  so  she 
went  a-hunting  instead. 

.She  trotted  away  till  she  came  to  a  little  sunny 
clearing  in  the  wood,  where  she  looked  about  her, 
like  a  true  sportsman,  for  a  suitable  spot  in  which 
to  lie  hidden.  There  were  many  red,  blue,  and 
white  flowers  about,  but  these  would  not  serve  her 
purpose,  for,  had  she  seated  herself  on  one  of  these, 
her  golden  body  would  have  stood  out  from  them, 
and  the  first  swallow  flying  by,  or  the  finch  on  the 
nearest  tree,  would  have  spied  her  at  once,  and 
would  have  caught  and  eaten  her.  So  she  looked 
about  for  a  yellow  flower,  and  saw,  in  the  middle  of 
the  meadow,  a  fine  head  of  rag-wort,  its  many 
blossoms  shining  as  golden  as  her  own  body,  and 
clustering  together  in  a  lovely  bunch  smelling  of 
sweetness  and  honey.  To  this  the  spider  came,  and 
climbed  up  the  stalk  from  leaf  to  leaf  till  she 
reached  the  flowers,  where  she  lay  down,  flatten- 
ing herself  pn  the  top  of  them  and  streaching  out 
her  legs  in  front,  ready  for  a  catch.  The  eight  eyes 
on  her  head  were  busy  peering  about  for  the 
approach  of  flies,  and  with  her  ears  she  listened  for 
their  buzzing,  whilst  her  body  lay  immovable.  Up 
came  a  beautiful  golden  green  fly  looking  for  honey 
to  sip  and  pollen  to  eat,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
the  yellow  rag-wort.  As  it  smelt  so  sweet  he  made 
sure  that  its  honey  would  taste  delicious,  and  so, 
thinking  himself  very  clever  to  have  found  what  he 
wanted,  he  flew  straight  to  it  and  settled  in  the 
middle  of  the  blossom.  He  dived  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  flower  and  drank  of  the  sweet  honey. 

But  the  spider  had  her  eye  upon  the  fly,  and 
step  by  step  she  crept  near  and  ever  nearer,  till, 
with  one  bound,  she  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him. 
When  she  had  finished  feasting  she  built  a  little 
chamber  with  her  threads  among  the  stalks  of  the 
cluster  of  flowers.  In  it  she  laid  her  eggs,  securely 
sheltered  in  a  little  sack  which  she  spun,  till  the 
young  spiders  crept  merrily  out  of  it. 


So  the  rag-wort  was  a  great  boon  to  the  yellow 
spider,  but  a  death-trap  to  the  fly.  It  does  not 
do  to  think  about  the  honey  in  the  flower  only ;  one 
must  look  out  for  possible  dangers  lurking  near. 


About  a  Shell  and  the  Sea-Eagle. 

On  a  ledge  of  rock  by  the  sea-coast  lived  a  large 
shell-fish,  whose  shells  were  as  broad  and  deep  as  a 
wash-hand  basin,  and  so  heavy  that  a  man  could 
hardly  have  lifted  them.  This  was  a  giant  clam- 
shell. Although  it  was  such  a  monster,  there  could 
hardly  be  in  all  the  world  a  more  peaceable  and 
harmless  creature,  living  quietly  on  its  rocks,  open- 
ing and  shutting  its  two  halves,  and  absorbing 
nourishment  from  the  little,  almost  invisible 
creatures  swimming  in  the  water. 

But  twice  daily,  at  low  tide,  the  sea  drew  back 
from  it,  and  then  the  shell  stood  high  and  dry,  shut 
itself  up,  and  waited  patiently  till  after  six  hours 
the  water  returned  to  it. 

But  on  that  sea-coast  there  lived  also  a  sea-eagle, 
who  had  built  his  eyrie  on  a  rock.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  motionless,  waiting  for  a  fish  or  some 
other  sea  beast  to  show  itself,  when  he  would  pounce 
upon  it,  seize  it  with  his  strong  claws,  tear  it  to 
pieces  with  his  beak,  and  eat  it.  He  was  a  fierce, 
greedy  bird. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  sea-eagle  sat  one 
day  opposite  the  rock  where  the  giant  shell-fish  had 
opened  itself  out,  like  an  industrious  scholar  opens 
his  book.  The  tide  was  going  out,  and  the  upper 
edges  of  its  shells  were  already  above  water,  when 
just  as  it  was  thinking  it  was  time  to  close  as  you 
close  your  book  at  the  end  of  your  lesson,,  the 
hungry  bird  caught  sight  of  the  shell-fish.  He 
darted  down  upon  it  and  drove  his  long  talons  into 
the  gaping  shells,  to  tear  out  the  poor  peaceful 
creature  inside.  But  this  time  the  robber  missed  his 
mark,  for  directly  the  shell-fish  felt  the  touch  of  its 
uncivil  guest,  it  shut  both  heavy  shells  together  with 
a  bang,  jamming  the  bird's  claws  between  the  edges, 
and  holding  him  in  a  vice.  The  shell  was  far  too 
heavy  for  the  eagle  to  carry  away  to  his  eyrie,  and 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  draw  his  foot  out  of 
its  hold.  Screeching  and  struggling  were  in  vain, 
the  shell  kept  tight  hold  of  the  thief,  till  after  si.x: 
hours  the  water  began  to  rise  again  and  the  bird  was 
drowned.  But  not  till  he  lay  lifeless  did  the  shells 
let  go  their  hold,  when  he  drifted  away  on  the  sea  as 
a  warning  to  others  who  would  reach  too  far  and  do 
harm  to  other  peaceful  creatures. — Richard  IVoi^iicr. 
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VERSES  FOR  THE  CHILDRBN. 

Doa't  Be  Afraid,  Little  Boy. 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy, 
From  your  stolen  day  in  the  wood, 

Tangled  and  toussed  and  ready  to  cry, 
Don't  be  afraid,  little  truant,  I 

Would  run  away,  too,  if  I  could;. 
Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy, 

But  tell  me  how  far  you  fared. 
Where  lilies  sway  by  the  singing  brook. 

Don't  gaze  at  me  with  that  frightened  look, 
I  would  run  away  if  I  dared; — 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Were  the  trilliums  tall  and  white? 
And  the  salmon  berries  a  paly  gold. 

And  the  frisky  squirrels  pert  and  bold? 
I  would  run  away  if  I  might — 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy — 

For  truants  at  heart  are  we 
In  the  school  of  life,  but  we'll  do  our  best 

To  stick  to  the  task,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  the  Master's  Charity. 

Don't  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

— Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 


Children  of  Every  Land. 

Little    Indian,   Sioux  or   Crow, 

Little  frosty  Eskimo. 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

O!  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me? 

You  have  seen  the  scarlet  trees 
And  the  lions  over  seas ; 
You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs, 
And  turned  the  turtles  off  their  legs. 

Such  a  life  is  very  fine, 
But  it's  not  so  nice  as  mine ; 
You  must  often,  as  you  trod, 
Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad. 

You  have  curious,  things  to  eat, 
I  am  fed  on  jiropcr  meat ; 
You  must  dwell  licyond  the  foam, 
But  1  am  ^afc  and  live  at  home. 

Little    Indian.   Sioux  iir   Crow, 

Little  frosty  I'skinin, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanci.'. 

O!   don't  you  wi^li  that  you  were  me? 

— Rdl-crt  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Moon. 

The  moon  has  a  face  like  the  clock  in  the  hall. 
She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall. 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbour  quays. 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the  trees! 

The  squalling  cat  and  the  squeaking  mouse. 
The  howling  dog  by  the  door  of  the  house, 
The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon, 
All  love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  all  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  day 
Cuddle  to  sleep  to  be  out  of  her  way; 
And  flowers  and  children  close  their  eyes 
Till  up  in  the  morning  the  sun  shall  arise. 

— Stevenson, 


With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 
(This  may  be  used  as  an  opening  exercise,  one  pupil  to 
read,  or  all  to  sing  it  if  possible  while  fiUng  into  the  room 
and  taking  places). 

With  big  tin  trumpet  and  little  red  drum 
Marching  like  soldiers  the  children  come. 
It's  this  way  and  that  way  they  circle  and  file-^ 

My,  but  that  music  of  theirs  is  fine. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  after  awhile 

They  march  straight  into  this  heart  of  mine. 
A  sturdy  old  heart,  but  it  has  to  succumb 
To  the  blare  of  that  trumpet  and  beat  of  that  drum. 

Come  on,  little  people,  from  cot  and  from  hall, 
This  heart  it  hath  welcome  and  room  for  you  alL 
It  will  sing  you  its  songs  and  warm  you  with  love, 

As  your  dear  little  arms  with  my  arms  intertwine. 
It  will  rock  you  away  to  the  dreamland  above 

Oh,  a  jolly  old  heart  is  this  old  heart  of  mine, 
And  jollier  still  is  it  bound  to  become 
When  you  blow   that  big  trumpet  and  beat  that  red 
drum.  —Eugene  Field. 


Japanese  Lullaby. 

Sleep,  little  pidgeon,  and  fold  j'our  wings — 

Little  blue  pidgeon  with  velvet  eyes : 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging — 

Swinging  the  nest  where  her  httle  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star —    ; 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song: 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  caUing — 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  through  the  window  a  moonbeam  comes — 
Little  gold  moonbeam  with  misty  wings : 

All  silently  creeping,  it  asks,  "  Is  he  sleeping — 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings?" 

Up  from  the  sea  there  floats  the  sob 

Of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  upon  the  shore 

As  though  they  were  groaning  in  anguish  and  moaning. 
Bemoaning  the  ship  that  shall  come  no  more. 

— Eugene  Field. 
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The  above  picture  shows  a   portion  of  the  interior  of  the  principal  room  of  the  Apple  River,  N.  S.,  School, 

with  blackboard  decorations  for  Empire  Day.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  Review's  pictures 

form   a    prominent    part    in    the    work,    which    was   done    in   colours. 


A  Little  Human  Clock. 
The  following  ingenious  device,  by  Annie  G. 
EngcU  and  Lillie  Lambom,  adapted  from  the 
Philaclelphia  Teacher,  may  be  made  an  interesting 
exercise  to  very  yoimg  children,  teaching  them 
direction  and  to  memorize  verses.  Five  sections 
of  the  clock  face  in  quarter  circles,  from  IX  to  XII. 
XI  to  I,  XII  to  III,  V  to  VII  and  VIII  to  XII, 
should  be  made  on  stiff  card  paper,  or  on  the  black- 
board, if  convenient  enough  to  suit  the  varying 
heights  of  the  children.  The  time  mentioned  in  the 
stanzas  to  be  heavily  lined  or  placed  in  coloured 
chalk.  The  exercise  may  also  fomi  a  recitation  for 
five  little  girls  or  boys : 

It's  very  hard  indeed  to  icarn  the  hours  the  clock  hands 

say, 
But  I  have  learned  to  count  a  few  in  such  a  pleasant  way. 
When  our  old  clock  holds  out  his  right,  and  points  his 

left  up  straight, 
I  know  it's  then  just  school  time,  and  so  I'm  never  late. 
(Child  facing  school,  right  hand  horizontal,  pointing  to 
IX,  left  hand  straight  up  pointing  to  XII). 

But  when  I  see  his  hands  reach  up,  till  both  look  just  like 

one, 
I'm  sure  the  closing  bell  will  ring,  for  dinner  and  for  fun. 
(Hands  folded  over  one  another  above  head  and  point- 
ing to  twelve). 


And  when  the  left  hand  reaches  out,  the  right  hand  point- 
ing high. 

The  big  girls  all  come  home  from  school,  and  then  the  time 
will  fly. 
(Right  hand  pointing  above  head  to  XLI,  left  hand  hori- 
zontal pointing  to  III,  or  IV,  if  it  is  the  regular  time  of 

school  closing). 

When  both  the  hands  are  pointing  down,  I  know  it's  time 
for  tea, 

I  know,  too,  by  the  hungry  place  away  inside  of  mel 
(Child  in  more  elevated  po.sition,  with  both  palms  press- 

Cil  together  pointing  downward  to   VI,  the  quarter  circle 

agreeing  with  clock  face). 

But  it  isn't  very  long  before  the)  hands  arc  pointing  so, 

(Right    hand    pointing    downward,    a    little    below    the 
horizontal,  to  VIII,  left  hand  pointing  overhead  to  twelve). 
Then  that's  the  end  of  all  the  day,  and  I  to  bed  must  go. 
Of  course  it's  much  more  clever  to  tell  all  times  of  day. 
But  I  am  such  a  little  child  I  tell  my  hours  this  way. 


Who's  seen  my  day  ? 
'Tis  gone  away. 
Nor  left  a  trace 
In  any  place. 
If  I  could  only  find 
Its  footfall  in  some  mind — • 
Some  spirit-waters  stirred 
By  wand  of  deed  or  word — 
I  should  not  stand  at  shadowy  eve. 
And  for  my  day  so  grieve  and  grieve. 
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'  Collecting  Seeds. 

Did  your'  children  ever    gather    a    col'ection    of 
seeds?    Mine  did  last  Autumn  and  it  awakened  so 

ft 

much  interest  among  the  little  ones  that  I  am  gomg 

to  tell  you  about  it. 

A  long  strip  of  dark  green  denim  was  prepared, 

about  eighteen  inches   in  width  and  the  length  of  

two  slates  of  blackboard.     John  and  James  he'ped     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  shown. 


The  ways  that  seeds  are  scattered  were  developed. 
The  three  common  ways  were  easily  drawn  from 
the  children. 

1  Perhaps  a  man  dropped  it  there. 

2  Perhaps  the  water  washed  it  there. 

3  Perhaps  a  bird  carried  it  there  in  its  bill. 

4  Perhaps  the  wind  carried  it  there. 
Likewise  the  diflferent  ways  that  seeds  are  pro- 


their  teacher  tack  it  up. 

"What's  it  for?"  said  John. 

"It's  to  pin  things  on,"  said  James. 

But  what  was  to  be  pinned  on  was  still  unsolved. 

Many  eyes  watched  her  that  night  after  school 
as  she  drew  a  long  oak  branch  on  the  board  at  the 
top  of  the  strip  and  the  little  squirrel  she  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  branch  seemed  to  them  capable  of 


really  eating  the  acorns  drawn  about  him  among  the      j^u^dock 
leaves. 

"I've  got  two  acorns  home  on  one  stem,."  said 
John.  "I'll  bring  'em  to  pin  on  the  cloth,"  seeming 
to  think  that  acorns  were  to  be  required  for  it. 

So,  in  the  moming,  John  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  acorns  pinned  on  the  cloth.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  the  teacher,  too,  to  get  what  she 
wanted  without  asking  for  it.  In  the  short  interval 
between  the  bells,  the  children  told  the  teacher  that 
the  acorn  was  the  seed  of  the  oak.  Oh,  yes,  they 
knew  other  things  that  had  seeds ;  sunflowers,  milk- 
weed, and  asters.  Every  child  was  going  to  find 
something  that  bore  a  seed,  by  the  afternoon  session. 
They  came  laden  with  pods  and  stems  and  branches 
anxious  to  demonstrate  each  particular  seed  with  a 
specimen.  They  rummaged  the  woods  and  fields 
in  the  days  that  followed  for  "things  that  had 
seeds."  Such  funny  seeds  the  boys  brought;  bur- 
docks, cockles,  etc. 

One  day,  Susan  brought  a  long  clematis  vine, 
covered  with  its  fuzzy  seeds,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  across  the  top  of  the  cloth.  It  was  a  crowning 
beauty. 

"So  many  things  never  went  to  seed  before,"  said 
Susian,  as  she  looked  at  the  vine  she  had  brought. 

The  name  of  each  seed  was  pinned  on  the  strip 
with  the  stem.  It  was  necessary  to  put  some  seed'4 
in  small  bottles.  Some,  such  as  the  apple,  pear, 
pine,  and  tomato,  were  ghied  to  thin  papers.  Before 
the  first  month  of  school  was  over,  the  strip  was 
covered  with  pods  and  stems.  The  flax-seed  was 
scattered  in  an  old  sponge,  and,  with  daily  moisture, 
soon  sprang  up — a  ball  of  glorious  green. 


"What  protected  the  bean  and  the  pea?" 
"The  pods." 

"What  surrounded  the  apple  and  pear  seeds?" 
"The  flesh  of  the  fruit  itself." 
"We  did  not  have  to  pin  on  the  burdock  James 
brought.     Why  ?" 

"Because  it  had  pins  of  its  own,"  said  one. 
Perhaps  the  children  will  have  to  be  told  that  the 


pms 


are    called    hooks. 


Develop    the 
'wings"  of  the 


"sails"    of    the    milkweed    and   the 
maple. 

The  seed  collection  added  much  beauty  to  the 
room,  besides  being  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the 
children.  They  were  taught  incidentally  much  that 
was  valuable  and  no  time  was  taken  from  the  regu- 
lar study  periods. — Adapted. — Nellie  I  Bartlett,  in 
Primary  Education. 


A  Riddle.  r 

I  have  a  head,  a  little  head 

That  you  could  scarcely  see ; 
But  I  have  a  mouth  much  bigger 

Than  my  head  could  ever  be. 

That  seems  impossible,  you  say; 

You  think  't  would  be  a  bother? 
Why,  no !     My  head  ia  at  one  end. 

My  mouth's  way  at  the  other. 

I  have  no  feet,  yet  I  can  run. 

And  pretty  fast,  'tis  said; 
The  funny  thitig  about  me  is, 

I  run  when  in  my  bed. 

I've  not  a  cent  in  all  the  world, 

I  seek  not  Fortune's,  ranks ; 
And  yet  it's  true  that,  though  so  poor, 

I  own  two  splendid  banks. 

I've  lots  of  "sand,"  yet  run  away; 

I'm  weak,  yet  "furnish  power;" 
No  hands  or  arms,  yet  my  embrace 

Would  kill  in  half  an  hour. 

You  think  I  am  some  fearful  thing, 

Ah,  you  begin  to  shiver ! 
Pray,  don't ;  for,  after  all,  you  know, 

I'm  only  jUst  a  river. 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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A  Song  of  Sixpenee. 

(Book  I,  page  94,  Nova  Scotian  Readers). 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  pocketful  of  rye; 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 

Baked  in  a  pie. 

When  the  pie  was  opened, 

The  birds  began  to  sing; 
Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  a  king? 

The  king  was  in  his  counting  house, 

Counting  out  his  money; 
The  queen  was  in  the  parlor, 

Eating  bread  and  honey. 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden. 

Hanging  out  the  clothes; 
When  down  came  a  blackbird  1 

And  nipped  off  her  nose. 

— Mother  Goose. 

Everyone,  of  course,  is  well  acquainted  with  tlii.s 
old  nursery  rhyme ;  but  those  who  are  also  familiar 
with  its  allegorical  significance  are  perhaps  not  so 
numerous. 

The  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  represent  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  bottom  of  the  pie  is  the 
world,  and  the  top  crust  is  the  sky.  The  opening 
of  the  pie  is  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  birds  begin 
to  sing.  The  King  is  the  sun,  and  the  gold  pieces 
that  slip  through  his  fingers  as  he  counts  are  the 
golden  sunbeams.  The  Queen  sitting  in  the  parlour 
is  the  moon,  and  the  honey  with  which  she  regales 
herself  is  the  moonlight.  The  maid  at  work  in  the 
garden,  and  the  clothes  she  hangs  out  are  the  clouds. 
The  bird  that  brings  a  tragic  end  to  the  song  by 
"  nipping  off  her  nose,"  is  the  sunset. — Selected  and 
adapted.  

Undoubtedly  love  of  approbation  is  the  strongest 
incentive  to  right  action  in  the  child,  and  teacher.s 
should  make  use  of  this  dominant  motive  power  in 
governing  and  in  securing  good  work.  But  the 
praise  should  not  be  given  to  the  individual  nor  to 
the  result  accomplished,  but  to  the  effort  put  forth. 
The  child  who  is  called  the  brightest  in  the  class 
becomes  proud  and  the  others  jealous.  It  often 
happens  in  the  early  days  of  school  life  that  the 
child  who  tries  hardest  is  far  from  having  the  best 
work,  because  this  same  child  may  have  more  diffi- 
culties, both  mental  and  physical,  to  overcome  than 
the  other  children.  If  praise  is  always  given  to  the 
effort  the  one  who  tries  will  be  encouraged  and 
eventually  will  get  on. — Selected. 


An  Oral  Test. 

How  many  of  the  following    questions    can    you 
answer  correctly : 

What  is  Telepheme? 

Is  Hongkong  a  city? 

What  was  the  Geneva  Bible? 

What  is  a  Swiss  Canton? 

What  are  Consols? 

How  is  Chauffeur  pronounced? 

What  is  a  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  ? 

What  is  a  Skew? 

What  is  Salvage? 

What  is  a  Statute  of, Limitations? 

You  may  not  be  sure  of  all  your  answers  and 
wish  to  know  if  you  are  right.  Consult  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,,  the  one  great  standard 
that  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions in  Language,  The  Trades,  -V'ts  and  Sciences, 
Geography,,  Biography,  Fiction,  Etc. 

This  reference  work  is  a  necessity  in  every  well 
equipped  school,  cultured  home,  and  modem  oflice. 
The  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  will  send  you  specimen  pages  upon  applica- 
tion. If  you  mention  this  journal  in  your  request, 
they  will  inclose  a  useful  set  of  coloured  maps, 
pocket  size.         

The  Autumn  Drawing  Lessons. 

Ask  children  to  buy    a   five-cent  box    of   colored 
chalky  and  to  bring  to  school  an  oak  leaf  or  maple 
leaf  pressed.     Let  the  children  lay  the  leaf  on  draw- 
ing paper  and  mark  around  it.     Then.,  placing  the 
leaf  beside  the  drawing,  colour  with  chalks  to  im- 
itate the  real  leaf,  rubbing  the  colours  into  the  paper 
and  blending  one  colour  into  another  with  a  tiny 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  or    better    still    an    artist's 
paper  stub  or  blender,   which  costs  one  cent  each. 
Draw  the  veins  over  the  coloured  leaf  with  a  darker 
shade,  then  cut  the  leaf   out    carefully    and    mount 
upon  black  cards ;  or  groups  of  them  may  be  mount- 
ed upon  black  cambric  and  stretched  across  one  side 
of  the  room,,  a  beautiful  decoration.     Every  leaf,  of 
course,  will  be  different  and  the  children  will  learn 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  tints  of  tlie  autumn  foliage. 

Another  day,  the  little  acorns  may  be  added  to  a 
stem  of  more  than  one  leaf.  One  day  have  ma])'c 
leaves;  another,  clover,  etc.;  to  which  the  beautiful 
red  buds  may  be  added,,  if  desired.  This  is  work 
that  all  i)U]m1s  in  any  grade  can  do.  and  is  a  lesson 
in  real  art,  even  though  so  simple.  — Selected  and 
adapted. 
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Tree  on  the  Hill, 

(Concert  recitation.) 
On  yonder  hill  there  stands  a  tree ; 
Tree  on  the  hill,  and  the  hill  stood  still. 

And  on  the  tree  there  was  a  branch; 

Branch  on  the  tree,  tree  on  the  hill,  and  the  hill  stood  still. 

And  on  the  branch  there  was  a  nest; 

Nest  on  the  branch,  branch  on  the  tree,  tree  on  the  hill, 
and  the  hill  stood  still. 

And  in  the  nest  there  was  an  egg; 

Egg  in  the  nest,  nest  on  the  branch,  branch  on  the  tree, 
tree  on  the  hill,  and  the  hill  stood  still. 

And  in;  the  egg  there  was  a  bird; 

Bird  in  the  egg,  egg  in  the  nest,  nest  in  the  branch,  branch 
on  the  tree,  tree  on  the  hill,  and  the  hill  stood  still. 

And  on  the  bird  there  was  a  feather ; 

Feather  on  the  bird,  bird  in  the  egg,  egg  in  the  nest,  nest 
on  the  branch,  branch  on  the  tree,  tree  on  the  hill, 
and  the  hill  stood  still.  — Selected. 


About  Spiders. 

Rightly  considered,  a  spider's  web  is  a  most  curi- 
ous, as  well  as  a  most  beautiful  thing.  The  majority 
of  children  suppose  that  the  spider's  web  is  pulled 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  that  the  little  insect  has  a 
large  reel  of  the  stuff  in  his  stomach,  and  that  he 
could  almost  instantly  add  feet,  yards,  or  rods,  to 
the  roll.  The  facts  are  that  the  spiders  have  a 
regular  spinning  machine,,  a  set  of  tiny  tubes,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  body,  and  that  the  threads  are  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  white,  sticky  fluid,  which 
hardens  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air. — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

One  day  I  was  left  at  home  alone;  and„  after  I 
was  tired  of  reading  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  I  caught 
a  spider  and  brought  him  into  the  house  to  play 
with. 

Welly  I  took  a  wash-basin  and  fastened  up  a 
stick  in  it  like  a  vessel's  mast,  and  then  poured  in 
water  enough  to  turn  the  mast  into  an  island  for  my 
spider^  whom  I  named  Crusoe,  and  put  him  on  the 
mast.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  cast  away,  he 
anxiously  commenced  running  around  to  find  the 
mainland.  He'd  scamper  down  the  mast  to  the 
water,  stick  out  a  foot,  get  it  wet<  shake  it,  run 
around  the  stick  and  try  the  other  side,  and  then 
run  back  to  the  top  again. 

Pretty  soon  it  became  a  serious  matter  to  Mr. 
Robinson  Crusoe„  and  he  sat  down  to  think  over  it. 


As  in  a  moment  he  acted  as  if  he  was  going  to 
shout  for  a  boat  and  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  be 
hungry,  I  put  treacle  on  the  stick.  A  fly  came,  but 
Crusoe  wasn't  hungry  for  flies  just  then.  He  was 
homesick  for  his  web  in  the  corner  of  the  woodshed. 
He  went  slowly  down  the  pole  to  the  water  and 
touched  it  all  around,  shaking  his  feet  like  pussy 
when  she  vrets  her  stockings  in  the  grass ;  and  sud- 
denly a  thought  appears  to  strike  him.  Up  he  went 
like  a  rocket  to  the  top,,  and  commenced  playing 
circus.  He  held  one  foot  in  the  air,  then  another, 
and  turned  around  two  or  three  times. 

He  got  excited  and  nearly  stood  on  his  head  be- 
fore I  found  out  what  he  knew,  and  that  was  this: 
that  the  draught  of  air  made  by  the  fire  would  carry 
a  line  ashore  on  which  he  could  escape  from  his 
desert  island.  He  pushed  out  a  web  that  went  float- 
ing in  the  air  until  it  caught  on  the  table.  Then  he 
hauled  on  the  rope  until  it  was  tight,,  struck  it 
several  times  to  see  if  it  were  strong  enough  to  hold 
him,  and  walked  ashore.  I  thought  he  had  earned 
his  liberty,  so  I  put  him  back  in  the  woodshed  again. 
— Hearth.  

The  month  when  sweet  apples  begin  to  turn  red, 
And  ripen  and  mellow  on  boughs  overhead, 
Morning  glories  have  climbed  to  the  top  window  ledge, 
And  goldenrod  waves  by  the  roadside  and  hedge. 

The  days  become  shorter  and  breezes  are  cool, 
And  little  folks  have  gone  back  to  school, 
For  vacation  is  over,  the  summer  has  gone, 
And  autumn  and  winter  are  now  coming  on. 

— Selected. 


Where  did  yesterday's  sunset  go 
When  it  faded  down  the  hills  so  slow — 
And  the  gold  grew  dim  and  the  purple  light 
Like  an  army  with  banners  passed  from  sight? 

Will  its  flush  go  into  the  goldenrod. 
Its  thrill  to  the  purple  aster's  nod. 
Its  crimson  flesh  the  maple  bough. 
And  the  autumn-glory  begin  from  now? 

—W.  C.  Gannett. 


Like  most  minister's  families,  they  were  not  ex- 
tensively blessed  with  this  world's  goods.  She, 
however,  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children  until  her 
father  explained  to  her  of  the  baby  sister  who  had 
come  in  the  night. 

"Well,"  she  said,,  after  due  thought,  "I  'spose  it's 
all  right,  papa,  but  there's  many  a  thing  we  needed 
worse." — Tlie  August  Delineator. 
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Little  Edwin,  aged  four,  playing  with  some  older 
boys,  heard  a  new  byword  for  the  ffrst  time. 
Running  to  his  father,  he  asked  him  if  "my  golly" 
was  a  bad  word.  His  father  said,  "It  is  a  rough 
word  and  I  would  not  use  it."  Looking  very 
thoughtful  for  a:  moment  Edwin  said,  ''I  wish  it 
wasn't  a  rough  word,,  for  I  would  just  love  to  say 
it!" — The  August  Delineator. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Now  that  Paul  Mauser  has  invented  a  twenty-five 
cartridge  magazine  for  his  rifle,  the  rifles  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  world  will  have  to  be  made  over. 

The  Congo  State  has  at  length  been  formally  taken  oyer 
by  the  Belgian  government,  and  is  no  longer  nominally  a 
free  state  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

It  is  stated  that  the  African  elephant  can  be  tamed  and 
made  to  perform  the  same  service  as  the  elephants  of  Asia, 
the  Congo  government  having  been  completely  successful 
in  the  training  of  elephants  from  Central  Africa. 

The  importation  of  rabbits,  foxes,  hares,  and  monkeys 
into  the  territory  of  Papua  (formerly  known  as  British 
New  Guinea),  is  strictly  prohibited.  This  new  territory  is 
making  rapid  progress  since  it  has  come  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Australia. 

While  the  Lapland  reindeer  that  were  brought  to  New- 
foundland last  year  came  through  the  winter  very  well,  a 
number  of  them  have  perished  during  the  hot  weather  of 
this  summer.  The  native  caribou,  the  same  animal  in  its 
wild  state,  escapes  the  summer  heat  by  retiring  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  keeps  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
during  the  day  time,  feeding  in  the  open  after  sunset. 

The  Courncr  de  I'Ouest,  a  French  paper  published  at 
Edmonton,  says :  "  The  time  has  come  when  every  French- 
Canadian  should  speak  English,  and  when  every  one  of  our 
English  compatriots  should  learn  French.  The  whole 
world  has  its  eyes  on  Canada  at  present,  and  a  union  of 
both  races  is  necessary  for  our  development  as  a  nation." 
Wheat  has  been  successfully  raised  at  Foi;t  Simpson,  five 
hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  the  naphtha  engine,  which 
we  have  regarded  as  a  modern  invention,  and  which  has 
but  recently  given  place  to  the  gasoline  engine  as  safer 
and  better,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians ;  and 
now  we  learn  that  a  new  hydraulic  apparatus,  the  principle 
of  which  was  known  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  to  give  us 
immense  power,  without  fuel  and  without  engines,  where- 
ever  water  with  a  fall  of  four  feet  can  be  supplied. 

They  are  talking  of  spelling  reform  in  France,  where 
they  have,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  need  of  it  as  we  have. 
But  there  the  proposed  new  forms  will  not  be  adopted  by 
a  httle  group  of  men  who  expect  others  to  follow  them. 
They  have  a  central  authority.  To  the  decisions  of  the 
Academy  all  will  bow,  no  matter  how  unwillingly.  The 
present  proposal  is  to  make  plurals  more  regular,  to  sub- 


stitute /,  t  and  r  for  ph^  th  and  rh,  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  double  consonants 
where  only  one  is  pronounced.  There  would  still  remain 
a  great  number  of  silent  letters ;  but  the  use  of  silent  let- 
ters in  French  words  is  more  or  less  uniform,  so  that  even 
a  foreigner  is  not  seriously  misled  by  them  in  the  matter 
of  pronunciation.  Once  before,  in  1742,  the  French  - 
Academy  made  a  sweeping  reform  in  spelling,  establishing 
a  new  standard  orthography  for  about  five  thousand  words. 
Testing  animal  origins  or  kinships  by  blood  analysis  is 
a  new  line  of  investigation  which  is  giving  some  remark- 
able results.  It  shows  that  the  hippopotamus  is  relate^  to 
the  pig,  and  the  walrus  to  the  horse ;  and  confirms  the  long 
recognized  relationship  between  birds  and  reptiles.  But 
it  does  not  connect  man  with  the  monkeys,  and  shows  only 
slight  traces  of  kinship  with  the  anthropoids.  , 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  damage  done  by  rats, 
mice  and  rabbits  aggregates  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

Magnalium,  a  new  alloy  of  aluminum  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  magnesium  and  other  metals,  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  pure  aluminum,  including  its  strength,  hard- 
nes.s,  and  resistance  to  oxidation,  and  it  can  be  more  easily 
worked. 

Sun-proof  clothing,  made  of  a  special  cloth,  white  on  the 
outside  and  red  on  the  reverse,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
use  of  British  officers  in  tropical  climates.  The  red  is  said 
to  prevent  sunstroke  and  other  ill  effects  of  intense  sum- 
mer heat. 

The  Germans  have  a  new  folding  boat  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  mounted  soldiers.  It  is  of  water-tight 
cloth,  the  cavalry  lances  serving  as  a  framework,  and  can 
be  put  together  in  a  few  minutes  when  needed  for  cross- 
ing a  stream.  One  boat  carries  sixteen  men,  with  their 
arms  and  saddles,  the  horses  swimming  alongside.  They 
have  also  a  new  explosive,  which  has  recently  been  tested 
with  sensational  results,  three  shells  exploded  by  electricity 
tearing  Krupp  armour  plates  to  pieces. 

A  costly  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  ozone  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  water  is  on  trial  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It 
is  believed  that  the  ozone  will  destroy  all  organic  matter 
in  the  water  and  kill  all  kinds  of  bacteria. 

The  eland,  or  South  African  elk,  now  probably  disappear- 
ing, is  to  be  domesticated,  and  will  probably  be  made  to 
perform  an  important  part  of  the  farm  work  in  Cape 
Colony,  experiments  having  shown  that  it  will  thrive  under 
the  new  conditions,  and  prove  docil-e  and  tractable. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  subterranean  river  flowing  through 
the  centre  of,  the  country  which  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
world.  At  least,  this  is  what  is  claimed  by  an  Australian 
scientist  who  has  estimated  its  volume.  His  name  is 
Mudd. 

The  Cunard  liner  ''  Lusitania "  has  made  a  record  trip 
across  the  ocean  at  an  average  speed  of  a  little  over 
twenty-five  knots  an  hour;  but  her  speed  was  exceeded  by 
the  battleship  "  Indomitable,"  in  which  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  came  to  Quebec,  that  made  the  return 
trip  from  land  to  land  at  an  average  speed  of  25.13  knots. 
When  volunteers  were  wanted  to  feed  the  furnaces,  the 
Prince  himself  was  among  them.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  men  on  board,  not  one  escaped,  or  wished  to 
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Dustless  Sweeping 


and  a  wholesome,  clean,  hard  floor,  are  not  only  possible  but  certain  in  schools 
where  the        
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*' Dustless  Brush  ^'  (Milwaukee) 

is  used  according  to  its  simple  directions,  and  the  teacher  or  trustee  who  dis- 
regards the  claims  of  this  brush  misses  a  definite  aid  to  schoolroom  health  and 
comfort 


This  perfect  brush  is  cheaper  than  corn  brooms  and  is  sent  anywhere  at  list  prices. 

It  is  also  sent,  wiUingly,   upon  approval,  to  almost  everybody 

If  you  dislike  dust,  write  no^v  for  special  booklet  on  schoolroom  sweeping  and 
other  circulars  and  testimonials  to 

A.  H.  CHIPMAN,     -     General  Agent, 


p.  O.   BOX  NO.  73. 


St,  John,  n.  b. 


escape,  his  share  of  the  hot  and  dirty  work.  And  her 
record  run  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  navies  of  the 
world  than  many  a  battle;  for  it  showed  that  a  new  type 
of  battleship,  had  been  evolved,  so  swift  and  strong  that  a 
whole  squadron  of  the  best  ships  afloat  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  against  her,  and  that  new  ships  of  war  must 
b?  built  according  to  this  new  standard. 

The  results  of  the  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea, 
in  which  over  three  hundred  vessels  of  the  British  navy 
were  engaged,  have  not  been  given  to  the  public ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  submarines  engaged  covered  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles  in  one  continuous  run. 

Several  notable  trials  of  airships  have  been  made  within 
the  last  month,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  that  by  Count  Zeppelin,  in  Ger- 
many. With  his  great  dirigible  balloon,  four  hundred 
feet  long,  he  made  a  successful  flight  from  Lake  Constance 
to  Basle,  and  thence  northward  towards  Frankfort,  intend- 
ing to  return  by  way  of  Metz  and  Stuttgart ;  but  at  Echtcr- 
dingen,  where  he  had  stopped  for  repairs,  his  airship  broke 
loose  from  its  fastenings  in  a  sudden  storm,  took  fire,  and 
was  burned.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  immediately 
raised  by  subscription  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  his 
work;  and  he  will  build  two  new  ships,  with  such  changes 
in  plan  as  he  thinks  desirable.  Secret  experiments  with 
military  balloons  are  being  made  in  Germany  also,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  England.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
favour  a  rigid  structure,  like  that  of  Count  Zeppelin,  the 
French  a  collapsible  balloon,  and  the  British  an  aeroplane. 


Forest  tires  have  made  terrible  devastation  in  some  parts 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  on  Vancouver  Island.  One  which  destroyed  the  town 
of  F'ernie  is  thought  to  have  been  set  by  anarchists  for  the 
purppse  of  liberating  five  of  their  number  who  were  in  jail 
at  that  place. 

Nova  Scotia  celebrated,  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  legis- 
l.-itive  government  in  the  province. 

Our  government  has  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  government  for  the  reservation  of  a  strip 
jf  land  sixty  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Canada-Alaska 
boundary  line ;  and  would  favoural.ly  consider  the  making 
of  a  similar  reservation  along  the  whole  of  the  international 
boundary  where  it  is  not  a  water  boundary. 

1  he  United  States  battleship  squadron  has  met  with 
cordial  reception  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  .\ustralia, 
and  great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Japanese 
for  its  reception  when  it  reaches  their  waters. 

Three  great  warships  now  under  construction  in  England 
for  Brazil  are  openly  said  to  be  needed  in  preparation  for 
a  war  with  the  Argentine  Republic  which  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

Morocco  is  still  disturbed  by  the  war  between  its  rival 
sultans,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  whom  is  reported 
to  have  won  a  victory  over  his  opponent. 

The  recent  assassination  of  the  KinK  |>f  Portugal  is  now 
attributed  to  a  society  called  the  Black  Cross,  having  i':s 
headquarters  in  New  York. 
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President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  has  broken  off  friendly 
relations  with  the  Netherlands.  As  he  was  already  in 
difficulties  with  France,  the  United  States  and  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  of  Colombia,  Holland  is  the  fourth  power 
with  which  he  seems  to  be  seeking  a  quarrel. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  not  only  granted  constitutional 
government,  but  has  offered  to  build  the  new  parliament 
houses  at  his  own  expense  if  the  country  cannot  afford  the 
cost. 

An  official  statement  has  been  issued  to  the  effect  that 
our  national  flag  is  the  Union  Jack,  and  that  all  British 
subjects  are  entitled  to  display  it  freely.  The  statement  is 
intended  to  set  at  rest  the  doubts  and  queries  which  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  the  national  flag  really 
is,  the  red  ensign  and  other  forms  of  the  flag  having  been 
suggested  as  proper  for  general  use  by  citizens  of  the 
empire.     All  such  suggestions  are  henceforth  null  and  void. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE:. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  21  st,  a  very  enjoy- 
able school  picnic  was  held  upon  the  adjoining  grounds  of 
Messrs.  S.  R.  Jones  and  Wardic  Brewer,  on  the  hill  over- 
looking the  C.  P.  R.  and  the  Keswick  River.  Besides  the 
school  children  of  Zealand  Station,  York  County,  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  parents  and  friends.  Four  swings 
were  well  patronized,  racing  and  various  other  amusements 
were  engaged  in,  and  prizes  were  competed  for.  An  excel- 


lent and  abundant  supper  was  served  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees ;  and  ample  justice  was  done  to  the  many  varieties 
of  dainties  provided.  The  day  being  very  favourable,  all 
appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  till  the  retiring  sun  suggested 
tliat  it  was  time  to  withdraw  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  results  of  the  examination  for  matriculation  and 
leaving  of  students  of  high  and  superior  schools  in  New 
Brunswick  were  announced  early  in  August.  Of  the  145 
candidates  who  entered,  very  few  failed,  and  the  examiners 
announce  that  the  results  were  the  best  ever  attained.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  students  who  gained  a 
place  in  the  first  division :  J.  Thaddy  Hebert,  Dorchester 
High  School;  Katherine  A.  Mackinnon,  Moncton  Grammar 
School ;  Dora  L.  Jones,  St.  John  Grammar  School ;  Helen 
G.  Kirk,  Sussex  Grammar  School ;  Earle  R.  MacNutt, 
Fredericton  Grammar  School ;  William  H.  Teed,  Rothesay 
College;  Hazel  Holder,  St.  John  Grammar  School;  Hazel 
S.  Doak,  Fredericton  Grammar  School ;  Jessie  W.  Currie, 
Campbellton  Grammar  School ;  Hazel  P.  Polly,  St.  Stephen 
High  School;  S.  Grace  Machum,  Fredericton  Grammar 
School ;  Warren  Loggie,  Chatham  Grammar  School ;  Ralph 
A.  Tapley,  Fredericton  Grammar  School;  H.  Reeves  Mun- 
roe,  Fredericton  Grammar  School;  Vincent  E.  Kelley, 
Fredericton  Grammar  School;  Greta  M.  Robinson,  St.  John 
Grammar  School. 

Arthur  Moxon,  Rhodes  scholar  for  Nova  Scotia  in  1906, 
a  graduate  of  Dalhousie,  has  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford 
University  with  first-class  honours  in  jurisprudence. 

Guy  J.   McAdam,  M.  A.,  the  principal  of  the    grammar 
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school  at  Andover,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  Harvard.  M.  R.  Tuttle,  B.  A.,  has,  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  position. 

Professor  VViibur  A.  Coit,  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Acadia 
University,  succeeding  Professor  Archibald.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  and  an  M.  A.  of  Harvard. 

Roy  D.  Crawford,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed)  principal  of 
the  school  at  Springhill,  N.  S. 

Miss  Katheryn  C.  McLcod,  principal  of  the  Kawaiahs 
Seminary,  Honolulu,  Hawaian  Islands,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Nova  Scotia  after  an  absence  of  seven  year<i. 

Mr.  Clarence  D.  Howe,  a  distinguished  graduate  in  civil 
engineering  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  the  civil  engineering  depart- 
ment of  Dalhousie  University. 

Of  719  candidates  for  admission  this  year  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School,  549  passed  the  entrance  exam- 
ination, with  66  in  first  class,  led  by  Arthur  H.  Mitchell, 
of  Campobello,  the  second  being  Arthur  J.  Kelly,  Oak 
Point,  K.  C. ;  301  in  second  class,  led  by  Vega  A.  Wilson, 
of  Hopewell  Cape,  Albert  County,  and  182  in  third  class. 

Abram  M.  Cronkhitc,  B.  A,,  of  Woodstock,  formerly 
principal  of  the   Bristol   school,   Carlcton   County,   N.    B., 


has  secured  a  situation  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
Manitoba. 

Dr.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  C.  E.,  president  of  the  Edge  Hill 
school,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  died  at  his  home  near  Windsor  in 
August  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  useful  and  active 
career  spent  in  the  performance  of  distinguished  public 
services. 

"  Herman  C.  Henderson,  an  instructor  in  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Milwaukee,  has  been  honoured  by  being 
selected  as  one  of  the  twelve  educators  who  will  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  exchange  of  teachers  between  this 
country  and  Prussia,  which  will  go  into  operation  in  Sep- 
tember. The  exchange  is  being  managed  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  A  large  number  of 
applications  was  received  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and 
tlu-  selcttion  of  Prof.  Henderson  is  looked  upon  as  a  high 
compliment." — Milwaukee   (Wis.),  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  spending  his  summer  vacation 
at  his  home  and  among  friends  in  New  Brunswick.  He 
expects  to  sail  for  Europe  early  in  September. 

The  new  Sussex,  N.  B.,  grammar  school  will  Ix;  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Monday,  September  7th 
(Labor  Day). 
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R.     H.     ARNOLD,     MANAGER 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interest  taken  in  Bands  of 
Mercy,  so  keen  in  our  schools  some  years  ago,  seems  to 
be   flagging.     A   stimulus   will   be   found   in   a   little   book 
called  "  Outline  Lessons  for  Bands  of  Mercy,"  written  by 
C.  E.  Symonds,  and  published  by  Skeffington  &  Son,  Lon- 
don.    The  scope  and  interest  of  the  book  are  wider  and 
deeper  than  might  be  guessed  from  the  title,  and  all  who 
have   the  care  of   children   will  find   the  lessons   valuable. 
The  author  says  in  the  introduction ;   "  It   should  be  dis- 
tinctly  understood   that   we   desire   to   teach   a  great   deal 
more  than  mere  kindness  to  animals.     We  wish  to  insist 
upon  justice  to  them,  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  as  an 
essential   part   of   a   religious   and   moral   life.     We   desire 
that  man  should   feel  the  full  extent  of  his  responsibility 
as  God's  '  viceroy  in  the  world.'     Nothing  tests    a    man's 
worth  so  surely  as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  authority 
— and   since   men   exercise   an   almost   unlimited   authority 
over    the   animal   world,    we   maintain   that   no   system    of 
education  is  complete  which  does  not  bring  home  to  them 
the   greatness   of   their    responsibility.     Religion,   unselfish- 
ness, self-control  and  moderation  must  always  be  made  the 
basis  of  our  work."     Accordingly,  the  book  opens  with  a 
lesson  on  power  and  its  right  use ;  then  follow  extremely 
practical  talks   about  horses,   dogs,   sheep,    and    the    care 
of  pets,  interesting  and  pointed,  and  free  from  exaggera- 
tion and  sentimentality.     The  lessons  on  the  laws  relating 
to  animals  and  the  growth  of  kindness  would  make  valu- 
able supplementary  history  lessons.     There  are  also  more 
definite   religious  teachings,   intended  primarily   for  people 
of  the  English   church.     The   Rkvikw  takes  f-eat  pleasure 
in  cordially  commending  this  little  book  to  tlie  notice  of 
parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  dfficers  and  promoters 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 


The  Review  has  noticed  heretofore  one  of  the  volumes 
of  English  History,  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources. 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  series,  dealing  with  events  and 
people  of  the  period  from  1485  to  1603,  is  now  at  hand. 
It  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  preceding  volumes. 
Ihe  chapters  on  the  destructure  of  the  Armada  and  on 
English  domestic  hfe,  the  former  from  Hakluyt's  Voyages 
and  the  latter  from  Holinshed's  chronicle  are,  with  other 
extracts,  especially  valuable  to  the  student  of  contemporary 
history.  The  excellence  of  the  illustrations  and  text  are 
noteworthy  features.  (Cloth,  pages  154,  pfice  2s.  6d. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 


RECENT  MAGAZINES. 

Alfred  Austin,  the  English  Poet  Laureate,  writes  so  little 
now,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  that  his  essay  on  Dante's 
Poetic  Conception  of  Women,  which  The  Living  Age  for 
August  15th  re-prints  from  The  Fortnightly,  will  be  read 
with  special  interest.  That  trenchant  and  singularly  well- 
informed  writer  who  hides  his  identity  under  the  pen-name 
France  and  Russia  in  an  article  which  The  Living  Age  for 
France  and  Russia  in  an  article  which  The  Living  Tge  for 
August  22nd  re-prints  from  The  Fortnightly. 

Nearly  all  the  Choutauguan  for  August  is  taken  up  with 
A  Reading  Journey  through  Switzerland.  If  one  cannot 
visit  a  country  for  one's  self,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  read 
a  graphic  account  of  the  land  and  its  people,  its  scenery, 
historj',  illustrated  with  a  fine  series  of  photographs.  This 
is  well  done  by  the  writer  in  the  Cliautauquan.  To  make 
the  article  more  valuable  from  an  educational  point  of  view- 
review  questions,  a  list  of  proper  names  correctly  pro- 
nounced, suggestive  programmes  for  clubs  are  inserted. 
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It  is  gratifying- to  leain  that  the  school  of  forestry 
recently  established  by  the  University  of  New 
Bninswick  is  likely  to  be  successful  and  have  a  far 
reaching  influence  on  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  province.  Quite  a  large  nuinber  of  students 
have  enteretl  for  the  course  and  Professor  Miller  has 
the  opportunity  nf  doing  a  great  and  useful  work 
in  his  new  department. 


Air.  Shaw  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  readers  of 
the  Review  for  his  clear  argument  in  this  number 
on  what  may  properly  be  regarded  as  "culture"  sub- 
jects. Surely  he  is  right.  If  not  the  pages  of  the 
Review  are  open  to  those  who  can  successfully 
refute  his  arguments.  "Culture  is  a  product  of 
efficient  teaching  whatever  the  subject  may  be." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  large  number  of 
students  crowding  into  our  colleges  in  the  maritime 
provinces  at  their  reopening  after  the  summer 
vacation.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  many 
of  those  seeking  the  higher  education  are  teachers, 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  present  attainments  but 
are  striving  for  that  culture  and  discipline  which  a 
good  university  affords.  If  a  university  were  cre- 
ated for  the  sole  purpose  of  better  fitting  teachers 
for  their  work  it  would  amply  justify  its  existence. 
Teachers  trained  in  these  higher  institutions  of 
learning  have  higher  ideals  and  a  broader  outlook 
on  life.  They  who  have  themselves  drunk  deep  of 
the  wellspring  of  learning  can  luake  others  thirst, 
as  did  those  great  teachers  of  the  early  universities 
who  kindled  afresh  the  light  of  learning  after  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ' 


City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York, 
think  that  the  usefulness,  from  a  moral  and  hy- 
gienic point  of  view,  of  the  Carnegie  Libraries  is 
small  compared  with  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  the  benevolence  of  him  who  shall  In- 
crease the  nuinbcr  of  jjublic  school  baths.  He  knew 
of  no  better  way  for  philanthropisits  to  promote  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, their  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  than  to 
instal  baths  in  all  school  buildings  in  the  poorer 
neighborhoods."  .\nd  he  might  add  their  .safety.  To 
teach  a  boy  to  swiin  and  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
water  would  go  far  to  decrease  the  long  list  of 
drowning  accidents  from  year  to  year. 
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William  Crocket,  LL.D. 

The  Review  Supplement  for  this  month  contains 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Crocket,  so  long  a 
familiar  figure  in  educational  circles  in  New 
Brunswick.  Two  years  ago  when  Dr.  Crocket  re- 
tired from  the  principalship  of  the  Normal  School 
the  teachers,  assembled  in  the  Provincial  Institute, 
placed  on  record  their  "grateful  appreciation  of  his 
labours  and  successes  as  an  administrator  of  our  free 
school  system  and  as  principal  of  our  Normal 
School  for  many  years,  and  their  admiration  for  the 
manly  and  Christian  qualities  that  have  adorned  his 
life." 

Premier  Tweedie  (now  the  Lieutentant-governor 
of  the  province)  in  enclosing  to  Dr.  Crocket  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  education  in  re- 
lation to  his  retirement  said:  "Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  that  after  your  long  and 
useful  services  in  the  department  of  education  you 
are  retiring  with  the  respect  and  honour  due  to  a 
life  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education." 

Dr.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Toronto  has  said  of  Dr. 
Crocket :  "In  his  adopted  country  he  has  given  un- 
stinted the  single-hearted  service  of  his  life,  and  his 
course  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  educational 
triumphs  absolutely  unique  *****  Here 
he  has  shown  himself  a  master  ever  since,  a  teacher 
of  teachers  equal  to  all  occasions  and  winning  con- 
fidence as  well  as  respect  from  all  who  have  taken 
him  as  their  guide." 

Grateful  tributes  from  grateful  students !  And 
in  his  declining  years  he  has  the  happy  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  impressed  the  educational  life  of 
his  country  as  few  have  been  permitted  to  do.  Three 
times  principal  of  the  Normal  School — once  at 
Chatham,  which  town  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  his 
vigorous  early  manhood,  and  twice  at  Fredericton 
during  his  riper  years — with  intervals  spent  as 
superintendent  of  education  in  this  province  and  as 
professor  of  classical  languages  at  Morin  College, 
Quebec,  he  has  been  a  part  of  our  educational 
growth  for  the  past  half  century.  Exact  in  his 
scholarship  and  his  methods  of  teaching,obeying  the 
dictates  of  an  orderly  mind  and  a  well  balanced 
judgment,  and  ever  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
justice,  there  is  little  wonder  that  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  old  pupils  and  associates  who  from  far 
and  near  wish  for  him  and  the  companion  of  his  life 
the  solace  of  a  happy  age. 


To  Whom  Belongs  the  Glory. 

A  British  writer  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly  says — and 
apparently  the  weight  of  proof  is  with  his  state- 
ment— that  the  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Quebec 
in  1759  originated  in  the  brain  of  one  of  his  briga- 
dier-generals, Col.  George  Townshend. 

But  though  Townshend,  in  all  probability,  sup- 
plied the  strategy,  no  one  in  the  forte  save  Wolfe 
could  have  carried  it  out  so  successfully.  He  was 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  little  army  turned,  the 
genius  which  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  private 
soldiers  and  moulded  them  into  such  a  terrible 
fighting  machine.  When  we  read  "of  that  army, 
marshalled  in  the  darkness  and  carried  silently  up 
the  midnight  river — of  those  rocks  scaled  by  the  in- 
trepid leader  and  his  troops,"  it  is  only  natural  per- 
haps that  the  greater  part  of  our  admiration  and 
gratitude  should  go  out  to  Wolfe  ;  but  let  us  do 
justice  to  George  Townshend,  but  for  whose  brain 
no  battle  would  have  been  fought. 


The  Value  of  Neatness. 

Personal  appearance  goes  a  long  way  in  the 
schoolroom.  Children  are  unreserved  little  ad- 
mirers of  whatever  in  their  elders  catches  their 
fancy,  and  little  girls,  at  least,  are  apt  copyists.  One 
calls  to  mind  a  teacher  of  years  ago,  whom  one 
adored  for  her  soft,  glossy  hair,  her  white  hands  and 
beautifully  kept  nails,  and  her  pretty  dresses.  Her 
every  word  of  admonition  or  reproof  carried  weight, 
and  how  one  laboured  to  keep  one's  own  rebellious 
locks  in  order,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  might  be,  ink 
stains  and  rents  of  one's  pink  and  lilac  calico  frocks ! 

One  city  teacher,  who  manages  to  be  always  per- 
fectly "  groomed,"  and  very  becomingly — albeit,  in- 
expensively—dressed, says  that  she  finds  it  pays  in 
every  way  to  try  to  look  her  best,  and  use  her  most 
charming  manner  day  by  day  in  the  schoolroom. 
Her  class  certainly  comprises  some  of  the  neatest 
children  in  the  school,  and  the  effect  extends  even 
to  the  classroom.  Careless  or  untidy  new-comers 
are  not  long  in  being  impressed  by  the  general 
atmosphere.  "  The  children,"  says  this  teacher, 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  try  to  look  nice  for  their 
sakes.  Moreover,  when  I  look  well  I  feel  better  and 
I  can  teach  better.  And  those  little  matters  like 
polished  finger  nails  and  waved  hair  make  those 
youngsters  think  that  I  am  somebody  special,  and 
thev  treat  me  with  consideration." 
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October  Skies. 

If  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  on  any 
clear  October  evening  get  a  few  of  your  oldest 
scholars  together  in  some  place,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, where  you  can  command  a  view  of  the  -kies. 
If  you  know  a  few  of  the  chief  constellations  and 
some  of  the  brightest  stars,  which  of  course  you  do, 
you  can  make  the  minutes  so  interesting  to  those 
young  people  that  they  will  want  to  meet  again,  and 
will  be  anxious  to  tell  other  people  what  you  and 
they  found  out  about  starland.  If  you  can  obtain 
the  loan  of  a  field  or  opera  glass,  it  will  be  an  ud- 
vantage,  although  it  will  be  better  to  depend  on  the 
unaided  eye  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Double    Stars. 

Do  you  know  any  double  stars?  The  middle  star, 
Mizar,  in  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper  has  a 
minute  companion,  named  Alcor,  almost  touching 
it.    This  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Pick  out  the  bright  bluish  star  called  Lyra  in  the 
constellation  of  the  same  name,  now  sloping  from 
the  zenith,  in  the  early  evening,  towards  the  west. 
Above  it  are  two  faint  stars  forming  with  Lyra  an 
equilateral  triangle.  The  one  just  above  Lyra,  on 
the  right,  is  a  beautiful  double,  but  it  will  require  a 
glass  to  see  it. 

From  Lyra  draw  a  line  through  Altair  (you 
know  the  bright  star  Altair  which  lies  nearly  equi- 
distant from  two  stars,  one  above  and  one  below  it). 
and  continue  it  twenty-three  degrees  farther  to  :hc 
two  stars  in  the  head  of  the  constellation  Capri- 
comus,  (you  know  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  pointers  in  the  Dipper  is  five  degrees,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  measuring  about  four 
and  a  half  times  that  space,  or  twenty-three  de- 
grees.) Of  the  two  faint  stars  one  is  double.  The 
double  star  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  though 
not  with  the  same  ease  as  the  double  in  the  handle 
of  the  Dipper. 

When  you  have  found  these  you  may  look  for 
other  double  stars,  and  perhaps  someone  will  tell  the 
Review  where  they  may  be  found. 

The  Planets. 
Where  are  the  planets  that  we  see  sometimes  in 
the  West  ?  Saturn  is  in  the  South-east,,  in  the  even- 
ing sky,  but  nearly  all  of  the  others  are  in  the  East 
and  you  need  to  get  up  before  daylight  to  see  them. 
It  will  repay  you  to  do  so.  Venus  is  a  morning  star, 
rising  more  than  three  hours  before  the  Sun,  and  so 


brilliant  that  it  may  be  seen  during  the  daytime,  if 
we  can  catch  it  before  sunrise  and  keep  trace  of  it. 
Jupiter  is  also  a  morning  star,  not  so  bright  as 
Venus.  On  October  13th  these  two  planets  will  be 
about  half  a  degree  apart.  After  that  date  they 
rapidly  separate,  Venus  passing  to  the  east  of 
Jupiter,  to  disappear  after  a  few  months  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  afterwards  to  reappear  in  late  winter  as 
evening  star.  Mars,  the  red  planet,  that  we  were 
talking  about  last  season  when  it  was  evening  star 
and  wondering  whether  it  is  inhabited,  as  some  as- 
tronomers think,  is  now  a  morning  star,  risins: 
about  two  hours  before  the  sun. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson 

At  the  time  when  the  poet  Caedmon  lived,  the 
English  people  who  had  come  over  the  North 
Sea  were  firmly  settled  in  England  and  were 
learning  Christianity.  Many  good  men  went 
about  to  the  wildest  and  most  distant  parts 
of  the  island  as  missionaries,  teaching  those 
who  were  still  heathens.  Others  went  to  live 
in  monasteries  or  abbeys,  where  they  could 
give  their  time  to  prayer,  and  study  of  holy 
things.  In  the  monasteries  also,  the  monks  busied 
themselves  in  making  copies  of  the  scriptures,  for  in 
those  days,  as  you  know,  there  was  no  printing. 
These  written  books  were  very  precious,  but  as  they 
were  nearly  all  in  Latin,  only  learned  people  could 
read  them.  Indeed  very  few  people,  except  the 
clergy,  could  read  at  all,  even  their  own  language, 
and  they  had  to  be  taught  in  other  ways  than  from 
books. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  monasteries 
was  the  Abbey  at  Whitby,  on  the  high  rocky  shore 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  Abbess,  Hilda,  was  a  niece 
of  King  Edwin,  and  so  learned  and  good  that  even 
princes  and  bishops  went  to  her  for  advice.  She 
ruled  her  abbey  wisely,  and  the  scriptures  were  so 
diligently  studied  there  that  it  was  a  training  place 
for  good  men  and  women  who  wished  to  give  them- 
selves to  teaching  and  good  works. 

But  the  most  famous  man  who  lived  at  Whitby 
was  not  a  priest  or  a  scholar,  but  only  a  cowherd. 
His  name  was  Caedmon,  aird  he  took  care  of  the 
cattle  on  one  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery. Most  of  the  people  there  knew  how  to  make 
verses,  and  sing  them  to  the  music  of  a  harp, 
but  Caedmon  had  never  learned  this  art;  so  when 
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at  feasts,  the  harp  was  passed  from  one  to  another 
that  they  might  sing  in  turn,  as  he  saw  it  coming 
towards  him,  he  would  go  away  from  the  table. 

One  night  when  he  had  done  this,  he  went  out  to 
the  stable  where  his  cattle  were,  and  when  he  had 
cared  for  them  he  went  to  sleep.  In  his  sleep  he 
saw  One  standing  by  him,  who  said,  "Caedmon,sing 
me  something."  Caedmon  answered.  "I  cannot  sing, 
and  that  is  why  I  left  the  feast  and  came  out  here, 
because  I  could  not  sing."  Then  He  who  spoke  to 
him  said :  "Nevertheless,  you  shall  sing  songs  to 
Me."  "What  must  I  sing?"  asked  Caedmon.  "Sing 
about  the  beginning  of  creation,"  replied  the  other. 
Then  Caedmon  began  to  sing,  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  words  that  he  sang  were  something  like  these: 
"Now  we  must  praise  the  Maker  of  the  heavenly 
Kingdom,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  Glory.  He  it  was, 
the  Eternal  God,  who  was  the  author  of  all  wonder- 
ful works.  He  is  the  Almighty  Guardian  of  all 
men,  and  He  made  first  the  heavens  to  be  the  cover- 
ing of  their  dwelling  places,  and  next  the  earth." 

When  Caedmon  woke,  he  remembered  the  words 
which  he  had  sung  in  his  dream,  and  he  went  on 
making  more  verses  like  them,  in  words  worthy  to 
sing  the  praise  of  God.  In  the  morning  he  went  to 
his  master  and  told  him  of  the  new  power  that  had 
been  given  to  him.  He  was  taken  before  the  abbess, 
and  he  told  his  dream  and  repeated  his  verses  to  her 
and  to  the  learned  men  who  were  with  her.  When 
they  heard  him,  they  all  said  that  God  had  given 
him  the  gift  of  song ;  and  they  read  and  explained 
to  him  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  telling  him  to  turn 
it  into  verse,  if  he  could.  The  next  day  he  brought 
the  passage  they  had  given  him  turned  into  excell- 
ent English  verse. 

Then  the  Abbess  was  very  glad,  and  she  ordered 
Caedmon  to  leave  his  cattle,  and  to  come  into  the 
monastery  and  be  one  of  the  brothers.  And  there 
he  learned  all  the  sacred  history,  and  studying  it 
and  meditating  over  it,  made  such  beautiful  verses 
about  it,  and  sang  them  so  sweetly,  that  his  teachers 
in  their  turn  learned  from  him.  He  sang  about  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man ;  all  the  history  in 
the  book  of  Genesis ;  the  coming  out  of  Egypt  of 
the  children  of  Israel  and  their  entrance  into  the 
promised  land,  and  many  other  stories  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Also,  he  sang  about  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour,  and  His  Death  and  Resurrection ;  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Apostles.     He  made  other  songs,  too,  about  God's 


mercy  and  justice,  about  heaven  and  hell,  and  the 
judgment  day.  All  these  songs  he  made  in  English 
so  that  the  unlearned  people  could  understand  them. 
And  in  everything  that  he  sang  he  tried  to  persuade 
men  to  turn  away  from  sin,  to  love  what  was  holy, 
and  to  try  to,  lead  good  lives.  And  many  men 
learned  by  his  songs  to  hate  evil,  and  desire  good- 
ness. He  is  the  first  English  poet  who  sang  of  holy 
things. 

Others  of  the  English  nation  after  him,  says  an  old 
history  writer,  tried  to  compose  religious  poems,  but 
none  could  equal  him,  for  he  learned  not  the  art  of 
poetry  from  man,  but  by  God's  grace  he  received  the 
free  gift  of  song. 

Caedmon  died  about  the  year  680.  "He  made  a 
fair  ending  of  his  life,"  says  the  old  historian.  He 
was  ill  for  a  fortnight,  but  went  about  all  the  time, 
so  that  no  one  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  But 
one  evening  he  asked  to  have  a  bed  ready  for  him 
in  the  house  where  people  were  taken  when  they 
were  dying.  After  he  lay  down,  he  talked  happily 
with  his  friends ;  after  midnight  he  asked  to  be 
given  the  Holy  Communion.  Then  he  asked  every- 
one present  if  they  were  in  charity  with  him.  They 
said  that  they  were,  and  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion. He  answered.  "I  am  in  charity,  my  children, 
with  all  the  servants  of  God."  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  how  near  the  time  was  when  the  brothers 
should  wake  to  sing  praises  to  God.  They  said: 
"It  is  not  far  off."  He  said:  "It  is  well,  let  us  wait 
for  that  hour".  And  with  holy  words  on  his  lips,  he 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which  he  never  woke. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  we  read  in  the  story  of  his 
life,  that  as  he  had  served  the  Lord  with  a  simple  and 
pure  mind,  and  quiet  devotion,  so  he  now  departed 
to  behold  His  presence,  leaving  the  world  by  a  quiet 
death;  and  that  tongue,  which  had  uttered  so  many 
wholesome  words  in  praise  of  the  Creator,  spoke  its 
last  words  also  in   His  praise. 


Thanksgiving  Day  this  year  will  be  on  Monday, 
November  9th,  King  Edward's  Birthday.  Every 
teacher  ought,  as  Thanksgiving  day  approaches,  to 
draw  some  special  attention  to  it.  Tell  the  pupils 
stories  of  the  day  and  how  it  was  observed  in  the 
past.  Teach  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm.  Have  short 
reading  from  poems  and  prose  on  the  thought  of 
thanksgiving.  Show  how  dependent  we  are  on  the 
summer's  abundance  for  a  supply  for  winter. 
Display,  and  have  short  talks  upon,  the  principal 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  autumn.  Have  small 
bunches  of  grasses,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains, 
neatly  tied  and  hung  about  the  room, 
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Nature  Study  Class.— VIII. 

By  Wm.  H.  Moore. 
You  say  it  is  chilly  and  we  will  have  to  get  out  our 
furs  to  wear  when  we  go  out  at  evening  now.  Have 
you  ever  thought  much  about  the  original  wearers 
of  our  furs?  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention 
to  such  questions  as:  How  many  fur  bearing 
animals  have  we  in  the  Maritime  provinces  ?  Is  the 
supply  limited?  Are  the  animals  beneficial  or  in- 
jurious to  the  husbandman?  It's  surprising  how 
little  we  know  of  the  life  histories  of  our  fur- 
bearers. 

Our  fur-bearers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
as  the  squirrels  were  classed  in  the  September 
Review,  viz.,  hardy  and  half  hardy,  or  those  which 
are  active  thrpughout  the  whole  year,  and  those 
which  den  up  or  hibernate  during  the  cold  season. 
They  may  also  be  properly  classed  as  carnivorous, 
and  rodents.  These  two  ways  of  classification 
overlap  each  other,  and  we  have  hibernating  carni- 
vors,  and  active  rodents.  Another  classification 
would  put  them  in  two  groups,  plantigrade,  and 
digitigrade. 

The  plantigrades,  or  those  which  when  walking 
place  the  whole  foot  upon  the  ground,  are  with  us 
only  half  hardy  and  include  the  bear,  raccoon,  and 
skunk.  These  are  carnivorous,  and  the  porcupine 
which  also  ])laces  the  whole  foot  upon  the  ground 
when  walking  is  a  rodent.  But  the  fur  of  the  por- 
cupine is  not  suitable  for  the  trousseau  of  other 
animals.  The  hind  feet  of  the  muskrat  and  beaver 
are  fully  walked  upon,  but  are  more  especially 
adapted  for  swimming.  Perhaps  the  fur  bearing 
animal  with  which  most  of  you  are  best  acquainted 
in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  skunk.  The  fur  of 
this  animal  is  made  into  boas,  muflFs,  collars,  etc., 
and  is  known  to  the  trade  as  alaskan  sable  when  of 
prime  quality.  That  however  will  not  concern  us 
greatly  at  present  for  there  are  other  things  of 
interest  in  connection  with  this  animal.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  when  disturbed  hastily  put  up  their 
white  flag  (the  tail  which  has  more  or  less  white 
hair  on  it)  and  is  a  signal  of  distress  ;  distress  to 
the  offending  party  through  the  olfactory  nerves. 

'This  animal  seems  to  have  no  fear  of  any  enemy, 
and  apparently  thinks  it  has  equal  rights  either  in 
the  city  or  country.  Its  home  may  be  in  sonic 
hollow  log,  a  burrow  in  the  earth,  or  under  build- 
ings or  hay  stacks. 

The  young  produced  at  one  time  may  number 
from  four  to  fourteen,  and  are  born  in  the  months 


of  May  and  June.  Very'  heavy  is  the  drain  upon 
young  bird  life  in  the  vicinity  of  one  ci 
these  large  families,  for  the  old  female 
is  a  keen  hunter  of  wild  and  domestic 
birds,  that  nest  near  by.  Later  in  the 
season  creeping  things  comprise  the  bill  of  fare.  In 
the  autumn  months,  crickets  and  locusts  are  secured 
in  goodly  numbers  the  crickets  being  caught  in 
their  nightly  place  of  rest  under  stones  and  sticks 
or  brush,  which  are  deftly  overturned.  In  late  fall 
fully  a  half  inch  of  fat  forms  underneath  the  skin 
of  these  animals.  Such  is  their  condition  when  they 
go  into  winter  quarters.  Two  may  occupy  the  same 
den,  sometimes  coming  out  on  foraging  expedi- 
tions during  thaws  in  winter  time.  We  have  known 
one  of  the  pair  to  get  caught  in  a  traj)  and  be  eaten 
by  its  mate. 

The  raccoon's  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
skunk,  but  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  latter  is  added 
grains  of  various  kinds  while  in  the  milk  stage,  or 
while  the  kernels  are  forming,  and  fresh  water 
clams  are  a  favorite  article  of  diet.  The  'coons  are 
rather  more  sociable  among  themselves  and  fre- 
quently hibernate  together,  as  many  as  a  half  dozen 
in  one  den.  This  number  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
a  female  and  her  cubs  that  have  been  spared  to  live 
that  long.  The  old  males  evidently  keep  "  bach- 
elor's hall"  through  the  winter.  The  raccoon  does 
not  breed  so  profusely  as  docs  the  skunk,  and  six  is 
the  greatest  number  we  know  of  in  one  litter.  It  is 
when  the  'coons  get  into  a  field  of  grain  that  they 
do  much  damage,  not  by  the  amount  of  grain  eaten 
but  by  rolling  down  the  stalks  so  Hat  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  if  not  impossible  job  to  cut  it.  They 
do  great  damage  in  some  corn  fields  by  climbing  the 
stalks  and  destroying  the  corn.  The  su])ply  of 
skunks  and  raccoons  is  more  than  sufficient  for  any 
demands  required  of  them  through  the  warm 
months. 

The  bear  was  formerly  a  much  dreaded  animal. 
At  present  it  usually  haunts  the  dense  forests  and 
seldom  does  any  damage  to  farm  cro])s  or  animals. 
In  districts  where  big  game  is  ])lentiful,  they  get  a 
goodly  allowance  of  food  from  carcases  left  by 
sportsmen,  and  by  catching  the  young  of  the  moose, 
caribou  and  deer.  They  feed  largely  ujjon  berries 
and  nuts  in  their  season. 

The  bear  is  not  even  so  prolific  a  breeder  as  the 

raccoon,  as  only  from  one  to  three  xomig  are  born 

at   one  imie,  and   trappers   say  that   the  young   are 

only  produced  each  alternate  year. 

The  winter  den  of  the  bear  may  be  under  fallen 
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trees,  in  cavities  formed  by  upturned  roots,  or 
among  caves  in  rocks,  where  leaves  and  brush  are 
gathered,  and  form  a  dry  comfortable  abode.  A 
bear's  sense  of  smell  and  hearing  are  very  delicate 
so  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  is  met  with  in  the 
woods. 

Two  other  of  our  fur-bearing  wild  animals,  the 
identity  of  which  seems  to  be  confusing  to  many, 
are  the  Canada  and  bay  lynxes.  Many,  many  times 
we  have  been  asked  if  a  lynx,  a  lucifee,  wild-cat, 
bob-cat  or  indian  devil  is  all  the  same  animal  ;  if 
not  the  same,  what  difference  is  there  ? 

We  have  two  species  of  lynx,  the  Canada  (Lynx 
canadensis)  and  the  bay  (Lynx  rufus).  Large 
specimens  of  the  former  have  been  known  to  weigh 
thirty  pounds.  The  colour  is  light  gray,  a  tuft  or 
pencil  of  black  hair  on  the  ear  tips,  and  perceptible 
growths  of  whiskers  on  the  junction  of  jaw  and 
necli.  The  feet  are  very  large  and  hairy.  Even  the 
soles  are  protected  with  a  covering  of  soft  fur ; 
beautiful  yellow  eyes  with  vertical  pupil  (when 
contracted)  instead  of  horizontal  as  we  see  in  some 
mounted  specimens.  The  fur  is  of  good  quality 
when  prime.  The  bay  lynx  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  a  rufus  colour.  In  weight  they  average  a  few 
pounds  lighter  than  the  Canada.  They  have  the 
black  ear  tufts  and  side  whiskers  similar  to  the 
other  species,  but  the  feet  are  small,  round,  and  with 
the  soles  bare.  The  fur  is  of  very  poor  quality  and 
is  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  fur. 

The  Canada  lynx  is  known  as  lucifee — this  name 
being  a  corruption  of  the  French  loup  cervier  which 
mearns  deer  wolf — loup  garou,  and  lynx.  The  bay 
lynx  is  termed  bob-cat,  wild-cat,  lucifee  and  indian 
devil.  Both  species  have  short  tails,  a  character- 
istic of  the  lynx  family,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  true  cats. 

The  lynxes  are  destructive  to  deer,  bears  and 
birds.  The  number  of  young  produced  at  one  birth 
is  from  three  to  six. 


Suggestions  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Nature  Lessons. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  teachers  that  one  meets  in 
the  country  school  will  tell  you  that  they  are  waiting 
until  spring  comes  before  they  begin  Nature  Study 
the  fact  is  that  Autumn  and  Winter  supply  mater- 
ial for  observation  that  is  intensely  interesting  to 
every  normal  child. 

A  few  days  ago  in  a  country  school  I  heard  a 
fifth  grade  read  the  lesson  on  the  Red  Squirrel,  by 
R.  R.  McLeod.  On  questioniirj;  the  children  I  found 


that  there  was  not  one  who  had  ever  examined  the 
pine  cones  to  which  the  author  was  referring. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  lost  for  a  real  Nature 
Lesson.  The  next  day  I  called  for  the  same  lesson 
in  another  school,  and  found  that  the  children  knew 
more  about  the  cones  from  their  own  observation 
than  I  did.  Opportunities  like  this  are  staring  some 
teachers  in  the  face  every  day,  and  they  will  not  see 
them. 

Or,  again,  why  not  get  the  children  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  Heavens  ?  Every  teacher  knows  a 
few  of  the  constellations.  Make  a  diagram  of  one 
of  them,  the  Great  Bear  (big  dipper)  for  example, 
and  have  the  children  copy  it  on  paper  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  giltpaper  stars.  Explain  to  them  how 
to  find  the  North  Star.  Most  children  will  have  no 
diificulty  in  using  the  diagram  on  the  first  clear 
evening.  Try  a  few  more  constellations  in  the  same 
way.  Work  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  a  little  en- 
thusiasm will  do  much  to  awaken  in  the  children  a 
desire  to  learn  more  about  the  wonders  of  the 
Heavens. 

Suppose  you  have  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  in 
a  small  miscellaneous  school.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  Physics  Primer  is  studied  in  the  9th 
grade.  Why  may  not  a  little  experimental  work  be 
constantly  going  on,  in  which  these  three  grades,  at 
least  can  take  a  part?  For  example  the  expansion 
of  water  in  freezing  may  be  studied,  and  the  child- 
ren be  led  to  understand  why  ice  forms  at  the  top 
instead  of  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and  also  the  eflEect 
of  freezing  water  in  the  breaking  up  of  rock  to  form 
soils  Capillarity  may  be  studied  in  many  different 
ways,  as  by  hanging  a  damp  cloth  over  the  edge  of 
two  tumblers  into  one  of  which  some  water  has 
been  placed,  or  by  putting  into  a  dish  of  colored 
water,  two  small  squares  of  glass  touching  at  one 
edge  and  slightly  separated  at  the  other. 

Again,  the  simple  experiment  of  pressing  a  sheet 
of  paper  over  the  mouth  of  a  tumbler  containing    t 
some  water,  and  then  inverting  the  tumbler,  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  interest  to  the  children  under  the 
guidance  of  an  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher. 

In  the  same  way  one  could  go  on  indefinitely  en- 
umerating things  that  can  be  done  in  a  school  with- 
out any  apparatus.  If  you  have  never  tried  work 
of  this  kind,  begin  now,  and  write  the  Review 
how  Aou  get  along. 


Asked  to  explain  what  a  buttress  is,  a  schoolboy 
replied,  "  A  woman  who  makes  butter." 
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Culture  the  Product  of  Efficient  Teaching. 

To  the  Educational  Review; 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  editorial  in  the  July-August  number  on  The 
Plea  of  Utility  in  Education,  and  also  Mr^  Steeves' 
comments  in  the  September  number  on  the  same 
subject.  If  by  utility  in  education  is  meant  merely 
the  imparting  of  information  with  no  other  aim 
than  making  the  recipient  a  greater  producer  of 
wealth,  I  would  agree  with  you.  We  would  soon 
tire  of  such  utility  in  education.  There  is  no  place 
for  it  in  our  public  school  system. 

But  the  mistake  lies  in  assuming  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  subjects,  one  of  which  lends  itself 
exclusively  to  so  called  culture  and  the  other  ex- 
clusively to  utility  in  its  narrow  sense,  and  that  the 
utility  subjects  can  not  be  used  as  effectively  for 
culture  as  those  subjects  which  have  no  direct  ap- 
plication to  industry.  The  claim  of  the  advocates  of 
the  utility  subjects  is  that  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies  will  result  in  culture  equal  in  value  to  that 
derived  from  the  study  of  any  subjects  now  on  our 
common  or  high  school  programme  provided  they 
are  taught  in  the  right  way.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  says : 
"Any  subject  when  put  into  pedagogic  form  is 
capable  of  being  the  means  of  educating  a  man. 
The  study  of  Greek  is  no  more  a  proper  means  of 
education  than  is  the  study  of  Indian  corn.  The  mind 
may  be  developed  by  means  of  either  one.  Classics 
and  calculus  are  no  more  divine  than  machines  and 
potatoes  are.  We  are  much  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  Certain  subjects  as  leading  to  'culture' ;  but 
this  is  really  all  factitious,  for  culture  is  a  product 
only  of  eflficient  teaching  whatever  the  subject  mat- 
ter may  be." 

Science  has  now  a  recognized  place  on  all  mod- 
ern programmes  of  study.  It  is  even  t«ught  in  arts 
colleges,  the  professed  guardians  of  ailfure,  and  its 
value  for  culture  when  well  taught  is  admittedly 
equal  to  that  of  any  subject.  But  science  taught 
with  relation  to  life,  to  industry,  becomes  a  utility 
subject.  Does  it  then  lose  its  cultural  value?  If 
the  study  of  botany  has  cultural  value — the  study 
of  the  Mayflower  for  example, — will  the  study  of 
a  common  weed,  such  as  ragwort,  have  less  value? 
Both  are  plants.  Both  may  be  used  to  teach  the 
same  great  biological  laws.  Are  we  to  think  be- 
cause the  knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  one 
can  be  put  to  some  use  in  life  that  therefore  it  loses 
its  educative  p6wer?  In  entomology  if  the  study 
of  the  beautiful  cecropia  moth  results  in  sonic 
measure  of  culture,  will  the  study  of  the  brown- 
tailed  moth,  or  the  canker  worm  be  any  less  cultur- 


al merely  because  a  knowlege  of  these  insects  help 
people  better  to  make  a  living? 

Dr.  Dewey  says :  "The  assumption  that  a  train- 
ing is  good  in  general  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  good  for  nothing  in  particular  is  one  for  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  adequate  philosophic 
ground.  Training,  discipline,  must  finally  be  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  application  of  availability.  To  be 
trained  is  to  be  trained  to  something  and  for  some- 
thing. 

"******  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  hug  complacently  the  ideal  that  the  academic 
teacher  is  perforce  devoted  to  high  spiritual  ideals, 
while  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  man  of  business 
are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vulgar  utilities. 

"It  is  flat  hostility  to  the  ethics  of  modern  life  to 
suppose  that  there  are  two  different  aims  of  life 
located  on  different  planes  ;  that  the  few  who  are 
educated  are  to  live  on  a  plane  of  exclusive  and 
isolated  culture,  while  the  many  toil  below  on  the 
plane  of  practical  endeavor  directed  at  material 
commcKlity.  The  problem  of  our  modern  life  is 
precisely  to  do  away  with  all  the  barriers  that  keep 
up  this  division.  If  the  university  cannot  accommod- 
ate itself  to  this  movement  so  much  the  worse  for  it. 
Nay,  more  ;  it  is  doomed  to  helpless  failure  unless 
it  docs  more  than  accommodate  itself ;  unless  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  chief  agencies  for  bridging  the 
gap,  and  bringing  about  an  effective  inter-action  of 
all  callings  in  society." 

The  mistake  which  the  literary  trained  man  makes 
is  in  assuming  that  the  utility  subjects  have  no 
other  value  than  that  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  producer.  Hence  when  such  a  person  wishes  to 
praise  an  agricultural  college  the  best  he  can  think 
of  in  its  favor  is  that  it  will  make  our  land  more 
productive.  But  the  leaders  in  agricultural  thought 
insist  that  the  fanner  is  no  more  important  than  the 
farm,  that  "the  first  tillage  and  fertilizing  and 
pruning  and  spraying  should  be  applied  to  the  man 
not  to  the  land  nor  the  crop  ;  and  whilst  the  man  is 
acquiring  discipline  for  the  direct  prosecution  of 
his  business,  he  is  at  the  same  time  opening  his 
mind  to  all  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  living."  Dr. 
Bailey  again  says :  "The  real  solution  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem — which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
national  problem — is  to  give  the  countryman  a 
vital,  intellectual,  sympathetic,  optimistic  interest  in 
his  daily  life.  For  myself,  if  I  have  any  gifts,  I 
mean  to  use  them  for  the  spiritualizing  of  agriculture." 

The  claim  then  for  the  utility  subjects  is  that 
when  projicrly  taught  they  have  two  values, and  the 
cultural  value  is  not  secondary  to  that  of  any  sub- 
ject. P.  J.  Shaw. 
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The  True  Joy  of  the  Woods. 

We  commend  to  our  teachers  the  two  extracts, 
following,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  help  to 
make  our  boys  realize  that  there  are  other  joys  in 
the  woods  than  the  handling  of  gvms  or  hunting 
harmless  wild  animals.  The  sad  death  of  two  lads 
from  our  schools  recently,  under  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  from  the  careless  handling 
of  firearms,  should  be  a  warning  to  parents  and 
teachers  to  use  greater  care  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  their  boys,  and  teach  them  the  true  meaning  of 
sport. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  boys  to  know  that  it 
is  more  manly  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  innocent 
birds,  squirrels  and  other  animals  of  the  woods 
than  to  shoot  them.  I'^ew  boys  are  cruel  by  nature ; 
and  the  truer  sport  of  making  friends  with  these 
little  denizens  of  the  forest,  observing  their  spright- 
ly ways  and  industrious  habits,  will  soon  become 
matters  of  lively  interest  to  them  and  make  a  walk 
through  the  woods  in  the  autumn  days  a  joy  that 
will  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  Then  the  trees 
and  other  plants,  and  the  changes  they  are  under- 
going in  preparing  for  the  winter's  sleep,  will  inter- 
est boys  as  they  wend  their  way  these  October  days 
to  the  top  of  some  lofty  hill  to  look  down  upon 
woods  and  valleys  purpled  with  the  many-tinted 
foliage.  It  is  a  joy  to  live  these  crisp  autumn 
days  if  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  woods  and 
their  inhabitants.  What  a  pity  it  is  if  we  can  find 
no  truer  joy  than  the  joy  of  killing. 


The  Bloodless  Sportsman. 

I  go  a-gunning,  but  take  no  gun ; 

I  fish  without  a  pole; 
And  I  bag  good  game,  and  catch  such  fish 

As  suit  a  sportsman's  soul; 
For  the  choicest  game  that  the  forest  liolds, 

And  the  best  fish  of  the  brook. 
Are  never  brought  down  with  a  rifle  sliot, 

And  are  never  caught  with  a  hook. 

I  bob  for  fish  by  the  forest  brook, 

I  hunt  for  game  in  tlie  trees, 
For  bigger  birds  than  wing  the  air, 

Or  fish  that  swim  the  seas. 
A  rodless  Walton  of  the  brooks, 

A  bloodless  sportsman,  I  - 
I  hunt  for  the  thoughts  that  lliron;;  tl".;  wi 

The  dreams  that  haunt  the  sky. 


The  woods  were  made  for  the  hunters  ofdreams. 

The  brooks  for  the  fishers  of  song; 
To  the  hunters  who  hunt  for  the  gunless  game 

The  streams  and  the  woods  belong. 
There  are  thoughts  that  moan  from  the  soul  of  the  pine, 

And  thoughts  in  a  flower  bell  curled; 
And  the  thoughts  that  are  blown  with  the  scent  of  the  fern 

Are  as  new  and  as  old  as  the  world . 

So,  away!  for  the  hunt  in  the  fern-scented  wood, 

Till  the  going  down  of  the  sun; 
There  is  plenty  of  game  still  left  in  the  woods 

For  the  hunter  who  has  no  gun. 
So,  away !  for  the  fish  by  the  moss-bordered  brook 

That  flows  through  the  velvety  sod ; 
There  are  plenty  of  fish  still  left  in  the  streams 

For  the  angler  who  has  no  rod.  — Sam  Walter  Foss. 


I  Used  to  Kill  Birds.  _ 

I  used  to  kill  birds  in  my  boyhood, 

Bluebirds  and  robins  and  wrens. 
I  hunted  them  up  in  the  mountains, 

I  hunted  them  down  in  the  glens. 
I  never  thought  it  was  sinful, — 

I  did  it  only  for  fun, — 
And  I  had  rare  sport  in  the  forest 

With  the  poor  little  birds  and  my  gun. 

But  one  beautiful  day  in  the  springtime 

I  spied  a  brown  bird  in  a  tree. 
Merrily  swinging  and  chirping. 

As  happy  as  bird  could  he; 
And,  raising  my  gun  in  a  twinkling, 

I  fired,  and  my  aim  was  too  true ; 
For  a  moment  the  little  thing  fluttered, 

Then  off  to  the  bushes  it  flew. 

I  followed  it  quickly  and  softly. 

And  there  to  my  sorrow  I  found. 
Right  close  to  its  nest  full  of  young  ones. 

The  little  bird  dead  on  the  ground !     y 
Poor  birdies!  For  food  they  were  calling; 

But  now  they  could  never  be  fed, 
For  the  kind  mother-bird  who  had  loved  them 

Was  lying  there  bleeding  and  dead.  ' 

I  picked  up  the  bird  in  my  anguish, 

I  stroked  the  wee  motherly  thing 
That  could  nevermore  feed  its  dear  young  ones 

Nor  dart  through  the  air  on  swift  wing. 
And  I  made  a  firm  vow  in  that  moment, 

When  my  heart  with  such  sorrow  was  stirred. 
That  never  again  in  my  lifetime 

Would  I  shoot  a  poor  innocent  bird !  — Sei, 


A  correspondent  who  is  a  believer  in  teachers' 
institutes  sends  the  Review  a  notice  of  a  California 
joint  institute  with  an  attendance  of  347 — the  total 
number  of  teachers,  with  a  possible  single  exception, 
of  those  engaged  in  that  section !  We  have  some- 
thing to  work  for  yet. 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

Spelling  Match. 
Two  children  appointed  by  teacher  take  opposite 
sides.    Each  chooses  a  good  speller  from  the  class, 
and  the  ones  chosen  choose,  continuing  thus  until 
al!  pupils  are  selected. 

Teacher  "gives  out"  the  word  only  once. 
The  child  who  spells  correctly  a  misspelled  word, 
chooses  a  child  from  the  other  "side,"  who  then 
becomes  one  of  his  "side."  Of  course  the  chooser 
always  selects  the  best  speller  from  the  opposite 
side. 

At  the  close  of  the  spelling  lesson,  the  side  having 
the  greater  number  of  children  wins;  and  all  who 
started  out  on  that  side  clap  for  it — no  matter  which 
side  they  are  theni  on. 

Interest  is  kept  up  from  start  to  finish,  for  no 
child  is  made  to  sit  down  when  he  misses,  as  inj  the 
old-time  spelling  match. — Popular  Educator. 


This  is  a  game  we  call  the  Language  Game :  One 
child  stands  at  the  front  of  the  room  with  hi=:  ba..!; 
to  the  board,  and  the  teacher  writes  the  name  of 
some  animal  over  his  head.  The  children  then  give 
sentences  about  the  animal  in  question,  beginning, 
"This  animal" — and  telling  some  fact  which  v/  1 
help  the  child  at  the  board  to  guess  the  animal. 
This  game  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  for  flowers 
or  birds. — Primary  Education. 

Geography  End  Letter  Game. 

A  very  interesting  game  for  recesses  and  luons 
we  call  the  geographical  "end-letter  game,"  It  may 
be  played  the  same  as  a  spelling  match,  or  the  play- 
ers may  be  seated  anywhere  in  such  a  way  that  tlu-v 
may  play  in  turn  only  a  limited  time,  say  one  min- 
ute being  allowed  to  each  one.  For  instance  one 
gives  "London";  the  next  must  give  a  city  b;y:in 
ning  with  N,  as  "New  York,"  the  third  one  bcgin- 
nig  with  K,  as  "Kensington,"  and  so  on. 

It  is  well  to  confine  the  pupils  sometimes  to  one 
country,  then  again  let  them  go  all  over  the  vorhi. 
A  list  may  be  as  follov.s: 

Cities  and  towns  of  one  country. 

Lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world. 

Mountains  and  peaks  of  the  world. 

Countries  and  islands  of  the  workl. 

— Teachers  Magazine. 


October's  ^^Reign. 

October  once  again  is  with  us, 
In  its  ripen'd  beauty  bright; 
See  it's  forests  varied  gleaming', 
Leaves  with  many  colours  dight. 

Ripen'd  cornfields  richly  waving, 
Fields  so  slowly  growing  brown, 

Asters  in  their  autumn  beauty. 
Golden  rod  in  brilliant  gown. 

Now  it's  colours  deepen  slowly. 
From  the  tints  to  darker  shade; 

Then  the  change  comes  —  oh!  so  quickly 
For  its  grandeur  soon  must  fade. 

Breezes  come  with  sighing  voices, 

Greeting  children  of  the  air. 
Soon  the  leaves  are  lying  lifeless, 

And  the  trees  are  gray  and  bare. 

When  we  view  the  ruin  'round  us. 

With  a  vain  yet  sad  regret. 
We  would  fain  recall  the  biightness 

That  it  might  be  with  us  yet. 

The  lost  month  we  can  ne'er  bring  back. 

Till  a  year  has  passed  again. 
Then,  with  equal  pomp  and  splendour. 

Once  again  October'U  reign. 
Flume  Ridge,  N.  B.  Mary    Sci;llin. 


The    Autumn   Leaves. 
FiR.sT   Child: 

I  am  a  leaf  from  a  tall  elm  tree 
■  That  stands  high  upon  the  hill  top  there; 
Patiently  my  watch  1  keep 

O'er  all  the  hillsides  and  valleys  fair. 
Second  Child: 

I  came  from  the  maple  tree 

By  the  church  with  its  huge  iron  bell; 
Many  a  time  I've  heard  it  say, 
"A  tale  of  hope  and  peace  I'll  tell." 
Third   Child: 

I  am  a  leaf  from  the  old  oak  tree 

Deep  in  the  woods;  I  know 
All  the  secrets  of  fairyland. 
And  how  the  flowers  grow. 
Fourth  Child: 

And  I  am  a  leaf  from  the  aspen, 

Do  you  know  why  I  tremble  so? 
I  heard  a  child  tell  a  lie  one  day, 
'Tis  an  awful  thing  to  know. 
Fifth    Child: 

Down  where  the  dead  lie  sleeping, 

In  a  calm  and  quiet  ?pot, 
I  came  from  the  willow,  weeping, 
O'er  the  blue  forget-me-not. 
Sixth   Child: 

1  grew  on  the  big  old  apjjlc  tree, 

Where  the  blue  l)irds  and  robins  nest, 

The  children  love  me,  and  the  breeze— 
O,  you  can  guess  the  rest. 
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Seventh  Child: 

And  now  we  will  make  a  wreath, 

Red  and  yellow  and  green; 
When  you  see  you  will  all  agree 

'Tis  the  prettiest  wreath  that  ever  was  seen. 

All  join  hands  and  sing: 

Away  to  the  woods,  away, 
Away  lo  the  woods,  away, 
All  nature  is  smiling, 
Our  young  hearts  beguiling, 
O,  we  will  be  happy  to-day. 


Memory  Gems  for  Big  and  Little. 

Before  you  speak  an  angry  word,  count  ten; 
Then,  if  still  you  angry  he,  coun    again. 
Kind  words  are  little  sunbeams, 

That  sparkle  ;  s  they  fall ; 
And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams, 
A  light  of  joy  to  all. 
Cross  words  are  like  ugly  weeds. 
Pleasant  words  are  like  fair  flowers, 
Let  us  sow  sweet  thoughts  for  seeds. 
In  these  gardm  hearts  of  ours. 
Do  your  best,  your  very  best. 

And  do  it  every  day; 
Little  boys  and  little  girls. 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 
Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can. 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

Live  pure,  speak  truth,  right  wrong. 

Else  wherefore  born?  — Tennyson. 

"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

Good  manners  is  surface  Christianity. — Holmes. 
When  we  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  roimds  of  love  to  men. 
■ — Whittier. 

To  have  joy  one  must  share  it. 

Happiness  was  born  a  twin.  — Byron. 

Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  do- 
ing what  you  can  do  well;  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do, 
• — without  a  thought  of  fame. — Longfellow. 

So  nigh  is  grani'eur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 

When  duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "I  can."  — Emerson. 

Ask  of  the  trees  themselves  how  they  should  be  treated, 
and  they  will  teach  you  more  than  can  be  learned  from 
books, — Pfeil. 

Keep  engagements  to  the  letter. 

Let  this  praise  to  you  belong: 

"Oh,  his  word  is  just  as  binding 

As  would  be  his  legal  bond." 

Thus  your  name  will  e'er  be  honored. 

If  you  always  keep  your  word. 


How  To  Deal  With  Whispering 

I  have  found  the  three  methods  most  helpful  to 
myself  in  suppressing  this  inconvenience  are  'ove, 
understanding^  and  tact.  If  the  first  two  look  out  of 
the  eye,  a  glance  is  sufficient,  ordinarily,  if  the  feel- 
ing is  good  between  pupil  and  teacher.  If,  however, 
some  little  boy's  nerves  or  emotions  have  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  you  see,  when  you  glance,  that 
there  is  a  determination  to  whisper,  a  good  way  to 
prevent  the  same  is  to  beckon  such  a  one  to  your 
desk  and  ask  him  if  he  will  please  go  and  get  you  a 
glass  of  water,  or  sharpen  your  pencil.  By  the  time 
he  has  returned  and  you  have  said  an  appreciative 
"Thank  you,"  the  wish,  or  rather,  impulse,  to 
whisper,  is  gone. 

Since  idleness  leads  to  whispering,  as  well  as  vice, 
a  teacher  can  save  herself  much  annoyance  by  taking 
a  little  time  to  keep  every  child,  especially  the 
nervous,  active  children,  busy  and  happy. 

We  teachers,  without  meaning  to  be  so,  or  even 
thinking  we  are  so,  are  prone  to  selfishness.  In  the 
first  years  of  our  teaching,  we  are  apt  to  regard  as 
the  most  serious  offences  those  which  annoy  us 
most,  rather  than  those  which  will  aflfect  the  future 
well-being  of  the  child.  Judged  from  the  above 
consequences,  which  would  be  the  greater  evil, 
whispering  or  tardiness?  Whispering  or  tale- 
bearing ? 

I  called  a  little  whisperer  to  me  one  evening, 
after  school,  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  him  about 
his  fault :  why  it  was  inconvenient,  and  I  did  not 
want  it.  Catching  my  idea,  he  looked  up  into  my 
face,  his  own  clearing  as  he  did  so,  and  said, 
earnestly,  '"Tisn't  wicked  to  whisper,,  is  it?" 

I  told  him  that  it  was  not,  but  that  I  wanted  my 
school-room  nice  and  quiet,  and  that  when  he 
whispered  it  was  not,  and  that  I  should  expect  him 
to  do  his  part  toward  making  it  so  in  the  future. 
He  was  only  seven  years  old,  but  he  understood  and 
remembered. — Selected. 


A  correspondent  asks:  What  causes  the  leaves 
to  change  colour?  Leaves  change  because  they  have 
finished  the  season's  work  and  are  ripe.  During  the 
process  of  ripening  chemical  changes  take  place  and 
useful  material  is  drawn  into  the  stem  or  branch. 
The  change  in  colour  is  not  due  to  frost,  but  takes 
place  usually  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  But  one 
may  see  leaves  turning  red  in  midsummer.  This 
shows  that  the  tree  has  been  attacked  by  insects  or 
that  early  decay  has  begun. 
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How  Our  Birds  Protect  Our  Trees. 

Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive  with 
their  busy  little  insect  people.  Like  hotels,  when 
looking  for  rooms,  there  is  a  choice  between  outside 
ones  and  dark  inside  ones.  The  outside  ones  are  in 
cracks  in  the  bark,  and  here,  in  fall,  visiting  moths 
stow  away  their  eggs  in  snug  bed  chambers  and  . 
sleepy  butterfly  children  wind  themselves  in  their 
silken  covers  and  rest  quietly  till  spring  calls  them 
to  unfold  their  wings  and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark,  in  the  inside  rooms,  live  the 
wood  borers,  and  up  and  down  the  long  hallways 
boring  ants  run  busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch  into 
hungry  worms  and  thousands  of  these  new  guests 
climb  up  to  the  airy  roof  gardens  of  the  hotels  to 
dine  in  the  green  restaurants  on  fruit  and  leaves. 
Indeed,  so  many  hungry  insect  folk  board  in  the 
hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and  leaves  that  if  no 
bound  were  put  to  their  work,  the  boarders  would 
quite  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  eat  a  whole  great 
tree,  and  myriads  of  the  hungry  creatures  are  al- 
ways at  work  in  our  shade  trees. 

Wood  ants  find  the  holes  the  borers  have  made 
and  go  on  from  them,  tunneling  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  heart  of  the  trees  until  they  have  honey- 
combed the  timber  with  their  galleries.  Anyone 
who  goes  to  the  woods  can  see  them  work.  Did 
you  never  find  a  pi!e  of  sawdust  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree<  or  see  a  streak  of  dust  on  the  bark  ?  That  is  the 
work  of  the  ants ;  and  while  you  watch,  one  of  the 
little  black  workmen  will  often  come  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  bark,  drop  its  load  of  dust,  and  hurry  back 
inside  for  more.  The  poor  trees  suffer  sorely.  But 
fortunately  they  are  not  only  hungry  insects  but 
hungry  birds  also,,  and  the  birds,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  trees  are  among  the  best  bird  restaurants, 
flock  to  them  eagerly. 

The  woodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time  chisel- 
ing through  the  bark  for  insects,  so  well  hidden  in 
the  wood  that  only  such  sharp  bills  and  barbed 
tongues  as  theirs  can  reach  them.  In  the  winter  they 
join  the  cheery  chickadees  and  nuthatches  as  eggers, 
searching  diligently  over  the  crannies  of  the  bark 
for  insects'  eggs.  The  champion  of  their  band 
seems  to  be  the  chickadee,,  which  has  such  a  hearty 


winter  appetite  it  thinks  nothing  of  eating  5000  eggs 
a  day. 

Every  country  boy  knows  how  mice  girdle  the 
apple  trees,  gnawing  their  bark  just  above  the  snow 
in  winter.  They  do  so  much  harm  we  should  often 
have  to  go  without  apples  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hawks  and  owls;  but  these  are  great  mousCrs,  and, 
between  them,  work  night  and  day  to  save  the 
orchards. 

The  tree-top  protectors  are  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  other  tree  birds,  and  when  the  leaves 
come  out  in  spring,  fall  to  work  with  a  wi!l. 

Orioles,  vireos,,  cedar  birds,  and  cuckoos  are  the 
prize  caterpillar  birds,  but  when  there  has  been  a 
plague  of  insects  in  an  orchard  or  village,  baring  the 
trees  of  leaves,  nearly  all  the  birds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  come  to  the  rescue.  And  so  the  birds 
work  all  through  the  year — the  tree-trunk  birds  and 
owls  in  winter  and  the  tree-top  birds  in  summer — 
all  working  to  protect  the  trees,  saving  for  us  both 
our  shade  and  our  fruit,  which  the  insects  are  only 
waiting  to  destroy.  — Selected. 


Are  Church-Goers  the  Only  Sufferers? 

Mr.  A.  Wylie  Mahon,  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B., 
contributes  a  clever  article  to  the  September  Cana- 
dian Magazine  on  "The  Souls  of  Anecdotes,"  in 
which  the  following  occurs  : 

"I  know  a  clergyman  who,  in  a  dream,  found 
himself  in  a  strange  land,  where  every  worn  and 
wasted  form  had  a  laughable  suggestion  about  it  of 
better  days,  where  every  tearful  voice  had  a  faint, 
far-off  echo  of  mirth  and  merriment,  and  every 
groan  was  the  ghost  of  a  laugh,  Some  of  these 
strange  forms  cast  reproachful  looks  of  blame  at 
the  dreamer.  At  length,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
in  a  weird  ghostland  of  anecdotage,  and  that  the 
weary,  wasted  ones  who  looked  blame  upon  him 
were  the  ghosts  of  the  stories  he  had  worn  the  life 
out  of  by  telling  them  so  often  in  his  sermons." 


Five-year-old  Tommy  was  being  put  through  a 
test  in  numbers,  before  the  admiring  family,  one 
day  at  dinner.  Finally,  papa  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion that  had  proved  the  Waterloo  of  the  older 
children  in  past  years. 

"  Now,  Tommy,"  said  papa,  "  how  many  are  two 
apples  and  three  pears?" 

"  Five  fruits !  "  promptly  answered  Tommy. — 
— The  August  Delineator. 
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Some  Common  Errors  in  Diction. 

Some  of  the  comnion  errors  which  occur  in 
everyday  conversation  are  perhaps  not  apparent  to 
all  of  us  from  the  fact  of  their  frequent  use.  Some 
are  of  a  provincial  nature  while  others  can  almost 
be  considered  as  continental.  The  geographical  ex- 
tent over  which  the  words  are  prevalent,  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  but  simply  to  try  to  give  the  cor- 
rect interpretations  based  on  such  authorities  as 
the  Century,  Standard  and  Webster's  Dictionaries. 

Let  us  take  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  "pian- 
ist." The  three  authorities  above  give  "pi-an-ist" 
only  (accent  on  second  syllable)  in  contradistinction 
to  "pi-an-ist"  (accent  on  first  syllable) — a  form  of 
pronunciation  used  frequently  by  people  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  cor- 
rect form.  The  word  "suggest"  has  two  forms  of 
pronunciation  one  where  the  first  g  is  suppressed, 
and  the  other  where  it  is  sounded.  The  latter  is 
correct.  "Trait"  is  correctly  pronounced  with  the 
final  t  sounded.  "Against"  is  pronounced  a-genst, 
"chastisement"  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
the  i  being  short ;  "culinary"  has  the  u  long  in  the 
first  syllable,  not  as  in  cull;  "discourse"  'and 
"finance"  are  both  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable ;  and  so  "hearth"  is  "harth"  not  "berth" ; 
"heaven"  is  in  one  syllable  not  in  two;  "Italian"  is 
"It-al-yun".  not  "eye-tal-yun" ;  "nuptial"  is  "nup- 
shal"  not  "nupt-yal" ;  "supple"  is  "sup-pl"  not 
"su-pl" ;  "immediate"  is  in  four  not  in  three  syl- 
lables; "vaudeville"  is  "vode-vil"  not  "vod-e-vil" ; 
"vitriol"  is  "vit-ri-ol"  not  "vit-rol." 

In  addition  to  these  examples  of  faulty  pronun- 
ciation we  often  evince  great  carelessness  in  our 
choice  of  words.  The  following  will  illustrate  my 
meaning.  "The  dog  is  barking  I  will  go  and  take 
him  in."  "Take"  is  a  verb  signifying  the  removal 
of  something.  In  this  case  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son is  evidently  to  allow  the  dog  to  come  into  the 
house  and  the  proper  word  to  use  is  "bring."  "I 
haven't  seen  him  since  a  while"  is  a  common 
expression  in  some  localities.  "Since"  is  a  definite 
measurement  of  time  from  a  previous  date  to  the 
present  moment  and  hence  should  be  used  only 
when  a  previous  date  is  mentioned.  In  the  above 
construction  "for"  would  be  a  good  substitute.  "I 
received  this  bracelet  on  a  present"  should  be  "I 
received  this  bracelet  as  a  ])resent"  or  better  still, 
"This  bracelet  was  presented  to  me."    "You  will  be 


coming  back  one  of  those  days"  is  a  common  con- 
struction in  a  certain  town.  "My  horse  died  ort  me 
last  week"  is  as  common  as  it  is  erroneous.  "He 
stopped  in  town  all  night"  should  be  "He  stayed  in 
town  all  night."  "To  stop,"  means  to  arrest  a  body 
in  motion ;  "to  stay"  means  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  rest.  Regarding  the  verbs  "sit"  and  "set,"  "lie" 
and  "lay,"  a  safe  rule  for  following  is  to  consider 
"set"'  and  "'lay"  with  their  inflections  as  transitive 
verbs  requiring  objects,  and  "sit"'  and  "lie"  as 
intransitive  verbs.  There  is  only  one  exception  to 
this  rule.  We  say.  "The  sun  sets."  Here  "sets"  is 
an  intransitive  verb.  We  say  "He  set  the  hen"  but 
we  should  say  "The  hen  is  sitting." 

— A.  W.  F.,  Maitland~(N.  S.) 


How  to  Make  Loyal  Citizens. 

The  words  of  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  to  the  children  of  Toronto  on  Empire  Day 
should  be  told  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  wide 
dominion : 

I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you  individually,  and 

it  is  a  request  from  his  Majesty  the  King.  He  knows 
what  sacrifices  you  would  make ;  he  knows  your  loyalty ; 
but  he  wants  you  to  do  something  which  is  difficult,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  honourable  to  do.  He  wants  you  to 
resolve  not  to  die  for  the  land  you  love,  but  to  live  for  it 
For  that  reason  he  asks  that  you  should  study  to  fit  your- 
selves for  the  work  that  hes  before  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  of  the  empire.  Learn  to  control  yourselves, 
be  intelligent,  take  the  opportunity  our  splendid  school 
systems  offer  to  become  well  informed  men  and  women, 
so  that  your  lives  will  be  the  lives  of  loyal  citizens,,  capable 
and  willing  in  supporting  the  nation's  institutions.  If  you 
do  these  things  you  will  grow  to  be  a  strong  virtuous  and 
noble  people,  whose  influence  will  radiate  not  only  through- 
out Canada,  but  througliout  the  whole  empire. 


The   next  House  of   Common  s  will   contain   221 
members  instead  of  214  as  at  the  election  of  1904. 

Ontario, 86 

Quebec, 65 

Nova  Scotia, 18 

New  Brunswick, 13 

Prince  Edward  Island, 4 

Manitoba, 10 

Saskatchewan, lo 

Alberta, 7 

British  Columbia, 7 

Yukon, I 


221 


The  increases  are  Saskatchewan  4  and  Alberta  3. 
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Brace  Up,  Boys! 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who  used  to 
slouch  along-  with  the  most  utgainly,  shambling  gait. 
His  shoulders  dropped  and  his  arms  looked  to  long 
for  anything.  He  knew  that  he  didn't  stand  straight 
and  look  manly  and  strong  like  the  other  fellows 
who  belonged  to  the  boys'  brigade,  and  it  made  him 
shy  and  awkward.  His  mother  and  he  used  to  talk 
it  over,  and,  finally  they  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  couldn't  afford  a  gymnasium  and 
the  boys'  brigade  didn't  belong  to  their  church.  .So 
they  found  a  set  of  rules  for  bodily  e.xercise  and  the 
boy  practised  them  a  dozen  times  a  day  during  vaca- 
tion, besides  playing  baseball  and  going  fishing,  and 
it  was  a  surprise  to  his  comrades  when  he  went  back 
to  school  to  see  how  erect  and  self-confident  he  had 
become,  with  his  head  held  up  and  his  shoulders 
thrown  back.  It  was  hardly  to  be  believed  that  this 
tall,  straight  youth  was  the  same  stoop-shouldered 
shrinking  youngster  of  the  last  term,  He  was  just 
the  same  persevering  fellow,  however,  and  he  sends 
the  rules  which  transformed  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  fellow  who  wants  to  brace  up  :— 

1 — Stand  erect,  "  head  up,  "  chin  in,  chest  out, 
shoulders  back,  at  short  intervals  during  the  day, 
everytime  you  think  of  it  in  fact,  and  draw  lo  long, 
deep  breaths  each  time. 

2 — Talk  about  or  run  with  from  5  lbs.  to  40  lbs- 
weight  on  top  of  your  head.  . 

3 — 'Walk  or  stand  with  the  hands  clasped  behind 
your  head  and  your  elbows  wide  apart. 

4 — ^Make  it  a  habit  to  keep  the  back  of  the  neck 
close  to  the  back  of  the  collar. 

5 — Try  to  look  at  the  top  of  your  vest  or  your 
necktie. 

6 — Stand  now  and  then  during  the-  day  with  all 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  Ixxly  as  far  as  possible 
touching  a  vertical  wall. 

7 — Practise  the  arm  movements  of  breast-stroke 
swimming  while  standing  or  walking. 

8 — Carry  an  umbrella  or  cane  behind  the  small 
of  the  back  or  behind  the  neck. 

ID — Walk  with  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  the 
vest. 

II — Try  to  squeeze  the  shoulder  blades  together 
many  times  a  day. 

12 — ^Look  upward  when  walking. 

— Farming  World. 


How  to  Overcome  Depression. 

Sometimes  teachers  as  we'l  as  other  people  become 
discouraged  if  things  go  wrong  with  them.  Here 
are  a  few  si?lections  culled  from  various  sources  thit 
may  help  to  win  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Write 
them  out  and  keep  them  by  you  for  such  emergen- 
cies : 

EXepression  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  fighting  it.  To 
forget  all  about  it,  in  the  expression  of  the  best  gifts  we 
have,  even  though  they  may  not  be  remarkable,  will  put 
depression  so  out  of  mind  that  it  will  not  need  to  be 
fought.  A  kind  word  to  a  friend  will  do  more  to  lift  the 
cloud  of  one's  own  depression  than  hours  of  a  mere  effort 
of  the  will  to  overcome  the  gloom.  Expression  of  one's 
best  is  the  best  cure  for  depression. — Sunday-school  Times. 
One  day,  when  Tennyson  was  unusually  depressed,  his 
nurse  observed  to  him  gravely :  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  grumbling  in  this  way ;  you  ought  to  be 
expressing  your  gratitude  for  your  recovery  from  your  bad 
illness  by  giving  us  something — by  giving  it  to  the  world." 
He  went  off  repentant  to  his.  own  room,  and  returned  in 
half  an  hour  with  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 

If  you  have  the  "blues,"  read  the  twenty-seventh  psalm; 
if  your  pocketbook  is  empty,  read  the  thirty-seventh  psalm ; 
if  people  seem  unkind,  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John; 
if  you  are  discouraged  about  your  work,  read  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm ;  if  you  are  all  out  of  sorts, 
read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Hebrews ;  if  you  are  losing 
confidence  in  men,  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corin- 
thians ;  if  you  can't  have  your  way  in  everything,  keep 
silent  and  read  the  third  chapter  of  James. 
A  crowd  of  troubles  passed  him  by, 

As  he  with  courage  waited ; 
He  said :  "  Where  do  your  troubles  fly 
When  you  are  thus  belated?" 
"  We  go,"  they  said,  "  to  those  who  mope, 
Who  look  on  life  deectcd; 
Who  weakly  say  good-bye  to  hope, 
— We  go  where  we're  expected !  " 

— Francis  Elkin  Allison. 


An  educated  blind  person  is  as  a  rule  self-reliant, 
self-supporting  and  an  inspiration  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  .\n  uneducated  blind 
person  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 
Education  is  free  to  every  blind  boy  and  girl  in  the 
^Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  but  this 
fact  is  not  always  known  to  the  parents  of  such 
children.  Our  boys,  girls,  and  adults  in  order  to  help 
forward  the  work  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Halifax,  can  best  do  so  by  sending  to  the  Superin- 
tendent the  names,  ages  and  address  of  all  blind 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  a,i,a".  .Address 
to  C.  F.  I'Vaser,  Suix^rintendent  School  for  the 
Pdind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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The  Story  of  the  Fossil  Fern  Told. 

Once  a  family  of  ferns  lived  in  a  forest. 

They  did  not  care  for  the  bright  sun  more  than 
ferns  do  now. 

They  Uked  the  cool  shade  under  the  trees. 

They  liked  the  moist  soil  by  the  forest  lake. 

One  little  fern  grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

She  bent  down  toward  the  waves. 

The  waves  rolled  up  toward  her. 

For  a  long  time  they  did  not  reach  her. 

But  after  a  while  great  storms  came  on  the  lake. 

The  water  rose  higher  and  higher. 

Fine,  soft  mud  came  with  each  wave. 

It  covered  the  fern  and  all  her  family. 

Year  after  year  the  storms  came. 

But  the  old  father  river  was  not  far  away. 

The  soft  mud  could  not  go  away. 

But  it,  too,  had  changed. 

It  was  now  hard  rock. 

The  man  knocked  upon  the  rock  with  his  hammer. 

Then  the  rock  gave  a  leaf  from  his  stone  book. 

Do  you  think  anyone  ever  saw  the  fern  family 
again? 

Many  years  after  a  man  came  to  the  forest. 

All  the  old  trees  were  dead,  but  a  few  of  their 
grandchildren  were  there. 

The  mud  grew  deeper  and  heavier  over  the  fern. 

There  was  a  picture  on  it. 

It  was  a  picture  of  the  little  fern. 

There  it  was,  the  leaflets,  midribs,  and  veins. 

The  man  could  r<cad  the  stone's  story. 

It  told  him  how  the  fern  grew  by  the  forest  lake ; 
how  the  waves  covered  it  with  mud;  and  how  the 
mud  hardened  into  stone. — Flora  J.  Cooke,  in  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher. 


Spelling  Device. 

Write  the  names  of  those  who  have  a  perfect 
spelling  lesson  on  the  board.  For  each  succeeding 
correct  lesson  add  a  white  cross.  When  there  are 
four  white  crosses  after  a  name  give  a  blue  cross, 
erasing  the  white  ones.  For  each  succeeding  five 
white  crosses  give  a  blue  one.  When  there  are  five 
blue  crosses  give  a  red  one  in  their  place.  When  a 
lesson  has  misspelled  words  in  it,  erase  a  white 
cross.  The  red  and  blue  crosses  are  safety  stations 
and  are  not  to  be  erased  on  account  of  incorrect 
lessons.  Absence  from  scho()l  does  not  count  as  an 
incorrect  lesson. — Sel. 


Correct ! 

It  was  at  a  class  in  arithmetic  that  the  following 
household  problem  was  exactly  solved :  "  Suppose 
that  in  a  family  of  five  there  are  only  four  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  the  mother  wants  to  give  each  of  the 
children  an  equal  share — how  is  she  going  to  do  it  ?" 
For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence  in  the  room 
while  everybody  calculated  hard.  Finally  one  of 
the  little  boys  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  after  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  schoolmaster,  gave  this  unex- 
pected answer :  "  Mash  the  potatoes,  sir." 


Some  College  Definitions. 

Commencement — The  end. 

Senior — One  who  rides  a  pony  in  the  race  for  a 
sheepskin. 

Junior — One  who  knows  it  all  and  tries  to  teach 
the  faculty. 

Valedictorian — A  wind  instrument  belonging  to 
the  graduating  class. 


Upon  moving  into  a  new  neighborhood  the 
small  boy  of  the  family  was  cautioned  not  to  fight 
with  his  new  acquaintances.  One  day  Willie  came 
home  with  a  black  eye  and  very  much  spattered 
with  dirt. 

"  Why,  Willie,"  said  mamma,  "  I  thought  I  told 
you  to  count  a  hundred  before  you  fought?" 

"  I  did,  mamma,"  said  Willie,  "  and  look  wliat 
Tommy  Smith  did  while  I  was  counting!" — Mon- 
treal Witness. 


"My  boy  does  not  like  to  go  to  school"  said  a  par- 
ent to  me  the  other  day.  "His  teacher  keeps  him 
going  over  the  same  primer  until  now  he  knows  it 
by  heart."  There  is  no  surer  way  of  giving  a  boy  a 
distaste  for  school  and  literature  than  to  keep  him 
at  the  same  reading  book  until  he  can  "pass." 
There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  it  a  score  or 
more  years  ago  when  books  were  scarce,  but  now 
when  children's  primers  are  so  many  and  such 
beautiful  specimens  of  art  and  literature  it  is  a  sin 
that  children  should  not  be  provided  with  what  will 
appeal  to  their  interest  and  give  them  a  taste  for 
varied  and  good  reading  suitable  to  their  years. 


We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  receiving  your 
paper  every  month,  containing  as  it  does  matters  of 
such  varied  educational  interest,  which  we  should 
not  find  elsewhere. — Hon.  Secretary  League  of  the 
Empire,  London. 
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A  Fine  Bit  of  Word  Painting. 

The  following  will  make  a  good  declamation  for 
a  boy  who  has  a  little  dramatic  power,  and  it  con- 
tains also  a  good  deal  of  material  that  can  be  utiliz- 
ed as  a  recitation  and  language  lesson.  The  author- 
ship is  not  certainly  known  but  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  Judge  Arrington,  of  Texas : 

A  Famous  Brewery. 

Where  is  the  liquor  which  God  the  Eternal  brews 
for  all  his  children  ? 

Not  in  the  simmering  still  over  the  smoky  fires 
choked  by  poisonous  gases  and  surrounded  by  the 
stench  of  sickening  odors  and  rank  corruption  doth 
our  Father  in  heaven  prepare  the  precious  essence 
of  life,  pure  cold  water. 

But  in  the  green  glade  and  grassy  dell  where  the 
red  deer  wanders  and  the  child  loves  to  play;  and 
low  down  in  valleys  where  the  fountains  murmur 
and  the  rills  sing ;  and  away  up  in  the  tall  mountain 
tops  where  the  naked  granite  glitters  like  gold  in 
the  sun,  where  the  storm  cloud  broods  and  the 
thunder  storms  chash ;  and  far  out  on  the  wide,  wild 
sea  where  the  hurricane  howls  music  and  the  big 
waves  roar, — there  he  brews  it,  this  life  giving 
water.  Yet  everywhere  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
sparkling  in  the  dewdrop,^(Binging  in  the  summer 
rain,  shining  in  the  ice  gem  till  the  leaves  are  turned 
to  living  jewels,  spreading  a  gold  veil  over  the  set- 
ting sun,  or  a  white  gauze  about  the  wintry  moon, 
sparkling  in  the  cataract,  sleeping  in  the  glacier, 
dancing  in  the  hail  shower,  spreading  its  snow  cur- 
tain softly  about  the  wintry  world,  and  weaving  that 
many  colored  iris  the  seraph  zone  of  the  skies  whose 
warp  is  the  rain  drop  of  earth,  whose  woof  is  the 
sunbeam  of  heaven  checkered  over  with  celestial 
flowers  by  the  mystic  hand  of  refraction. 

Still  always  it  is  beautiful  this  life  giving  water. 
No  poison  bubbles  on  its  brink,  its  foam  brings  not 
madness  and  murder,  no  blood  stains  its  liquid  glass' 
no  pale  widows  and  starving  orphans  drop  burning 
tears  into  its  depths. 

No  ghost  from  the  grave  rises  up  to  curse  it  in 
words  of  eternal  despair.  Speak  on  my  friends, 
would  you  exchange  it  for  the  demon's  drink, 
alcohol  ?  — Selected. 


One  morning,  just  before  starting  to  school,  lit- 
tle Bobbie,  aged  six  years,  was  watching  his  mamma 
put  up  his  noon  lunch.     Suddenly  he  said :  "  Ma 
ma,  I  wish  you'd  let  Katie  put  up  my  lunch  instead 
of  doin'  it  yourself.     Won't  you?" 

"  It's  no  trouble,  my  dear." 

"  I  know."  I 

"  Then  why " 

"  'Cause,  mamma,  she's  got  a  better  appetite  than 
you,  an'  she  puts  more  in. — The  August  Delineator. 


A  splenetic  Englishman  said  to  a  Scotchman, 
something  of  a  wag,  that  no  man  of  taste  would 
think  of  remaining  any  time  in  such  a  country  as 
Scotland.  To  which  the  canny  Scot  replied,  'Tastes 
differ;  I'se  tak'  ye  to  a  place,,  no  far  frae  Stirling, 
whaur  thretty  thousand  of  your  countrmen  ha'  been 
for  five  hundred  years,  an'  they've  nae  thotcht  o' 
leavin'  yet.' 


The  great  Irish  tragedian,  Barry  Sullivan,  was 
once  playing  Richard  III,  and  had  just  come  to  the 
lines : 

"  A  horse,  a  horse. 
My  kingdom  for  a  horse," 
when  someone  in  the  gallery  shouted : 

"  Would  a  donkey  do  as  well  ? " 
"  Yes,  "  replied  the  actor,  "  please  come  round  to 
the  stage  door.  " 


Heard  during  military  drill  at  the  Summer  School, 
Sackville:  Student  (drilling  class). — "Class — Ad- 
vance one  pace,  counting  two  with  the  left  foot." 

Captain  Hill. — "  What  is  the  correct  marching 
position  ?  " 

Student. — "  Head  up,  shoulders  erect,  knees 
bent."  

Gayly  chattering  to  the  clattering 
Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering. 
Leap  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray ; 
Drop  the  apples  red  and  yellow, 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow, 
Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

— Ruskin 


Poetry  is  simply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive 
and  widely  effective  motle  of  saying  things,  and 
hence  its  importance. — Matthew  Arnold. 


He  might  forget  his  book  or  slate 
When  he  was  just  a  little  late ; 
But  you  will  never,  never  find 
A  boy  who  leaves  his  lunch  behind. 
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The  teacher  had  been  instructing  the  class  about 
the  three  kingdoms  of  the  universe,  and  to  make  it 
plain  she  said :  "Everything  in  our  school-room  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  three  kingdoms — our  desks  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  our  slates  and  pens  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  litUe  Alice,"  she  added,  look- 
ing down  at  the  child  nearest  her,  "belongs  to  the 
animal  kingdom."  Alice  Icoked  up  quite  resentfully, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  answered, 
"Teacher,  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  for  my  mama 
says  that  all  little  children  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  proposal  to  unite  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  is  older 
tlian  the  Dominion;  but  the  enlargement  of  Manitoba 
and  the  provinces  on  the  St.  Lawrence  gives  it  a  fresh 
interest  at  present.  The  three  provinces  together  are 
now  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  provinces 
of  Canada  that  the  proposed  Province  of  Acadia  could 
have  no  undue  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  as  a 
whole,  and  the  local  interests  are  not  so  different  as 
to  require  separate  governments.  The  sentimental 
objections  to  losing  historical  independence  should  be 
no  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  they  were  in  the 
case  of  Cape  Breton,  once  a  separate  province,  but 
now  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  increase  the  area  and 
importance  of  the  proposed  new  province,  a  recent 
writer  suggests  adding  the  Gaspe  peninsula  and  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland.  If  Newfoundland  is  to  come 
into  the  Confederation  it  will  probably  wish  to  come 
in  as  a  separate  province.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  senti- 
mental objection  would  prevail  unless  the  whole  new 
province  were  to  be  called  Newfoundland. 

A  machine  has  been  devised  for  writing  shorthand. 
It  has  but  six  keys,  yet  its  combinations  are  sufficient 
to  record  speech  at  quite  a  serviceable  speed.  Its 
units  are  not  single  sounds,  but  syllables.  The  keys 
print  on  paper  that  is  self-feeding  from  a  roll,  and  the 
characters  printed  can  be  read  by  a  trained  eye  at  a 
glance.  The  new  instrument  is  known  as  the  steno- 
typer. 

Pidgin  English,  a  sort  of  jargon  that  it  was  supposed 
the  Chinese  could  easily  learn,  is  going  out  of  use. 
since  it  is  found  that  they  can  learn  English,  French 
and  German  without  much  difficulty  when  properly 
taught. 

The  Cullinan  diamond,  the  largest  in  the  world — so 
large,  indeed,  that  no  one  knew  what  to  do  with  it 
until  the  Transvaal  government  decided  to  purchase 
it  for  presentation  to  the  King — is  being  polished  in 
Amsterdam.  It  was  found  necessary  first  to  split  the 
stone  into  three  pieces,  to  remove  two  very  bad  flaws. 
This  was  successfully  done  before  the  polishing  began. 


The  polishing  disk,  on  which  the  stone  is  pressed  down 
by  a  weight,  revolves  a£  the  rate  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute;  and  the  process  will 
take  ten  or  twelve  months,  working  twelve  hours  a 
day,  before  it  will  be  completed. 

Asiatic  cholera  is  alarmingly  prevalent  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  has  even  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Winter  Palace.  Schools  have  been  closed,  and  the 
school  buildings  converted  into  hospitals.  The  dread 
disease  has  also  appeared  in  other  Russian  cities,  and 
the  strictest  measures  are  being  taken  by  other  nations 
in  Europe  and  .-\mcrica  to  prevent  its  in  troduction  from 
Russian  Ports. 

A  new  Atlantic  cable  is  to  be  laid,  to  connect  Ger- 
many with  Brazil.  This  does  not  seem  to  support  the 
idea  that  wireless  telegraphy  will  soon  supplant  the 
cables. 

The  new  railway  is  opened  from  Damascus  to 
Medina.  Devout  Mussulmans  can  now  make  their 
pilgrimage  by  rail. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  in  Canada  to-day.  The  loss  by  forest  fires 
this  year  will  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  A 
striking  evidence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fires  is 
seen  in  the  statement  that  twenty-two  ocean  steam- 
ships at  one  time  were  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec,  unable  to  proceed  because 
of  the  smoke. 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will 
eventually  build  an  all-Cariadian  line  to  the  Yukon. 
The  road  will  cross  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains   by   Pine   Riv^j^ass. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Raiway  now  owns  or  controls 
thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  five  fleets  of 
steamships,  and  employs  nearly  seventy-five  thousand 
persons. 

The  St.  Vincent  is  the  eighth  vessel  of  the  Dread- 
\nought  type  to  be  added  to  the  British  navy,  and  is 
the  largest  and  heaviest  of  all. 

The  shortest  time  for  a  journey  around  the  world  is 
claimed  by  a  British  traveller, who  left  Liverpool  last 
year  on  the  third  of  May,  and  on  his  return  landed  at 
Dover  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  making  the  circuit 
in  a  little  over  forty  days.  ' 

At  a  recent  trial  of  his  flying  machine  in  France, 
Wilbur  Wright,  the  American  inventor,  kept  his  aero- 
plane in  the  air  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  mak- 
ing a  distance  of  over  sixty-one  miles  in  that  time,  and 
coming  to  the  ground  without  accident.  His  brother, 
less  fortunate,  at  a  similar  trial  near  Washington,  had 
the  machine  wrecked  by  the  breaking  of  a  propeller 
bl.nde,  and  was  badly  injured,  while  Lieut.  Selfridge, 
who    was    with    him,    was    killed    by   the    fall. 

A  valuable  find  of  fossil  bones  is  reported  from  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  They  belong  to  extinct  animals  of 
the  dinosaur  family,  and  are  thought  to  be  of  later  age 
than  similar  skeletons  found  in  America. 

A  very  complete  specimen  of  the  hairy  mammoth  has 
Just  been  found  in  Alaska.     It  is  said  to  b?  the  first  on? 
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found  in  which  the  trunk  was  perfect, and    is   therefore 
of  e&pecial  interest. 

'In  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  there  is  a  ranch 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; stocked  with  a  million  head  of  cattle,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  horses.  Its  owner 
is  the  wealthiest  man  in  Mexico,  and  his  house  has 
accommodation  for  five  hundred  guests,  if  needed. 

A  Californian  inventor  has  a  device  by  which  a  mov- 
ing train  is  kept  in  automatic  connection  with  the 
despatcher's  office,  and  can  be  automatically  stopped 
at  any  time.  The  adoption  of  such  a  device  should  put 
an  end  to  train  disasters  due  to  collision. 

Experiments  in  wireless  telephony  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  are  giving  wonderful  results.  If  expectations 
are  realized,  every  man  may  carry  a  pocket  telephone 
and  be  called  up  wherever  he  is  when  wanted.  Perhaps 
two  persons  calling  you  at  once  may  be  more  annoying 
than  the  operator  saying:  "Line  's  in  use." 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  abandoned  the  struggle 
against  his  rival  brother,  and  the  late  insurgent  chief 
has  been  proclaimed  ruler  of  the  country. 

The  longest  mountain  chain  in  the  world  has  but 
lately  been  discovered.  It  is  in  Thibet,  and  has  no 
name  which  applies  to  its  whole  length;  but  it  is  higher 
than  the  Himalayas,  in  respect  to  the  average  height  of 
the  mountain  passes,  and  has  a  total  length  of  about 
two  thousand  miles.  The  discoverer  is  the  well  known 
Swedish  explorer,  Dr.  Sven  Hcdin. 


Manual   Training  Department. 

F.  Pe.\cock. 
A  New  Organization. 

During  the  session  of  the  Provincial  Institute  at 
Fredericton  in  June  last  a  society  to  be  known  as  The 
Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association  of  New  Bruns- 
wick had  its  beginning.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  manual 
training  director  for  the  province,  was  made  hon.  presi- 
dent. Mr.  H.  V.  Hayes  of  the  St.  John  manual  train- 
ing school,  president,  and  Miss  Alethea  Wathen,  of  the 
provincial  normal  school,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  providing  for  a  member- 
ship, consisting  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
department  of  drawing,  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  art.  The  annual  dues  arc  twenty-five 
cents. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Review  to  set 
apart  a  page  each  month  to  be  known  as  the  "Manual 
Training  Department,"  for  the  discussion  of  those  sub- 
jects and  methods  which  the  association  aims  to 
disseminate.  ' 

A  magazine  in  manuscript  form,  made  up  by  the  joint 
effort  of  the  members,  will  be  in  constant  circulation 
among  them. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  help  the  manual 
arts  in  our  schools,  and  to  aid  in  giving  practical  sub- 
jects that  prominence  in  our  educational  system  which 


they  deserve.  All  teachers  interested  in  such  a  pro- 
ject are  invited  to  become  members  and  use  their 
influence  in  this  direction. 

r^Ianual  training,  and  allied  subjects  must  ix<;upy 
an  ever  expanding  place  in  that  system  of  education 
which  is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty, to  draw  out  the  constructive  resources  of  the 
nation,  and  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  people,  giv- 
.  ing  them  such  a  mental  grip  and  manual  dexerlcy 
as  will  make  them  leaders  in  the  industries  and 
professions. 

The  Place  of  the  Manual  Arts  in    the    School. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  harmonious 
development  of  heart,  hand,  and  head,  "and  this  is 
of  course  the  proper  object  of  education."  The  un- 
prejudiced observer,  however,  will  at  once  see  that 
much  of  that  which  is  called  teaching  falls  sadly 
short  of  this  high  aim.  Instead  of  this  uniform  and 
well  rounded  education  the  great  majority  of  our 
school  subjects  and  tendencies  deal  only  with  the 
head.  I  know  of  students  who  have  graduated 
from  some  of  our  best  schools,  as  leaders,  whose 
manual  and  arti.stic  possibilities  had  been  so  neglect- 
ed that  they  could  scarcely  write  a  business  letter  in 
a  legible  hand,  and  who  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  drawing.  The  latter  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  set  one  thinking;  for  drawing,  besides  being  in 
itself  an  universal  language,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
subjects  for  the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  feel- 
ings. These  students  had  a  taste  for  Greek  and 
Latin  or  perhaps  they  were  endowed  with  an  ab- 
normal mathematical  faculty,  and  this  accident  was 
allowed  to  outweigh  any  manual  dexterity,  artistic 
taste,  or  inventive  genius  which  their  classmates 
may  have  ]x>ssessed.  In  fact  the  latter  qualities  are 
scarcely  recognized  at  all  under  the  ])resent  system 
of  subjects,  presentation,  and  examinations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  mental  training.  We  do 
not  have  too  much  of  it,  but  too  little  training  of  the 
other  faculties,  of  the  child.  We  want  subjects  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  that  will  reejuirc  him  to  use  his 
brain,  but  tint  will  also  draw  upon  his  other  activi- 
ties. We  want  conditions  under  which  the  boy's 
whittling  and  carving  propensities  will  be  diverted 
from  defacing  the  desks  to  some  useful  and  con- 
structive object  under  which  his  creative  genius  and 
decorative  tastes  can  expand,  thus  enahiling  him  to 
use  his  talents,  to  improve  his  condition  and  benefit 
his  fellows,  and  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
his  classical  or  mathematical  classmates.    Instead  of 
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trying  to  crush  out  the  activities  of  the  child  these 
must  be  directed  and  made  a  positive  factor  in  the 
process  of  his  education.  This  is  the  problem  that 
should  give  us  pause,  and  during  the  pause  let  us 
think  of  manual  training.  By  "manual  training'"  I 
do  not  refer  to  a  ieyf  trivial  models  which  may  form 
a  part  of  this  or  that  course  in  hand  work.  That 
would  be  like  thinking  of  the  practice  pages  as  the 
object  of  a  course  in  writing;  or  the  written  exer- 
cises as  the  final  result  of  our  composition  teaching. 
But  I  do  have  reference  to  the  broad  principle  of 
giving  the  rising  generation  a  useful  and  well  bal- 
anced education  by  training  and  developing  their 
physical  activities  as  well  as  their  mental  powers. 

In  considering  this  matter  we  must  neither  let 
prejudice  nor  an  indisposition  to  work  play  a  part. 
We  should  remember  that  methods  as  well  as  men, 
and  machinery,  sometimes  outlive  their  usefulness ; 
and  we  should  be  progressive  enough  to  take  up  the 
new  subjects  and  methods  that  are  evolved,  and  at 
least  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

As  we  consider  manual  training  in  this  broad  and 
unbiased  way  I  think  we  will  be  compelled  to  say 
that  it  presents  possibilities  for  improving  our  edu- 
cational condition  that  we  cannot  afford  to  disre- 
gard, and  that  it  must  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
cardinal  feature  of  our  school  work. 


Nova    Sco'ia    Provincial    Educational 
Association. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers  were  en- 
rolled at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  S.  P.  E.  A.,  held  at 
Truro  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  September,  the 
first  week  of  the  school  year. 

In  his  opening  address  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  referred  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  the 
government  grants  to  teachers  would  be  no  longer, 
as  heretofore,  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
program  of  studies  would  require  the  fullest 
discussion  so  that  the  various  subjects  might 
be  seen  from  every  point  of  view.  Summer 
and  vacation  schools  should  be  utilized  to  a  greater 
extent  by  our  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  professional  training.  The  Mili- 
tary School  in  Halifax,  the  Summer  Science  School 
at  Sackville,  and  the  still  more  thoroughly  organized 
vacation   school   affiliated   with  the   Nonnal  School 


and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Truro  were  all  avail- 
able to  teachers.  If  the  school  year  was  to  be  some- 
what shortened  it  might  be  desirable  to  provide  for 
a  four  years'  high  school  course,  covering  about  the 
same  work  as  the  present  three  years'  course,  but, 
perhaps,  more  thoroughly,  and  without  duplicating 
the  work  of  the  colleges.  A  standard  matriculation 
for  all  our  colleges,  a  course  of  four  years  in  any 
one  of  them,  with  a  uniform  post  graduate  examina- 
tion on  some  of  the  principal  subjects,  would  be  the 
regular  way  of  obtaining  a  High  School  Headmas- 
ter's Diploma.  Those  wishing  to  do  so  might  special- 
ize on  narrower  courses  in  English,  the  Ancient 
Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  or 
Science,  and  thus  obtain  diplomas  tojeach  in  these 
special  subjects. 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  Association  were 
devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Sixteen  on  the  Common  School 
Course. 

Dr.  Soloan,  chairman  of  the  committee  presented 
the  Preliminary  Report,  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  committee  were  very  ably  and 
fully  explained.  The  present  program  is  said  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  "well  balanced,  correct  in  educa- 
tional principles,  and  judicious  in  detail."  It  is 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  in  the  hands  of  well 
trained  teachers  the  results  would  be  all  that  could 
be  desired.  As  an  aid  to  the  teachers  the  program 
should  give  more  in  detail,  for  each  subject,  the  con- 
tent most  available  for  the  various  stages  of  mental 
development,  together  with  full  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Those  subjects  should 
be  emphasized  which  enable  our  pupils  to'  deal  with 
actual  conditions  and  concrete  relations  ;  in  arith- 
metic, common  and  useful  calculations  ;  in  gram- 
mar, the  correction  of  common  errors  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  pupils'  power  of  expression  ;  in 
geography,  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  our  immedi- 
ate surroundings  and  the  interpretation  of  the  earth 
in  its  relations  to  man  as  an  individual  and  social 
factor  ;  in  reading,  good  literature  only  ;  and  as  the 
vitalizing  element  of  all  elementary  studies, — na- 
ture stud}',  which  increases  the  joy  of  living  by  put- 
ting the  pupil  into  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
nature.  Any  over  pressure  that  may  exist  does  not 
arise  from  too  many  subjects  in  the  program,  but 
from  deficient  interpretation  of  their  purpose,  that 
is,  from  bad  teaching.  The  best  results  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  attainable  only  through 
a  rich  and  varied  program  of  studies  arranged  in  the 
pedagogical  order.     In  order  to  secure  economy  of 
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time  and  energy  there  must  be  careful  correlation  of 
studies,  for  the  water-tight  compartment  system  of 
instruction  is  a  thing  of  the  dead  past.  For  the  large 
majority  of  pupils  the  knowledge  which  is  likely  to 
be  most  useful  in  after  life,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  educative.  In  training  for  efficiency  it  is  a 
prime  necessity  that  the  pupil  should  study  his 
physical  and  social  environment,  and  from  his  con- 
crete experience  proceed  to  their  interpretation. 

Such  a  detailed,  suggestive,  and  pedagogical  pro- 
gram as  Dr.  Soloan  recommends  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  inexperienced  teachers  and  would 
be  in  line  with  the  plan  which  is  now  being  adopted 
in  other  advanced  countries. 

The  various  sub-committees  presented  reports  on 
special  subjects.  ' 

Mr.  W.  A.  Creelman,  following  the  New  York 
program,  presented  in  excellent  form  a  most  valu- 
able report  on  English.  Teachers  using  the  methods 
so  clearly  explained  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  their 
pupils  the  ready  and  practical  use  of  good  English 
and  a  lively  appreciation  of  good  literature,  without 
at  an  early  age,  wasting  their  time  on  the  arid  sub- 
tleties of  grammar. 

Principal  O'Hearn,  of  Halifax,  presented  the  sub- 
report  on  Mathematics,  recommending  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  less  practical  subjects,  mere  arithmetical 
puzzles,  and  much  of  the  metric  system,  in  order  to 
secure  greater  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  essentials- 
Mr.  P  J.  Shaw,  of  the  .\gricultural  College  pre- 
sented a  very  full  and  suggestive  report  on  Nature 
Study  which  is  now  taking  such  a  prominent  place 
in  the  modern  programs  of  all  the  best  schools.  In 
the  common  school  it  is  a  fundamental  subject,  not 
only  utilizing  the  child's  restless  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion to  bring  him  into  intelligent  touch  with  the 
natural  objects  and  processes  which  surround  him, 
but  also  providing  him  witli  material  for  the  best 
study  of  languages,  of  drawing,  of  geography, and  of 
all  intelligent  science  work  in  the  high  school.  Such 
an  education  is  both  liberal  and  practical. 

The  report  on  Classics,  presented  by  'Mr.  J.  \\'. 
Logan  of  the  Halifax  Acadcmw  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Soloan  submitted  interesting  reports  on 
Hygiene,  Art  and  other  subjects, 

The  fullest  opport unity  \\a.'  allowed  for  discus- 
sion, but  the  rest;If  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
F"or  it  was  remarked  th:ii  inan\-  of  those  reputed  to 
be  the  best  teachers  and  \hc  ah'est  thinker':  v,-ere  for 
the  most  part  discreetly  silent.  IV-rhajis  they  were 
the  most  conscious  of  their  own  limitations. 


Mrs.  Ada  L.  Powers,  of  Lunenburg,  read  a  paper 
advocating  more  intensive  scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  in  the  schools,  the  use  of  graded  litera- 
ture, of  wall  charts  and  of  nature  study  methods  to 
vitalize  what  is  now  too  often  a  lifeless,  inane  book 
drill.  Principal  McKittrick,  of  Lunenburg  Academy, 
who  had  seen  the  new  methods  in  operation  in  his 
own  schools  spoke  most  enthusiastically  of  the  good 
results  in  clarifying  the  ideas  of  pupils  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  strongly  in  favor  of  hy- 
gienic and  temperance  reform  and  total  abstinence. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Soloan  and  Dr.  Magee  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  Powers  for  her 
instructive  and  valuable  address. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union  was  reorgan- 
ized with  Mr.  Creelman,  of  Truro,  as  president,  and 
Principal  Smith,  of  Windsor,  as  secretary.  The 
union  has  on  several  occasions  supported  teachers 
against  unjust  treatment  by  foolish  parents.  Teach" 
ers  belonging  to  the  union  may  have  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  while  acting  prudently,  they  will 
have  in  any  disputes  that  may  arise  with  parents  or 
trustees  the  sympathy  and  financial  support  of  their 
fellow  teachers. 

A  High  School  Teachers'  Guild  was  formed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  high  schools.  It  recog- 
nizes the  disparity  of  mental  ability  and  opportunity 
among  high  school  students  and  recommends  that 
tlie  abler  students  should,  under  proper  restrictions, 
be  allowed  to  take  up  more  than  six  subjects  of 
study. 

An  evening  was  devoted  to  an  address  by  Princi- 
pal Cumming,  of  the  -Agricultural  College.  The 
pecuniary  and  moral  advantages  of  farm  life  were 
pictured  so  clearly  and  convincingly  that  many 
principals  of  schools  felt  like  resigning  their  posi- 
tions forthwith.  Principal  Cumming  outlined  di.* 
course  of  study  for  the  affiliated  summer  school, 
conducted  by  the  faculties  of  the  College  and  the 
Normal  School,  assisted  by  Prof.  Dearness,  one  of 
the  ablest  teachers  of  science  in  the  public  schools 
of  Canada.  Any  teacher  attending  this  snair-e- 
school  for  four  weeks  each  vacation  for  three  ^ears 
will  receive  a  rural  schcml  diploma  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  special  grant  in  addition  to  the 
usual  grants. 

A  pleasing  incident  in  connection  with  ihe 
.Association  was  an  address  from  Dr.  Allison, former 
Superintendent  of  Education.  .After  most  interest- 
ing reminiscences  naturally  arising  froin  a  visit  to 
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SOLE 
MAXUFACT 


uRERs.  London,  Canada 


Wholesale  Agents:  A.  &  W.  MacKINLAY,  Limited, 
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the  scene  of  his  former  labors  and  the  meeting  of 
so  many  old  familiar  faces,  he  gave  such  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  of  the  charms  and  advantages  of  fami  life 
that  all  present  felt  that  the  study  of  science,  which 
made  such  advantages  accessible  and  available, 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  school 
program. 

Principals  Lay  and  McKittrick  were  re-elected  to 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Education  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Association.  It  was  suggested  that 
those  nominated  for  this  position  should  promise 
before  the  vote  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
views'  of  the  Association.  They  very  properly  de- 
clined to  place  themselves  in  this  humiliating  posi- 
tion, even  at  the  risk  of  losing  votes.  The  teachers 
wanted  to  elect  honest,  level-headed  educationists 
who  could  be  trusted  to  apply  common  sense  and 
pedagogical  skill  to  the  solution  of  all  questions  as 
they  might  arise  in  varying  circumstances. 


SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 


Mr.  Fenwick  Shaw  began  his  duties  as  principal  of  the 
Stewiacke,  N.  S.,  school  at  the  opening  in  September. 

Mr.  S.  Raymond  Weston  is  again  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  Loggieville,  N.  B. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Haverstock,  of  North  Sydney,  is  principal  of  the 
Sydney  Mines  .schools,  vacated  by  Principal  McKenzie,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Colchester  Academy,  as  teacher  of 
advanced  inatheniatics  and  junior  science. — Truro  News. 

At  the  Shelburne  Academy  las;  year  taught  by  Principal 
F.  H.  Spinney,  now  in  Montreal,  there  were  14  who  applied  for 
Grade  "D"  and  all  passed  successfully  making  good  averages. 

A  new  school  building  has  been  opened  at  Millerton,  North- 
umberland County,  of  which  Principal  Carr  has  charge.  The 
new  building  has  three  rooms,  and  an  excellent  situation  for  a 
garden  which  will  probably  be  opened  next  spring. 

F.  J.  Patter.'jon  has  resumed  his  duties  as  teacher  of  manual 
training  in  the  Hampton  Con.sfjlidatcd  school.  By  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  trustees  Mr.  Patterson  will  teach  three 
days  of  each  week  in  the  new  school  at  Sussex  and  two  days  at 
Hampton. — Sussex  Record.  ^ 
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Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Sackville,  Oct.  8th  &  9th,  1908. 


FIRST  SESSION-THURSDAY,  11  A.M. 

Enrolment. 

Address  by  President,      -     -     Geo.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A. 

SECOND  SESSION,  2  P.  M. 
Paper,  "Writing,"     ------     Miss  Bourque 

Paper,  "WhereOurCourseFallsDown,"  Mr.F.Peacock 


THIRD  SESSION— FRIDAY,  9.30  A.  M. 
Paper,     --------     A.  B.  Maggs,  M.  A. 

Address  "Teaching  of  Grammar,"  Mr.Geo.H.Somers 

FOURTH  SESSION,  2  P.  M. 

Discussion,  "How  can  we  make  our  pupils  better 

spellers." — Opened  by  A.  D.  Jonah,  B.  A. 


Institute  divided  into  Sections: 

French  Teacher,     ------ -     -     .     .     -  Miss  Bourque. 

Teachers  in  Miscellaneous  Schools,   ----------  Insp.  O'Blenis. 

Teachers  in  Primary  and   Intermediate  Schools,      -----  Miss  C.  Barton. 

Teachers  in  Advanced  Schools,     -----------  Mr.  T.  T.  Goodwin. 


At  I.  C.  R.  Stations  Teachers  will  procure  First-class  Single  Fare  Tickets  and  obtain  Standard  Certificates. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Burns,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  school  at  Gibson,  N.  B.,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hill  resigned. 

Miss  Agnes  McKenzie,  of  Ottawa,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Tait  McKenzie,  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  Truro  schools  which  are  now 
aiBliated  with  the  Normal  School.  Mrs.  Patterson,  recently 
the  capable  head  of  the  kindergarten  at  Truro  and  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  Review  for  her  many  excellent  contributions 
to  kindergarten  literature  in  these  columns,  has  removed 
from  Truro.  The  Review  extends  its  somewhat  tardy  con- 
gratulations and  wishes  her  that  happiness  she  so  well  deserves. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell,  B.  A.,  of  Sunbury  County,  N.  B.,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  schools  for  York,  with  some  of  the 
districts  in  adjacent  counties,  in  place  of  Mr.  Nelson  W.  Brown, 
B.  A.,  who  has  held  the  position  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
was  removed  because  of  his  failure  to  secure  the  qualification 
of  grammar  school  license.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  formerly  principal  of 
the  grammar  schools  at  Chatham,  Gagetown  and  at  Bathurst. 
Mr.  Brown  has  recently  been  nominated  as  the  liberal  candidate 
for  York  County  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
■  Acadia  University  o])ened  September  30.  Acadia  Seminary 
and  Horton  Academy  opened  earlier  in  the  month,  both  with 
a  large  attendance.  The  latter  has  an  entirely  new  staff.  Mr. 
Ernest  Robinson,  recently  of  the  Dartmouth  schools,  is  principal 
and  Mr.  Jos.  Howe,  of  the  Sussex  grammar  school,  is  house 
master. 

Miss  Margaret  Doane,  of  Truro,  has  been  apjjointed  principal 
of  the  schools  at  Apjjle  River,  Cumberland  County,  N.  S., 
made  vacant  by  the  apjiointnient  of  Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Ashby,  C.  li.,  school. 

The  fine  new  grammar  school  building  at  Sussex,  N.  B., 
was  opened  with  approjjriate  ceremonies  on  Labor  Day,  Sept. 
7th.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kierstead,  of 
Toronto;   Dr.   Inch,  chief    superintendent  of  education;  Chan- 


cellor Jones  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick;  Inspector 
R.  P.  Steeves,  and  others.  The  building  is  a  monument  to  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Sussex. 

By  means  of  a  picnic  held  June  23rd,  Miss  Margaret  McNabb, 
teacher  at  Dumbarton,  Char.  Co.,  raised  $95.00,  which  has  been 
used  in  making  extensive  repairs  on  the  school  building. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Knickle,  of  Lunenburg,  succeeds  Mr.  E.  B. 
Smith  as  principal  of  the  Port  Hawkesbury  schools. 

The  social  in  the  school  house  in  Lower  Derby,  Northumber- 
land County,  held  Friday  evening,  Sept.  18th,  cleared  $150.00. 
The  proceeds  in  aid  of  the  s.hool. — Advocate. 

Acadia  University  has  appointed  Mr.  Roy  Eliott  Bates,  M.  A. 
as  professor  of  English  Literature  in  place  of  Professor  R.  P. 
Gray.  Mr.  Bates  graduated  from  Acadia  in  1904,  winning  the 
governor  general's  medal  with  honours  in  English.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  spent  at  Harvard,  and  in  the  fall  of  1905  he  pro- 
ceed, d  to  Oxford  as  Acadia's  first  Rhodes  scholar.  He  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  at  Oxford,  specializing  in  English  and 
taking  his  master's  degree  this  spring. 

The  Mt.  Allison  Institutions  at  Sackville  opened  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  24th,  with  large  accessions  of  students  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on  Monday, 
September  28th,  with  nearly  fifty  new  students. 

The  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at 
Sackville  on  October  8th  and  9th.  The  full  programme  is 
published  on  another  page. 

The  Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the  new  high 
school  building,  Sussex,  Sept.  24th  and  25th.  A  later  report 
will  be  furnished. 

In  the  Exhibition  held  in  St.  John  during  September  the 
pressed  plants  and  note  books  from  the  Dalhousie,  N.  B., 
Superior  School,  won  much  praise  for  their  excellence.  This 
school  was  awarded  the  provincial  sweepstakes'  prize. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  is  on  a 
visit  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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A,  correspondent  on  another  pagfe  takes  a  very 
rea.sonable  view  of  the  culture  discussion  which  ha.s 
been  opened  in  the  Review.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  sig^  his  own 
name  to  a  production  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 


The  Federal  Magazine,  of  London,  the  Monthly 
Record  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  has  a  fine 
portrait  of  Supt.  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  in  its  September 
number.  . 

Mr.  S.  Kerr,  principal  of  the  St.  Jolin  Business 
College,  has  issued  a  very  attractive  calendar  for 
1909,  having  for  its  title  "Prosperity,"  a  term  which 
is  very  appropriate  to  this  excellent  and  prosperous 
institution.  The  picture  represents  a  large  herd  of 
well-kept  cattle,  cooling  themselves  in  a  quiet 
stream,  or  resting  in  the  shades  of  trees.  The 
charm  of  the  peaceful  scene  is  heightened  by  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  the  colouring. 


A  little  pamphlet,  written  by  Inspector  R.  P. 
Steeves,  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  New  Brunswick,  designed  to  present  an  easy  and 
effective  course  of  nature  study  for  country  schools. 
Teachers  should  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  course,  the  simplicity  of  which 
appeals  to  them.  There  is  no  need  of  getting  up 
elaborate  "information,"  on  the  many  topics  out- 
lined. The  main  object  sought  for  is  to  get  the 
pupil  interested  intelligently  in  the  little  world  about 
him,  and  to  express  accurately  the  result  ol  his 
observation  and  impressions. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  there  ap- 
peared a  pretty  little  story  which  represented 
Mother  Nature  "Calling  up  the  Flowers."  It  was 
suggested  at  the  end  of  the  story  that  children  write 
one  about  Mother  Autumn  Calling  in  her  Flowers 
(or  plants),  and  tucking  them  in  their  beds  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  Two  prizes  were  offered — one 
for  the  best  story  from  children  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  for  the  best  written  by  those 
under  twelve.  The  time  for  handing  in  the  stories 
ends  on  the  15th  November,  and  the  prizes,  two 
beautiful  books,  will  be  awarded  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 
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Thanksgiving  Day,  Monday,  November  9th 

Truly  we  have  never  had  greater  cause  for 
Thanksgiving  than  at  present.  The  crops  have  been 
bountiful  this  season.  The  weather  has  been  fine 
and  warm  for  perfecting  the  harvest  and  gathering 
it  in,  and  for  the  walks  and  drives  we  have  so  much 
enjoyed.  Now  that  the  husbandman  is  resting 
from  his  labours  and  the  meadows  are  bare  and 
brown,  he  surveys  with  contentment  the  fruits  of 
his  toil  and  patience,  and  thanks  God  for  all  the 
blessings  which  he  enjoys.  It  should  be  a  day  of 
peace  and  rest  for  the  labourer ;  and  the  good  cheer 
that  crowns  his  board,  the  fruit  of  his  work,  he  will 
partake  of,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends, 
with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 

It  is  the  birthday  also  of  our  good  King  Edward. 
That  we  are  free  from  wars,  and  that  peace  is  over 
the  whole!  British  Empire  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  his  tactful  solicitude  for  his  people,  and  to  his 
beneficent  rule.  He  is  a  wise  king,  and  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  beloved  Queen-mother,  whose  good 
deeds  and  gracious  sway  will  long  be  treasured 
in  the  hearts  of  her  people.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
peace  throughout  our  King's  dominions  will  long 
be  undisturbed,  and  that  the  tie  which  binds  the 
portions  of  this  great  Empire  together  will  daily 
grow  stronger.  In  no  other  part  of  his  Dominions 
will  there  be  a  more  devout  prayer  for  his  safety, 
nor  a  heartier  ring  to  the  National  Anthem — "God 
Save  Our  Gracious  King" — than  from  the  school 
children  of  Canada. 

So  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  It  should  be  a  pleasant  duty,  wlien  we  re- 
member all  the  favours  that  we  are  daily  receiving 
— good  health,  happiness,  a  beautiful  and  bounteous 
nature,  kind  friends  and  fellow-creatures,  and  free- 
dom from  severe  trials. 

A  good  friend  once  said  to  the  writer :  "I  have 
so  much  cause  to  be  thankful  for  that  word  'Re- 
member.' When  I  am  despondent  or  in  low  spirits, 
I  remember  days  of  cheer  and  blessing  and  I  feel 
my  heart  gradually  warm  up  until  I  forget  present 
trials.  When  my  pu])ils  are  restless  and  trying  to 
my  nerves,  and  I  am  tempted  to  speak  harsh  words, 
I  remember  past  happy  days  when  everything  went 
well ;  and  I  can  feel  the  sunshine  come  into  my  face 
and  see  it  reflected  from  the  faces  in  front  of  me. 
When  I  am  tempted,  because  of  some  unintentional 
slight,  to  speak  ill  of  a  friend,  I  remember  the  joys 


of  our  friendship  in  days  past,  and  a  gentle  influence 
of  forbearance  steals  over  my  spirit.  How  thank- 
ful I  am  for  that  word  'Remember',  and  all  that  it 
has  done  for  my  spirit." 

What  a  good   word  to  adopt  on  Thanksgiving 
Dav  is  that  word  "Remember." 


Principal  J.  W.  Robertson,  LL.D.,  C.M.G. 

"It  is  a  great  thing  for  Canada  to  have  such  a 
man  within  her  borders,"  wrote  a  prominent  Cana- 
dian, now  living  in  London,  to  the  Review  a  few 
months  ago.  "Professor  Robertson  is  the  greatest 
political  force  in  Canada,"  a  distinguished  news- 
paper writer  has  said.  Would  that  we  had  many- 
more  politicians  of  the  same  stamp ! 

Already  the  Macdonald  College,  of  St.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Quebec,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  two 
continents.  Delegations  from  America  and  Europe, 
country  and  city  teachers,  members  of  parliament 
single  or  in  groups,  are  visiting  it  in  numbers.  And 
it  is  little  more  than  a  year  old ! 

Macdonald  College  represents  the  product  of  the 
larger  educational  ideas  and  experiences  of  one  man, 
backed  by  the  good  sense,  public  spirit  and  liberaJ- 
ity  of  another.  Sir  William  Macdonald,  the  suc- 
cessful man  of  business,  has  put  his  finger  on  weak 
spots  in  our  educational  syste^ms,  and  is  pouring  out 
his  wealth  for  the  betterment  of  country  schools. 
Principal  Robertson,  in  his  addresses  to  teachers, 
farmers  and  legislators  throughout  Eastern  Canada, 
has  inspired  them  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  ideals,  so  that  Macdonald  College,  founded  to 
train  teachers  for  rural  schools,  has  become  an 
established  institution  of  our  country. 

James  Wilson  Robertson,  a  Scotsman  by  birth, 
emigrated  to  this  country  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  with  an  inborn  enthusiasm,  love  of  learning 
and  a  capacity  for  hard  work — qualities  that  have 
made  the  race  founders  and  colonizers  the  world 
over.  Becoming  interested  in  the  agricultural  and 
educational  work  of  the  country,  he  saw,  with  the 
intuition  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  that  to  -make 
Canada  great — morally,  intellectually  and  physically 
— he  must  catch  the  Canadians  young.  By  inter- 
esting children  he  has  securel  the  interest  of  parents 
and  teachers  with  remarkable  results, — in  dairying, 
yields  of  grain  and  the  beginnings  of  a  more  modem 
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agriculture.  Another  advance  was  to  consolidate 
rural  schools  and  introduce  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy.  The  wide-spread  influence  of 
these  movements  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Macdonald  College  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers  for  rural  schools.  In  the  equipment  of 
this  almost  unique  school,  Sir  William  Macdonald 
has  given  his  wealth  with  lavish  hand,  and  equally 
unstinted  has  been  the  executive  and  administrative 
work  of  Principal  Robertson.  How  to  make  use- 
ful and  prosperous  citizens,  how  to  gain  wealth 
from  the  varied  employments  of  the  farm,  how  to 
make  boys  and  girls  happy  by  doing, — these  are 
written  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  of  Macdonald 
College. 


An  Educational  Trio. 

A  pleasant  recollection  is  left  of  the  few  hours 
recently  spent  at  the  three  Mount  Allison  Institu- 
tions, Sackville.  It  does  one  good  to  talk  to  rmai 
and  women  who  have  high  ideals  of  education,  who 
are  happy  and  make  others  happy  in  striving  to  at- 
tain their  ideals,  and  whose  wise,  progressive  and 
businesslike  management  of  three  excellent  edu- 
cational institutions  is  exerting  such  an  influence  for 
good. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  done  something  for  these 
young  women,  if  after  one,  two  or  three  years  with 
us,  the  wholesome  current  of  their  lives  is  set 
strongly  in  the  right  direction,  and  their  ambition 
is  roused  to  do  something  useful,"  said  Principal 
Borden  to  his  visitor  as  they  passed  from  class- 
room to  neat  and  well-fumished  dormitory,  from 
library  to  reading  and  music  rooms  in  the  pleasant 
ladies'  college.  Fortunately  it  was  moming.  and 
the  fifty  pianos  were  not  all  going  at  once.  Arriv- 
ing too  late  for  the  opening  exercises,  the  visitor 
saw  more  than  one  hundred  young  women  going 
through  their  physical  exercises,  a  training  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body.  (The  hygienic  atmosphere  of 
the  Ladies'  College  spoke  of  both  health  and  hai>- 
piness.)  Next  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  domestic 
Science  Department,  a  model  in  its  way  of  order, 
and  economy.  The  menu  of  a  modest  but  satisfy- 
ing breakfast  was  shown — total  cost  for  six  persons 
twenty-five  cents.     To   judge    by    the   comfortable. 


the  various  cuisines  mtist  furnish  forth  more  costly 
meals. 

A  brief  visit  was  made  to  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment, where  a  class  was  engaged  in  a  pleasant 
study  of  the  history  of  art,  and  then  to  the  library. 
Here  are  the  results  of  an  accurate  system  of  classi- 
fication. Not  only  is  every  book  catalogued,  but  a 
list  is  kept  of  those  who  have  studied  at  the  college, 
the  standing,  degrees  (if  any),  home  address,  pres- 
ent address,  and  other  particulars  concerning  each 
student  who  has  entered  its  doors  since  the  founda- 
tion, more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Next  the  visitor  was  handed  over  to  Dr.  David 
-Allison,  the  president,  of  whom  the  Mount  Allison 
Institutions  are  justly  proud.  Still  vigorous  for  his 
years,  and  with  his  splendid  teaching  abilities  ap- 
parently unimpaired,  he  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a 
scholarly  and  simple  life  may  do  to  prolong  a  man's 
years  and  usefulness. 

In  Professor  Tweedie's  room,  a  class  of  fifty 
students  was  intent  on  the  study  of  Shakespeare's 
life  and  works,  and  a  class  in  Professor  Hunton's 
room  adjoining,  even  larger  in  numbers,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  class  rooms 
and  accommodations  of  the  three  institutions  of 
Mount  .-Mlison  were  never  more  crowded  than  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  to  provide  comfortable  quarters 
for  more  than  500  students. 

The  theological  department  of  Mount  Allison  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  that  able  preacher  and 
scholar.  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Sprague;  and  Dr.  "W.  W. 
Andrews'  useful  work  is  not  confined  to  one  college, 
nor  to  one  province.  Lack  of  time  prevented  a  call 
on  Principal  Palmer  at  the  Male  .Academy  during 
school  hours.  With  a  capab'e  staff,  he  succeeds  in 
increasing  year  by  year  the  efficiency  of  that  well 
known  institution. 


Teacher. — If  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels  is  a  bi- 
cycle, and  one  with  three  wheels  is  a  tricycle,  what 
is  one  with  only  one  wheel  ? 

Scholar. — A    wheelbarrow. — Illustrated  Bits. 


An  Axiom. — .'\  shopman  who  hasn't  got  what  you 
want,  hut  says  that  something  else  "  is  the  same 
thing,''  is  equal  to  anything. 


Be  ashamed  to  die,"  said  Horace  Mann,  "  until 


well  fed  appearance  of  the  Mount  Allison  students,     you  have  won  some  victory  for  humanit} 
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School  Correspondence. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Federal 
Magazine  of  London,  may  help  to  inform  our 
teachers  of  the  opportunities  to  place  their  pupils 
in  correspondence  with  schools  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. Children  are  eager  to  write  letters  and  ex- 
change specimens  and  photographs  with  their  fel- 
low-students across  the  water.     The  best  results  in 
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The  Relation  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

Tlie  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  in  some 
cases  ends  with  the  "close  of  school."  In  many 
cases,  let  us  hope,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship which  lasts  through  life.  In  the  formative 
stage  of  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  there  is  need 
of      the      wise   and   sympathetic   teacher,    the   one 


composition,  are  thus  attained ;  the  children  will  be      who   can   enter   into  the  hopes   and  aspirations   of 


eager  to  know  their  own  surroundings  thoroughly 
and  pleasantly  in  order  to  convey  their  impressions 
in  writing.  It  is  also  an  agreeable  incentive  to 
geography  and  nature  study,  adds  to  the  pupils' 
general  knowledge,  and  gives  a  keener  zeal  in  their 
work  and  outlook  on  the  world.  The  extracts  above 
referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Thirty  schools  are  being  affihated  this  month  under  the 
Education  Department  of  Hertfordshire  to  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  schools  desire  to  correspond  with  Ca.nada.  The 
reason  being  that  many  old  scholars  have  lately  emigrated 
there.  One  school  particularly  asks  for  places  where  there 
are  paper  or  wood-pulp  mills,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see 
that  the  names  were  known  of  many  of  the  towns  in  Can- 
ada, where  this  industry  is  being  carried  oi,. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  lately  showing 
appreciation  of  school  co-operation.  One  of  the  managers 
of  the  Thornbury  School,  Herefordshire,  writes:  "The 
correspondence  with  the  Public  School,  Nova  Scotia,  is  of 
intense  interest  to  these  children,  and  also  to  the  teachers, 
v/ho  write  very  frequently  to  each  other,  discussing  their 
Vvork,  different  methods  of  leaching,  and  so  on.  The 
children  have  been  exchanging  botanical  speciinens,  birds' 
eggs,  and  photos  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Canadian 
children  enter  into  it  all  capitally,  and  appear  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  as  keenly  as  ours  do." 

The  following  are  from  different  head  teachers : 

''I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  another  address  for  inter- 
change with  a  Canadian  school.  As  soon  as  possible, 
please,  as  the  children  arc  quite  enthusiastic." 

"We  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  put  us  in  com- 
munication with  a  Canadian  school  for  this  year.  Our 
correspondence  with  New  Zealand  friends  is  most  inter- 
esting and  pleasant." 

For  the  information  of  teachers,  directions  under 
the  heading  of  "Correspondence  Coinrades'  Branch" 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 


An  important  thing  to  teach  in  the  composition 
class  is  to  use  the  shortest  words  possible.  The 
tendency  of  youth,  especially  the  high  school  or  col- 
lege student,  is  to  use  long  words.  Let  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  small  Saxon  word  be  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  by  every  teacher  o  f  language. 
— Western  School  Journal. 


the  pupil,  and  by  judicious  direction,  point  out 
the  best  course.  This  is  not  always  done  by  "giv- 
ing advice."  The  teacher  who  gains  the  confidence  of 
pupils,  who  enters  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their 
sports  and  pastimes ;  who  realizes  what  it  is  to  be 
a  boy,  and  who  preserves  a  sunny  recollection  of 
his  own  boyhood,  can  bind  with  gentle  influence  his 
pupils  to  him,   and   aflfect  their   whole  future  life. 

The  following  letter  from  a  lad  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Principal  A.  O.  Macrae, 
of  the  Western  Canada  College,  Calgary.  It  is 
worth  reading,  if  only  to  show  how  a  healthy  boy 
looks  on  life  and  the  possibilities  which  life  has  in 
store  for  him  under  wise  guidance. 

■t  *  *  "What  I  would  very  much  like  to  do  would  be 
to  travel  round  thg  world,  and  realize  the  wonderful 
stories  of  the  great  earth.  But  then  they  say,  'A  Rol- 
ling Stone  Gathers  No  Moss."  I  think  when  people  make 
allusion  to  this  proverb,  they  mean  you  will  earn  no 
money;  they  judge  a  person  by  the  amount  of  money 
he  or  she  has.  If  they  would  try  to  live  honest  lives, 
I  think  this  proverb  would  apply.  In  regard  to  what 
line  in  life  I  would  like  to  follow,  I  can  hardly  say,  but 
I  have  long  wanted  to  take  a  course  in  civil  engineering. 
Do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  taking  this  up?  If  I  ac- 
complish nothing  in  way  of  education,  I  think  I  would  feel 
gratified  if  I  came  oiU  of  coUcge  and  could  say :  "Well, 
what  I  could  not  master  in  the  way  of  bad  habits  before 
I  came  here,  I  can  master  now."  Don't  you  think  that 
is   a   great  accomplishment   in   itself? 

I   will  close  with  best  wishes. 

W   McCardell,  Jr. 

Bankhead,    August,    1908. 


Much  keeping  in  after  school  may  be  avoided  if 
teachers  will  establish  the  rule  that  failures  in  writ- 
ten work  should  be  made  up  during  the  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  opening  of  school.  Tell  the  pupils 
to  come  in  as  soon  as  the  doors  are  op>en,  and  have 
the  work  all  ready  on  their  desks  for  them  to  begin 
upon  as  soon  as  they  enter.  They  are  fresher  and 
so  is  the  teacher  less  fatigued  then  than  after  school. 
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Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany. 

Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany.  Seventh  Edition.  Illustrated, 
Cloth,  pages  926,  price  $2.50:  A  Handbook  of  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Central  and  Northeastern  United  States 
and  Adjacent  Canada.  Rearranged  and  extensively  revised  by 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  Asa  Gray  Professor  of  Systematic 
Botany  in  Harvard  University  and  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  University.  American 
Book   Company,    New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1908." 

Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  botanical  science  in 
America  has  a  book  been  awaited  with  such  eagerness, 
and  even  impatience,  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  not 
simply  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  detailed 
knowledge  of  our  flora  since  the  sixth  edition  of  Gray'.i 
Manual  appeared  in  1890,  but  in  the  interval  a  new  classi- 
fication has  come  into  use,  an  unprecedentedly  critical 
spirit  has  been  infused  into  the  study  of  American 
plants,  and  a  great  controversy  over  the  nomenclature  of 
those  plants  has  arisen,  been  fought  to  an  issue,  and 
settled.  And  at  last  we  can  open  a  book  which  has 
passed  the  refining  fires  of  so  many  and  so  diverse  ex- 
periences. 

A  first  glance  shows,  to  our  deep  satisfaction,  that  the 
familiar  typography  of  the  sixth  edition  has  been  retained 
in  essentials,  though  with  some  changes  of  detail  con- 
ducive to  greater  mechanical  condensation.  But  a  strik- 
ing and  welcome  difference  stands  forth  in  the  abundance 
of  clear  and  accurate  little  cuts.  These,  while  distri- 
buted throughout  the  work,  yet  necessarily  segregate 
about  certain  families,  for  they  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate difficult  or  crucial  structural  points  which  words 
alone  cannot  make  wholly  clear.  There  will  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  great  value  of  this  feature  of  the  new 
book.  ' " 

The  metric  system  replaces  the  English  for  measure- 
ments, a  wholly  desirable  feature.  The  sequence  of 
families  follows  the  evolutionary  system  now  coming  into 
general  use;  it  begins  with  the  lowest  forms  (Ferns  and 
allies'),  and  ends  with  the  highest  (Compositae).  Many 
additional  keys,  for  the  difficult  genera,  also  appear  for 
the  first  time.  Ranges  and  other  details  are  given  with 
greater  fulness,  and  everywhere  is  evidence  of  that  in- 
creasing precision  and  critical  balance  characteristic  of 
present-day  systematic  work.  The  geographical  range 
has  been  extended  to  cover  practically  all  of  Eastern 
Canada,  which  makes  the  work  as  useful  to  the  East 
Canadian  Botanists  as  if  it  had  been  written  expressly 
for  them.  Large  numbers  of  new  species  and  varieties 
make  their  appearance  (4885  in  comparison  with  3298  of 
the  sixth  edition),  some  of  them  new  discoveries,  a  few 
the  result  of  extension  of  range  (though  in  number 
these  are  balanced  by  some  loss  from  contraction  of 
range  in  the  west),  but  most  of  them  the  result  of  criti- 
cal investigation,  which  is  showing  that  many  of  our  sup- 
posed single  species  are  really  aggregates  of  elementary 
species  whose  differences,  though  obscure,  are  yet  real 
and  must  be  recognized.  Despite,  however,  the  great 
amount   of  additional   matter,   including  the   illustrations, 


the  arrangement  is  such  that,  aided  by  the  omission  of 
the  Liverworts  (and  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
edition),  the  book  contains  only  about  150  pages  more  • 
than  the  former  edition,  and  is  actually  less  bulky,  than 
the  cloth-bound  sixth  edition.  And  this  bulk  will  of  course 
be  reduced  in  the  leather-bound,  thin-paper,  tourist  edition, 
which  is  announced  as  soon  to  be  ready. 

But   there  is   one   difference  between  this  and  the  sixtli 

edition,   which  deserves   special  comment, — and  that  is  the 

change     of     a     considerable  number  of  names.     Some  of 

these  changes  represent  real  progress  in  knowledge  of  plant 

classification,   but    others    have    a   different   origin.     In   an 

earlier  number  of  the  Review  (Vol.  XVII,  196)  the  present 

writer  tried  to  explain  the  causes  for  the  existence  of  two 

schools  of  plant  nomenclature  in  .America,  and  in  a  later 

number  (Vol.  XX,  II),  I  described  the  attempts  to  settle 

this  question  through  the  International  Botanical  Congress, 

held  at  Vienna  in  June,  1905.     As  explained  in  the  latter 

article,  the  Congress  decided  in  the  main  for  the  principles 

represented  in  Gray's  Manual,  going  thus  heavily  against  the 

Xco-.Amcrican  School   (represented  by  Britton's  Manual), 

but  on  one  point  it  went  against  the  Grayan  usage.     The 

revisers  of  the   Manual,  however,   announced  immediately 

after  the  Congress  that  they  would  relinquish  their  usage 

upon  this  point,  for  the  general  good  and  in  the  interests 

of  a  settlement  of  this  vexatious  matter,  and  conform  to 

the   decisions   of   the   Congress   in   every  particular.     This 

they  have  done  in  the  new  Manual,  and  in  consequence, 

have  had  to  make  some  changes.     But  these  we  can  adopt 

with   a   full  assurance  that   no   further  alteration   will  be 

necessary;  for  the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  Congress 

by  all   the   leading  botanical   cstablislnnents   of   the   world 

gives  every  possible  indication  that  substantial  stability  has 

at  length  been  reached  in  the  nomenclature  of  American 

plants.     And  a  great  interest,  and  a  great  importance  of 

this  book,  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  only  does  it  conform  in 

every  particular  to  the  Vienna  decisions,  but  it  is  the  first 

work   to   appear  in   print   applying   those  decisions   to  our 

.Xmerican  plants. 

From  a  book  which  went  through  five  editions  under 
the  hand  of  the  great  master  Asa  Gray,  through  another 
under  his  distinguished  successor  Sereno  Watson,  and  now 
reaches  a  seventh  under  two  scholars,  who,  for  critical 
scientific  acumen,  careful  and  accurate  taxonomic  execu- 
tion, and  extensive  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
American  flora  are  unsurpassed  by  any  living  students 
of  classification,— from  such  a  book  we  arc  entitled  to  ex- 
peu  much.  And  our  higli  expectation  is  justified,  for 
the  new  Manual  is  a  great  book.  For  the  botanists  of 
Eastern  Canada  in  particular  it  provides  an  invaluable 
compendium  of  knowledge  of  our  plants,  an  indispensable 
foundation  for  further  work  on  our  flora,  and  a  stimulus 
to  renewed  and  more  careful  work  along  the  lines  it  so 
W'Mlhly  exemplifies. 

W.   F.   Ganong. 


A  Danish  electrical  engineer  has  succeeded  in  work- 
ing a  typewriter  by  wireless  telegraph.  He  claims  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  work  a  typoscttmg  macliinc  in  a 
similar  way. 
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An  Autumn  Day. 

What  a  beautiful  season  we  have  had,  with  its 
(lays  of  bright  sunshine  and  genial  warmth.  It  is 
now  past  the  middle  of  October,  the  i8th.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  that  brief  but  elusive  season  which 
we  call   Indian   summer.     In  the  distance,   the   St. 


their  minor  lays,  and  the  song  sparrow,  and  vesper 
sparrow  pouring  forth  an  occasional  lilt,  we  have 
been  grateful  to  those  birds  who  have  paused  here 
for  a  day  or  two  on  their  southbound  flight.  A 
thrush  has  been  by  turns  feeding  and  observing  us 
for  some  time  from  a  shrubby  buck-thorn  (Rham- 
num  frangula),  whose  berries,  fleshy  but  ill-tasting. 


John  River,  seen  through  a  vista  of  trees  of  every     have  evidently  been  left  for  the  last  of  the  migrating 
imaginable  hue,  reflects  all  the  glories  of  forest  and      clans.   Encouraged,  he   drops  noiselessly  to  the  lawn, 


meadow  in  its  still  waters. 

Everything  in  nature  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spell  of  quiet  on  this  calm  Sabbath  morning,  as  we 
sit  out  on  the  lawn  and  enjoy  the  fleeting  beauties 
of  the  day.  But  the  hush  is  only  seeming.  The 
sounds,   as   we!l   as   the  sights,   are  myriad.       The 


and  hops  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  two  figures 
whose  acquaintance  he  seems  to  court.  What  a 
graceful  bird  he  is  !  His  flecked  breast,  reddish-brown 
tail,  are  in  the  full  morning  sunshine.  His  eye  is 
steady,  alert,  apprehensive.  We  watch  him  in  his 
nervous,  graceful  poises.  Our  eye-winkers  flinch 
and  droop  before  his  steady  gaze;  a  flirt  of  the  tail 


slow    freight  train,  whose  rumbling  has  been  heard  '^"^^  "^  '^  gone, 

/  ,  ,      ,  1  •  xi     1  11    1  Two  downv  woodpeckers  are  playing  among  the 

for  nearlv  an   hour,  and  whose  whistle  has  called  •      ,  .      ,  .    ,  .         ,      , 

branches  of  a  white  birch,  scattering  the  leaves  as 

up  echoes  from  rocks  and  hillside,  now  clatters  nois-  ^^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ .  .^^^^j^jy  ^^ey  pause- 

ily  by,  sending  hosts  of  birds  in  alarm  to  their  covers  ^^p^  ^^p .  ^^j  ^^^^^  lucku-  s  grub  is  dragged  from  his    . 

in  the  nearby  grove.     But  the  discordant  notes  of  comfortable   winter   quarters   to    furnish    forth   the 

traffic  have  died  away  in  the  distance,  leaving  this  morning  meal. 


little  world  to  nature  and  to  us.  The  soft  alarm 
note  of  the  thrush  is  heard  as  he  poises  himself  on 
the  roof  of  the  cottage,  his  tail  tilting  backward  and 
forward — an  animated  interrogation  point.  His 
comrade  perching  on  the  very  top  of  the  chimney 


All  at  once  the  lawn  is  alive  with  juncoes,  their 
white  V-shaped  tail  feathers  gleaming  in  the  sun  as 
they  skim  to  and  fro.  One  scans  us  closely  as  he 
sits  on  the  grandfather's  armi-chair  beneath  the 
elm  and  tries  how  nearly  he  cam  graze  a  nose  as 
he  darts  swiftly  to  the  tree  opposite.     Belated  but- 


iooks  curiously  down  where  repose  the  dead  embers      terflies  are  lazily  moving  in  the  sunshine.     In  the 


of  last  evening's  grateful  fire.  Another  gets  an 
unsteady  hold  on  the  now  leafless  vine,  and  looks 
in  at  the  window.  Evidently  they  scorn  such  a 
dwelling  for  they  flirt  their  tails  (equivalent  to  turn- 
ing up  their  noses)  and  are  soon  rollicking  in  sport 
among  the  branches  of  a  red  maple,  sending  to  earth 
rustling  showers  of  gold  and  crimson  leaves. 


distance  a  few  straggling  crows — "monks  of  the 
feathered  tribe" — utter  their  hoarse  "Ca — a — a — ws, 
less  discordant  than  the  screaming  whistle  of  the 
freight  train.  Robins  and  chickadees,  red-squirrel 
and  chip-munk  are  abroad,  seeking  their  food  and 
enjoying  the  day. 

At  intervals  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  has  rung 
forth  from  the  adjoining  woods.     We  hope  none  of 


T,.      „    ,.1  •      I  „  1  t\-  i  r  i.     ■       •        those  innocent,  happy  creatures  has  fallen  on  a  day 

It  was  this  steady  rustling,  as  we  sat  listening  in  -if,  : 

such  as  this,  when  it  is  a  delight  to  live. 

A  red-polled  linnet,  gay  in  his  rosy  plumage 
is  seated  upon  an  ash  tree  near  by.  How  deftly  he 
handles  one  of  the  winged  fruits,  detaching  the  seed, 
unmoved  by  the  fluttering  of  wings  and  rustling  of 
leaves  around  him.  Next,  he  flies  to  a  birch,  where 
he  finishes  his  meal  (if  a  bird's  meal  is  ever  finish- 
ed) on  a  catkin  which  takes  more  time  and  gives  the 
opportunity,  as  he  twists  and  turns,  to  observe  the 

hour  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  listening  to  the  falling     flecks  of  colour  on  this  animated  mass  of  feathers. 

leaves,  the  flies,  crickets,  and  other  insects  singing  A    passing   breeze,  and    the   leaves    fall  in  such 


the  calm  of  the  night  before — leaves  jostling  each 
other  in  their  fall — that  made  the  grove  alive  with 
sounds.  \'oiccs  were  they?  Who  knows  but  the 
trees  sing  a  requiem  over  the  dying  leaves  that  have 
nourished  them,  and  whose  fresh  summer  tints  have 
made  all  nature  rejoice. 

As  we  have  been  sitting  here  (inietlv  hour  after 
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myriads  that  the  glory  of  those  twin  red-maples  is 
all  but  gone.  We  have  watched  them  for  the  last 
fortnight  in  their  every  phase  of  brilliance.  Now  we 
go  over  to  the  knoll,  where  we  can  catch  another 
glimpse  in  the  full  rays  of  the  morning  sun  stream- 
ing through  the  'parting  gold  and  scarlet.  Scarcely 
less  beautiful,  though  quite  different  is  the  linden, 
over  which  the  great  white  pine  tree  stretches 
benignantly  its  huge  protecting  branches.  This  lin- 
den has  worked  late  into  the  autumn,  and  its  leaves 
have  only  turned  to  that  soft  mellow  hue  of  green 
and  gold  within  the  past  few  days.  Beside  it  is  a 
tamarack,  still  in  summer  foliage.  A  fortnight  from 
this,  its  needles  will  be  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  and 
then  they,  too,  will  be  shed — the  last  almost  of  the 
.season's  foliage  to  go.  There  are  three  ash  trees 
in  view.  The  leaves  of  the  red  ash  have  nearly  all 
fallen,  those  of  the  white  are  brown  and  withered. 
but  those  of  the  black  ash  still  cling  to  the  tree,  as 
green  as  in  summer. 

How  varied  is  the  autumn  foliage,  even  of  trees 
of  the  same  species.  .All  the  birch  trees,  poplars, 
the  elm,  lindens,  tamarack,  and  a  few  others  pre- 
serve their  golden,  yellow  tints  to  the  last.  The 
beech  is  a  soft  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  but  the 
maples  vary  greatly  in  their  colouring,  especially  the 
red  maple.  There  is  a  young  red  maple  in  sight, 
superbly  decked  in  green  and  gold,  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple. The  rock  maples  show  the  same  matchless 
colourings,  with  less  of  red  or  scarlet.  The  white 
or  silver  maple  has  more  sober  tints  of  greenish, 
then  whitish,  yellow.  The  gorgeous  red  and  scarlet 
and  purple  of  the  oak  fades  to  a  dull  light-brown 
(oak-brown).  The  white  and  .scarlet  oaks  show 
some  intermediate  tints  of  golden  yellow.  The  bay- 
red  of  the  amelanchier,  and  the  bright  scarlet  of 
the  rowan  tree,  help  to  intensify  the  autumn  splen- 
dours. A  solitary  rowan  across  the  way  in  our 
neighbour's  field  might  almost  be  mistaken,  in  the 
distance,  for  a  young  red  maple.  The  lilacs  and 
acacias  almost  vie  with  the  evergreens  in  the  green- 
ness of  their  foliage.  The  acacias  are  among  the 
last  to  put  on  their  garb  of  green  in  the  spring,  and 
are  among  the  last  to  discard  it  in  autumn.  Is  there 
a  hint  in  this  tardiness  of  how  trees  may  have 
adopted  the  evergreen  habit? 

Looking  down  the  pathway  toward  the  river  I 
espy  the  black  walnut  and  butternut  standing  with 
their  bared  limbs  against  the  sky.  Their  large, 
cumbrous  leaves  have   fallen  weeks  ago  from  the 


effects  of  the  rude  north  winds.  But  near  it  is  an 
abele  or  white  poplar,  most  becomingly  dressed 
in  green  and  yellow  and  white,  the  latter  being  the 
colour  of  the  under  parts  of  the  leaf.  The  yellow 
is.  perhaps,  worn  in  deference  to  the  prevailing  tints 
of  autumn.  Beyond  are  a  few  bushes  of  grayish- 
white  eleagnus,  flanked  by  the  olive  tinted  leaves 
of  the  Siberian  pea-tree,  while  below  there  are  the 
scarlet  leaves  and  berries  of  the  barberry  and  sweet 
brier  rose,  and  lower  still  are  the  scarlet  leaved 
vacciniums  destined  for  weeks  to  remain  the  glory 
of  our  banks  and  roadsides. 

Well,  which  is  the  favorite  tree  in  this  glorious 
autumn  procession  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  We 
love  them  all.  Fir,st,  it  was  those  twin  red  maples 
on  the  path,  whose  glories  the  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun  have  reflected  in  our  windows  for  many  a  sea- 
son. More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  man 
of  all  work  who  was  making  the  path  had  lifted  his 
axe  to  strike  them  down, — "Tom!  spare  those  sap- 
lings. They  are  not  much  of  a  shelter  now,  but 
they  fit  the  sides  of  the  path  on  this  curve,  and  they 
may  grow  in  beauty  side  by  side."  And  so  it  has 
been.  Tom  remarked  with  some  contempt,  "Mr— — 
you  will  soon  get  tired  of  sparing  trees ;  they'll 
grow  up  and  hide  everything."  Well,  they  have 
grown.  With  a  little  judicious  ])runing  many  have 
grown  into  noble  trees. 

Or  is  the  favorite  that  old,  white  pine,  which 
stretches  its  arms  like  a  benediction  towards  us. 
Years  ago.  when  we  selected  this  spot  for  our  home 
that  was  the  only  full-grown  tree  to  give  its  grate- 
ful shade. 

Or  is  that  white  maple  on  the  lawn.  Years  ago 
a  group  of  girls  in  graduation  robes  planted  the 
sapling,  made  an  oration,  sang  a  poem  in  its  praise 
and  departed  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life. 

Or  is  it  that  birch,  whose  white  bole  cleaves  the 
sky,  its  golden  foliage  gleaming  in  the  autumn  sun. 
Beyond  it  are  the  blue  hills  of  the  Nerepis.  Beneath 
it  is  a  pretty  group  of  evergreens — Scotch,  mountain 
and  Austrian  pines,  Colorado  b'ue  spruces,  cedars 
and  firs — just  now  gaily  decked  out  in  ornaments, 
not  their  own — the  oast  off  gold  of  the  birch — which 
the  north  winds  will  rudely  scatter. 

Yes,  these  deciduous  trees  will  soon  have  had  their 
day.  and  those  green-robed  senators  of  the  woods,  the 
niightv  pines  and  hemlocks  and  spruces  will  then 
be  all  that  is  left  of  the  summer's  green,  amid  wastes 
of  snow.  Inglesidf,. 
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Canadian  Literature. — ^VIII. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 
Charles  Heavysege. 

Charles  Heavysege  can  be  called  a  Canadian 
poet  only  by  virtue  of  the  facts  that  he  spent  the 
last  two  decades  of  his  life  in  Canada,  and  wrote 
and  published  his  poems  here.  He  was  not  a  native 
of  this  country,  nor  are  his  writings  in  any  way 
distinctively  Canadian. 

Born  in  Huddersficld,  or  as  some  authorities  say, 
in  Liverpool,  in  1816,  Heavysege  came  to  Montreal 
in  1853,  and  there  practised  his  trade  as  a  cabinet 
maker.  In  1854,  he  published  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  which  met  with  a  poor  reception.  Later,  he 
brought  out  a  collection  of  fifty  sonnets ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  appearance   of  his   drama   "Saul,"  in 

1857,  that  he  obtained  any  adequate  recognition  of 
his  poetic  powers.  This  work  met  with  apprecia- 
tion from  the  group  of  remarkable  men,  who,  at  that 
time,  adorned  the  literary  profession  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  famous  novelist,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  was  then  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  was 
so  impressed  by  this  drama  that  he  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  "North  British  Review,''  and  in  that 
periodical  "Saul"  was  reviewed  at  length  in  August, 

1858.  The  reviewer  spoke  of  the  book  as  follows : 
"Of  'Saul,  a  drama  in  three  parts,'  published 
anonymously  at  Montreal,  we  have  before  us,  per- 
haps, the  only  copy  that  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
At  all  events,  we  have  heard  of  no  other,  as  it  is 
probable  we  should  have  done,  through  some  public 
or  private  notice,  seeing  that  the  work  is  indubitably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  English  poems  ever 
written  out  of  Great  Britain." 

Emerson  and  Longfellow  also  spoke  highly  of 
"Saul,"  and  a  third  edition  was  brought  out  in  Bos- 
ton in  1859.  for  the  expenses  of  which,  however,  we 
are  told,  the  author  had  to  borrow  the  money. 
Heavysege  was  not  one  of  those  exceptional  poets 
who  win  fortune  as  well  as  fame  by  their  writings, 
and  his  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty.  In  1863  he 
began  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Montreal  "Daily 
Witness,"  but  he  was  rather  too  old  to  succeed  in 
such  work.  .Meantime,  he  had  published  another 
drama,  "Count  Filippo,"  of  which  we  know  nothing: 
but  in  1865,  there  appeared  "Jephtha's  Daughter," 
a  dramatic  poem,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  an 
advance  upon  "Saul."  "The  Advocate,"  a  novel 
published  in  the  same  year,  was  not  a  success. 

As  a  dramatic  poet,  Heavysege  showed  that  he 
could  construct  a  play,  and  in  reading  even  short 


extracts,  we  are  struck  with  his  power  of  creating 
characters.  He  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter 
is  apparent  in  his  blank  verse,  for  example,  in  the 
following  lines  from  "Saul." 

'To  be  the  vassals  and  the  slaves  of  music 
Is  weakness  that  afflicts  all  heaven-born  spirits. 
But  touch  whom  with  the  murmur  of  a  lute, 
Or  swell  and  fill  whom  from  the  harmonious  lyre, 
And  man  may  lead  them  wheresoe'er  he  wills, 
And  stare  to  see  the  nude  demoniac 
Sit  clothed  and  void  of  frenzy." 

The  chief  defects  of  his  works,  defects  that  would 
quite  account  for  their  neglect  by  the  general  reader, 
seem  to  be  the  great  length  of  the  speeches,  and  a 
lack  of  variety.  Some  critics  say  he  has  no  humour, 
but  in  the  whimsical  and  grotesque  imaginings  of 
Malzah,  the  evil  spirit  who  troubled  Saul,  we  find  a 
humour  that  again  gives  an  echo  of  Shakespeare. 
A  strong  moral  seriousness  runs  through  all  his 
works. 

Of  his  lyrics,  we  quote  the  song  of  David,  when 
exorcising  the  evil  spirit : 

"O  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  king; 

The  evil  spirit  from  him  take; 
His  soul  from  its  sore  suffering, 

Deliver  for  thy  goodness'  sake. 

O  heal  thine  own  Anointed's  hurt ; 

Let  evil  from  his  thoughts  be  driven; 
.■\nd  breathe  upon  his  troubled  heart 

The  balmy  sense  of  fault-forgiven. 

Great  God,  Thou  art  within  this  place; 

The  universe  is  filled  with  Thee; 
To  all  Thou  givest  strength  and  grace; 

O  give  the  King  Thy  grace  to  see. 

As  after  winter  cometh  spring, 

Make  joy  unto  his  soul  return; 
."Knd  me,  in  Thy  good  pleasure,  bring 

To  tend  my  flock  where  I  was  born. 

The  following  poem  is  given  by  Mr.  Lighthall, 
as  characteristic  of  Heavysege's  strange  and  original 
cast  of  mind : 

Open,  my  heart,  thy  ruddy  valves ; 
It  is  thy  master  calls; 
Let  me  go  down,  and  curious  trace 
Thy  labyrinthine  halls. 
Open,  O  heart,  and  let  me  view 
The  secrets  of  thy  den ; 
Myself  unto  myself  now  show 
With  introspective  ken. 
Expose  thyself,  thou  covered  nest 
Of  passions,  and  be  seen ; 
Stir  up  thy  brood,  that  in  unrest 
Are  ever  piping  keen ; 
Ah!   what  a  motley  multitude — 
Magnanimous  and  mean! 
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Heavysege's  sonnets  are  nearly  all  irregular  in 
form,  sometimes  consisting  merely  of  seven  rhymed 
couplets.  The  famous  critic,  William  Sharp,  in- 
cludes no  fewer  than  six  of  them  in  his  collection 
of  American  sonnets,  and  considers  their  author  "the 
most  distinctly  original  writer  in  verse  whom  the 
Dominion  has  produced."  We  give  here  the  sonnet 
called,  "Winter  Skies:" 

"The  stars  are  glittering  in  the  frosty  skies, 
Numerous  as  pebbles  on  a  broad  sea-coast, 
And  o'er  the  vault,  the  cloud-like  galaxy 
Has  marshalled  its  innumerable  host. 
Alive  all  heaven  seems !  with  wondrous  glow 
Tenfold  refulgent  every  star  appears, 
As  if  some  wide,  celestial  gale  did  blow. 
And  thrice  illume  the  ever-kindled  spheres. 
Orbs,  with  glad  orbs  rejoicing,  burning,  beam 
Ray-crowned,  with  lambent  lustre  in  their  zones. 
Till  o'er  the  blue,  bespangled  spaces  seem 
Angels  and  great  archangels  on  their  thrones ; 
A  host-divine,  whose  eyes  are  sparkling  gems, 
And   forms   more  bright   than   diamond   diadems. 

An  interesting  appreciation  of  Heavysege's  work, 
with  an  analysis  of  "Saul,"  by  E.  R.  Grcenshie!ds, 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  University 
Magazine,  under  the  title  "A  Forgotten  Poet." 


Nature  Study  Class. — IX. 

\V.M.    H.    MoORE. 

From  the  weasel  family,  which  includes  the  weasel, 
mink,  and  marten  or  sable,  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful furs  are  obtained,  if  taken  in  the  winter  season. 
Yet,  in  speaking  of  these  animals,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  weasel  and 
hare  might  be  put  in  a  class  of  their  own.  Each  has 
the  habit  of  putting  on  a  white  coat  for  winter  use, 
and  a  brown  one  in  the  warm  season.  The  breed- 
ing place  of  the  weasel  is  about  old  logs,  stumps  or 
cavities  in  rocks,  where  they  may  have  numerous 
runways  and  burrows. 

An  experience  with  a  family  of  young  weasels 
was  interesting  at  the  time,  and  I  have  remembered 
it  for  years.  While  concealed  in  a  clump  of  small 
evergreen  trees  that  surrounded  a  large,  much 
decayed  pine  stump,  a  rustling  in  the  leaves  close 
at  hand  drew  my  attention.  On  turning  to  see  the 
cause,  a  small  weasel  glided  into  view.  It  was  evi- 
dently curious  to  find  out  sonrething  alx)ut  me,  and 
what  I  was  doing  in  his  territory.  Cautiously  it 
worked  about,  and  at  last  came  within  reach 
of    my    hand,  but    quick    as    was    my  movement 


to  catch  it,  the  weasel  was  quicker,  and 
sprang  to  safety,  alarming  the  others.  There 
was  the  rare  chance  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  weasel.  I  imitated  the  plaintive  calls  of  the 
white-throated  sparrow,  and  almost  instantly  five  or 
six  young  weasels  began  to  come  about  looking  for 
a  bit  of  game.  For  some  minutes  they  crept  stealth- 
ily about  among  the  bushes,  but  at  last,  becoming 
alarmed,  retreated  to  the  burrows  under  the  pine 
stump,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

Our  conmion  weasel  attains  a  length  of  about 
twelve  inches.  In  colour,  a  dark  brown  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  white,  with  hind  parts  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  tail  with  black  tip. 

When  full-grown,  the  mink  is  fully  twice  the 
length  of  the  weasel,  with  habits  much  like  those 
of  that  animal.  It  frequents  streams,  which  abound 
with  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  but  on  convenient 
occasions  birds  and  hares  are  added  to  its  bill  of 
fare.  In  stepping,  these  two  animals  leave  the 
prints  of  only  two  feet,  the  hind  feet  being  placed 
exactly  in  the  tracks  made  by  the  fore  feet. 

The  marten,  commonly  known  as  the  sable,  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  mink,  and  is  very  variable 
in  colour,  some  l>eing  yellowish,  others  nearly  black, 
while  there  are  all  intermediate  colours.  So  far  as 
known,  there  is  no  record  of  the  breeding  habits  of 
the  sable.  It  is  possible  as  they  are  expert  climbers, 
that  their  homes  may  be  in  trees.  In  addition  to 
the  food  eaten  by  the  weasel  and  mink,  the  sable 
adds  the  berries  of  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash.  In 
New  Brunswick,  this  species  is  most  mnnerous  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province,  keeping  well  to  the 
wooded  highlands.  Their  tracks  arc  quite  different 
from  those  made  by  the  weasel  and  mink.  The 
tracks  of  the  fore  feet  are  set  slightly  one  ahead  of 
the  other,  while  those  of  the  hind  feet  are  wider 
apart  and  in  advance  of  those  made  by  the  fore  feet. 
Sables  will  hibernate  if  tliey  can  procure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food  to  allow  thcni  to  remain  in  their  dens 
in  winter,  for  when  food  is  abundant  they  lay  up 
stores  for  future  use. 

Our  red  fox  is  a  most  interesting  native  of  our 
fields  and  forests,  and  displays  great  intelligence  in 
protecting  its  young.  I  will  give  one  instance  that 
came  under  the  notice  of  a  farmer.  While  driving 
along  the  road  accompanied  by  his  dog.  a  fox  was 
noticed,  which  seemed  verv  tame.  Instead  of  taking 
fright  she  came  nearer,  and  at  length  1)cgan  yelping 
excitedly.  This  drew  the  dog's  attention,  so  he  gave 
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chase,  and  away  they  went  across  the  fields  into  the 
forest.  In  a  short  time  the  dog  apparently  lost  the 
scent,  and  back  came  the  fox  to  the  starting  place. 
Now,  a  singular  thing  happened.  The  family  of 
young  foxes  were  called  from  a  clump  of  bushes 
and  away  they  all  went  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  taken  when  luring  the  dog  away.  The  young 
foxes  were  so  small  that  the  dog  could  easily  have 
captured  them,  had  the  old  fox  not  turned  her  wits 
to  good  account,  and  led  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  piece  of  strategy  was  surely  worthy  of  a  gen- 
eral.   

A  CoBRECTioN.  In  the  October  number  of  the 
Review  lynxes  are  described  as  destructive  to  deer 
bears  and  birds.  This  sentence  should  have  read : 
The  lynxes  are  destructive  to  deer,  hares  and  birds. 

W.  H.  M. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature.— III. 

By  Elkanok  Robinson. 
The   Beginning   of    English  Prose. 

We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  English  poetry. 
The  poetry  of  war  and  adventure  began  with  the 
story  of  Beowulf,  and  sacred  poetry  began  with 
Caedmon.  But  there  is  no  English  prose  writing 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  poetry. 

Until  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  there 
were  no  histories,  or  books  of  travel,  or  any  learned 
books  at  all,  written  in  the  English  tongue.  All 
the  wise  books  of  that  time  were  in  Latin,  so  that 
only  the  learned  people  could  read  them. 

But  when  that  great  and  wonderful  man,  King 
Alfred,  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
his  people  should  be  cut  off  from  the  learning  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  wanted  every  one  of  his 
young  people  to  Ixi  able  to  read.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  their  learning  to  read  their  own  language 
if  there  were  no  books  for  them?  So  Alfred  set  to 
work,  busy  as  he  was  with  fighting  for  his  people, 
and  ruling  them,  to  provide  books  for  their  learn- 
ing. In  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his  bishops,  he 
said  that  he  remembered  how  the  Greeks  had 
learned  by  translating  the  bcx)ks  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  the  Romans  had 
translated  them  into  Latin.  "Therefore,  he  said, 
"it  seems  better  to  me,  if  ye  think  so,  for  us  also 
to   translate    some   lxx)ks   which    are   most   needful 


for  all  men  to  know,  into  the  language  we  can  all 
understand."  •  ;    ,  ■  ^  ,*l 

Among  the  books  which  Alfred  thought  his 
people  ought  to  know  was  the  "History  of  the 
World."  This  book  was  written  in  the  fifth  century 
by  a  Spanish  scholar  named  Orosius.  It  had  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  in  which  it  was  written, 
into  different  languages,  and  was  very  widely  read. 
King  Alfred  now  turned  it  into  English,  so  that  the 
English  people  could  know  something  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  other  countries.  For  there  was 
a  chapter  on  the  geography  of  the  world,  as  it  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Orosius,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book. 

But,  of  course,  between  the  fifth  century  and  the 
ninth,  travellers  had  found  out  new  facts  about 
geography.  There  were  two  men,  named  Othere  and 
Wulfstan,  who  had  made  voyages  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  who  told  King  Alfred  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  on  their  travels.  Othere  had  sailed 
up  the  coast  of  Norway,  round  the  North  Cape,  and 
into  the  White  sea,  as  far  as  to  where  Archangel 
now  stands ;  and  on  a  second  voyage  he  sailed  along 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Norway  and  among 
the  Danish  Islands.  Wulfstan's  voyage  was  in  the 
Baltic,  as'  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Danzig. 

Alfred  thought  that  these  travels  would  be  inter- 
esting to  English  people,  so  he  put  stories  that 
Othere  and  Wulfstan  had  told  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  chapter  on  geography,  when  he  was  translat- 
ing it.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  things  that  Wulf- 
stan told  about  the  customs  of  the  people  of 
Esthonia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Esthonia  is  very  large,  and  there  are  many  towns,  and 
in  every  town  there  is  a  King.  There  is  also  very  much 
hcney  and  fishing.  The  King  and  the  richest  men  drink 
mare's  milk,  but  the  poor  and  the  slaves  drink  mead.  There 
is  very  much  war  among  them ;  and  there  is  no  ale  brewed 
by  the  Esthonians,  but  there  is  mead  enough.  There  is 
also  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  when  a  man  is  dead 
lie  lies  in  his  house,  unburnt,  with  his  kindred  and  friendls 
a  month — sometimes  two;  and  the  king,  and  other  men  of 
high  rank,  so  much  longer,  according  to  their  wealth,  re- 
main unburnt  sometimes  half  a  year,  and  lie  above  ground 
in  their  houses.  All  the  while  the  body  is  within,  there 
must  be  drinking  and  sports. 

Then,  the  same  day,  when  they  wish  to  bear  the  body  to 
the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  into  five  or  six  (unequal) 
parts.  Then  they  lay  the  largest  part  of  it  within  one  mile 
from  the  town ;  then  the  next  largest  nearer  the  town ; 
then  another,  till  it  is  all  laid  within  the  one  mile,  and  the 
smallest  part  is  nearest  the  town.  All  the  men  who  have 
the  swiftest  horses  shall  then  be  assembled  about  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  property.     Then  they  all  run  towards 
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the  property,  and  the  man  who  has  the  swiftest  horse 
comes  to  the  first  and  largest  part,  and  so  each  after  the 
other,  until  it  is  all  taken;  and  he  gets  the  least  part  who 
runs  to  the  property  nearest  the  town.  Then  each  rides 
away  with  the  property,  and  may  keep  it  all ;  and  therefore, 
swift  horses  are  there  uncommonly  dear. 

There  is  also  among  the  Esthonians,  a  power  of  pro- 
ducing cold,  and  therefore,  the  dead  lie  there  so  long  and 
decay  not,  because  they  bring  the  cold  upon  them ;  and  if 
a  man  sets  two  vats  full  of  ale  or  of  water,  they  cause 
that  either  shall  be  frozen  over  whether  it  be  summer  or 
winter. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  first  tales  of  travellers 
that  are  told  in  the  English  tongue;  the  beginning 
of  our  great  literature  of  travel  and  exploration. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  work  that 
Alfred  did  for  our  literatui^.  We  owe  to  him, 
chiefly,  the  beginnings  of  English  history.  Before 
King  Alfred's  time,  there  had  been  kept,  in  the 
monasteries  (the  only  pkce  where  books  were  safe, 
or  men  had  time  and  skill  to  write  them  in  those 
days  of  war  and  plunder)  brief  records  of  the 
chief  events  of  each  year.  Sometimes  there  was  only 
a  line  or  two,  telling  of  the  death  of  one  king,  or  the 
coming  of  another.  Sometiines  therfe  would  be  a 
longer  passage,  describing  a  battle.  In  some  years 
there  would  be  no  entry  at  all.  But  from  Alfred's 
time  the  narratives  began  to  be  mucli  fuller  and 
more  interesting,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king 
encouraged  the  writers  to  write  better  and  more  at 
length,  and  it  may  be  that  he  even  wrote  some  parts 
himself.  This  work  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  It  went  on  and  on  after  the  death  of 
King  Alfred  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II;  and 
very  often,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Qircwiicle,  no  one 
would  know  what  had  happened  in  certain  years, 
and  some  of  our  early  history  could  never  liave  been 
written. 

You  remember  how  much  of  .Xlfred's  reign  was 
taken  up  by  the  struggle  against  the  Danes.  The 
Chronicle  contains  a  long  account  of  these  wars,  and 
I  have  chosen  for  you  to  read  a  passage  about  the 
fighting  in  the  year  that  Alfred  came  to  the  throne. 
It  is  written  in  English,  but  not  in  English  that  yon 
could  read  without  a  good  deal  of  study.  I  have 
changed  it  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  you  could  see 
for  yourselves  how  simply  the  story  is  told. 

871.  In  this  year  came  the  Danish  host  to  Reading  in  the 
land  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  about  the  third  night  two 
earls  rode  up.  They  met  the  leader  .\thclwulf,  at  Englo- 
field,  and  he  fought  with  them,  and  won  the  victory.  After 
four  nights  Ethelred  the  King,  and  Alfred  his  brother, 
led  the  great  army  to  Reading,  and  fought  with  the  host ; 
and  there  was  much  slaughter  on  either  hand,  and  Ethel- 


wulf,  the  chief,   was  slain,  and  the  Danes  had  possession 
of  the  field. 

And  after  four  nights  Ethelred  the  king,  and  Alfred  his 
brother,  fought  with  the  host  at  Ashdown.  And  they  (the 
Danish  army)  were  in  two  bands;  in  the  one  were  Bagsac 
and  Halfdene,  the  heathen  kings,  and  in  the  other  were 
the  earls.  And  then  king  Ethelred  fought  with  the  King's 
blind  and  there  King  Bagsac  was  slain;  and  Alfred,  his 
brother,  fought  with  the  earls'  band,  and  there  was  slain 
Earl  Sidrac  the  elder,  Earl  Sidrac  the  younger.  Earl 
Osbern,  and  Earl  Frene,  and  Earl  Harold;  and  both  bands 
of  the  host  were  put  to  flight,  and  many  thousands  were 
slain;  and  the  fighting  continued  until  night. 

And  after  fourteen  nights,  Ethelred  the  king  and 
Alfred  his  brother,  fought  with  the  host  at  Basing,  and 
there  the  Danesi  won  the  victory. 

And  about  two  months  after,  Ethelred  the  king  and 
Alfred  his  brother  fought  with  (he  Danish  host  at  New- 
ton, and  they  were  in  two  bands,  and  they  put  them  both 
to  flight;  and  late  in  the  day  they  won  the  victory;  and 
there  was  great  slaughter  on  cither  hand;  and  the  Danes 
bad  possession  of  the  field;  and  there  was  Heahmund  the 
liishop  slain,  and  many  godly  men.  And  after  this  fight 
came  a  great  summer  army. 

And  afterwards,  after  Easter,  died  Ethedrcd  the  king; 
and  he  had  reigned  five  years;  and  his  body  lies  at  Wim- 
bourne. 

Then  came  Alfred  his  brother  to  the  throne  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  And  after  about  a  month,  Alfred  the  king,  with 
all  the  little  army,  fought  with  tne  hosc  at  Wnton,  and 
late  in  the  day  they  put  them  to  flight,  and  the  Danes  had 
possession  of  the  field. 

And  in  this  year  there  were  nine  battles  fought  with  the 
Danes  in  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Thames,  besides  that 
Alfred,  the  king's  brother,  and  single  chiefs  and  thanes, 
often  rode  raids  that  no  one  numbered ;  and  in  this  year 
there  were  slain  nine  earls,  and  one  king.  And  in  this  year 
the  West  Saxons  made  peace  with  the  host." 

In  the  year  901  there  is  this  short  record  of  the 
king's  death : 

901.  In  this  year  departed  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethel- 
v.ulf,  six  nights  before  the  feast  of  .Ml  Saints.  He  was 
king  over  all  England  except  that  part  which  was  under 
the  Danes ;  and  he  held  that  kingdom  a  year  and  a  half 
less  than  thirty  winters.  ,\nd  then  came  Edward,  his  son, 
to  the  kingdom." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  not  only  our  earli- 
est Engli.sh  prose  ;  it  is  also  the  earliest  prose  history 
in  any  Teutonic  language.  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  England  was  the  first  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  to  write  her  own  story  in  her  own 
tongue.  

"Now,  Johnny,"  asked  the  gentleman  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  teach  the  class,  ''what  docs  this 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  teach  us?''  "It 
teaches  us,"  said  Johnny,  "That  yoti  can  not  keep 
a  good  man  down." 
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Pestalozzi  Memorials  in  Zurich. 

Hekmanx  C.  Henderson. 

Though  it  is  often  only  too  true  that  "  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country,"  it 
is  always  gratifying  to  see  a  later  generation  which 
has  come  to  appreciate  the  prophet's  message,  accord 
him  the  honour  that  is  his  due.  A  fine  opportunity 
for  observing  such  appreciation  is  to  be  seen  at 
Zurich,  the  birthplace  of  Pestalozzi. 

Here  in  a  little  park  and  flower  garden,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  stands  a  noble  monument  to  the 
great  prophet  of  childhood.  It  represents  him  with 
a  face  full  of  kindness,  lending  protection  and  guid- 
ance to  a  boy  who  is  looking  up  to  him  for  help. 
Not  far  away  on  the  bank  of  the  Limmat  is  to  be 
found  the  "Pestalozzionum"  or  Pestalozzi  museum 
and  school  exhibit,  of  which  Zurich  is  justly  proud. 
In  this  quaint,  old  building  is  to  be  found  much 
interesting  material  relating  to  Pestalozzi's  life  and 
work.  Autograph  letters,  original  MSS.,  various 
pictures  of  Pestalozzi,  and  of  his  different  schools, 
bound  volumes  of  the  Pestalozziblatter,  a  magazine 
containing  much  historical  material,  and  devoted  to 
the  propagating  of  the  ideas  for  which  Pestalozzi 
stood,  are  among  the  things  to  be  seen.  In  adjoin- 
ing rooms  is  an  exhibit  of  school  materials,  which 
represents  in  concrete  form  the  outcome  of  Pestaloz- 
zi's idea  of  anschanung  or  personal  observation. 
Here  are  maps  in  outline,  in  colour  and  in  relief, 
models  of  land  and  water  forms,  collections  of 
animals,  plants  and  minerals,  food  products  of  var- 
ious countries,  varieties  of  native  woods,  hundreds 
of  classified  pictures,  suitable  for  school  use  in 
various  subjects,  lantern  slides,  etc.  These  are  all 
available  in  the  schools  of  Zurich,  and  in  fact 
throughout  Switzerland,  and  I  am  told  are  much 
used. 

The  "Pestalozzionum"  contains  a!so  a  pedagogical 
library  and  reading-room  for  the  teachers  of  Zurich 
and  surrounding  towns.  In  the  reading-room  are 
over  one  hundred  educational  journals,  mainly  in 
German  and  French,  but  in  other  languages  also, 
including  English.  I  was  specially  pleased  to  see 
on  shelves  the  well-known  Educational  Review 
(not  of  St.  John,  1  regret  to  say).  Pedagogical 
Seminary  and  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

But  the  finest  tribute,  and  the  one  Pestalozzi  him- 
self would,  no  doubt,  most  a])prcciate  are  the  excel- 
lent schools  from  Kinderg^artcn  to  "Polytechnicum" 
and  University,  that  are  to  be  found    in   his    native 


city —  schools  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  great  lover 
of  childhood  is  manifested,  and  where  work  is  carried 
on  on  lines  anticipated  by  him  but  far  surpassing 
in  equipment  and  in  organization  his  fondest  dreams. 
Zurich,  September  28. 


The  Friends  of  the  Farmer. 

Kathleen    R.    Smith,    Grade    X,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  High 
School. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  friend  is.  Is  not  a 
friend  one  who  helps  in  time  of  need?  And  is  not 
a  good  friend  a  very  valuable  possession? 

Now,  the  farmer  does  not  raise  his  crops  entirely 
by  his  own  labour,  nor  the  help  of  the  plough  and 
harrow.  Nature  has  provided  many  ways  to  assist 
him,  though  sometimes  he  does  not  feel  very  thank- 
ful for  them,  and  thinks  the  birds,  etc.,  are  only 
harmful  to  him  when  they  scratch  up  seeds  which 
he  has  planted,  or  do  something  else  which  is  not 
just  right.  But  if  he  would  only  reason  it  out,  he 
would  see  that  the  following  do  more  good  than 

^"j^-'y-  Birds. 

In  spring  the  birds,  especially  the  apple  birds 
(cedar  birds)  go  among  the  apple  trees  and  destroy 
tiny  moths  which  are  in  the  blossoms.  The  moths 
lay  eggs  in  the  flower,  which  hatch  out  to  worms 
when  the  apple  is  full  grown.  These  eat  their  way 
out,  in  this  way  ruining  bushels  of  fruit. 

You  have  often  seen  the  birds  hopping  along  the 
ground  in  a  grain  field  or  garden,  and  perhaps  you 
said  the  birds  were  eating  seeds.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  birds  are  really  eating  myriads  of  grubs  and 
insects  which  would  eat  the  roots  and  destroy  the 
plants. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  birds  which  are  not  much 
good  to  the  farmer,  as  the  English  sparrow  and 
crow,  but  the  majority  of  birds  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  and  loss  to  kill  one 
of  them. 

If  all  the  birds  were  killed  oflf  in  the  country,  how 
many  plants  would  be  living  in  two  years?  Not 
very  many,  I  think.  And  what  could  we  do  with- 
out the  birds?  Would  it  not  be  quite  desolate  and 
dreary?     They  are  such   happy,  cheerful,  friendly 

liitlc  creatures. 

Toads. 

Many  people  despise  toads,  and  ask  ".what  good 

are  they?"     They  are  of  great  value,  iofi^ey,  too, 

destroy  many  insects  which  would  ruin  tHfe  plants. 
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They  hop  around  the  garden  or  field  and  eat  all  the 

insects  in  their  way  by  thrusting  out  a  long  sticky 

tongue  and  catching  the  victims  quicker  than  one 

could  see. 

Toads  prevent  the  large  increase  of  grubs  and 

insects  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  often  procured 

and    placed   in   hot-beds.     In  England  toads  were 

sometimes  purchased  for  this  purpose  at  four  pence 

each. 

Earth  Worms. 

The  little  earthworms  which  we  often  see  in  the 
ground  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  use  to 
the  farmer.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  these  lit- 
tle animals  than  anyone  could  estimate,  and  with 
these  multitudes  constantly  moving  about  through 
the  earth,  the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  stirred  up.  The 
worm  casts  gradually  accumulate  on  the  surface 
and  form  a  layer  of  very  fine,  fertile  soil. 

Snakes . 

We  all  know  that  snakes  are  the  most  repulsive  of 
animals,  and  yet  they  are  useful  to  the  farmer. 
They  eat  countless  numbers  of  insects  and  slugs, 
and  prove  themselves  in  many  ways  to  be  the  farm- 
er's friends. 

Moles. 

The  moles  are  others  of  the  underground  helpers. 
These  mouse-like  animals  make  their  habitations 
under  the  ground,  and  live  on  bugs,  grubs,  and 
slugs.  As  they  travel  through  the  ground  in  quest 
of  food,  they  loosen  and  till  the  soil  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  help.  Some  farmers  claim  that  moles  are 
harmful,  because  they  eat  carrots  and  other  roots, 
or  bury  young  plants  in  their  mole-hills.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  they  eat  only  the  roots  which 
come  in  the  way  of  their  mining  operations,  and  it 
is  thought  that  they  do  more  good  than  evil,  as  they 
destroy  so  many  of  the  creatures  that  are  far  more 
injurious  than  they  themselves. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  helpers  and  friends  nature 
has  provided  for  the  farmer.  There  are  many  others 
which  are  of  great  value,  but  it  would  take  too  long 
to  tell  about  them. 

The  farmer  has,  of  course,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  hens,  and  many  other  trusty  and  faithful 
friends  who  help  him  to  give  his  family  a  home, 
food  and  comforts,  and  we  should  never  forget  to 
be  kind  to  dumb  animals,  for  without  them  we  could 
not  live. 


Correspondence  Comrades'  Branch. 

(From  the  Federal  Magazine,  London.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence  Com- 
rades' Branch  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  that  all  applicants  for  Comrades  should 
state  their  sex,  age  and  their  own  or  their  parents' 
.occupation,  so  that  correspondents  who  are  person- 
ally interesting  to  them  may  be  given.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  any  particular  hobby  in 
which  they  are  interested,  or  any  e.xcliange  they 
wish  effected.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Plunkett  often  receives 
lists  of  names  without  any  particulars  whatever,  and 
it  is  disappointing  to  the  children  to  be  kept  waiting 
while  these  necessary  enquiries  are  made.  An 
application  form  is  appended,  and  packets  of  loose 
forms  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Central 
(Office,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  or  to  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Plunkett,  Belvedere  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Comrades  from  a  number  of  fresh  places  are  greatly 
wanted  so  as  to  make  more  variety  for  the  appli- 
cants of  the  different  schools.  This  Branch  num- 
bers over   14,000  members. 


Form  of  .Xri'LiCATioN  for  CoRREsroNDENCE  Comrade. 


.\'.' 


Address. 


School 

Ago 

Sl;;tc  whether  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girl. 
State    clearly    parents'    occupa'.ion  "1 


or     position.     If 
own  occupation . . 


adult,    state 


Give  a  choice  of  two  or  three 
different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire where  you  would  wish 
for  a  comrade 

Stale   whether   there   is    any    sub-  \ 
jcct,   such   as   natural   history,  / 

hterature     or     current    events  ^  

in    which    you    are    specially     I 
interested / 

Name    and    address    of      Enroller   ^ 

°'  } 

Signature  of   Parent  or  Guardian    ) 

Return  this  form  to 

Mrs.  G.   T.  Plunk'i'tt,  Hon.  Sec,  Belvedere   Lodge,   ll'iin- 
bledon,  Surrey. 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

A  Categorical  Puzzle. 

Guess  the  name  of  the  cat  that  is  fuzzy  and  crawls, 

The  cat  that  most  cats  love  to  eat, 
The  cat  that's  a  kind  of  a  grape  and  a  wine. 

The  cat  that's   a   sauce   for  our  meat. 
The  cat  that's  a  boat  with  two  hulls  side  by  side. 

The  cat  that's  a  cold  in  the  head, 
The  cat  that's  a  deluge  or  aqueous  flood. 

The  cat  that's  a  cave  for  the  dead. 

The  cat  that's  a  kind  of  a  panther  or  lynx, 

The  cat  that  is  able  to  sing, 
The  cat  by  which  missiles  were  thrown  a  long  way. 

The  cat  that  is  set  in  a  ring. 

— Women's  Honw  Companion. 


Medicine   is  bad— but   still, 
I  have  fun  when  1  am  ill. 
Uncle  comes,  and  with  him  brings 
Such  a  lot  of  toys  and  things. 
Doctors  can  not  always  tell 
What  will  make  a  fellow  well, 
Uncle  says.     And  he  thinks  toys 
Often  cure  sick  little  boys. 
So  he  brings  me  jumping-jacks. 
Soldiers,  horses,  railroad  tracks, 
Noah's  arks  and  games  and  drums — 
Oh.  it's  gay  when  uncle  comes ! 

St.  Nicholas. 


The  Last  Dance  of  the  Leaves. 

Rustling,  rattling,  dancing,  chasing. 

Sport  of  every  summer  breeze. 
Troops   of   leaves   go   madly   racing, 

Un  and  down  beneath  the  trees. 

Red  and  brown  and  tan  and  yellow, 

How  they  frolic  to  and   fro! 
Now  adrift,  and  now  a  shallow. 

Helter-skelter,  of?  they  go! 

Great  brown  heaps  the  sidewalks  cover, 
Knee-deep  in  them  children  wade; 

Over  head  bare  branches  hover, 
Cold  and  gray  and  disarrayed. 

Jack  Frost  brings  the  briefest  freedom. 

Winter  drear  will  soon  be  king; 
Scurry,  skip,  and  hurry,  hurry! 

Dance  your  fastest,  wildest  fling! 

—Paul  P.  Foster,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


"Mamma,  I  fink  I  am  not  well," 

Said  lazy  little  Mabel; 
The  beans  I'd  given  her  to  shell 

Neglected  on  the  table. 

Her  dimpled  cheeks  with  roses  vied ; 

Her  eyes  the  stars  resembled ; 
The  chubby  form  my  faith  defied — 

My  darling  had  dissembled. 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  I  gravely  said, 
"Because  you'll  miss  the  puddings ; 

The  place  for  sick  folk  is  in  bed, 
With  not  a  taste  of  good  things." 

She  thoughtfully  smootlicd  out  her  dress, 

This  wicked  little  sinner ; 
"Then  I'm  not  sick  just  now,  I  dess ; 

I'll   wait  till  after   dinner." 


Richard's  Ride. 

"Mjr  feet's  tired,"  said  little  Richard, 

When  walking  out  one  day. 
You'll  have  to  carry  me,  papa. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way." 

i 
"Why,  you're  too  big  to  be  carried," 

Said  papa.    "Where's  your   pride? 
If  you  can't  walk  any  farther, 

Just  take  my  cane  and  ride." 

So  the  steed  Dick  mounted  quickly 

And  galloped  off  with  glee, 
"Riding  is  easier  than  walking, 

I'll  soon  get  home,"  said  he. 

— Kindergarten  Magazine 

The  natural  desire  for  plays  and  games  is  clearly  shown 
in  "Richard's  Ride." 


In  Darkness. 

Moonlit  and  vistaless — each  dream  a  star — 
My   ocean    lay — a    radiant    track    to    thee ! 
Then  fading  light,  and  on  a  darker  sea, 
God's    wondrous   gift    of   distances — and    worlds    afar. 

—    Kathcrinc    Hale, 
In    The   CANAUiAN    Magazlne    for    November. 


Two  Little  Birds. 

Two  little  birds,  one  autumn  day, 

Sat  on  a  tree  together; 
They  fluttered  about  from  bough  to  bough. 

And  talked  about  the  weather. 

"The  wind  is  blowing  so  cold,"  said  they, 

"It  chills  us  as  we  sing:" 
Then  away  they  flew  to  the  sunny  South, 

And  there  they  staid  till  spring. 

— The  Nursery. 


A   child   should   always   say   what's  true 
And   speak  when  he  is   spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table, 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

— Robert  Louis   Stevenson. 
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Were  I  the  sun  I'd  shine  all  day 
On  little  girls  and  boys  at  play. 
I'd  shine  on  ev'ry  flow'r  and  tree 
And  ev'ry  drowsy  little  bee, 
And  all  the  dewdrops  in  the  grass. 
I'd  make  the  sea  like  sparkling  glass. 
I'd  shine  through  tiny  chinks  for  fun, 
Oa  purring  cats,  and  ev'ry  one. 
And  just  because  'twas  afternoon 
I  wouldn't  hurry  off  so  soon. 
-Elizabeth  Lincoln  Could  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Sing  a   song  of  drear   November, 
Sing   of   birds   and   blossoms   lost. 
Sing  of  leafless  branches  tossed; 
Sing  a  song  of  chill  November, 
Snapping,    sparkling    with    the    frost. 
Sing  of  grapes  and  apples  sweet. 
Sing  of   sheaves  of  golden   wheat; 
Don't    forget    the    pumpkins    yellow. 
With  their  pulpy  hearts  so  mellow. 
Sing   a   song   of   dear   November, 
To  music  glad   and  gay; 
'Tis   the  merriest   month, — remember! 
For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  Day! 


-Selected. 


JCsit   and    Adjective    Game. 

This  is  a  very  simple  game.  It  may  be  played 
without  preparation,  but  to  make  it  most  enjovab'c 
the  players  should  know  of  it  a  day  or  so  in  advance. 
The  players  sent  themselves  in  two  rows,  facing 
each  other,  and  the  first  player  on  one  side  begins 
by  saying:  "Our  dear  little  cat  is  playful."  Then 
the  player  opposite  him  must  take  up  the  phrase 
and  before  the  first  player  can  count  ten  must  sub- 
stitute some  other  adjective  beginning  with  "p"  for 
"playful ;"  thus,  "our  dear  little  cat  is  pretty."  If 
he  fails,  he  drops  out  of  the  game,  but  if  he  gives 
a  correct  answer  he  then  counts  ten  while  the  second 
player  on  the  other  side  is  getting  an  answer  ready. 
Thus  the  phrase  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other 
until  all  the  players  on  one  side  are  out,  says  Home 
Notes.  The  game  may  be  continued,  for  some 
time,  if  desired,  by  using  adjectives  beginning  with 
the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


The  best  thing  that  hearts  that  are  thankful  can  do 
Is  this:     To  make  thankful  some  other  hearts,  too; 
For  lives  that  are  grateful,  and  sunny,  and  glad, 
To  carry  their  sunshine  to  hearts  that  are  sad; 
For  children  who  have  all  they  want  and  to  spare, 
Their  good  things  with  poor  little  children  to  share ; 
For  this  will  bring  blessings,  and  this  is  the  way 
To    show    we    are   thankful    on    Thanksgiving   day. 

^Child's  Paper. 


The  Teaching  of  Physiology. 

In  that  useful  little  monthly  magazine,  School 
Hygiene,  published  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  at  the  modest  price  of  fifty  cents  a  )-ear, 
we  find  the  following  on  the  teaching  of  physi- 
ology in  schools,  and  commend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  teachers : 

A  class  of  forty  boys  averaging  ten  years  of  age  was 
having  a  recitation  on  the  physiology  of  digestion.  The 
use  of  the  teeth,  mouth,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice  were 
considered,  and  the  answers  given  showed  the  results 
of  good  teaching,  but  when  the  exercise  was  over  there 
was  left  the  feeling  of  incompleteness.  What  had  the 
boys  gained  that  was  useful?  Some  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  digestion.  But  how  were  they  to  make  use 
of  this  knowledge?  So  far  it  was  a  general  knowledge 
only.  Could  any  part  of  it  be  made  personal.  Why,  yes, 
the  part  the  teeth  play  in  the  process  of  digestion  might 
be  made  personal.  Questions  were  then  asked  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  teeth.  What  would  happen  if  there 
were  too  few  teeth  or  none  at  all?  What  caused  a  loss 
of  teeth?  What  were  the  evil  results  of  rotten  teeth? 
The  boys  were  eager  to  answer  these  questions,  edged 
out  of  seats,  waved  hands  frantically,  scowled  at  wrong 
answers,  and  when  called  upon  to  answer  stood  erect 
by  the  desk  and  proudly  gave  what  they  considered  cor- 
rect answers.  To  the  linal  question,  "How  many  of  you 
boys  have  cleaned  your  teeth  this  morning,"  there  was 
but  one  response.  One  boy  in  a  class  of  forty  had 
cleaned  his  teeth  that  morning.  The  other  boys  sat 
dejectedly  in  their  seats,  ashamed.  Further  questioning 
showed  that  mofe  than  one-half  of  these  boys  made  no 
use  of  the  toothbrush  at  all,  the  others  only  occasionally. 

It  a  study  of  physiology  w^crc  made  more  personal 
ill  its  application,  if  less  attention  were  given  to  the  evils 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  which  children  use  not  at  all,  and 
the  time  thus  spent  were  given  to  the  study  of  personal 
hygiene  made  simple  and  attractive,  an  interest  in  physi- 
cal development  and  the  care  of  the  tody  for  the  joys 
it  would  bring  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  apathy 
or  fear  of  irrelevant  evils. 


-Mr.  Win.  Crooks,  a  well-known  liritish  .M.  P., 
narrates  an  anuising  anecdote  about  one  oi  his 
children.  He  once  questioned  his  little  girl,  recent- 
ly arrived  from  school,  on  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Heat  expands  and  cold  contracts,  answered  she, 
after  a  litt'.e  thought. 

■\'ery  good,'  said  the  father,  now  give  me  an 
instance.' 

"In  hot  weatlier,  the  days  are  ]<Jiig,  and  in  cold 
they  arc  short,'  was  the  unexpected  reply. 


\ew  Guinea  is  said  to  be  the  largest  island  in  the 
world. 
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The  Manners  of  SchooljChildren. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  maxims  issued  by  the 
Children's  Guild  of  Courtesy  in  connection  with  the 
London  School  Board : 

Courtesy  to  Yourself. — Ue  honest,  truthful,  and 
pure.  Do  not  use  bad  language.  Keep  your  face 
and  hands  clean,,  and  your  clothes  and  boots  brushed 
neat.     Keep  out  of  bad  company. 

Courtesy  at  Home. — Help  your  parents  as  much 
as  you  can.  Be  kind  to  your  brothers  and  sisters. 
Do  not  be  selfish,  but  share  all  your  good  things. 
Do  your  best  to  please  your  parents. 

Courtesy  at  School. — Be  respectful  to  your  teach- 
ers, and  help  them  as  much  as  you  can.  Observe 
the  school  rules.  Do  not  copy.  Do  not  cut  the 
desks  or  write  in  the  reading  books,  etc.  Never 
let  another  be  punished  in  mistake  for  yourself ;  this 
is  cowardly. 

Courtesy  at  Play. — Do  not  cheat  at  games.  Do 
not  bully.  Be  pleasant  and  not  quarrelsome.  Do 
not  jeer  at  or  call  your  schoolmates  by  names  which 
they  do  not  like. 

Coiirtes\y  in  the  Street. — Salute  your  ministers, 
and  teachers,  and  acquaintances  when  yoti  meet 
them,  who  will  salute  you  in  return.  Do  not  push 
or  run  against  people.  Do  not  chalk  on  walls, 
doors  or  gates.  Do  not  anno}'  shopkeepers  by  loit- 
ering at  their  shop  doors  or  gates.  Do  not  throw 
stones  or  destroy  property.  Do  not  throw  orange 
peel  or  make  slides  on  the  pavement ;  this  often  re- 
sults in  dangerous  accidents.  Do  not  make  fun  of 
o'.d  or  crippled  people.  lie  particularly  courteous 
to  foreigners  or  strangers. 

Courtesy  at  Tabic. — Do  not  put  your  knife  in 
your  mouth.  Look  after  other  people ;  do  not  help 
yourself  only.  Do  not  speak  or  drink  with  food  in 
your  mouth.     Do  not  sit  with  elbows  on  the  table. 

Courtesy  Eveiyywhere. — Remember  to  say  "p'ease"' 
and  "thank  you."  Always  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. Before  entering  a  room,  it  is  often  courteous 
to  knock  at  the  door ;  do  not  forget  to  close  it  after 
you.  Always  show  care,  pity,  and  consideration  for 
animals  and  birds,  and  do  not  stand  quietly  by  when 
others  il'.-use  them.  Never  be  rude  to  anvbody. 
whether  older  or  younger,  richer  or  poorer  than 
yourself.  Always  show  attention  to  older  people 
and  strangers  by  opening  the  door  for  them,  bring- 
ing them  what  they  require  (hat,  chair,  etc),  giv- 
ing up  your  seat  for  them  if  necessary,  and  in  everv 
possible  way  saving  them  trouble.  Never  interrupt 
when  a  person  is  speaking.     Be  tidy,  be  punctual. 
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Along  the  line  of  smoky  hills 

The  crimson  forest  stands, 
And  all  the  day  the  blue-jay  calls 

Throughout  the  autumn  lands. 

Now  by  the  brook  the  maple  leans 

With  all  his  glory  spread ; 
And  all  the  sumacs  on  the  hills 

Have   turned   their  green  to  red. 

Now,  by  great  marshes,   wrapt  in  mist, 

Or  past  some  river's  mouth, 
Throughout   the   long   still  autumn   day 

Wild   birds    are    flying   south. 

W.  Wilfred  Campbell. 


Salt  on  Birds'  Tails. 


Sir  Ray  Lankester  tells  the  story  of  his  first  at- 
tempt to  deal  experimentally  with  a  popular  super- 
stition. I  wTas,  he  says,  a  trustful  little  boy,  and 
I  had  been  assured  by  various  grown-up  friends 
that  if  you  place  salt  on  a  bird's  tail  the  bird  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  transfixed  and  dazed,  and  that 
you  can  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  off.  On  several 
occasions  I  carried  a  packet  of  salt  into  the  London 
Park,  where  my  sister  and  I  were  daily  taken  by 
our  nurse.  In  vain  I  threw  the  salt  at  the  spar- 
rows. They  always  flew  away,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  any 
salt,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  enough  on  the  tail  of  any 
one  of  them.  Then  I  devised  a  great  experiment. 
There  was  a  sort  of  creek  eight  feet  long  and  three 
feet  broad  at  the  west  end  of  the  ornamental  water 
in  St.  James  Park.  My  sister  attracted  several 
ducks  with  offerings  of  bread  into  this  creek,  and 
I,  standing  near  its  entrance,  with  a  huge  paper 
bag  of  salt,  trembled  with  excitement  at  the  ap- 
proaching sticcess  of  my  scheme.  I  poured  quanti- 
ties— whole  ounces  of  salt — on  the  tails  of  the  doom- 
ed birds  as  they  passed  me  on  their  way  back  from 
the  creek  to  open  water.  Their  tai's  were  covered 
with  salt,  but  to  my  surprise  and  horror  they  did  not 
stop !  They  gaily  swam  forward,  shaking  their 
feathers  and  uttering  derisive  'quacks.'  I  was  pro- 
foundly troubled  and  distressed.  I  had  clearly- 
proved  one  thing,  namely,  that  my  nursemaid,,  uncle 
and  several  other  trusted  friends — but  not,  I  am 
still  glad  to  remember,  my  father — were  either  de- 
liberate deceivers  or  themselves  the  victims  of  illu- 
sion, I  was  confirmed  in  mv  youthful  wish  to  try 
whether  things  are  as  people  say  they  are  or  not, — 
Selected. 
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The  Value  of  Stories. 

"  If  we  can  teach  children  in  the  EngHsh  lessons 
to  love  good  stories — to  love  hearing  them  told  and 
telling  them — we  have  succeeded  as  teachers,  even 
if  they  know  little  grammar  and  for  the  time  being 
express  themselves  incorrectly  when  doing  written 
work.  Tbeir  future  is  safe — they  will  write 
pleasantly  if  they  love  good  stories.  "  I  wrote  this, 
statement  some  time  ago,  and  have  since  been 
wondering  whether  it  is  exaggerated  or  no. 

Certainly  in  these  days  of  free  libraries  and  cheap 
publications  the  habit  of  story-telling  is  dying  out 
except  in  schools  where,  if  we  will,  we  can  keep  it 
alive.  It  is  the  habit  of  numbers  of  readers  to  skim 
through  hundreds  of  stories  and  yet  never  be  able 
to  tell  one.  What  would  such  people  have  done  if 
they  had  been  riding  with  Chaucer  to  Canterbury 
or  had  been  with  Madam  Philomena  in  Italy  at  the 
time  of  the  plague,  for  on  each  occasion  "the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  allowed  of  the  motion  to  spend  the 
time  in  telling  pleasant  tales"? 

Now  we  must  be  careful  when  we  tell  children 
stories  that  we  make  each  one  so  vivid  and  real  that 
the  child  will  not  forget  it  We  want  the  child  to 
be  and  see  where  the  scene  of  the  story  takes  place 
— if  it  is  a  story  of  wild  animals,  to  be  in  the  woods 
with  the  greenness  and  scent  of  the  woods  around. 
The  children  should  not  leave  school  with  a  jumble 
of  pleasant  stories  in  their  minds.  To  guard  against 
this  possibly  we  must : 

(i)  Not  be  anxious  to  tell  the  children  too 
many  stories  or  to  let  them  read  too  many. 

(2)  Let  the  children  frequently  retell  the  story, 
and  praise  the  most  vivid  version. 

(3)  Know  and  love  the  story  ourselves,  and 
think  out  every  detail  of  it  before  we  tell  it.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Learn  it  by  heart  if 
needful,  but  before  telling  it  think  over  it  for  at  least 
half  an  hour — see  every  character,  dress  them,  and 
give  their  eyes  and  hair  colour  if  the  book  omits 
these  details.  It  is  only  by  such  careful  thought 
and  work  that  story-telling  is  valuable.  Every  story 
is  more  or  less  a  failure  unless  we  create  an  atmos- 
phere for  it. 

(4)  When  the  story  is  told,  read  any  pieces  of 
poetry  that  bear  on  the  story,  or  any  descriptions  of 
places  or  people  connected  with  the  story. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  judge  if 
our  story  has  succeeded : 

(i)  If  the  children  eagerly  ask  some  days  after 
to  have  it  retold, 


(2)  If  they  go  home  and  tell  it  to  their  parents 
and  their  paraits  appreciate  it. 

I  think — but  I  want  others'  opinions — that  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  a  child  takes  away  from 
school  is  the  knowledge  of  pleasant  stories.  These 
he  will  remember  in  after  life,  in  old  age,  when 
facts  and  dates,  rules  and  truths  cease  to  interest. 
These  pleasant  stories  will  make  life  interesting  and 
help  to  preserve  the  wonder  and  laughter  of  child- 
hood even  after  many  years. 

But — to  repeat — to  cause  our  stories  to  be  of 
value  they  must  not  only  be  excellent  and  pleasing 
in  themselves,  but  told  in  such  a  vivid  way  that  they 
will  be  remembered.  We  need  not  be  dramatic  to 
help  the  child  to  remember,  but  we  can  make  use  of 
his  love  of  acting  to  assist  his  memory ;  for,  as 
Stevenson  truly  says,  "A  child  works  all  with  lay 
figures  and  stage  properties.  When  his  story  comes 
to  fighting  he  must  rise,  get  somtehing  by  way  of 
a  sword,  and  have  a  set-to  with  a  piece  of  furniture 
until  he  is  out  of  breath.  If  his  romance  involves 
an  accident  upon  a  cliff,  he  must  c'amber  in  person 
about  the  chest  of  drawers  and  fall  bodily  upon  the 
carpet  before  his  imagination  is  satisfied." — Ruby 
K.  PoLKiNGiiORNE,  in  tlic  LoiidoH    Sclwol    World. 


Can  You  Answer  These  ? 

Here  are  some  questions  about  things  you  have 
seen  every  day.  You  may  possibly  answer  one  or 
two  of  the  queries  off-hand. 

What  are  the  exact  words  on  a  two-cent  stamp, 
and  in  which  direction  is  the  face  on  it  turned? 

In  which  direction  is  the  face  turned  on  a  cent? 
On  a  quarter  ?     On  a  dime  ? 

How  many  toes  has  a  cat  on  each  fore  foot  On 
each  hind  foot? 

Which  way  does  the  crescent  moon  turn — to  the 
right  or  left? 

What  colour  are  your  employer's  eyes  ?  The  eyes 
of  the  man  at  the  next  desk? 

Write  down,  off-hand,  the  figures  on  the  face  of 
your  watch.  The  odds  are  that  you  will  make  at 
least  two  mistakes  in  doing  this. 

Your  watch  has  some  words  written  or  printed 
on  its  face.  You  have  seen  these  words  a  thousau'l 
times  Write  .them  out  correct'y.  Few  can  do  this. 
Also,  what  is  the  number  in  the  case  of  your  watch? 

How  high  (in  inches)  is  a  silk  hat? 

How  many  teeth  have  vou? 
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Culture  the  Product  of  Efficient  Teaching. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edneational  Rcviezv. 

Dear  Sir, — A  letter  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Shaw,  which 
appeared  under  the  above  title  in  your  October 
number,  seems  to  call  for  just  a  word  or  two  of 
protest,  if  you  will  allow  it.  This  letter  claims,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bailey,  whom  the  writer  quotes, 
that  "'Culture  is  the  product  only  of  efficient  teaching 
whatever  the  subject  matter  may  be."  The  school 
of  thieving,  described  by  Dickens  in  ''Oliver  Twist," 
where  theft  was  taught  with  great  efficiency  by  Mr. 
Fagin,  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  this 
new  definition  of  culture;  for  "Culture  is  the  product 
only  of  efficient  teaching,  whatever  the  subject  mat- 
ter may  he."  But  perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  wish 
us  to  take  these  words  too  literally.  Even  after  the 
most  charitable  interpretation  possible  has  been  given 
to  the  words,  the  fact  will  remain  that  different  sub- 
jects are  related  to  different  ideals  and  aspirations  in 
the  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  be  educated, 
and  a  subject  of  instruction  which  makes  an  appeal 
to  what  is  highest  in  human  nature  will  be  a  more 
powerful  instrument  of  culture,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  than  a  subject  which  cannot  make  such 
an  appeal.  The  definition  of  culture  propounded  by 
Mr.  Bailey  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Shaw,  is  there- 
fore false.  The  apostles  of  the  new  "Nature  Study" 
propaganda  niust  be  getting  into  dire  extremities  if 
they  are  compelled  to  put  forward  such  argumients. 

"The  study  of  Greek,"  Mr.  Shaw's  quotation  goes 
on  to  say,  "is  no  more  a  proper  means  of  education 
tlian  is  the  study  of  indian  corn.  The  mind  may 
be  developed  by  means  of  either  one.  Classics  and 
calculus  are  no  more  divine  than  machines  and  pota- 
toes are."  With  regard  to  that  statement  surely  it 
would  be  wiser  to  speak  with  more  discrimination, 
and  to  say  that,  while  "indian  corn  and  machines 
and  potatoes"  may  suffice  for  some,  there  will  always 
be  many  who  will  prefc-  Greek  and  mathematics, 
and  for  them  at  least  these  latter  subjects  will  fur- 
nish the  better  mental  training. 

Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,  if  he  "has  any  gifts 
intends  to  use  them  for  the  spiritualizing  of  Agricul- 
ture." Mr.  Shaw,  ton,  no  doubt,  in  all  his  strenu- 
ousness,  is  seeking  to  promote  the  intercFts  of  that 
occupation,  and  in  this  endeavour  we  shall  all  wish 


him  every  success.  If  he  can  eradicate  the  rag- 
wort from  the  fields  of  our  province  and  guard  our 
orchards  from  the  ravages  of  the  brown-tail  moth, 
he  will  be  promoting  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  country.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  education,  our  farmers, 
as  well  as  every  other  class  in  the  community,  will 
endeavour  to  secure  for  their  children  the  education 
best  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  each  of 
them.  We  shall  not  belittle  the  farmers'  intelligence 
and  common  sense  by  supposing  that  they  will  listen 
with  patience  to  theories  concerning  the  "spiritual- 
izing of  Agriculture,"  or  the  divinity  in  potatoes." 

A  Farmer's  Son. 


Cocoons. 

The  children  take  much  pleasure  in  bringing  in 
caterpillars  of  various  kinds  in  the  fall  months  and 
"raising  cocoons."  If  these  are  not*  given  the  pro- 
per diet,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  they  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  spin  their  cocoon  they  may  be  re- 
leased and  others  obtained.  Late  in  the  fall  bright 
eyes  may  find  cocoons  on  vines  and  bushes.  Good 
specimens  of  another  kind  may  be  found  covered 
by  the  earth  under  tomato  vines.  We  have  been 
most  successful  with  the  cecropia  and  polyphemus 
moths.  This  makes  an  excellent  beginning  for 
nature  study  in  any  grade,  and  one  which  holds  the 
pupils'  interest  from  fall  until  the  moth  or  butterfly 
emerges  in  the  spring.  Much  may  be  learned  of 
its  habits,  manner  of  drying  wings,  eating,  and  of 
its  construction  before  releasing  the  developed 
moth. 


Nature  Study  and  Language. 

Write  a  sentence  for  each  word  in  this  list  stat- 
ing what  animal  makes  the  noise  indicated.  Then 
select  any  dozen  or  more  of  the  words,  and  write 
a  story  in  which  they  shall   all  be  properly  used : 

Baa,  bay,  bark,,  bellow,  bleat,  bray,  buzz,  cackle, 
caw  ,  chatter ,  chirp ,  coo ,  croak ,  crow ,  cry ,  drone , 
drum,  gobble,  growl,  grunt,  hiss,  hoot,  howl,  hum, 
low  .  mew  ,  moc  ,  neigh ,  pipe  .  purr  ,  quack,  roar, 
scream,  screech,  sing,  snarl,  squeal ,  twitter ,  whine  , 
whimiey.  whistle,  yell,  yelp. — Seh 
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Some  Common  Errors  in  Diction. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  very  sure  that  I  am  only  one 
of  many  teachers  to  welcome  the  suggestions  by 
A.  W.  F.  on  "Some  Common  Errors  in  Diction," 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  for  others  to  list  errors  which  have 
come  to  their  own  notice  in  the  school  room  ?  Some 
of  those  quoted  by  .\.  W.  F.  are  quite  strange  to 
me,  and  in  different  districts  we  are  probably  fight- 
ing against  different  faults.  Two  mispronunciations 
that  I  am  constantly  combating  are  "on"  for  "un" 
in  compounds, — "Onless,"  "ontil,"  etc.,  and  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  "o"  for  "a,"  or  "au,"  in  such  words  as 
"water,"  "daughter,"  "walk,"  "talk."  often  pro- 
nounced "woter,"  "dotter."  "wok,"  "tok."  Will  not 
some  other  teachers  let  us  have  their  experiences? 
We  are  all  liable  to  errors  in  English,  of  which  wc 
may  be  quite  unconscious  until  our  attention  is  called 
to  them. 

By  the  way,  did  any  of  the  teachers  who  used  the 
interesting  lesson  on  squirrels,  in  the  September 
issue,  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  animal's 
name  correctly  pronounced? 

A  New  Brunswick  Teacher. 


Quebec. 


A  collection  of  small  pictures,  such  as  are  found 
in  reading  books,  is  of  great  advantage  as  a  means 
of  supplying  pupils  quickly  with  work  that  is 
variously  useful.  Give  each  pupil  a  picture  from 
which  he  may  write  a  ston.'.  These  written  stories 
can  be  used  later  as  a  reading  lesson,  each  child 
reading  his  own  story  to  the  class.  The  same  set  of 
pictures  can  be  used  many  times,  giving  each  pupil 
an  opportunity  to  write  about  a  different  picture 
each  lesson.  Have  each  pupil  write  the  story  of 
yesterday's  reading  lesson. 


A  Question  for  Students  of  English  History. 

Writing  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  lately  held 
in  London,  an  English  paper  said,  "Cardinal  Vanu- 
telli  is  the  first  papal  legate  in  England  since  the 

year .  "Who  can  fill  in  the  blank?    Who  was 

accused  of  high  treason  for  acting  as  papa!  legate? 
And  who  was  the  last  before  Cardinal  Vanutelli? 


Quebec!  how  regally  it  crowns  the  height, 

Like  a  tanned  giant  on  a  solid  throne ! 

Unmindful  of  the  sanguinary  fight, 

The    roar   of   cannon   mingling   with   the   moan 

Of    mutilated    soldiers    years    agone, 

That   gave   the   place   a   glory   and   a   name 

.•\mong    the    nations,    France    was    heard    to    groan ; 

Eng'.and   rejoiced,   but   checked  the  proud   acclaim, 

A  brave  young  chief  had  fallen  to  vindicate  her  fame. 

Wolfe   and    Montcalm !   two   nobler   names   ne'er  graced 
The  page  of  history,  or  the  hostile  plain ; 
No  braver   souls   the   storm  of  battle   faced. 
Regardless  of  the   danger  or  the  pain. 
They  passed   unto  their   r*st   without  a  slain 
Urpn  their  nature  or  their  generous  hearts, 
One  graceful  column  to  the  noble  twain 
Speaks    of   a    nation's   gratilude,   and    starts 
The  tear  that  Valour  claims,  and  Feeling's  self  imparts. 

Ch.\ri.k.s   Sangstf.r. 


'When  people  ask  me,  "What  is  Japan  like?"  I 
always  tell  them  it  is  the  wil'.ow-pattern  plate,  only 
more  so.  When  we  first  steamed  into  Nagasaki 
Harbour  I  had  great  difficulty  not  to  scream  with 
delight  as  I  recognized  the  little  hills  with  dark- 
green  turfs,  the  pagodas,  funny  boats,  and  many 
other  things  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  since 
childhood,  .-\gain,  Japanese  children  are  exactly  like 
the  dolls  we  know  so  well,  and  I  never  could  help 
laughing  at  the  sight  of  a  troop  of  these  funny  little 
people  with  their  gay  garments,  fringes  of  thick 
black  hair,  and  almond-shaped  eyes,  pattering  along 
to  school  on  their  tiny  wooden  clogs,  with  large 
paper  umbrellas  firmlv  clasped  in  their  hands.' — E. 

Coi.QUHOUN.         

What  river  is  much  smaller  at  its  mouth  than  it 
is  twelve  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  why? 
-Answer :  The  Nile ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
it  receives  no  tributaries  and  its  water  sinking  into 
the  sand,  and  subject  to  the  evaporation  of  a  warm, 
dry  cHmate  is  considerably  decreased  in  volume. 


Bed  Time. 

Before  the  last  good-night  is  said. 
And  ere  he  tumbles  into  bed, 
A  little  child  should  have  a  care 
.\m\  not  forget  to  say  a  prayer 
To  God,  the  Father,  who.  with  love, 
Looks  down  on  children  from  above 
To  guard  them  always,  night  and  day. 
And  guide  their  feet  upon  the  way, 
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Change  to  Good  English.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  following  are  taken  from  what  are  regarded  The  election  for  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  was 

the  best  novels  and  essays  of  today.      Some  of  them  ^eld  on  Monday,  October  26th,  after  an  unusually  excit- 

_      ^    _^                  ,       ^       ,                        .        ^  mg  campaign  lasting  nearly  a  month.     Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 

are   from   Prof.   Drummond,  of   whom  an  eminent  .^^,^    government    is    sustained    by  a  majority  that  will 

critic  said:     "Everything  he  published  was  elabor-  probably  amount  to  sixty,  after  all  returns  are  in.    The 

ated  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.     I  have  never  following  is  the  result,  although  later  advices  may  make 

seen  manuscript  so  carefully  revised  as  his."  a  few  slight  changes: 

We  must  each  taste  the  books  that  are  accessible  Province                                              Lib.           Con. 

tons  for  ourselves.  O"'^™ 39  47 

He     dared     to     speak  what     he  believed  at  all  ,.         ''  ' „  a 

'  Nova,  Scotia 12  o 

hazards.  j^^^^   Brunswick 11  2 

H-  wa;  shaking  as  he  stood  there  with   fxcite-  Prince   Edward   Island 3  i 

ment.  Manitoba 3  7 

The  child  began  to  tear  pa<^es  she  had  given  him  Saskatchewan 8  i 

into  small  bits.  '  BdtTsh  Columbia i  3 

She  has  known  that  I  love  her  for  three  weeks.  

It  was  an  admirable  place  to  give  battle  in.  Total i33  81 

I  had  not  been  there  but  five  minutes.— Western  Majority,  52.    Elections  to  be  held,  7- 

Teacher.  ^    Turkish    physician    has    found    a    cure    for    leprosy, 

which,    it   is   hoped,   will   be   as   effectual  in  checking  the 

disease  as   the   antitoxin  treatment   has  been  in   checking 

Language  Lessons  for  Second  Year.  ^'^^  "^^^es  of  diphtheria. 

Cellit,   a   new   German  invention,  is  as   soft   and  tough 

I.  At  least  three  oral   lessons  on   "Bread."  as    leather,    and    as    transparent    as    glass.     It    is,    as    the 
(a).     General   information  lesson.  name  suggests,   a  preparation  of  cellulose;   and   it  must 

t,N        c        ■/=      •    r    ■       i-  prove  of  great  importance  for  many  uses,  as  it  is  unaf- 

(b).     Specific  information.  K       ,    ,                       ,        ,.i         n  1  -j     j            ^   w 

.                .                .  tected    by    water,    and,    unlike    celluloid,    does    not    burn 

(c).     Entire  description  given  by  different  child-  freely, 

ren  without  help  of  questions.  -phe    fastest    battleship    in    the    world    now   is    probably 

II.  Questions  to  be  answered  on  paper  in  sen-  tl^c  new   British  ship  Inflexible,  a  sister  ship  of  the  In- 
tence  form  •  vincible  and  the  Indomitable.     Her  official  trials  showed  a 

speed  of   over   twenty-seven  knots  an  hour. 

1.  Of  what   IS   bread  made?  ^^^  vessels  of  sixty  thousand  tons  each,  or  twice  as 

2.  What  made  the  flour?  large  as  the  largest  now  afloat,  are  to  be  built  for  the 

3.  What  plant  was  used  to  make  the  flour?  White   Star  Line.    The  ship  in  which  Columbus  crossed 

4.  Where  does  this  plant  grow?  ^^e   ocean   was   of   about   two   hundred   and   thirty-three 

5.  Which  part  of  the  plant  is  used  to  make  the  °^''  United  States  chemist  has  discovered  a  way  of  con- 
flour?  verting  corn   stalks  into  pap^r   at   about  half  the  cost  of 

6.  Of  what  use  is  bread  ?  paper  made  from  wood  pulp.    This  is  good  news,  if  it 
TTT       T>|            .  W     V  means  that  the  wood  no  longer  wanted  for  paper  making 

will  be  left  to  grow  for  better  uses. 

"Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour  The   mention  of  finding  in   Alaska   the   remains   of  a 

And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill     .  mammoth,   with  the  proboscis   uninjured  was  perhaps  an 

Back  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat  and  the  shower,  "^°''^'"  ^f  P^^'  '°  place^    Such  a  specimen  has  reached 

...                     ,    ,      T-    ,      ,        .,,  ,  St.    Petersburg     from     Siberia,    after   a   journey   of   six 

And  the  sun,  and  the  Father  s  will.  months 

— The   Teacher.  It   is   now   said  that  the  age  of  the  big  trees  of   Cali- 

fornia   has  been   greatly   overestimated.    Actual   count   of 

r)     r              o-             -M              .  .            •  .             KT^i  the  rings  of  growth  in  a  tree  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 

Professor    Simon    Newcomb  s    artic  e  on     The  •    ,■    .          1          ., 

"-   ^  indicates  only  1,147  years. 

Problem  of  Aerial  Navigation,"  which  The  Living;  a  new  sanitary  drinking  fountain  throws  up  a  jet  cf 

Age  for  October  24,  reprints  from  The  Nineteenth  water  for  three  or  four  inches  when  the  faucet  is  pressed. 

Century  is  an  exposition  at  once  scientific  and  popu-  and  the  lips  are  held  over  the  jet  to  get  a  drink,  instead 

Ur-    ^(  4V,     ,->^,.f;v.;i;t:„    „„  1  ti      i-     -^  ,.■          r  ii         •  of  coming   in   contact   with   a   drinking  cup   which  others 

lar,  ot  the  possibilities  and  the  hinitation  of  the  air-  ,              *,          ,       ,.,             ,      .  °.       ^      .  ,     .. 

,  .  have     used,     and     which    may   be    infected   with   disease 

ship.  _^                                                 •' 

'  germs, 
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An  International  Institute  is  to  be  organized  at  Rome 
on  the  nth  of  this  month.  Thirty-two  countries  will  be 
represented.  Its  primary  object  is  to  advise  the  world 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  national  produc- 
tions, and  thus  promote  commerce. 

The  1st  of  October  saw  the  establishment  of  penny 
postage  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  first  mail  carrying  letters  at  the 
reduced  rate  took  twice  as  many  as  were  sent  by  the 
last  preceding  mail  steamer,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
number  will  continue  to  be  double  what  it  was  before 
the  change. 

A  severe  famine  has  again  been  reported  from  certain 
districts  in  India ;  though,  happily,  the  distress  has  been 
relieved  by  employment  on  government  works.  The 
government  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  dams  and 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountain  regions,  which  will 
eventual'y  put  an  end  to  the  scarcity  of  food  by  insuring 
regular  crops  over  a   large  area  of   irrigated   land. 

Three  grains  of  pure  radium  have  lately  been  secured 
by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  and  this  amount  is 
said  to  be  worth  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  the  largest  amount  ever  obtained  at  one  time. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  eminent  chemists  that  the  powers 
of  radium  have  been  vastly  overrated,  and  that  many  of 
the  sensational  stories  of  its  effects  which  appear  in  the 
p-ess  are  not  supported  by  facts. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  world's  supply  of  fuel  is  so  near 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  js.     The  pinch 
is  again  already  being  felt.     We  may  be  sure  that  neither 
wood  nor  coal  will  ever  again  be  so  cheap    as    they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Great  as  has  been  the  stream  of  immigration  pouring 
into  Western  Canada,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  greatly  exceeded 
by  the  rush  of  new  settlers  to  the  fertile  regions  of 
Siberia.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year,  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  Russia,  in  Europe,  to  Siberia 
was  over  half  a  million;  this  year  it  is  expected  to  reach 
a  million.  The  tide  of  migration  is  mainly  directed  to  the 
region  lying  between  the  Urals  and  the  Altais,  the 
northern  parts  of  this  district  yielding  good  crops,  and 
the   south    furnishing   excellent   pasture   land. 

Yielding,  it  is  said,  to  British  and  Russian  advice,  the 
Shah  of  Persia  has  ordered  a  new  election,  and  called 
his  second  fvirliament  to  meet  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  The  quarrel  between  the  Shah  and  his 
first  popular  assembly,  which  ended  in  armed  reoellion, 
may  be  settled  by  the  election  of  new  representatives, 
with  whom,  if  they  do  not  meekly  support  his  measures, 
there  may  be  more  hope  of  his  coming  to  some  agreement. 
The  restraint  with  which  the  third  Russian  parliament 
has  carried  on  its  work,  winning  the  right  to  discuss  the 
government's  foreign  policy,  and  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperor,  gives  ground  for  the  hope  that  in  other 
Eastern  countries  constitutional  government  will  prevail. 
There  is  a  new  sovereign  in  Europe,  who,  if  he  main- 
tains the  independence  of  his  country,  will  probably  be 
known  to  us  as  King  of  Bulgaria,  though  he  has  assumed 
the  wider  and  more  imposing  title  of  Czar  of  the  Bul- 
garians.    By  this,  it  would  seem,  he  claims  the  allegiance 


of  the  whole  Bulgar  race — about  four  millions  in  all — 
some  of  whom  live  beyond  the  limit  of  Bulgaria  as  it 
now  stands  on  the  map.  The  last  Czar  of  the  Bulgar- 
ians fell  Lefore  the  Turkish  invaders  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  Turkey,  and  pro- 
claiming himself  Czar,  Prince  Ferdinand  is  both  reviv- 
ing an  ancient  sovereignty,  and  declaring  an  indep,end- 
ence  which  was  already,  he  claims,  practically  attained 
by  concessions  from  the  Sultan,  while  yet  Bulgaria  re- 
mained nominally  under  Turkish  rule.  That  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers  will  readily  concede  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  may  be  arranged  through  a  confer- 
ence of   the  powers. 

Immediately  after  the  Bulgarian  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, Austria-Hungary  formally  declared  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  two  Turkish  provinces 
which  for  thirty  years  have  been  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government,  "this 
action  is  strongly  resented  by  the  people  of  Servia  and 
-Montenegro,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed 
territory,  who  arc  of  the  Servian  race  and  were  looking 
forward  to  independence  or  a  union  with  Servia.  A 
further  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  threatened, 
if  not  actually  accomplished,  by  a  popular  movement  in 
Crete,  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Greece,  to  which  as  yet, 
the  Greek  government  has  not  openly  assented.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  the  proppsal 
for  a  European  conference  before  which  the  whole  situa- 
tion  may   come   up   for   settlement. 

The  United  States  fleet  has  received  a^  welcome  in 
Japan,  which  should,  for  the  present,  put  an  end  to  all 
talk  of  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations.  The  popu- 
lar demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  visitors  are  no  less 
marked  than  the  government's  elaborate  preparations  for 
their   entertainment. 

Siani  has  recently  passed  a  law  giving  women  a  right 
to   vote   in   certain   cases. 

The  ancient  Chaldean  plans  of  irrigation  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  to  be  restored, 
if  possible;  and  for  this  purpose  thd  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  engaged  Sir  William  Willcocks,  the  emin<;nt 
English  engineer,  who  believes  that  the  old  time  fertil- 
ity of  the  country  can  be  restored  with  comparative  ease. 
If  the  scheme  is  successful,  it  is  estimated  that  enough 
grain  can  be  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to 
alter   the   conditions    of   the    world's   wheat   supply. 

The  experiment  of  growing  rubber  trees  in  the  Haw- 
aiian Islands  has  proved  a  success.  Several  new  sub- 
stitutes for  rubber  have  recently  been  discovered,  which 
help  to  keep  up  the  supply. 


A  Number  Puzzle. 

From  six  you  take  nine; 
And  from  nine  you  take  ten ; 
Then  from  forty  take  fifty. 
And  six  will  remain. 

ANSWER. 
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Manual  Training  Department. 

F.   Peacock,  Editor. 
Practical  Education  in  the  Schools. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  thorough  educa- 
tion lies  in  the  dovetailing  into  one  another  of  the 
industrial  and  literary  elements  of  the  child's  train- 
ing. His  manual  activity,  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
faculties,  must  be  considered.  While  this  is  true 
from  an  abstract  educational  standpoint,  it  carries 
double  force  in  the  light  of  the  concrete  reality  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  concerned  must 
lead  upstanding  and  not  sedentary  lives,  and  earn 
their  living  as  much  by  sweat  of  brow  as  by  stress 
of  intellect. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  in  the  home  that  the  child- 
ren received  nine-tenths  of  their  training  for  life. 
The  home  part  of  their  education  was  largely 
practical  and  manual.  Owing  to  the  introduction 
of  factories,  a  more  practical  education  in  the  school, 
and  general  attendance  at  school  in  recent  times, 
much  of  this  training  has  gone.  It  therefore  be- 
comes the  bounden  duty  of  the  school  to  try  to  sup- 
ply this  demand,  which  it  has  helped  to  create,  for 
practical  and  industrial  education. 


Progress  of  Manual  Training, 
Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  manual 
training  or  household  arts  centre  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Today  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  schools,  which  have  a  manual  training  equip- 
ment, nearly  fifty  schools  with  cookery  departments, 
and  six  manual  training  high  schools.  The  direc- 
tor of  manual  training  for  Qiicago  says  that  "The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  these  depart- 
ments do  not  usually  arise  from  any  disinclination 
of  the  people  to  approve  them.  On  the  contrary, 
tfiere  exists  an  earnest  desire  in  many  quarters  that 
these  branches  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  The 
main  obstacles  seem  to  be,  ( i )  necessary  expense 
of  equipment;  (2)  difficulty  in  providing  suitable 
accommodation,  and  (3)  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
teachers." 

Winnipeg  is  to  have  a  manual  training  high  school 
to  cost  $175,000.00.  ATr.  W.  J.  Warters,  city  sup- 
erintendent of  Manual  Training,  has  spent  the  last 
three  months  studying  ccpiipments  in  the  leading 
American  institutions  of  this  tvpe.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Winnipeg  school  will  be  very  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  as  a  result.  Mr.  W^arters  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  work  in  Winnipeg  under  the 
Macdonald  Fund. 


Manual  Training  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School 

The  very  large  enrolment  at  this  Institution  neces- 
sitates special  arrangements,  so  that  large  classes  can 
be  taken  in  handwork.  The  general  course  is  taken 
by  all  students,  and  is  being  varied  from  year  to  year. 
Last  year,  a  little  raflfia  work  was  introduced,  and 
proved  so  useful  that  the  Director  intends  that  a 
more  extended  use  be  made  of  it  this  session. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  raffia  work,  the  simplest 
and  best  for  beginners  is  the  combination  of  card- 
board work  with  raffia  winding  and  weaving.  Plain 
raffia  is  prepared  by  being  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  rolled  in  a  sheet  of  paper  over  night,  so 
as  to  render  it  soft  and  pliable  for  the  class  next  day. 
The  pupils  take  a  wet  strand  and,  holding  it  by  the 
root  end,  draw  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  until 
it  is  flat  like  a  ribbon  and  ready  for  winding.  A 
good  exercise  to  begin  with  is  a  napkin  ring.  The 
cardboard  foimdation  is  made  from  a  mailing  tube, 
by  cutting  it  up  into  lengths  about  i  1-2  inches  long. 
This  is  best  done  with  a  fine  saw  in  a  "square-cut" 
mitre  box,  but  can  be  done  with  a  knife,  sharpened 
on  a  scythe  stone,  to  give  a  rough  edge.  The  flat- 
tened strand  of  raffia  is  passed  through  the  ring  and 
tied ;  an  end  of  an  inch  or  so  being  left.  Turn  after 
turn  is  passed  through  and  wrapped  closely  until  the 
cardboard  is  quite  covered,  when  the  end  of  the 
strand  can  be  tied  to  the  first  end.  The  thin  ends 
(tops)  of  the  raffia  strands  should  not  be  used  for 
wrapping,  but  may  be  cut  off  and  saved  for  braiding 
exercises.  If  mailing  tubes  are  not  available,  rings 
can  be  made  from  a  strip  of  cardboard  by  binding 
into  a  circular  form,  and  glueing  or  sewing  the  ends 
together.  A  strand  of  coloured  raffia  tied  round 
the  middle  of  the  ring  makes  a  good  finish.  Later, 
very  charming  patterns  can  be  made  by  weaving 
coloured  strands  of  raffia  through  the  plain  wrapping 
strands,  a  blunt-pointed  tapestry  needle  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  B. 


Personal. 

Congratulations  to  Miss  Marjorie  Moir  and  Miss 
Alargaret  Pickle,  both  of  the  special  training  course, 
of  1904-5,  who  have  exchanged  Alanual  Training 
for  "Household  Science."  Aliss  Moir  is  now  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean,  of  New  York,  where  her  husband 
is  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  Miss  Pickle  is 
now  Mrs.  Frederic  Kilpatrick,  of  Greenfield,  Car- 
leton  Co.,  N.  B. 
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Kings  and  Queens  County  Institute. 

The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  for  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  Queens 
convened  in  the  new  high  school  building,  Sussex, 
Kings  County,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Septemiber 
24  and  25,  President  H.  G.  Perry,  presiding.  One 
hundred  and  seven  teachers  enrolled,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute. 

President  Perry  gave  an  excellent  opening  ad- 
dress. He  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the  advances 
made  in  education  in  Kings  County  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  was  followed  by  addresses  from  In- 
spector R.  P.  Steeves,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director 
of  Manual  Training,  W.  M.  Barker  and  F.  A. 
Jewctt. 

At  the  second  session,  papers  were  read  as  fol- 
lows: Geography,  by  R.  B.  Masterton,  principal 
of  the  Havelock  Superior  School;  Provincial  Geo- 
graphy, by  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  principal  of  the 
superior  school  at  Norton,  and  Physical  Geography 
by  Kenneth  Fisk.  In  these  papers  the  following 
were  advocated :  The  sand  table,  free  use  of  maps, 
both  wall  and  blackboard,  and  siich  geographical 
training  as  will  give  the  pupil  intelligent  thought 
from  the  book.  A  spirited  discussion  followed, 
which  was  ably  opened  by  Mr.  Orland  Atkinson, 
of  the  Sussex  high  school.  He  was  followed  by 
Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves,,  who  was  of  the  opinion 
that  geography  recitations  were  rapidly  passing  out. 
He  urged  teachers  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  text 
book,  and  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  "globe." 

Mr.  W.  Barker  spoke  to  the  subject,  and  thought 
the  shortage  of  material  in  the  text-book  has  thrown 
the  teacher  on  his  own  resources.  He  gave  an  out- 
line of  how  he  taught  physical  geography,  using  the 
blackboard. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  Inspector  R- 
P.  Steeves  and  his  associate  inspectors  for  issuing 
a  pamphlet  on  nature  work  and  asking  the  Board 
of  Education  to  issue  similar  pamphlets  upon  var- 
ious lines  of  work  at  stated  periods  for  distribution 
among  the  teachers  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  next  gave  a  practical  address 


on  raffia  work  in  schools.  He  spoke  on  the  progress 
of  Hand  Work,  and  urged  its  introduction  in  all 
schools. 

At  the  third  session  on  Friday,  two  excellent 
papers  were  read.  One  on  Nature  vs.  Science  by 
Mr.  M.  G.  Fox,  principal  of  the  Apohaqui  School, 
and  one  on  Nature  Study  in  Rural  Schools  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Jewett,  principal  of  tlfe  Kingston  Consolidated 
School.  Mr.  Fox  in  dealing  with  his  subject  showed 
the  proper  relation  of  nature  study  to  science  and 
our  common  school  course.  He  also  dealt  with  the 
modes  of  study  of  plants,  insects  and  birds.  He 
spoke  of  school  gardens,  and  showed  their  value  in 
correlation  to  other  subjects,  and  said  that  drawing 
was  one  of  the  gi^eat  aids  in  bringing  about  exact- 
ness in  nature  study.  Mr.  Jewett  in  his  paper,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  find 
out  the  uses,  means  of  propagation,  protection,  etc., 
of  plants,  insects  and  birds.  He  said  that  nature 
study  was  closely  related  to  agriculture,  and  should 
be  educative  along  agricultural  lines.  He  said  our 
normal  school  should  have  a  garden  by  means  of 
which  instruction  could  be  given  as  to  how  to  give 
the  school  garden  an  educative  value. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman  next  gave  an  illustrative 
address  on  drawing,  which  was  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions. He  said  that  a  pupil  who  has  been 
through  the  comimon  school  should  be  able  to  sketch 
with  fluency  and  rapidity  common  objects.  The 
teacher,  he  said,  was  the  main  factor  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing.  It  should  be  taught  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  learn  to  speak ;  first,  by 
imitation,  and  from  that  to  independence. 

At  the  fourth  session  two  valuable  papers  were 
read,  one  on  Written  Composition  by  Miss  Luella 
B.  Chapman,  and  one  on  Oral  Composition,  by  Miss 
Annie  Parks.  The  discussion  on  the  last  two  sub- 
jects was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Lawson,  principal 
of  Sussex  Grammar  School,  who  strongly  advocated 
home  essays  for  pupils.  He  was  followed  by 
Inspector  Steeves,  R.  B.  Masterton,  T.  B.  Kidner, 
and  others. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  H.  G.  Perry ;  vice-president,  Miss 
Jessie  Weyman;  secretary-treasurer,  Wm.  N.  Big^ 
gar.  Additional  members  of  the  executive:  F.  J. 
Patterson,,  Bessie  A.  R.  Parker. 

W.  N.  BIGGAR, 
Secretary. 
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With  this  number  the  Review  begins  the  second 
half  year  of  its  twenty-second  volume.  Twenty-one 
times  it  has  wished  its  readers  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year;  and  now,  of  full  age  and 
a  trifle  beyond,  it  again  presents  compliments  to 
its  ever-increasing  number  of  readers,  hoping  that 
this  season  may  have  more  joy  for  them  than  any 
before,  and  that  the  new  year  about  to  dawn  will 
realize  brighter  hopes  and  a  greater  fulfilment  than 
ever. 


With  twenty-one  years  of  Christmas  numbers, 
filled  with  bright  thoughts  and  cheerful  messages 
for  the  young,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  fresh  Christ- 
mas number  that  shall  not  repeat  many  of  the  good 
things  already  said,  and  which  our  readers  may 
find  on  turning  back  to  the  Review  of  previous 
years.  But  we  think  that  our  oldest  readers  will 
find  something  new  in  this  number. 


"  Pinehurst,  or  Glimpses  of  Nova  Scotia  Fairy- 
land," is  the  title  of  an  attractively  illustrated 
pamphlet  by  R.  R.  McLeod,  with  photographs  by 
A.  Byron  McLeod,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  The  text, 
from  the  well-known  pen  of  the  first  named  gentle- 
man, is  a  series  of  pen  pictures  of  the  ancestral 
associations,  natural  beauties,  geological  formation, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  central  regions  of  Queens 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  Pinehurst,  in  the  midst  of 
this  romantic  country,  is  the  summer  place  of  Mr. 
A.  Byron  McLeod,  and  has  formed  a  portion  of  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  family  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  This  interesting  little  book,  with 
its  pleasant  pages  and  attractive  illustrations,  forms 
a  most  beautiful  souvenir. 


Some  interesting  information  to  New  Brunswick 
teachers  will  be  found  in  the  Official  Notices  from 
Dr.  Inch  on  another  page. 


Two  prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  children 
•tudcr  tzvclvc  who  write  the  best  stories  on  "  What 
I  See  in  the  Picture  "  in  this  month's  supplement 
of  the  Review.  The  stories  must  be  sent  to  the 
Educational  Review  on  or  before  December  20, 
1908. 


Mr.  Dole's  thesis  in  this  number  is  instructive 
reading,  as  it  is  the  efl'ort  made  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish such  data. 
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Halifax  as  an  Educational  Centre. 

Few  cities  of  its  size  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  can 
boast  of  greater  variety  and  excellence  in  its  edu- 
cational institutions  than  Halifax.  Simply  to 
enumerate  would  make  a  long  list ;  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  briefly  a  few. 

Of  colleges,  there  are  Dalhousie  and  Pine  Hill, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  have  several  well  endow- 
ed educational  institutions  for  men  and  women, 
among  which  are  two  degree-conferring  colleges,  St. 
Mary's  and  the  Holy  Seminary  of  the  Eudist  Fathers. 

Dalhousie  has  outgrown  the  college  building 
erected  about  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  which  then 
provided  sufficient  accommodation.  Now  it  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the, 
various  departments  and  the  annually-increasing 
number  of  students  who  flock  to  this  well-known 
seat  of  learning.  The  class-rooms  and  laboratories 
accommodate  with  difficulty  the  more  than  four 
hundred  students  in  attendance  this  year.  The  need 
is  great  for  extension,  and  for  more  comfortable 
quarters.  Probably  within  the  next  few  years 
Dalhousie's  students  will  gather  in  noble  college 
buildings,  of  which  they  and  its  distinguished 
.  graduates  of  the  past  will  be  proud — not  one  build- 
ing only,  but  many,  where  its  library,  the  museum, 
the  various  departments  of  arts,  law,  medicine, 
sciences,  with  well  equipped  laboratories,  may  be 
comfortably  housed  with  plenty  of  room  for  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  next  score  or  two  of  years 
and  with  fuller  opportunities  and  fewer  obstacles 
for  the  earnest  and  scholarly  men  who  compose  its 
faculty.  One  gathers  that  such  enlargement  has 
been  planned,  and  that  a  progressive  board  of 
governors,  aided  by  a  liberal  public,  will  quickly 
proceed  with  the  work  when  once  a  proper  site  has 
been  chosen — the  main  requirement  at  present. 


Great  hope  centres  in  the  new  technical  college 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  in  the  city 
of  Halifax.  It  owes  its  foundation  in  the  desire 
for  a  more  complete  industrial  education  through 
various  portions  of  the  maritime  provinces.  It  will 
afford  facilities  for  scientific  research  and  instruc- 
tion, and  meet  the  growing  demand  for  professional 
training.  When  one  thinks  of  the  slender  equip- 
ment that  correspondence  schools  give  to  their 
students,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  that  have  been  expended  in  this  way  in 
past  years,  it  is  a  wise  policy  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  to  provide  the  college  and  seek  to  en- 


courage the  local  technical  schools  and  night  classes 
which  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  Nova  Scotia.  Professor  F.  H. 
Sexton,  the  director  of  technical  education  and 
principal  of  the  college,  is  pushing  forward  his 
work  with  energy  and  that  clearness  of  vision 
which  distinguishes  the  vast  possibilities  in  this 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
classes. 


Close  to  Dalhousie  University  is  the  fine  new 
concrete  building  of  the  Maritime  Business  College, 
a  description  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Review.  The  enterprise  of  the  principals,  Messrs. 
Kaulbach  and  Schurman,  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
such  a  fine  college  building,  is  rewarded  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  who  are  seeking  ad- 
mission to  their  classes.  Enterprise  and  business 
integrity  are  vyatchwords  in  this  successful  institu- 
tion, and  the  consideration  shown  by  its  managers 
for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  students 
is  evidently  appreciated. 


Not  far  away  from  this  "  educational  centre  "  is 
the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
one  of  the  institutions  of  which  Halifax  is  justly 
proud.  Measured  by  its  usefulness  and  what  it 
has  accomplished  in  making  an  unfortunate  class 
happy,  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  it  is  more 
than  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
its  behalf.  It  is  not  praise,  it  is  simple  justice  to 
say  that  Professor  C.  F.  Eraser,  himself  a  blind 
man,  deserves  a  place  among  the  foremost  bene- 
factors of  his  time  for  the  conspicuous  ability  and 
energy  he  has  displayed  in  making  this  school  the 
equal  of  any  of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  Not  only 
that — his  active  brain  is  constantly  devising  new 
plans  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  usefulness  to  blind 
students.  Practice  in  music  and  piano  tuning  have 
hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  support  of  the 
graduates.  Some  are  now  being  trained  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  pursuits,  and  even  for 
journalism.  To  these  typewriting  and  stenography 
are  taught  and  practised  with  a  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision equal  to  those  who  have  their  eyesight. 
Think  of  a  blind  person  constructing  a  figure  and 
demonstrating  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  or  making 
rapid  stenographic  notes !  and  yet  these  are  no  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  than  in  other  schools.  Surely  the  people  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Principal  Fraser  and  his  co-workers. 
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Evergreen  Trees  Should  not  be  Wasted. 

The  destruction  of  young  evergreens  for  Christ- 
mas trees  has  been  going  on  in  these  provinces  for 
some  years,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and 
railway  stations.  Of  course  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  shapely  trees,  and  those  having  a  growth 
of  some  eight  or  ten  years  that  are  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  practice,  if  continued,  must- 
result  most  disastrously,  not  only  to  the  usefulness, 
but  to  the  beauty  of  our  forests.  A  young  ever- 
green forest  in  the  vicinity  of  a  railway  station, 
visited  by  the  writer  during  the  past  summer,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  desolation  and  waste  that  was 
truly  pitiable.  If  only  a  moderate  number  of  trees 
for  our  homes  were  required,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  beautiful  and  shapely  trees  are  sent  abroad 
every  year  to  supply  the  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  markets.  These  are  cut  and  delivered  at  the 
railway  stations  for  the  pittance  of  two  cents  each 
tree,  so  we  are  told — barely  living  wages.  When 
we  reflect  that  these  Christmas  trees  are  the  most 
useful  that  our  young  forests  produce,  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  is  the  loss.  In  a  few  years  they 
would  develop  into  valuable  timber  trees,  increasing 
their  value  a  thousand  fold. 

Should  not  some  effort  be  made  to  check  this 
wanton  and  mischievous  waste?  Do  not  land- 
owners themselves  see  that  they  are  destroying 
what  would  make  their  woods  increasingly  valuable 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years?  The  Forest  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  or  the  local  governments  have 
here  a  matter  for  their  earnest  consideration. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forth  by  a  writer 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Whipple,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  make  artificial  trees 
nearly  as  handsome  as  the  trim  evergreen  trees  of 
the  forest.  This  is  reasonable;  and  it  would  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  industry,  developing 
capital  and  employing  labour. 

The  report  that  Dr.  John  Brittaiii,  professor  of 
nature  study  at  the  Macdonald  College,  Quebec, 
has  retired  on  a  pension  of  $1,500  from  the  Carnegie 
Fund,  proves  happily  to  be  without  foundation. 
While  his  old  friends  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  good 
luck  that  should  fall  to  him,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  see  him  "  chloroformed  "  thus.  In  another 
decade  or  so  the  pension  will  still  be  good  after  the 
country  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  mature  skill  and 
experience.  The  Review  reserves  its  congratu- 
lations. 


The  Death  of  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  death  of  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  entomologist 
and  botanist  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  is  sincerely  mourned  throughout  the  whole 
of  Canada.  In  the  midst  of  a  useful  career,  at  an 
age  when  life  perhaps  has  its  greatest  promise  of 
fulfilment,  he  suddenly  passed  away  on  Sunday, 
November  8th,  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal,  after  undergoing  an  operation  for  an 
internal  trouble.  He  had  hosts  of  friends  in  every 
province  of  Canada,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
his  generous  and  kindly  nature,  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  desire  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
every  one  who  sought  his  assistance,  and  by  the 
wealth  of  his  scientific  knowledge  on  many  sub- 
jects, more  especially  of  plants  and  insects.  On 
these,  his  chosen  subjects,  he  was  an  acknowledged 
authority.  His  timely  advice  to  students  and  others 
who  sought  it  was  promptly  given,  and  his  popular 
lectures  always  aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  born  March  28th,  1852.  The 
position  in  the  civil  service  of  Canada,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1876,  gave  him  leisure  to  study  the 
natural  history  of  Ottawa  and  vicinity  in  company 
with  a  devoted  band  of  naturalists,  among  whom 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader.  The  immediate 
outcome  was  the  formation  of  the  Ottawa  Field 
Naturalists'  Club,  one  of  the  most  active  societies 
on  the  continent,  and  a  model  for  all  similar  associa- 
tions in  Canada.  Dr.  Fletcher's  work  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  government  authorities,  and  when 
the  E-xperimental  Farms  were  established  in  1887, 
he  was  appointed  entomologist  and  botanist,  and 
became  the  trusted  assistant  of  the  Director,  Dr. 
Saunders,  in  the  important  work  that  has  since  been 
carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  at  all  times  a  teacher,  and  a 
devoted  one.  Whether  before  an  audience  of  grown 
people  or  children — in  the  field  or  on  the  platform 
— he  aroused  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  He  was  greatly  loved  by  the 
children  of  Ottawa  and  of  other  parts  of  Canada 
where  his  visits  were  most  frequent,  and  these  will 
feel  his  loss  as  that  of  a  dear  friend. 

A  tender  husband  and  father,  an  estimable 
citizen,  a  sincere  friend,  a  devoted  helper  in  every 
good  work — the  death  of  James  Fletcher  came  as 
a  personal  loss  to  many  outside  of  a  bereaved  family 
circle. 
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The  Birds  of  Maine. 

The  Birds  of  Maine,  with  key  to  and  description  of  the 
various  species  known  to  occur,  or  to  have  occurred, 
in  the  State,  an  account  of  their  distribution    and 
migration,  showing  their  relative  abundance  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  as  well  as  other  re- 
gions, and  contributions  to  their  life  histories.  •  By 
Ora  Willis  Knight,  M.  S.,  Member  of  Maine  Orni- 
thological Society,  etc.     Cloth,  pages  693.      Bangor, 
Maine,  1908. 
This  book  will  be  of  great  advantage    to    the    bird  stu- 
dents of  these  provinces,  since  at  least  four-fifths    of  the 
birds  described  in  its  pages  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring   province    of    New    Brunswick.     It    includes    all 
material   that   is   valuable   for    identification   as    found    in 
Chapman's    "  Birds    of    North  Eastern  America,"    such  as 
analytical  keys,   descriptions  of  plumage,  nests,  etc.,    and 
distribution    and   migration,     In    addition    to    these    data, 
which  are  given  with  much  more  fullness  than  in  Chap- 
man, there  are  county  records  which  refer  in  a  few  words 
to  the  occurrence  of  species  in  each  county  of  Maine,  with 
the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for  such  statement. 

Following  these  records,  which  are  a  great  stimulus  to 
bird  study  in  local  centres,  there  are  discussions  of  the 
status  of  each  species,  full  descriptions  of  the  nests,  eggs, 
songs  and  call  notes,  number  of  eggs  laid,  periods  of  in- 
cubation, and  other  data,  with  a  summary  of  conclusions, 
a  chapter  on  faunal  areas,  a  partial  biography,  and  a  com- 
plete index  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

To  take  the  Canadian  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  as  an 
instance  of  the  full  measure  of  treatment  accorded  some 
of  the  most  common  birds.  The  scientific  name  is  given 
with  the  common  or  local  names  by  which  the  bird  is 
known.  Then  follows  the  technical  description,  a  photo- 
graphic illustration  showing  the  bird  on  her  nest,  also  the 
eggs  and  nest  uncovered,  the  geographical  and  county  dis- 
tribution, the  woods  in  which  found,  its  "  drumming,"  the 
nesting  and  eggs,  habits  and  food — the  whole  occupying 
five  pages,  and  all  told  with  a  sympathy  with  other  forms 
of  nature  that  stamp  the  author  as  a  true  naturalist. 

We  are  sure  that  the  book  will  prove  of  great  service 
to  our  bird  students,  to  whom  it  is  recommended  for  its 
interest,  fullness  and  reliability. 


Twenty-two  children  have  handed  in  stories  in 
answer  to  the  Review's  invitation  of  April  last  to 
write  on  "  Mother  Autumn  Calling  in  the  Flowers." 
Teachers  have  written  to  say  that  the  children  were 
much  interested  in  the  competition,  and  were  led 
to  notice  many  things  about  the  fall  flowers  that 
they  had  never  noticed  before;  (that  is  nature 
study).  The  prizes,  two  illustrated  books,  have 
been  awarded — the  first  to  Muriel  M.  Mundle,  age 
12  years,  Rexton,  Kent  County,  N.  B. ;  the  second 
to  Anna  Creighton,  age  10  years,  Middle  Mlis- 
quodoboit,  Halifax  County,  N.  S.  The  two  stories 
will  be  published  in  the  January  Review. 


Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 


The  president  of  Harvard  University,  Charles 
William  Eliot,  has  resigned,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  in  May,  1909,  when  he  will  have  completed 
a  little  more  than  the  75th  year  of  his  age  and  thirty 
years  as  president  of  Harvard.  President  Eliot 
was  born  in  Boston,  March  20,  1834,  was  educated 
in  Boston,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  educational 
life  has  been  connected  with  Harvard  University, 
as  tutor,  professor  and  president.  But  his  educa- 
tional work  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  Har- 
vard, every  school  and  college  on  the  continent  has 
felt  the  influence  of  his  great  gifts  and  his  power 
to  mould  educational  and  public  opinion.  His 
opinions  on  higher  education  have  been  quoted 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and  his 
diction,  always  pure  and  simple,  has  enriched  edu- 
cational literature. 


Lord  Roberts,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  made  the  very  serious  statement  that  Germany 
could  easily  land  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Great  Britain ;  and  on  his  motion  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  defense  of  the  country  necessitates 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  government  to  make 
provision  for  such  a  strong  and  efficient  army  that 
the  most  formidable  foreign  nation  will  hesitate 
before  making  an  attempt  at  landing.  He  advocates 
a  home  army  of  a  million  men. 
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Johii  Milton. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 

On  the  ninth  of  December  we  celebrate  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Milton, 
England's  greatest  epic  poet.  He  who,  next  to 
Shakespeare,  is  the  greatest  glory  of  English  peetry, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 

He  is  famous,  not  only  among  people  of  his  own 
race,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  his  great  poem, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  stands  among  the  greatest  epics 
in  all  languages.  You  remember  that  an  epic  poem 
is  one  that  tells  of  great  deeds  done  by  great  heroes. 
Milton's  epic  is  the  tale,  not  of  the  wars  or  adven- 
tures of  mere  men,  but  of  that  great  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between  God  and  Satan,  when 
the  rebel  angels  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  and  when 
they  tempted  man,  and  brought  sin  into  the  world. 
Every  English-speaking  boy  and  girl  ought  to  learn 
by  heart  the  opening  lines  of  that  great  poem,  in 
which  Milton  tells  us  what  his  subject  is: 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat 
Sing,  heavenly  muse. 

Let  us  consider  how  Milton  has  been  celebrated 
in  the  verse  of  other  great  writers  in  all  these  three 
hundred  years. 

John  Dryden,  a  great  poet  who  lived  in  the  same 
century,  wrote  these  lines  under  a  picture  of  Milton: 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed; 
The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  fornici<  two. 

Wordsworth  calls  him : 

That  mighty  orb  of  song,  the  divine  Milton. 

Longfellow  compares  the  music  6f  his  verse  to 
the  sound  of  great  waves  rolling  in  on  the  beach : 

So  in  majestic  ca<lence  rise  and  fall 
The  mighty  undu'ations  of  thy  song, 
O  sightless  bard. 

.\nd  Tennyson  addresses  his  thus: 

O  mighty  mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies, 
O  skilled  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 

God-gifted  organ-voice  of  luigland, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages. 


You  see  that  all  these  writers  dwell  upon  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  Milton's  verse;  and  that 
is  where  he  is  greater  than  other  poets.  No  one 
who  has  not  committed  to  memory  passages  from 
Miltoii  can  know,  I  think,  what  glorious  music 
English  words  can  make.  The  sweetest  lines  of 
other  writers  compared  with  his  sound  like  the 
singing  of  a  sweet  voice  compared  with  the  harmon- 
ies of  a  mighty  organ,  or  of  a  great  orchestra.  He 
was  a  musician  himself,  and  he  writes  many  beauti- 
ful things  about  inusic  and  its  power.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  speaks  of 
music : 

Such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved. 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

Milton's  life  was  noble,  too,  as  well  as  his 
poetry.  He  had  his  faults,  like  other  men,  but  his 
life  is  one  that  we  must  honour  and  admire.  He 
feared  God  and  loved  his  coimtry ;  he  was  brave 
and  honourable,  and  patient  in  great  trials,  such  as 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  poverty  and  loneliness. 
His  most  earnest  desire  was  to  use  his  genius  and 
learning  in  God's  service. 

Wordsworth  says  of  him : 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  ,and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  know  what  other  i)eople 
think  of  Milton.  You  must  learn  to  know  hiin  for 
yourselves,  and  be  proud  that  you — 

Speak  the  tongue 
That    Shakespeare   spake;    the   truth   and   morals   hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

The  Chief  Events  of  Milton's  Life. 

1608.  Horn  in  Bread  Street,  London. 

1623.  Went  to  St.  Paul's  school. 

1624.  Went  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
1632.  Took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 

1632-1638.  Lived  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  wrote  probably)  L'Allegro,  11  Fcnseroso, 
Arcades,  Comus  and  Lycidas. 

1638,   1639.     Visited  France,   Italy  and  Switzerland. 
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1643.     Married  Mary  Powell,  who  (!ied  in  1652. 

1648-1660.  ,  Latin  secretary  under  Cromwell. 

1652.     Became  blind. 

1656.     Married  Ka'.herinc  Woodcock,  who  died  in   1658. 

1662.     Married  Eli/.abctli   Minshull. 

1667.     Published  "  Paradise  Lost.'' 

1671-.  Published  "  Paradise  Regained "  -  and  "  Samson 
Agonistes.".         ... 

Nov.  8,  1674.  Died.  Buried  in  St.  Giles  Church,  Cripple- 
gate. 

PaSS.\GES     SuiTAliLK    FOR     MEMORIZING. 

Sonnets  illustrating  his  life  : 
VII. — "  How  soon  hath  time." 

XIX. — "  When  I  consicer  how  my  light  is  spent." 
XXII. — "  Cyriac,   this  three  years   day." 

Sonnets  on  Eng'ish  history : 
XVI. — "  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men." 
XVIII.—"  Avenge,   O   Lord,   thy   slaughtered  saints." 
At  a  Solemn  Music. 

Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 
The  Hymn,  verses  I-V,  VIII-IX,  XII-XIII. 
L' Allegro,  11.  57-90. 
II  Penseroso,  11.  61-84,  155-166. 
Comus,  11.  244-264,  555-564,  890-900,   1018-1023, 
Lycidas,  70-84,  165-185. 

Paradise  Lost:  Book  I.  1-26,  157-191.  249-258,  539'559, 
589-600,  .732-751. 

Quotations  from   Milton. 

The  mind  is  its  owni  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 

When  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in.  the  rude  manger  lies; 

Nature  in  awe  to  Him 

Had  doft  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great   Master  so  to  sympathize. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began; 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  tlic  mild  ocean, 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

Whi'e  birds  o.'   calm   sit   brooding  on   the  charmed   wave. 
Nor  love  thy  liie,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 
Virtue  could  sec  to  I'n  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  thmigb  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  ]>y  any  outward  touch 
as  tlie  sunbeam. 

Wlio  ever  knew   truth   put   to   ihc   worse  111  a   free  and 
open  encounter? 


Nature  Study  CI  ass.— X. 

Wm.  H.  Moore. 
As  this   is  to  be  otir  last  meeting  for  1908,  we 
mtist  try  to  look  into  some  matters  in  nature  study 
that  have  not  thus  far  been  touched  upon. 

We  have  referred  briefly  to  some  of  the  insects 
and  mammals  that  become  dormant  during  the  cold 
winter  season,  yet  we  are  likely  not  to  notice  that 
the  shrubs  and  trees  often  under  their  covering  of 
snow  are  also  resting  for  a  season.  Take  notice, 
if  you  will,  how  the  buds  are  fashioned  on  different 
trees  to  protect  the  new  growth  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers for  next  season's  growth.  See  the  buds  of  the 
pines,  how  they  are  protected  by  their  resinous 
covering,  the  sumach  by  its  woolly  coat,  and  the 
maples,  beeches  and  others  with  tight  waterproof 
layers  of  scales.  So  nutritious  are  the  buds  that 
many  kinds  are  eaten  by  birds  and  other  animals. 
Even  the  balsam  buds  of  the  fir  trees  are  eaten  by 
our  pretty  pine  grosbeaks,  and  in  spring-time,  when 
the  growing  shoots  have  thrown  off  their  winter 
covering,  the  tender  growths  are  eaten  by  squirrels. 
Buds  of  the  birches,  beech  and  hazel  form  a  goodly 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  commonly 
known  as  the  birch  partridge. 

There  are  some  folk-lore  stories  or  traditions  in 
connection  with  our  ruffed  grouse.  First,  as  to  the 
so-called  snow-shoes  worn  in  winter  by  partridges. 
Writers  of  some  reputation  have  spoken  of  these 
as  growths  that  come  upon  the  toes  to  enable  the 
birds  to  walk  upon  the  snow  without  sinking  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would.  One  young  writer 
in  a  bird-study  magazine,  says :  "  The  curious  tracks 
were  found  to  be  made  by  the  snow-shoes  of  the 
ruffed  grouse." 

Now  in  winter  there  is  a  growth  of  scales  upon 
the  feet  of  this  bird,  but  they  add  more  to  the  depth 
than  to  the  width  of  the  toe,  and,  without  a  doubt, 
these  enable  the  bird  the  better  to  cling  to  icy  twigs 
and  limbs  of  trees  when  feeding  or  when  roosting. 
But  those  appendages  are  also  present  in  summer! 
And  not  only  are  the  same  scales  upon  the  young 
birds'  toes  in  the  mopth  of  August,  but  nestlings 
about  a  week  old.  and  some  that  died  in  the  shells, 
have  been  found  to  wear  tliese  same  "snow-shoes." 
If  such  growths  are  to  be  called  "snow-shoes,"  do 
not  deceive  young  people  with  the  idea  that  they 
arc  worn  only  in  winter ;  the  toes  of  the  ruffed 
grouse,  voting  and  old,  all  the  year  are  so 
ornamented. 
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This  bird  is  worthy  of  our  further  attention. 
We  probably  have  no  feathered  haunter  of  our 
woods  whose  actions  are  so  changed  at  different 
seasons.  In  the  fall  and  early  winter  all  but  a  few 
unsophisticated  birds  are  "  wild  as  hawks."  Later 
in  winter  they  become  more  sociable,  and  will 
allow  a  man  to  approach  quite  closely  without  tak- 
ing flight.  In  springtime,  during  the  nesting 
season,  the  female  will  allow  a  person  to  walk  past 
her  at  a  distance  of  only  a  yard  without  moving. 
One  instance  is  wortliy  of  mention — a  man  stepped 
over  a  log  upon  the  female  upon  her  nest,  hurting 
the  bird  and  breaking  some  of  the  eggs. 

Again,  a  nest  was  found  in  the  edge  of  a  brush 
heap;  one  of  the  eggs  was  handled  by  the  finder, 
and  that  egg,  though  uninjured  in  any  visible  way, 
was  never  afterwards  allowed  by  the  parent  to  re- 
main with  the  others.  Whenever  the  nest  was 
visited  for  making  observations,  this  egg  was 
always  found  at  a  safe  distance — an  outcast  from 
the  family  circle. 

.\fter  the  young  are  able  to  am  about,  what  a 
change  again  comes  over  the  female!  How  she 
will  call  upon  the  young  to  hide  themselves  while 
she  ventures  forth  to  meet  the  intruder!  With 
apparently  wings  and  legs  broken,  and  ready  to 
fall  an  easy  prey,  she  will  flutter  before  her  sup- 
posed foes,  and  with  piteous  cries  seek  to  entice 
them  from  the  hiding  places  of  her  brood.  Later 
— when  the  young  are  too  large  to  be  hidden  con- 
veniently— they  must  learn  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.  If  man  should  be  so  surrounded  by  enemies 
as  to  require  him  to  be  continually  on  the  alert, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  change  in  his 
habits. 

The  roosting  habits  of  the  partridge  do  not 
lack  variety.  Throughout  the  summer  they  roost 
upon  the  ground.  In  autumn  and  early  winter 
they  take  to  thick  conifers;  and  in  winter  will  dive 
from  some  tree  into  the  light  snow,  and  then  crawl 
along  until  completely  hidden,  .\gain,  when  small 
conifers  are  so  loaded  with  snow  that  the  limbs 
droop  in  umbrella  fashion,  they  roost  in  these,  where 
they  arc  hidden  from  their  owl  enemies. 

Throughout  the  month  of  December  the  migra- 
tion of  birds  is  as  nearly  at  a  standstill  as  at  any 
time  throughout  the  year.  The  northern  liirds 
have  put  in  their  ajjpearance,  while  those  that  make 
their  winter  home  in  the  south  are  all  gone,  exccjit 
occasional  stragglers  that  have  been  injured,  or  for 


some  reason  were  unable  to  keep  flight  with  their 
fellows.   '  •  • 

A  most  striking  case  was  noticed  a  few  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  a  pair  of  robins.  The 
female  was  injured  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple. her 
for  long  distance  travelling.  The  male,  true  to  his 
wounded  mate,  stayed  with  her,  braving  the  storms 
of  a  northern  winter  rather  than  desert  her  in  her 
hour  of  trial. 

From  the  number  of  birds  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  nortli  this  fall,  we  may  infer  that  there  is 
little  food  for  them  up  there.  There  has  been  a 
greater  number  of  pine  grosbeaks,  pine  siskins,  and 
redpolls  flying  past  than  for  manv  years. 

\ 

Shields  for  Canadian  Schools. 

Shields  made  from  the  copper  of  Xelson's  old 
flagship,  the  "Victory,"  are  to  be  presented  to  every 
school  in  Canada  which  desires  them  and  is  yvilling 
to  carry  out  the  conditions  regarding  their  distri- 
bution. This  is  virtually  Lord  Strathcona's  gift 
to  the  children  of  Canada,  the  aims  being  to  incul- 
cate feelings  of  patriotism  and  to  assist  in  a  practi- 
cal way  the  Canadian  Hranch  of  the  British  and 
l*"oreign  Sailors'  Society,  of  which  I^)rd  Strathcona 
is  president.  The  particulars  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  these  shields  have  not  yet  been  completed, 
but  Lord  Strathcona  hopes  that  annually  a  paper 
may  be  written  on  a  sailor  subject,  which  will  be  of 
educational  and  patriotic  value  to  the  youth  of  Can- 
a<la :  and  that  the  shield  will  be  jjresented  on  prize 
(lay,  and  held  by  the  successful  .scholar  for  the  year. 
It  is  composed  of  pure  copper,  and  is  a  work  of  art. 
On  the  upper  corners  are  the  oak  and  maple  leaf. 
In  the  upper  centre  is  the  bust  of  .Nelson,  on  the 
side  of  which  is  his  immortal  flag  signal,  and  on  the 
other  the  date  of  that  momentous  day  in  the  nation's 
history — the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  .\t  the  bottom, 
upon  the  scroll,  are  the  following  words :  "  Made 
of  copper  from  H.  M.  siiips  "  \'ictory  '  and  '  Foutl- 
rovant.'  Presented  by  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  (i.  C.  M.  (i.,  through  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  .Society,  for  Canadian  Schot>ls,  Kjoj.  I'".  K. 
\1I." 


( )il  and  natural  gas  arc  being  found  nycr  a  wide 
area  in  .Mberta,  and  it  is  ])rc(licte(l  that  the  pro- 
vince will  yet  furni'^h  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
supply.  I'.ut  the  largest  sing'e  oil  well  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  world  has  been  found  this  year  in 
-Mexico. 
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"Keeping-In." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  would  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
your  November  number  if  you  will  allow  it.  This 
paragraph  recommended  keeping  children  in  before 
the  opening  of  school,  rather  than  after  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  failures  in  written  work. 
If  it  becomes  the  custom  of  the  school  to  make 
up  for  such  failures  before  the  schools  open  in  the 
morning,  the  pupils  will  soon  discover  a  method  of 
prevention.  They  will  not  be  scrupulous  to  arrive 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  hour.  They  will 
be  more  careful  to  arrive  at  barely  the  hour,  or, 
safer,  a  few  minutes  late.  This  method  would 
tend  to  develop  in  pupils  the  habit  of  being  un- 
punctual,  a  tendency  in  pupils  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  teacher  to  overcome.  If  the  pupil  has 
not  attempted  the  work,  let  him  be  retained  after 
school.  If  the  exercise  is  not  done,  through  no 
fault  on  the  pupil's  part,  but  rather  from  ignorance 
hiow  to  do  it,  or  if  done,  but  not  correctly,  the  cor- 
rection ought  to  be  made  during  school  hours. 
Then  the  pupils  would  not  be  afraid  to  arrive  early 
at  school. 

Janet  W.  Sutherland. 
Balmoral  Mills,  N.  B.,  November,  1908. 

[Very  often  time  will  not  permit  of  corrections 
being  made  during  school  hours,  and  if  pupils  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  work  at  home,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  the  corrections  there  or  at  the 
schoolroom  before  the  next  day's  work  begins.  In 
the  paragraph  referred  to  by  our  correspondent, 
"  keeping  children  in  "  was  not  used,  the  idea  being 
to  do  away  with  this  as  much  as  possible  by  sug- 
gesting that  failures  are  best  overcome  when  teacher 
and  pupils  are  less  worried  and  fatigued  than  at  the 
close  of  a  day  in  school.  If  there  is  a  good  under- 
standing between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  rule 
is  inflexible  that  all  failures  in  written  work  shall 
be  made  up,  subject,  of  course,^  to  the  pupil's  know- 
ing how  to  do  it,  there  should  be  no  attempted 
evasion  of  a  ])lain  duty. — Editor.] 


The  time  is  coming,  we  are  told,  when  household 
work  will  be  done  by  business  firms  organized  for 
the  purpose.  Trained  persons  in  the  employ  of 
these  firms  will  do  all  branches  of  house  work  as 
reiiuired,  as  trained  nurses  ii(n\'  care  for  the  sick. 


Culture  the  Product  of  Efficient  Teaching. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  of  first  importance  in  a  discus- 
sion to  have  our  terms  clearly  defined.  Are  all 
your  correspondents  agreed  upon  a  definition  of 
■  culture?  "  It  may  be  useful  to  call  to  mind  what 
has  been  said  by  some  great  men  as  to  what  culture 
is,  what  use  it  is  to  the  world,  and  how  it  may  best 
be  attained. 

The  most  famous  definition  of  the  word  is  that 
given  by  Matthew  Arnold  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with 
this  discussion,  that  Arnold  was  not  only  a  great 
poet  and  critic,  but  also  an  authority  on  education. 
The  son  of  the  great  teacher.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
he  served  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  an  inspector 
of  schools,  and  three  times  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
and  report  on  the  schools  of  France,  Germany  and 
Italy.     He  says: 

Culture  is  a  pursuit  of  our  total  perfection  by  means  of 
getting  to  know,  on  all  the  matters  which  most  concern  us, 
the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world; 
and  through  this  knowledge,  turning  a  stream  of  fresh 
and  free  thoughts  upon  our  stock  notions  and  habits. 

It  (culture)  seeks  to  do  away  with  classes;  to  make 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  known  in  the  world 
current  everywhere.  *  *  *  This  is  the  social  idea;  and  the 
men  of  culture  are  the  true  ar^ostles  of  equality.  The 
great  men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion 
for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  irbm  one 
end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  best 
ideas  of  their  time. 

Matthew  Arnold,  apparently,  believed  neither 
that  "culture  is  a  product  only  of  efficient  teaching, 
whatever  the  subject-matter  may  be,"  nor  that  "the 
few  who  are  educated  are  to  live  on  a  plane  of  ex- 
clusive and  isolated  culture." 

Still  more  definitely  speaks  the  late  N.  S.  Shaler, 
professor  of  geology  in  Harvard  University,  dean 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  a  man  not  to  be 
suspected  of  looking  unfavourably  on  scientific 
studies,  or  their  practical  application: 

The  key  to  education  is  in  developing  the  altruistic  pow- 
ers. We  must  train  the  mind  to  go  out  of  itself,  and 
stay  out  of  the  self  as  far  as  possible.  This  habit  of  pro- 
jecting the  mind  beyond  the  inner  realm  can  only  be 
attained  by  taking  the  strongly  inherited  forms  of  sym- 
pathy, those  that  are  most  easily  awakened,  and  through 
their  exercise  developing  the  general  capacity  for  out- 
going. The  sympathy  with  the  fellow  being  and  the  pow- 
er to  adore  the  Infinite  thus  become  the  first  objects  of 
our  education.     With  these   sympathies   aroused,   we   may 
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hope  to  have  a  mind  well  fitted  for  all  the  forms  of 
altruistic  action.  Therefore,  I  think  that  education  should 
begin  with  what  we  may,  with  a  new  and  better  meaning, 
call  the  humanities;  those  lines  of  culture  that  lead  the 
mind  out  on  an  easy  way  to  sympathy  and  affection  for 
one's  fellow-men.  From  these  inherited  and  therefore 
natural  forms  of  altruism  we  may  hope  to  win  a  place  for 
that  love  of  nature  on  which  the  man  of  science  builds. 
/  feel  compelled  to  resent  the  efforts  of  those  educators 
who  would  undertake  the  training  for  the  work  of  life 
with  the  study  of  physical  science  alone.  There  may  be 
mines  "hat  can  be  immediately  awakened  to  life  by  physi- 
cal science,  for  in  the  infinite  variety  of  man  almost  any 
neculiarity  may  be  found ;  but  no  observant  teacher  can 
feel  it  safe  to  begin  the  intellectual  life  of  the  child  with 
things  so  remote  from  the  old  channels  of  the  human 
mind.  Man  has  had  the  world  opened  to  him  by  the  gate- 
way of  his  sympathies,  and  by  that  portal  he  should  always 
be  led  on  his  way  into  life. 

The  argument  on  which  Professor  Shaler  bases 
this  concUjsion  is  lucidly  and  inspiringly  presented 
in  his  book,  "  The  Interpretation  of  Nature."  The 
chapters  called,  respectively,  "  The  Bond  of  the 
Generations  "  and  "  The  Natural  History  of  Sym- 
pathy," have  special  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  A  Teacher. 

Culture  and  Anarchy.    Matthew  Arnold.    The  Macmil- 

lan  Q>. 
Interpretation   of    Nature.     N.    S.    Shaler.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co     $1.25. 
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Courtesy  Rewarded. 

An  old  lady  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- four 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  Grange  cemetery, 
Edinburgh,  told  the  following  incident  when  quite 
a  young  girl :  One  day,  while  at  a  boarding  school, 
she  was  taken  with  some  others  to  hear  a  concert. 
She  occupied  a  seat  at  the  end  next  to  the  passage. 
The  hall  was  full,  and  before  the  concert  began  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  limp  took  a  position  where 
she  was  sitting.  The  young  girl  did  not  like  to 
see  him  standing,  and  rose  and  offered  hiin  her 
seat.  Patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  he  suM:  "Never 
mind,  my  dear,  keep  your  place."  She  did  so  for 
a  little,  but  feeling  uncomfortable  and  selfish  in 
keeping  it,  she  arose  and  pressed  him  to  take  the 
chair.  .  With  some  reluctance  he  complied,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  concert  cordially  thanked  her  for 
her  courtesy.  The  girl  was  quite  unaware  to  whom 
she  had  extended  the  kindness  that  had  earned  her 
such  gratitude.  A  lady  came  forward  to  her  and 
said :  "  Do  you  know  who  that  is  you  were  speaking 
with  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  in  your  place ;  that  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott."    This  old  lady  was  the  young  girl. 


Culture  Needs  a  Wider  Definition. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  October  Review  I  attempted 
to  show  that  the  so-called  utility  subjects  may  be 
useful  for  culture.  Briefly  my  argument  was  this: 
Science  is  a  cultural  subject.  Applied  science, 
\vh?n  well  taught,  is  not  less  cultural,  since  the  same 
general  principles,  laws  or  truths  are  dealt  with, 
and  the  same  method  is  followed  as  in  pure  ^cience. 
If  botany  is  a  cultural  subject,  the  study  of  farm 
crops  and  weeds  properly  carried  on  must  also  be 
cultural,  and  so  must  be  the  study  of  beneficial  and 
injurious  insects.  But  these  are  utility  subjects. 
President  Eliot,  o^  Harvard,  says : 

This  recognition  of  science  as  pure  knowledge  and  the 
scientific  method  as  the  universal  method  of  inquiry  is  the 
great  addition  mace  by  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  idea 
of  culture.  I  need  not  say  that  within  that  century  what 
we  call  science,  pure  and  applied,  has  transformed  the 
world  as  the  scene  of  the  human  drama;  and  that  it  is 
this  transformation  which  has  compelled  the  recognition 
of  natural  science  as  a  fundamental  necessity  in  liberal 
education. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  says: 

The  scientific  inheritance  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
a  liberal  education.  *  *  *  The  study  of  nature  may  be 
classed  among  the  humanities  as  truly  as  the  study  of 
language  itself.  *  *  *  The  sciences  and  their  applications 
are  capable  of  use,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher 
order  of  utilities,  because  of  the  reason  they  exhibit  and 
reveal. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says : 

Training  and  culture  can  no  longer  be  contrasted  with, 
or  even  separated  from,  utiUty.  Pure  no  longer  stands 
over  against  apniied  sciences,  and  service  is  the  supreme 
test  of   all  cu'tural  values.     Only  use-value  is   real. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  industrial 
education,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Paul  Hanu=, 
dean  of  the  education  department.  Harvard,  says : 

The  elei.'ents  of  industry,  including  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  can  give  the  highest  cultural 
value  along  with  the  greatest  industrial  efficiency. 

The  fair-minded  readers  of  the  Review  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  proposition  needs  no  further 
argument. 

The  argument  of  "Farmer's  Son"  in  the  Noveiriber 
Review  was  based  on  two  propositions — first,  that 
I'agin's  teaching  was  not  cultural ;  second,  his 
own  opinion  that  the  subject  of  agriculture  cannot 
appeal  to  the  highest  in  human  nature.  It  is  easy 
to  sec  how  a  person  with  the  training  and  point  of 
view    of    "  Farmer's    Son "    might    consider    that 
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Fagin's  teaching  was  efficient.  But  he  confuses 
expertness  with  education.  From  my  point  of  view 
falsehood  does  not  admit  of  efficient  teaching.  The 
aim  rules  it  out.  He  remarks  on  the  new  definition 
of  culture.  Apparently  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him  that  there  could  he  a  new  definition,  or  any 
other  definition  than  that  current  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  President  Eliot  undertook  to  show  before 
the  N.  E.  A.,  Boston,  in  1903,  that  "  the  idea  of 
cultivation  in  the  highly  trained  human  being  has 
undergone  substantial  changes  during  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Dr.  Dewey  says,  in  regard  to  the  terms  discipline 
and  culture: 

Every  generation  must  re-define  these  terms  for  itself 
if  they  are  to  retain  vitality. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  says : 

The  man  who  keeps  his  face  to  the  past  stumbles  and 
leads  others  astray.  The  less  time  we  consume  in  merely 
impar.ing  information  in  the  schools  about  the  dead  past 
the  more  time  we  shall  have  for  ti-aining  into  ability  for 
the  application  of  intelligent  labour  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions  of  the  present.  , 

This  is  an  age  of  applied  science  and  of  great 
industrial  activity,  and  the  definition  of  culture 
should  have  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

"Farmer's  Son"  says,  in  eflfect,  that  nature 
study  and  agriculture  cannot  appeal  to  the  highest 
in  human  nature.  His  unsupported  opinion  on  that 
point  is  contraducted  by  a  host  of  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

President  Eliot  says: 

A  brook,  a  hcc'ge-row,  or  a  garden,  is  an  inexhaustible 
teacher  of  wonder,  reverence  and  love.  The  scientists 
insist  to-day  on  nature  study  for  children ;  but  we  teachers 
ought  long  ago  to  have  learned  from  the  poets  the  value 
of  this  element  in  education.  They  are  the  best  advocates 
of  nature  study.  If  any  here  are  not  convinced  of  its 
wor;h,  let  them  go  to  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  or  Lowell. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  not  a 
proper  means  of  education ;  but  I  did  say,  and  wish 
to  repeat,  that  the  study  of  agriculture  is  not  a  less 
proper  means. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  says: 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  scholars  who  go  out 
from  tlvj  universities  have  carried  their  studies  far 
enough  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar,  and  to 
lead,  by  means  of  helps  and  commentaries,  certain  well- 
known  and  well-anno-.ated  authors ;  but  they  have  stopped 
short  at  the  point  at  whicli  the  learning  of  a  language  be- 
comes a  real  instrument  of  literary  culture. 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says: 

The  nature  and  needs  of  the  adolescent  mind  demand 
bread  and  meat,  while  Latin  rutiments  are  husks. 

Professor  McAndrew  says: 

Only  a  man  who  is  a  product  of  our  education  would  call  ^ 
by  the  name  of  scholarship  the  paradigms,  grammatical 
rules  and  lifeless  drill  that  constitute  so  much  of  our  high 
school  courses  now.  To  call  it  scholarship  is  cant  of  the 
most  flagrant  kind.  The  great  majority  of  our  children 
should  not  be  ignored  in  favour  of  a  traditional  mediaeval 
system. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  go 
through  college,  and  of  these  only  a  small  fraction, 
according  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  reach  the  cultural 
stage  in  a  foreign  language,  it  can  be  seen  how  in- 
significant is  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  for 
whom  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  has  cultural 
value,  probably  less  than  one  per  cent.,  while  the 
utility  subjects  would  appeal  to,  and,  when  efficiently 
taught,  would  have  cultural  value  for  the  remain- 
ing ninety-nine  per  cent. 

If  these  subjects  have  n»t  had  cultural  value  in 
the  past,  what  is  the  reason?  Dr.  Dewey  tells  us 
that  there  is  nothing  low  or  meanly  practical  in  any 
one  study  or  calling.  It  all  depends  on  its  isolation 
or  setting.  The  occupations  represented  by  the 
utility  subjects  are  of  the  utmost  impottance  to 
human  life.  They  present  man  with  his  most  per- 
plexing problems,  and  stimulate  him  to  the  most 
strenuous  putting  forth  of  effort.     He  says : 

To  indict  a  whole  nation  were  a  grateful  task  compared 
with  labeling  such  occupations  as  low  or  narrow — lacking 
in  all  that  makes  for  training  or  culture.  The  professed 
and  professional  representative  of  "culture"  may  well 
hesitate  to  cast  the  first  stone.  It  may  be  nothing  in  these 
pursuits  themselves  that  gives  them  utilitarian  and 
materialistic  quality,  but  rather  the  exclusive  selfishness 
with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  hold  on  to  and  mono- 
polize the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  to  have  these  studies 
taught  with  their  relation  to  the  other  studies,  to 
rcience,  mathematics,  literature  and  history,  and 
this,  in  part,  is  what  we  mean  by  efficient  teaching. 
The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

To  oeny  them  a  rightful  place  in  the  educational  circle 
is  to  maintain  within  society  that  very  cleft  between  so- 
called  material  and  spiritual  interests,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  strive  to  overcome.  These  studies 
root  themselves  in  science;  they  have  their  trunk  in  human 
history,  and  they  flower  in  the  worthiest  and  fairest  forms 
of  human  service. 
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One  can  well  appreciate  the  impatience  ot 
"  Fanner's  Son "  at  hearing  of  the  spiritualizing 
of  agriculture,  especially  when  one  bears  in  mind 
the  idea  of  culture  held  by  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  namely,  that  it  is  an  indefinable  something 
possible  only  to  a  few,  and  inseparable  from  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics.     But  Dr.  Hanus  says : 

General  culture,  through  secondary,  education,  means 
much  more  than  classical  scholarship ;  it.  may,  iiideed  mean 
something  entirely  different. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  "  Farnier's  Son  "  owes 
more,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  his 
varied  experiences  in  connection  ^yith  farm  life 
than  he  does  to  Plato  or  the  calculus.  He  obtained 
his  highest  ideals  rather  froni  incidental  nature 
study  and  English  literature  than  from  Greek  or 
Latin  paradigms. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  many  of  the  best  educa- 
tionists to-day,  like  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Hanus,  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  and  others,  claim  that  the  utility  sub- 
jects can  be  cultural,  and  that  authorities  in  agri- 
cultural science,  like  Dr.  P.ailey,  of  Cornell,  and 
President  P.utterfield,  of  the  .Massachusetts  .Agri- 
cultural College,  and  others,  make  this  claiin  for 
agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  opin- 
ion of  "  Farmer's  Son "  that  agriculture  cannot 
make  an  appeal  to  the  higliest  in  himian  nature. 
Before  accepting  this  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  authorities  in  education  and  agriculture, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  ask,  at  least,  that 
"  Farmer's  Son  "  show  us  either  that  he  has  some 
familiarity  with  the  content  of  agricultural  science 
or  of  the  science  of  education  ? 

PkRCV   J-    -SlIAW. 
Agricultural  College.  Truro,  \.  S., 

[In  tiie  article  by  Mr,  Shaw  in  the  October 
Revii;w,  the  .types  made  him  say,  "  The  farmer  is 
more  important  than  the  farm."  It  should  read, 
"  The  farmer  is  no  more  im]X)rtant,"  etc.] 


Let   Children  have  Their  Fancies.      ,  ^ 

We  forget,  in  this  matter  of  Santa  .CJlaus,    that  ■ 
the  average  child  will  be  quite  as  willing  to  "play" 
that  Santa  Claus  comes  down  the  chimney    as    to 
"believe"  that  he  actually  does.  .  Very  few  children 
actually  believe  in  fairies,  though  fairies    are  very 
real  to  them,  just  as  are  all  the  creatures  of  their 
imaginings.     In  talking  about  Sarita  Claus  to  our 
children,  we  are  not  deceiving  them  unless  .vye  re- 
iterate to  them  that  Santa  Claus  is  a  real  entity  and 
actually  comes  down  the  chimney.     The  child-workV, 
does  not,  demand  human. limitations  and  attributes 
for   its  heroes,  and  the  parent  who  cannot    adapt 
truth  to  the  uses  of  an  imaginative  child,  but  must 
be  constantly  pulling  him  to  the  earth  by    leading- 
strings  of  dull  fact,  is  sadly  lacking  in:  the  vocation 
of    teacher.       .\l!ow    the    child  to    imagine,    if   he 
chooses,  that  "  any  hillside  may  open  upon  fairy- 
land," but  do  not  tell  him  so.     Let  him  have    his 
fancies,  but  it  is  indeed  a  grave  question  whetjier 
we  want  ever  to  give  a  child  a  chance  to  reproach 
us  with  having  told  him  a  falsehood.     For  it  is  a 
far  more  serious  thing  than  we. imagine  to,  tell  fi 
child  that  Santa  Claus  will  come  down  the  chimney 
and  fill  his  stocking  if  he  is  a  good  child.     It  is  an 
injustice  to  the  child,  and  very  often  the  first  seeds 
of  unbelief  and  doubt  are  sown  in  the  child's  mind 
in  exactly  this  way.     It  is  even  more  important  to 
teach  our  children  how  to  believe  than  what  to  be- 
lieve.    Let  us  teach  them  how  to  accept  ideals    as 
such,  and  to  preserve  them  safe  and  unharmed.     In 
our  earnest  endeavor  to  keep  our  child's  faith  in  us. 
let  us  have  a  care  not  to  rob  him  of  his  fancies ;  let 
him  keq)  them  as  fancies,  for  thoughts  are  things, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many   childish  dreams 
come  true  when  the  soul  c^mes  at  last  into  its  own ! 
— Selected. 


When  my  bt'ginncrs  know  about  thirty  sight 
words,  chosen  so  as  to  comprise  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  as  near  as  possible,  we  become  critical, 
and  compare  what  different  words  say.  For  ex- 
ample :  nest  says  an  .S  just  like  cs^s^s.  It  also  says 
a  T  like  luit,  an  X  like  man,  and  an  E  like  rnc.  The 
children  delight  in  dissectin.g  the  words  and  know 
the  alphabet  in  ten  days  or  even  less, — Selected. 


Margaret  was  getting  to  be  a  big  girl — she  would 
be  nine  years  old  in  I'ebruary — and  Mrs,  Darby's 
heart  was  sad  with  the  realization  thlt  her  baby  was 
a  baby  no  longer, 

"  .And  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  in  Santa 
Claus,"  announced  .Margaret  one  afternoon  in 
December,  at  the  end  of  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence fluriiig  which  she  had  renounced  her  allegiance 
to  i)aper  dolls  and  declared  her  conviction  that  her 
dresses  should  be  increased  in  length  by  an  inch  at 
least.     "  I  don't  believe  in  any  old  man  with  a  pack 
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on  his  back  who  goes  around  climbing  down  people's 
chimneys,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  on  any  more  that 
I  do.     So  there !  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Darby,  quietly,  "you 
needn't  believe  in  him  if  you  don't  want  to.  If  I 
were  you,  though,  I  don't  think  I'd  stand  quite  so 
near  the  fireplace.  He  might  be  listening  up  there, 
you  know,  and  Christmas-time  is  nearly  here  now." 

To  this  Margaret  made  no  reply,  but  a  moment 
later  silently  moved  away  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
window,  where  she  took  up  a  position  to  gage  out 
on  the  fast-falling  snow  and  the  few  buncljed-up 
hurrying  pedestrians.  For  some  time  there  was 
no  soijnd  in  the  room,  save  the  click  of  Mrs.  Darby's 
thimble  and  the  cracking  ol  the  fire. 

"  Ma,"  suddenly  came  from  the  fireplace,  and 
Mrs.;  Darby  looked  up,  to  find  Margaret  back  in  her 
old  place,  but  with  her  head  inclined  over  the  grate 
as  far  as  the  heat  would  permit. 

"  Yes,  daughter,  I  am  listening." 

"  M,a,"  repeated  Margaret,  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
"  you  know  what  I  said  to  you  a  while  ago  about 
not  believing  in  Santa  Claus  ?  " 

"Yes,  what  is  it?" 

"Well,  ma,  can't  you  take  a  joke?"  This  was 
fairly  shouted  up  the  chimney. 

A  moment  later,  as  -Margaret  stood  beside  her 
motheir,  she  asked  anxiously :  "  I  say,  ma,  do  you 
think  Santa  Claus  heard  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Darby.  "  I  am  almost 
certain  he  did." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  following  malaprojjisms  are  selected  and 
published  from  certain  examination  papers : 

A  diplomat  is  some  one  who  puts  true  things  in 
a  better  light,  which  changes  them,  and  alters  their 
.sense.  ' 

A  lake  is  a  i)icce  of  water  that  the  land  has  grown 
round. 

The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side  we  don't  talk 
about.  t 

A  volcano  ^  a  burning  mountain  that  has  a 
creator  and  throws  out  nie'.ted  rocks. 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolt,  we  should  always 
have  equal  nights  and  days. 

The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration. 
,    The  blood  in  the  body  is  taken  by  means  of  tubs 
to  the  heart,  and  there  detained. 

How  did  William  I.  put  down  the  rebellions  of 
the  Saxons?  He  put  them  down  in  Doomsday 
Book. — Albany  Review, 


E-nglish  in  Schools. 

In  conversation  recently  with  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  leading  business  colleges  in  Canada,  he  said 
to  the  writer  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  faults  to 
deal  with  in  their  work  with  students  was  the  use 
of  incorrect  expressions  in  English.  This  habit  is 
difficult  to  overcome,  more  difficult,  he  declared, 
than  bad  spelling  or  looseness  in  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations. His  opinion  was  that  teachers  could  make 
a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect  if  they  attacked 
the  problem  thoroughly  and  persistently,  from  day 
to  day,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  term, 
without  ever  letting  go  their  hold.  That,  evidently, 
is  the  only  possible  means  of  reform,  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  written 
to  one  of  the  Boston  papers  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt, 
principal  of  one  of  the  Roxbury  schools,  formerly 
of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  His  remarks  are  so  pertinent 
to  the  case  above  cited  that  we  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing  the  letter  almost  entire : 

Take  any  dozen  or  two  bright  boys  and  girls  from 
almost  any  of  our  schpols  for  a  walk  or  romp,  and  listen. 
Incorrect  cases  of  pronouns,  substitution  of  pronouns  for 
adjectives,  singulars  for  plural,  wrong  parts  of  verb,  etc, 
are  flung  about  with  the  most  delightful  abandon  And 
such  v.'ords  as  lay  for  lie,  set  tor  sit,  brwg  for  take,  take 
for  have,  most  for.  almost,  I  ain't  got  no,  etc.,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  the  rule  in  the  vernacular. 

How  to  remedy  the  evil  is  the  difficulty.  The  methods 
long  in  use  are  ineffectual.  Many  teachers  believe  that 
instruction  in  formal  grammar  will  bring  about  the  desired 
change.  In  an  old  grammar  I  find :  "  Grammar  is  the 
science  which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  correctly." 
But  teachers  who  impart  and  drill  on  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar every  day  make  many  mistakes  in  speech,  while  child- 
ren who  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gram- 
mar often  speak  very  accurate  English.  Grammar  has 
been  ground  into  Boston  children  long  enough  in  all  con- 
science to  have  eradicated  every  appearance  of  incorrect 
expression,  if  that  were  the  panacea,  and  the  language  as 
used  is  certainly  no  purer  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
The  rules  of  language  will  not  do.  They  have  been  tried 
and  have  been  found  wanting.  In  an  address,  Professor 
Van  Dyke  is  reported  as  saying  that  grammar  would  not 
do  the  work.     The  language  itself  must  be  dealt  with. 

A  pertinent  article  appeared  in  a  recent  Boston  Record. 
It  gave  the  experience  of  the  teachers  handling  foreign- 
born  pupils.  The  article  ended :  "  The  foreign  children 
who  learn  our  language  in  the  public  schools  speak,  as  a 
rule,  a  much  purer  English  than  the  American-born  child- 
ren, who  hear  it  spoken  at  home,  the  teachers  say."  That 
may  well  be  true.  They  hear  better  English  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  their  knowledge  of  the  language.  And  they 
ne?4  not  be  taught  ^ramm^r, 
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To  get  foreign-born  children  to  speak  good  English  is 
not  so  difiScult  as  it  is  to  teach  children  who  have  acquired 
incorrect  speech  to  drop  objectionable  expression.  What 
we  learn  in  early  childhood  is  hard  to  change.  But  the 
schools  receive  pupils  at  so  early  an  age  that,  if  a  deter- 
mined effort  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  school  life,  a 
few  years  would  produce  great  results  in  the  desired 
direction. 

How  shall  teachers  grind  out  the  old,  grind  in  the  new  ? 
Long  ago  Professor  Adam  S.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  published 
a  book,  in  which  he  gave  hundreds  of  incorrect  expres- 
sions, taken  mainly  from  compositions  written  by  his 
students.  He  gives  corrected  forms  with  the  incorrect. 
He  has  used  this  method  of  teaching  for  many  years.  There 
are  teachers  who  urge  that  a  child  should  never  be  allowed 
to  see  an  incorrect  form.  If  that  be  insisted  on,  children 
must  never  be  permitted  to  write  or  to  correct  a  composi- 
tion, or  to  read  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  many  parts  of  the 
Bible,  e.  g.,  John  xii,  12  or  17,  etc.  Teachers,  themselves 
having  eyes,  read,  and  haying  ears,  hear,  but  do  not  under- 
stand. They  may  read  correct  English  throughout  their 
lives  and  yet  not  be  conscious  that  their  own  language  is 
faulty.  They  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to  their 
errors — the  danger  signal  has  not  been  displayed  over  the 
thin  ice.  Among  the  remarks  I  overheard  a  teacher  make 
while  dogmatically  declaring  that  no  incorrect  forms 
should  be  used  before  pupils,  expressions  came  in  close 
succession,  "  Take  it  off  of,"  "  We  have  got  to,"  "  Most 
everybody  does."  The  speaker  was  in  blissful  innocence 
of  either  pleonasm  or  inaccuracy.  Would  teachers  (or 
pupils)  repeat  such  expressions  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  them?  Surely  these  are  not  often  found  in  good 
literature. 

In  1902-03  there  was  a  class  of  very  bright  boys  in  the 
Wells  evening  school.  Many  ot  them  had  been  in  the 
day  schools  for  some  years,  and  used  the  ordinary  boy 
language.  Nearly  every  evening  their  teacher  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  the  incorrect  expressions  he  heard  them 
use,  or  those  which  he  knew  he  used  as  a  boy.  At  first 
he  gave  them  a  choice  between  a  correct  and  an  incorrect 
form,  but  soon  gave  them  only  incorrect  forms.  The 
boys  corrected  these  errors  both  on  paper  and  orally.  At 
the  end  of  one  short  term  they  made  very  few  of  the  mis- 
takes common  in  speaking;  and  I  can  testify  that  most  of 
them  use  more  than  ordinarily  good  English  now. 

I  believe  that,  if  rigorous  correction  from  the  black- 
board were  carried  on  in  every  school  in  the  country,  a 
generation  would  give  us  the  best  English  in  the  world. 
It  would  surely  be  worth  the  experiment  of  trying  one 
school  or  class  by  one  method,  another  by  the  other,  and 
compare  results. 


The  first  of  November  has  passed,  and  there  is 
still  no  war  between  Holland  and  Venezuela,  nor 
any  sign  of  Venezuela  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Holland.  Possibly  the  reported  sailing  of  Presi- 
dent Castro  for  Europe  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  situation. 


The     Professional    Training    of    Canadian 
Teachers. 

Abstract  of  a  Thesis  submitted  iu  partial  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Columbia  L  nivtrsity 
Mav,  190S, 

By  H.  p.  Dole,  Riverside,  N.  B. 

An  effort  is  made  in  this  article  to  concretely 
present  the  Canadian  Normal  School  situation,  to- 
gether with  the  distinctive  features  of  the  various 
provincial  educational  systems. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  normal 
schools  in  question  issue  catalogues  (the  best  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  omitted  rather  than 
for  their  published  facts),  it  was  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  questionnaire  method  of  securing 
data. 

The  hitherto  unpublished  data  contained  in  the 
following  pages  is,  then,  a  compilation  of  the  re- 
plies received  from  principals  of  normal  schools 
and  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  throughout 
Canada. 

The  features  of  the  various  educational  systems 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  been  collected  large- 
ly from  the  reports  of  the  provincial  boards  of 
education,  and  those  sections  of  the  law  relating  to 
schools. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  nine  provinces 
of  Canada  differ  largely  in  detail,  yet  in  the  main 
they  agree  upon  the  following  essential  points : 

First.  Direct  control  of  every  phase  of  educa- 
tion from  the  elementary  school  to  the  state  uni- 
versity by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  provinces. 

Second.  Provision  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  direct  from  the 
provincial  treasury. 

7  liird.  Direct  supervision  of  all  public  schools 
by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  provincial  board  of 
education. 

Fourth.  Absolute  uniformity  in  the  texts  pre- 
scribed for  use  throughout  the  province. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  teachers  become 
practically  civil  servants,  and  hence  are  required  to 
secure  a  license  to  teach  by  attending  the  provincial 
normal  school ;  otherwise  they  cannot  participate 
in  tlie  annual  grant  made  to  teachers  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury. 

Local  conditions  in  the  various  provinces  practi- 
cally determine  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
various  provinces.  Thus  in  Ontario,  where  a  large 
and  comparatively  wealthy  population  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  education,  academic  and  professional 
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standards  for  teachers  are  the  rule,  and  salaries  are 
relatively  high.  In  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  population  is  scatter- 
ed, difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  trained 
teachers  at  the  salaries  the  people  are  willing  to  pay. 
Similarly,  we  find  no  less  than  three  first  grade 
normal  schools  in  Ontario,  with  four  more  to  be 
established  during  the  present  year,  while  in  each 
of  the  other  provinces,  except  Quebec,  there  is  but 
one. 

The  situation  in  Quebec  is  a  peculiar  one.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  people  are  French  in  language,  customs 
and  education.  To  prevent  friction  in  their  schools, 
a  dual  system  has  been  organized,  whereby  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  each  control  their  own 
schools,  and  provide  their  own  normal  schools.  Of 
such  schools,  five  are  Roman  Catholic  and  one  is 
Protestant. 

The  grades  of  teachers  which  shall  be  trained  in 
any  province  likewise  depends  on  local  needs.  Thus 
under  existing  conditions  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada  from  three  to  five  grades,  and  in  Ontario 
but  two  grades  are  found  necessary. 

In  the  table  given  below,  teachers  of  the  same 
rank  are  similarly  designated.  Thus  the  academic 
or  high  school  teacher,  who  in  Ontario  is  trained 
at  Toronto  University,  may  attend  normal  school  in 
the  other  provinces  or  not,  as  he  prefers.  In  any 
case,  he  must  undergo  an  examination  in  both  pro- 
fessional and  academic  subjects  before  a  teaching 
license  is  granted.  These  teachers  are,  for  the  most 
pari,  college  graduates,   and  prefer  to  take    their 


psychology,  history  of  education,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  their  arts  course,  thus  relieving  them  of  the 
necessity  of  normal  school  attendance. 

The  normal  school  is  thus  concerned  in  training 
the  three  remaining  grades  of  teachers,  viz.,  those 
of  first,  second  and  third  class. 

The  academic  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
normal  school  is  roughly  based  on  the  first  year's 
high  school  work  for  class  III,  second  year's  work 
for  class  II,  and  high  school  graduation  for  class  I. 
Besides  these,  a  provisional  third  class  certificate  is 
in  extreme  cases  granted  to  a  student  who  has  had 
no  professional  training ;  but  such  certificate  cannot 
be  renewed  after  one  year  of  teaching.  All  other 
classes,  with  rare  exceptions,  receive  permanent 
certificates  upon  graduation  from  normal  "school. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  normal  school  courses 
is  the  difference  in  their  length  for  the  various  classes 
of  students.  While  no  course  requires  more  than 
one  year  for  its  completion,  the  lowest  grade  of 
teacher  may  graduate  with  from  two  to  five  months 
of  training.  In  Eastern  Canada  this  time  is  divided 
between  academic  and  professional  work ;  but  in 
the  West  the  course  is  almost  strictly  professional. 
The  same  length  of  course  is  usually  prescribed  for 
the  second  and  first  class  teachers,  the  instruction 
given  being  graded  in  difficulty  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  class. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  various  classes 
of  teachers  trained  in  Canada,  with  details  regard- 
ing the  time  devoted  to  the  various  subjects  of  the 
professional  course. 


Table   I. — Condensed   Statement   of  the   Professional   Courses   Offered   in   Canadian  Normal  Schools. 


- 

Piovince. 

Nova  Scotia. 

N.  B. 

Ontario. 

Man. 

Sask. 

.Mta. 

Class  of  License 

A 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

A 

38 

II 

III 

I           II 

III 

I 

u 

1 

2 

Weeks  in  Course 

40 

20-1  >, 

40-1 

40-2 

40-2 

4()-() 

40-6 

.  0.5 

40 

20-1 
20-1 
40-1 
40-1 
40-6 
40-0 

21 

21 

40 

20-2 

40 
15-2 

15 

38 

18 

13 

17 

17 

8 

17 

17 

Psychology 

20-1 
20-1 

20-1 
20-7 
20-6 

14-1 
14-2 
14-  •  , 

30-2 
30-2 
30-2 

38-2 
* 

38-1 

20 
20 
25 

is' 

20 

210 

30 

.77 

15-3 
15-4 

15-2 

9-3 

9-2 

9-2 

3-5 

9-26 

8-30 

9-3 

Philosophy  of  Education 

3  IHistorv  of  Kducation 

20-2 

10-2 

3-5 

4 

General  Princii)les  Kducation  .  . 

Methods  and  Management 

Observation  &  Prac.  Teaching.  . 

Per  Cent,  of  Time  Spent 

15-1 
15-7 
5-5 

15-1 
15-7 
5-5 

7-2 
7-8 
3-5 

3-i 

5 
6 

14-6 
14-6 

40-5 

** 

35-5 
** 

15-6 

*» 

20-17 
25-4 

38-6 
38-3 

240 
50 

9-26 
8-30 

7 

.47 

..")0 

.50 

.28 

.23 

.20 

.75 

.40 

.60 

.45 

.33 

.45 

.70 

.70 

♦Included   under    Psychology. 
**Included  under  Methods  and   Management. 
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The  Ontario  system,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
above,  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  province.  Up 
to  the  present  year  the  teachers  of  this  province 
were  graded  similarly  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada— the  county  model  schools  furnished  profes- 
sional training  for  the  third,  the  normal  school  for 
the  second,  and  the  normal  college  for  the  first 
grade  teachers.  The  seven  normal  schools  which 
will  be  in  operation  during  this  year  will  train  teach- 
ers of  the  first  class  only,  while  the  academic  or 
high  school  teachers  now  have  a  course  provided  in 
Toronto  University.  Ontario  enjoys  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  not  only  insisting  upon  the  highest 
academic  and  professional  standard  for  its  teachers, 
but  also  has  succeeded  in  supplying  trained  teachers 
for  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  its  schools.  It  is 
stated  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
are  professionally  trained. 

In  Manitoba,  any  teacher  of  the 
second  class  may  have  his  certificate 
raised  to  that  of  first  class  by  writing 
a  thesis  on  some  department  of  edu- 
cational work,  or  by  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  mathematics  or  science. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  systems  is 
that  semi-annual  sessions  of  their 
normal  schools  are  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  supply  of  teachers  up  to 
the  demand.  Even  in  this  they  fail, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  nomial 
school  facilities,  as  well  as  the  rapid 
immigration  to  the  fertile  wheat  lands 
of  these  provinces.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  up  in  quality  what 
these  normal  school  courses  lack  in 
quantity,  by  requiring  the  completion 
of  non-professional  training  before 
entering  the  normal  school,  and  by 
prescribing  the  best  obtainable  texts 
for  the  professional  work  of  these 
schools;  but  the  courses  are  so  brief 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  teachers  get 
a  very  clear  notion  of  what  they  arc 
to  do,  or  how  to  accomplish  it.  Even 
with  this  drawback,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  courses  provided  in  the 
Western  schools  rank  next  to  those  of 
Ontario. 

Principal 


The  table  given  above  will  likewise  enable  us  to 
compare  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each  subject 
of  the  professional  course  in  the  six  provinces  which 
have  supplied  this  data. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  distri- 
bution is  the  emphasis  laid  on  methods  and  school 
management.  For  example,  class  I  receives  instruc- 
tion six  periods  per  week  throughout  the  course  of 
38  weeks,  while  in  Toronto  University  no  less  than 
17  [jeriods  jier  week  are  required  on  this  subject 
for  20  weeks.  Manitoba  reports  240  periods,  or 
two-thirds  the  entire  course  as  being  devoted  to 
methods.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  time 
devoted  to  semi-professional  work  of  the  nature  of 
review  of  the  academic  subjects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  arrangement  and  method.     If  this  be  con- 
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sidered   as   professional   work,   the   percentages   at  sound,  and  must  result  in  superficial,  and,  hence, 

the  bottom  of  the  table,  which  represent  the  time  inadequately  trained  teachers. 

devoted  to  professional  work,  will  be  increased  by  Again,  concerning  the  time  devoted  to  observa- 

at  least  lo  per  cent.  tion  and  practice  teaching,  we  find  the  ratio  between 

Of  the  provinces  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  three  countries  to  be  1:2:3.  ^^^  would  the 
it  may  be  well  to  menlion  that  the  data  supp  ied  by  case  be  so  bad  if  the  training  in  this  department 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Protestant  normal  were  of  the  proper  sort.  True,  there  is  a  practice 
school  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec,  did  not  school  attached  to  nearly  every  normal  school,  but 
admit  of  tabulation,  and  all  attempts  to  elicit  infor-  these  practice  schools  are  modelled  after  the  city 
mation  from  British  Columbia  and  the  Quebec  graded  school,  hence  carl  be  of  little  service  in  help- 
Catholic  schools  were  unsuccessful.  Generally  ing  the  young  teacher  to  solve  the  many  problems 
speaking,  we  may  rank  the  British  Columbia  school  of  school  organization,  discipline  and  method  com- 
^■  ith  tho?e  of  Manitoba  and  the  West;  Ste.  Anne  ,r.on  to  every  rural  school. 

de  Bellevue  with  the  East,  and  Prince  Edward  Is-  The    Protestant   normal    school   of   Quebec    has 

land  and  the  Quebec  Catholic  schools  as  below  the  adopted  a  plan  which  we  believe  will  go  far  toward 

average   for   all   Canada.       The   French   Catholics  solving  a  real  problem.     Two  practice  schools  are 

provide  a  course  which  is  nominally  three  years  in  provided,     one     for     the     higher     grade     teachers 

length,  but  the  instruction  provided  is  such  t'iat  it  arranged  on  the  plan  of  city  schools,  the  other  for 

is  doubtful  if  the  graduates  of  these  schools  would  tjig  majority  of  the  students  who  will  work  in  rural 

rank  with  the  lowest  grade  of  teachers  in  the  other  districts,    and    arranged    on    the    typical  ungraded 

provinces.     Religious  instruction  is  made  very  pro-  pjan. 

minent,  and  it  is  said  these  schools  have  not    ad-  Aside  from  these,  the  changes  which  may  reason- 

vanced  to  any  appreciable  degree  beyond  mediaeval  ^bly  be  expected  in  the  Canadian  normal   schools 

times.  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

The  Canadian  situation  can  best  be  summed  -ip  j      Making  the  course  purely  professiortal. — This 

by  a  comparison  with  similar  schools  in  the  United  ^ould,  of  course,  involve  the  completion  of  academic 

States   and   Germany.      (The  U.    S.   figures    were  ^^.^^^  before  entering  the  normal  school;  and  since 

obtained  from  a  study  of  fifty  representative  Amcri-  ^j^j^  j^  practically  accomplished  in  the  West,  where 

can  normal  schools  by  Wm.  C.  Ruediger,  of  Colum-  ^j^^  supply  of  teachers  is  extremely  limited,    there 

bia  University,  in  1907,  and  published  in  the  N.  Y.  ^^^  ^^  jj^'^j^  excuse  for  the  Eastern  provinces  not 

Educational  Rcviciv).  adopting  this  principle. 

Length  of  Course.  Canada.  U.  S.        Germany.  2.  Extension  of  the  course. — As  a  direct  result  of 

I  yr.  2  yrs.  3  yrs.  this  change,  we  might  reasonably  expect  an  increase 

1  Psychology 4pc.  /-B  P- c.       8.1  p.  c.  i„  teachers'  salaries  and  the  elimination  of  the  third 

2  History  of  Education  ..    3 p. c.  5 P- c class  teacher.     Needless  to  say,  both  these  results 

3  Sch.    Mangt.   Methocs  .„   ,  ,       .  ^  ,  ,  ,     ,1    ^     .^u 

and  Reviews ,33  p.  c*        10.9  p.  c       So  P- c  wdl  be  productive  of  much  good  both  to  the  pro- 

4  Observation  and  Practice  fession  and  to  the  country  m  general. 

Teaching 13  pc.         12.8  p.  c.      12.7  p.  c.  From  the  above,  it  follows  that  a  change  in  the 

Other  courses 5-4  P-  c.  personnel  of  the  normal  school  staff  would  be  neces- 

^     ,   ,      ^.       ,  '  sary,  since  many  of  the  instructors  are  not  qualified 

total   for   Canada    ..58.4P.  c.  ,        ,,.  ,     ,        ...         .1     . 

*  Approximate  to  do  professional  work.     We  are  led  to  believe  that 

Comparison  of  these  countries  will  be  facilitated  <=^e"  ""d^"-    *e    prevailing    system    an    occasional 

by  reducing  them  all  to  a  one-year  basis  and  then  change  would  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil, 
comparing  them.  Tlie  college    degrees    held  by    these    mstructors 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  strongest  feature  of  compare     favourably    with    those    of    the    United 

the  Canadian  system  is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  States  (from  :\Ir.  Ruediger's  study)  : 
to  methods.     A  moment's   reflection  on  this  point.  Degree.  Canada.       U.  S. 

coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  training  in  psychologv  Bachelor 37  i/ 

,       .        ,        ,1      ,         ....  ^      ,  .  '  Master o  lo 

as  a  basis  of  method  and  in  historv  of  education  as  r^    .  ,a  tt 

Doctor 10  II 

a  determinant  of  present-day  methods,  convinces  us  _  

that  this  unequal  distribution  is  pedatj-opjically  tin-  Total  percentage 59  46 
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In  quantity  there  is  a  fairly  good  comparison,  but 
upon  examination  of  the  collegiate  records  of  these 
instructors  we  rarely  find,  outside  of  Ontario,  a  man 
who  has  had  special  training  along  purely  educa- 
tional lines. 

While  none  except  the  French  Catholics  express- 
ed themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  in  Canada,  all  the  inspectors  who 
expressed  any  views  on  the  situation  agreed  that 
I)rogress  was  slowly,  but  surely,  being  made. 

After  all.  in  a  country  larger  than  the  United 
State:,  .  :th  unlimited  resources,  even  with  a  popu- 
lation less  than  twice  that  of  New  York  city,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation must  go  forward  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  development  which 
is  bound  to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 


Christmas  Selections. 

The  following  extracts  will  do  for  readings  or 
exercises  on  the  Friday  afternoons  during  De- 
cember : 

The  Alphabet's  Christmas  Tree. 
The  Alphabet  a  meeting  held, 

As  Christmas-tide  drew  near, 

And  voted  each  a  gift  to  bring 

To  please  the  children  dear. 

"  They  tried  so  hard,"  the  letters  said, 
"To  learn  us  by  their  names; 
We'll  give  them  presents  every  one. 
Of  candy,  balls  and  games." 

A  brought  an  apple,  round  and  red. 

And  B  a  bouncing  ball; 
While  C  a  bag  of  candy  gave — 

Enough  to  feed  them  all. 

D  carried  in  his  arm  a  c'o'l 

With  shining,  golden  hair; 
And  E  a  cotton  elephant 

Came  bringing  with  great  care. 

F  had  a  fan  from  far  Japan, 

And  G  a  funny  game ; 
H  boldly  rode  a  hobby-horse 

A  racer  of  great  fame. 

I  held  an  inkstand  in  his  hand, 
"  A  useful  thing,"  he  said ; 
J  waved  on  high  a  jumping-jack, 
All  painted  black  and  red. 

K  thought  a  kit  the  proper  thing ; 

A  lamb  L  held  aloft ; 
M's  present  was  a  little  muff 

Of  fur  so  warm  and  soft. 

N  proudly  bore  a  Xoah's  ark, 
Filled  up  with  creatures  queer; 


O  felt  that  yellow  oranges 

Would  bring  the  best  of  cheer. 

'  A  purse,"  said  P,  "  will  look  so  well 
Up  there  upon  the  tree ;  " 
Q  brought  a  quilt  for  dolly's  crib — 
A  thoughtful  Q  was  he. 

R  gave  a  pretty  ruby  ring 

With  sparkling  deep-red  glow ; 

S  dragged  along  a  brand-new  sled 
To  coast  upon  the  snow. 

Loudly  upon  a  trumpet  blew 

The  valiant  letter  T ; 
U  held  a  strange  umbrella  up. 

Unfurled  for  all  to  see. 

.\  dainty  vase  V's  gift  appeared. 

Of  crystal  glass  so  clear; 
'  A  whip,"  said  lively  W, 
"  Is  handy  to  have  near." 

But  X"s  present  was  so  large 

He  sent  it  by  express. 
And  what  was  in  it  no  one  knew. 

Although  they  tried  to  guess. 

V  had  a  gaily  painted  yacht 

With  every  part  complete; 
Z  bore  a  zither,  "  which,"  he  said, 
"  Would  furnish  music  sweet." 

How  merrily  the  children  danced 

Around  the  tree  next  day; 
While  safe  within  the  primer  all 


The  little  letters  lay! 


— Selected. 


Quotations  for  the  Christmas  Season. 

Three  good  cheers   for  old   December! 
Month  of  Cliristnias  trees  and  toys. 
Hanging  up  a  million  stockings, 
For  a  million  girls  and  boys. 
Oh,  ('ear  December,  hurry  on ; 

Oh,  please — oh,  please,  come  quick ; 
Bring  snow  so  white. 
Bring  fires  so  bright. 
And  bring  us  good  Saint  Nick. 

—Selected. 

.\h,  this  is  tlie  merriest  month  of  the  year, 

Filled  with  gladness  and  joy  and  with  rousing  good  cheer, 

'Tho'  there's   ice  on  the   ponds  and  there's  snow    on    the 

ground, 
Green  holly  and  mistletoe  ever  abound. 
To  tell  us  of  Christmas,  of  hope  and  of  liglit, 
When  hearts  are  all  merry  and  happy  and  bright. 
So  we  laugh  at  the  winds  and  we  scoff  at  the  snow, 
.'\nd  we  chuckle  the  louder  the  harder  they  ])Iow. 

—Selected. 

Down  through  the  snow-drifts  in  tlic  street 

With  blustering  joy  he  steers; 
His  rubber  boots  are  full  of  feet 

And  his  tippet  full  of  ears. 

— Eugene  field. 
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Christmas  Eve. 

The  children  dreamed  the  whole  night  through 
Of  stockings  hung  the  hearth  beside; 

And  bound  to  make  each  dream  come  true 
Went  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas-tide. 

Black  stockings,  red,  brown,  white  and  gray- 
Long,  little,  warm,  or  patched  and  thin — 

The  kinoly  saint  found  on  his  way. 
And,   smiling,  popped  his  presents  in. 

But  as  he  felt  his  hoard  grow  light, 
A  tear-drop  glistened  in  his  eye, 
"  More  children  on  this  earth  to-night 
Than   stars  are  twinkling  in  the   sky." 

Upon  the  white  and  frozen  snow 
He  knelt  his  empty  bag  beside — 
'  Some  little  socks  must  empty  go, 

Alas !  "   said  he,  ''  this   Christmas-tide." 

"  Though  I  their  stockings  may  not  heap 
With  gifts  and  joys  and  Christmas  cheer. 
These  little  ones  from  sorrow  keep; 
For  each,  dear  Lord,  to  Thee  is  dear! 

"  Thou  wcrt  a  little  child  like  them," 

Prayed  he,  "  for  whom  I  would  provide. 
Long  years  ago  in  Bethlehem, 
That  first  and  blessed  Christmas-tide. 

"  As  soothed  Thee,  then,  thy  mother's  kiss, 
And  all  her  comforts  sweet  and  kind. 
So  give  them  love,  lest  they  may  miss 
The  gifts  I  know  not  where  to  find. 

"That  sweetest  gilt,  dear  Lord,  bestow 
On  all  the  children  far  and  wide ; 
And  give  them  hearts  as  pure  as  snow," 
Prayed   Santa   Claus — at   Christmas-tide. 

— Marguerite  Merington. 


God  bless  the  little  stockings  all  over  the  land  to-night 
Hung  in  the  choicest  corners,  in  the  glory  of  crimson  light. 
The  tiny  scarlet  stockings,  with  a  hole  in  the  heel  and  toe. 
Worn  by  the   wonderful  journeys   that  the  darlings  have 

to  go. 
And  heaven  pity   the  children   wherever  their  homes  may 

be, 
Who  wake  at  the  first  gray  dawning,  an  empty  stocking 

to  see.  — Anon. 


Monday's  child  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday's  child   is  full  of  woe, 
Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go, 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving, 
Saturday's  child   works  hard   for  its  living. 
And  a  child  that's  born  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Is  fair  and  wise,  and  good  and  gay. 

— Old  Rhyme. 


Christmas  Book  Marks. 
Nothing  is  easier  for  little  fingers  to  make  than  a 
book  mark.  Let  the  teacher  rummage  her  piece 
bag  and  bring  to  school  all  the  pieces  of  bright  rib- 
bon she  can  find.  The  ends  may  be  fringed  or 
scalloped  and  a  little  motto  painted  across  one  end. 
Some  may  be  cut  pennant-shaped  and  in  the  centre, 
done  in  ink  or  gilt  lettering,  written  the  words: 

"  The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide ; 
May  joy  be  yours  this  Christmas-tide." 

No  doubt  you  have  many  odds  and  ends  of  colour- 
ed paper.  If  so,  these  may  be  cut  into  various 
shapes,  stars,  bells,  hearts,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre 
of  each  one  paint  or  colour  with  crayons  a  spray 
of  holly  or  mistletoe,  a  Christmas  stocking,  a  chain 
of  bells,  or  simply  a  verse  done  in  neat  lettering. 


December. 

Some  fellows  go  blowing  for  Springtime,  and  some  wil! 

hurrah  for  the  Fall; 
Some   think  that  there's  nothing  like  marbles,  and   some 

that  there's  nothing  like  ball; 
But  if  you  want  regular  rackets  with  more  fun  than  ever 

was  guessed. 
With  coasting  and  skating  and  sliding,  and  everything  just 

at  its  best — 
The   jolly  old  month   of   December  is   worth   any   two  of 

the  rest. 

For  then  there  is  ice  on  the  river,  and  then  there  is  snow 
on  the  hill, 

And  the  days  are  so  shjrt  and  so  shining,  and  the  nights 
are  so  white  and  so  still ; 

And  then  at  the  end  there  is  Christmas,  of  which  I  have 
no  cause  for  complaint, 

When  your   stockings  get  filled  by  your  mother  or  some 
other  sort  of  a  saint; 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  better,  I'd  just  like  to  know- 
but  there  ain't! 

•■ — Wide  Awake. 


The  wind  blew  there  and  the  wind  blew  here, 

And  brought   from   Somewhere  the  small   New  Year. 

It  tapped,  for  him  at  each  door  and  pane 

And  never  once  was  a  knock  in  vain! 

All  good  folks  waited  the  coming  child, 

Their  doors  they  opened  and  on  him  smiled. 

Inside  he  stepped,  with  a  happy  face, 

And  softly  slipped  in  the  Old  Year's  place. 

Said  he :  "  I  bring  you  a  Box  of  Days, 

Tied  round  with  tissue  of  rainbow  rays; 

I  give  it  joyfully,  for  I  know. 

Though  all  days  may  not  with  gladness  glow, 

Each  gift  holds  some  precious  bit  of  cheer 

To  win  your  thanks,"  said  the  sweet  Child  Year. 

^Kindergarten  Review. 
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Christmas  in  England. 
The  men  roll  the  Yule  Log  into  the  centre  of  the 
living-room.  It  is  the  stump  of  an  immense  tree 
which  has  been  set  apart  weeks  before  for  this 
occasion.  Old  and  young  dance  about  it  and  sing 
Christmas  carols  until  the  rafters  ring  and  then  all 
hands  help  to  roll  it  into  the  fire-place.  It  is  light- 
ed with  a  brand  saved  from  the  Yule  Log  of  the 
year  before,  and  then,  as  it  begins  to  blaze  and 
throw  fantastic  flickering  shadows  into  the  corners 
of  the  room,  candles  are  lit,  chestnuts  and  apples 
put  to  roast,  and  a  great  bowl  of  punch  set  upon 
the  table.  Old  and  young  then  join  in  blind-man's- 
buff  and  other  games.  Time  passes  merrily.  It 
grows  late.  At  last  the  family  gathers  about  the 
hearth  for  quiet  songs  and  stories,  and  then  good- 
night is  said.  The  house  grows  quiet.  But  pre- 
sently soft  music  is  heard.  It  is  a  band  of  choir 
boys  singing  a  Christmas  carol,  under  the  window. 

Sing  high,  sing  low 

Sing  to  and  fro. 
Go  tell  it  out  with  speed, 

Cry  out  and  shout, 

All  round  about, 
That  Christ  is  born  indeed! 


Receipts  for  a   Christmas  Pudding. 

Three  parts  of  fun 
To  four  parts  of  nonsense — 
Stir  them  well  together ; 
Spice  them  next  with  jolly  jokes 
And  crispy,  frosty  weather. 
Take  every  bit  of  crossness  out, 
.\nd  every  unkind  thought; 
Bake  it  in  the  oven  of  love. 
And  it  shall  lack  for  naught. 

— Marie  Golden,  in  Scattered  Seeds. 


A  Christmas  Tree. 

For  several,  years  past  I  have  put  a  Christmas 
tree  on  the  board  a  week  or  so  before  Christmas 
time.  I  make  the  tree  in  green  chalk,  first  only 
the  tree  with  perhaps  a  coloured  star  or  some  top 
ornament,  then  each  day  add  a  few  more  things — 
coloured  candles,  strings  of  balls  and  rings,  drums, 
and  all  sorts  of  toys.  The  children  enjoy  spying 
what  new  th'ngs  have  been  put  on  since  the  day 
before.  Occasionally  I  allow  the  children  to  put 
on  one  or  two  things  themselves.  I  thought  some 
twchers  might  lik?  this  id^a- — Exchange. 


Poor  Santa   Clause. 

I  saved  my  cake  for  Santa  Glaus 
One  Christmas  eve  at  tea ; 

For  if  riding  makes  one  hungry, 
How  hungry  he  must  be ! 

I  put  it  on  the  chimney  shelf, 
Where  he'd  be  sure  to  go — 

I  think  it  does  a  person  good 
To  be  remembered  so. 

When  every  one  was  fast  asleep 

(Every  one  but  me), 
I  tiptoed  into  mamma's  room  — 

O!  just  as  still — to  see 

If  he  had  been  yet.     Dearie  me! 

It  made  my  feelings  ache — 
There  sat  a  mizzable  little  mouse 

Eating  Santa's  cake ! 


— Selected. 


Christmas. 

(Each  child  has  a  card  with  letter  on  it). 

C  is  for  Chimney,  Santa  Glaus  comes  that  way; 

H  is  for  Holly,  with  berries  so  gay; 

R  is  for  Reindeer,  how  fast  they  can  go ! 

I  is  for  Ice,  which  makes  skating,  you  know. 

S  is  for  Santa  Claus,  jolly  old  man ; 

T  is  for  Turkey — I'll  eat  all  I  can. 

M  is  for  Mince  Pie  with  many  a  plum ; 

A  is  for  Apples,  we  all  shall  have  some ; 

S  is  for  Sled,  just  the  thing  to  please  me, 

And  we  all  spell  Christmas,  as  you  perhaps  see. 

— Primary  Teacher. 


Christmas  Poems  and  Stories. 

Christmas   Hymn. — I'liilli]).s    IJnxjks. 

Christmas. — Walter  Scott. 

Christmas.— .\lf red  Tenny.soii. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas. — Whittier's  Child 
Life. 

.\  Christmas  Carol. — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Christmas  Eve. — ^Mrs.  Dodge's  When  Life  Is 
Young. 

The  Holly. — Eliza  Cook. 

The  Little  Christmas  Tree.-^Susan  Ctxjlidge. 

Piccola. — Celia  Thaxter. 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse. — Emilc  Poulsson. 

The  Story  of  Christmas  (The  Story  Hour). — 
Kite  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Tiny  Tim,  Christmas  Carol. — Dickens. 

The  I'ir  Tree. — Hans  Christian  .Andersen. 

Christmas   (The  .Sketch   Rook). — Irving. 
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The    Robin   at    Church. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas  in  England,  and  snow 
was  falHng.  A  little  robin,  cold  and  hungry,  hopped  about 
wearily,  seeking  shelter  and  food.  Our  robins  fly  away 
south  before  snow  comes,  but  this  was  across  the  sea, 
where  the  robin  stays  all  the  year. 

After  a  while  an  old  man  came  along  in  the  path  that 
led  up  to  the  village  church.  Robin  hopped  behind  him, 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  birdie  was  close  by  and 
went  in  without  being  noticed. 

The  Sunday-school  children  had  been  there  with  their 
teachers,  trimming  the  church  with  holly  and  mistletoe, 
and  singing  Christmas  carols.  The  fire  was  to  be  kept  all 
night,  so  that  the  church  might  be  warm  for  the  Christmas 
service.    The  old  man  put  on  fresh  coal  and  went  home. 

Birdie  hopped  about  in  the  firelight,  picking  up  some 
crumbs  he  found  on  the  floor.  Some  cakes  had  been  given 
to  the  children.  How  welcome  their  little  supper  was  to 
the  hungry  robin  you  can  guess.  Then  he  perched  on  the 
railings  of  the  stair,  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing — a 
very  sleepy  and  happy  bird.  In  the  morning  his  bright 
eyes  espied,  first  thing,  the  scarlet  berries.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  royal  feast  in  the  robin's  eyes — enough  to  last 
for  many  weeks  of  wintry  weather. 

The  hours  flew  on,  and  the  happy  children  came  and 
sang  their  Christmas  carols. 

Just  as  the  first  verse  was  finished,  a  clear,  rich,  joyous 
song  burst  from  birdie's  little  throat,  high  above,  among 
the  green  branches — a  true  Christmas  carol. — Selected. 


A   Christmas   Question. 

What  can  you  give  for  Christmas? 

It  is  not  the  gift  that  is  bought. 
But  the  love  that  goes  with  the  giving 

The  remembrance  and   the  thought. 
That  fills  the  life  with  gladness 

And  the  eyes  with  happy  tears, 
That  warms  the  coldest  winter 

Of  the  heart  along  the  years. 

What  can  you  give  for  Cliristmas? 

Just  keep  your  tired  hands  still. 
For  a  gift  that  is  wearisome  doing 

Its  message  does  not  fulfill ; 
But  a  simple  memory  token 

Of  love  you  can  always  send. 
That  will  breathe  a  silent  greeting 

From  the  heart  of  friend  to  friend. 


Santa  Claus's  Petition. 

Dear  children — I  write  in  great  haste  just  to  say 
I've  met  with  an  accident  coming  this  way. 
As  Christmas  is  near,  and  I've  so  much  to  do, 
I  really  must  beg  a  slight  favour  o£  you ; 
And,  unless  I  mistake,  the  small  folks  of  this  nation 
Will  spare  poor  old  Santa  great  mortification 
By  setting  about  with  their  might  and  their  main 
To  see  that  the  accident's  righted  again. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  distance  is  great 
I  travel  each,  year ;  and  for  fear  I'll  be  late, 
I  whip  up  my  reindeer,  and  make  each  good  steed 
Go  prancing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
This  year  my  big  sleigh  was  as  full  as't  could  hold ; 
I  wrapped  me  up  warm — for  the  weather  was  cold — 
And  started  once  more  on  my  gay  Christmas  tour 
With  lightest  of  hearts,  you  may  be  very  sure. 
Hi!  how  the  bells  jingled  and  mingled  in  tune! 
I  bowed  to  the  stars  and  winked  to  the  moon. 
I  found  myself  crossing  the  great  open  sea. 
With  dolphins  and  merchildren  gazing  at  me; 
I  bent  a  bit  over  the  side  of  my  sleigh 
To  wave  them  a  hand,  when — ah  me  lackaday! — 
.\.  stocking  crammed  full  to  the  very  small  toe 
Fell  over  the  back  of  the  sea  down  below. 
And  there  the  merchildren  maSe  merry  ado 
With  toys  I  had  meant  for  some  dear  one  of  you. 
So  this  is  my  accident,  and  I  would  ask — 
I  know  you  won't  deem  it  a  troublesome  task — 
That  if  you  should  see  some  poor  child  with  no  toyi 
Upon  Christmas  morning,  dear  girls  and  dear  boys. 
You'll  know  the  fat  stocking  he  was  to  have  had 
-Is  c'eep  in  the  sea  and  poor  Santa  is  sad, 
And  see  that  the  accident's  righted,  because 
'Twill  be  a  great  favor  to 

Yours, 

Santa  Glaus. 
— Julie  M.  Lippmann. 


-Selected. 


Being  all  fashioned  of  the  self-same  dust. 

Let  us  be  merciful,  as  well  as  just.  —Selected. 


To  choose  an  appropriate  gift — one  to  be  received 
with  genuine  pleasure — is  truly  an  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  a  suggestion  will  be  of  assistance  to  you 
before  making  your  purchases  for  the  holiday  season. 
Have  you  ever  considered  that  an  up-to-date  un- 
abridged dictionary  is  a  gift  to  be  longer  enjoyed, 
longer  treasured,  and  of  more  constant  service  to 
the  recipient  than  any  other  selection  you  may 
make?  The  One  Great  Standard  Authority  is 
\Vebster's  International  Dictionary,  published  by 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  courts,  the  schools,  and  the  press, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  English- 
.speaking  world  as  the  highest  triumph  in  dictionary 
making.     It  is  the  most  choice  gift. 
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To  Improve  Spelling. 

While  teaching  in  a  country  school  several  years 
ago,  I  had  so  many  recitations  that  there  was  no 
time  for  the  usual  spelling  classes — in  fact,  the 
teacher  the  year  before  had  omitted  them  half  the 
year  on  that  account.  But  the  children  were  very 
poor  spellers,  which  proved  a  drawback  in  all  their 
work. 

I  found  the  following  way  of  remedying  the  mat- 
ter required  but  little  time,  while  the  improvement 
was  gratifying.  At  the  end  of  each  recitation  I 
took  a  minute  or  two — as  many  as  I  could  spare  at 
the  time — for  oral  spelling  of  words  found  in  the 
lesson.  I  kept  a  list  of  the  misspelled  words,  and 
the  pupils  took  turns  copying  the  list  on  a  small 
blackboard  kept  for  the  purpose.  After  the  last 
recitation  at  night  each  class  used  their  list  of  words 
to — in  district  school  vernacular — "  spell  to  the 
head." 

■  They  soon  became  very  observing,  as  I  frequently 
requested  them  to  spell  some  word  during  general 
recitation,  and  the  length  of  the  lists  noticeably 
diminished.  It  soon  became  a  habit  with  them  to 
notice  how  a  new  or  unusual  word  was  spelled,  and 
our  serious  spelling  troubles  were  at  an  end.  I 
have  found  that  poor  spelling  is  more  often  the  re- 
sult of  inattention  than  of  poor  memory,  and  when 
the  habit  of  observation  can  be  formed,  no  matter 
what  plan  is  employed,  the  difficult)-  is  solved. — 
Teachers'  Magazine. 


Variety  in  Education. 

The  "  cut  and  dried  "  way  in  which  some  teach- 
ers conduct  their  recitations  is  enough  to  put  to 
death  any  enthusiasm  their  pupils  may  have;  the 
best  method  in  the  world  will  pall  if  used  repeat- 
edly, day  after  day.  ( 

When  the  children  come  to  their  class  listlessly 
or  with  impertinent  bravado,  according  to  their  re- 
spective temperaments,  it  usually  signifies  a  change 
in  the  recitation  programme  to  the  far-seeing 
teacher;  and  I  have  always  found  it  wisest  to  intro- 
duce variety  before  such  signs  appeared. 

Take,  for  example,  a  class  in  number  work.  They 
come  to  the  recitation  not  knowing  what  is  before 
them,  and  so  occupied  are  they  in  preserving  their 
own  position  that  there  is  no  time  for  listlessness 
or  impertinence. 

One  day  they  are  seated ;  the  unsolved  problems 


them,  and  placed  on  the  board  for  explanation.  Or, 
all  remain  standing  and  take  turns  solving  mental 
problems,  the  one  missing  to  be  seated ;  there  is 
always  great  interest  to  see  who  can  remain  stand- 
ing longest.  Another  good  idea  is  to  ask  them  a 
definition  pertaining  to  their  work;  if  they  answer 
correctly,  they  may  be  seated  at  once;  if  not;  they 
must  remain  standing  until  all  are  through,  and 
then  read  the  correct  definition  from  the  book. 

A  very  excellent  way  is  to  ask  pupils  to  exchange 
work  after  the  problems  have  been  placed  on  the 
board,  and  explain  the  work  thus  obtained ;  this 
teaches  them  to  be  clear  and  exact  in  their  written 
statements. 

When  new  work  is  to  be  explained,  particularly 
to  children  in  the  grades.  I  have  usually  found  it 
advantageous  to  send  them  to  the  board  to  do  the 
necessary  work  instead  of  doing  the  board  work 
myself;  tliey  comprehend  more  readily  when  they 
are  doing  the  actual  work,  and  it  keeps  their  atten- 
tion fixed. 

Variety  in  the  method  of  conducting  recitations 
should  hold  true  in  every  subject.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  planned  before  calling  the  class  and  not 
done  haphazardly  or  in  rotation.  The  method  of 
recitation  must  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
for  the  day,  but  some  carefully  planned  change 
should  be  arranged  for  each  time. 

It  required  a  little  planning  and  forethought,  but 
I  have  never  found  anything  that  has  helped  more 
in  keeping  the  children  interested  and  busy,  while 
it  has  proved  an  almost  sure  cure  for  the  little  dis- 
honest propensities  that  frequently  annoy  and  puzzle 
the  teacher. — Teachers'  Mai^aaine. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  assistant  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, is  reported  to  have  said  in  an  address  before 
the  high  school  teachers'  association  of  Brooklyn, 
that  the  village  school  and  the  village  schoolboy 
and  girl  were  superior  to  the  city  school  and  the 
city  schoolboy  and  girl.  The  country  pupil  was 
better  born,  better  trained  and  better  fed  than  his 
city  cousin.  It  was  harder  to  get  the  country  boy's 
attention  in  an  address  and  harder  to  lose  it  when 
obtained.  It  was  easy  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  superficial  boy  and  girl  of  the  city,  but  very 
hard  to  hold  it. — School  Bulletin. 


Have  you  in  your  schools  Canadian  History 
leaflets  for  supplementary  reading?  Do  not  omit 
the  chance  to  get  them,   which   is   referred  to    on 


are  discovered,  given  out  to  some  one  who  can  work     another  page. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Richardson,  principal  of 
the  Queen  street  school,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  occurred 
on  the  6th  of  November.  Though  Mr.  Richardson 
had  been  a  sufiferer  for  years,  death  came  unex- 
pectedly at  the  close  of  a  day  spent  in  school.  His 
kindly  and  courteous  disposition  endeared  him  to 
a*  wide  circle  of  friends,  who  sympathize  with  his 
family  in  their  affliction.  Mr.  Richardson  had  been 
principal  of  the  Queen  street  school  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  highly  respected  by  his  fellow 
teachers. 


Teachers  at  this  season  frequently  consult  the 
Review  about  a  choice  of  reading  matter  for  the_ 
next  year.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  excellence 
of  the  following  periodicals :  Littell's  Living  Age, 
Boston,  a  weekly,  contains  re-prints  of  the  best 
articles  appearing  in  Briti-h  magazines;  World 
Wide,  published  by  John  Dougall  &  Son,  Montreal, 
for  one  dollar  a  year,  contains  weekly  re-prints  of 
articles  from  leading  journals  and  reviews ;  the 
University  Magazine,  Montreal,  published  four  times 
a  year,  subscription  one  dollar,  is  valuable  for  its 
educated  opinion  on  questions  toucliing  Canada. 


Among  the  school  buildings  of  Halifax,  that  of 
the  St.  Mary's  high  school,  which  has  recently  been 
completed,  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty  and 
finish.  The  halls  and  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted 
and  airy,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  suggestive 
of  a  happy  school  life  under  conditions  which  one 
could  wish  were  more  generally  realized. 

The  Quinpoo!  Road  schoolhouse,  another  of  the 
recently  erected  school  buildings  of  Halifax,  is  in  a 
beautiful  situation  overlooking  the  Northwest  Arm. 
It  has  commodious  and  cheerful  rooms,  abundance 
of  pure  air  from  the  large  open  space  surrounding 
it,  and  a  fine  outlook — wholesome  conditions  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls. 


If  you'll  sing  ,-i  song-  as  you  ))lod  along, 
You'll  find  that  the  husy  rushing  throng 
Will  catch  the  strain  of  the  glad  refrain; 
That  the  sun  will  follow  the  hlinciing  rain; 
That  the  c'ouds  will  lly  from  the  hlackcned  sky; 
That  the  stars   will   come  out  by  and  by, 
And  you'll   make   new   friends,  till   hope  descends 
From   where  the  placid   rainbow  bends. 
-And  all  because  of  a  little  song — 
If  you'll  sing  the  song  .as  you  plod  along! 

— Selected. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  Alaska,  on  the  Yentna  river,  about  half  way 
between  Mount  McKinley  and  the  sea,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  recent  explorer,  there  is  a  canyon 
surpassing  in  grandeur  even  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  While  the  latter  may  be  visited  by 
railway,  Yentna  Canyon  is  almost  inaccessible  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  travel,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes  that 
abound  in  arctic  regions  during  the  short  summer. 

An  expedition  has  left  New  York  for  Peru  to 
work  an  ancient  gold  mine  in  the  Andes,  from  which 
the  Incas  got  a  part  of  their  abundant  supply  of. 
gold. 

A  German  geographer,  who  has  recently  return- 
ed from  a  visit  to  British  East  Africa,  is  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  effect  of  the  Uganda  railway  upon 
the  natives  along  the  line.  He  scarcely  recognized 
them  as  the  same  men  he  met  there  eleven  years 
before,  when  he  would  not  have  risked  his  life 
among  them.  Now  he  has  wandered  through  their 
country  for  weeks  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of 
violence.  *  ..    • 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  sleeping  sickness 
in  Uganda,  some  seven  years  ago,  two-thirds  of  the 
native  population  have  died  of  that  disease.  Both 
natives  and  visitors  now  take  precautions  to  avoid 
the  bites  of  the  flies  by  which  the  disease  is  conveyed, 
protecting  themselves  by  thick  clothing  and  veils 
wherever  there  is  danger  from  exposure. 

The  existence  of  the  plague  in  California  is  re- 
garded as  a  more  serious  matter  since  it  is  found 
that  native  squirrels  have  caught  the  infection.  So 
long  as  it  exists  among  rats  and  squirrels,  there  is 
great  danger  of  its  getting  beyond  control.  When 
it  swe])t  western  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  noticed  that  rats  had  been 
dying  in  great  numbers ;  but  it  remained  for  a 
Japanese  scientist  in  our  own  day  to  discover  that 
this  was  more  than  a  coincidence,  as  the  disease  is 
communicated  from  rats  to  men  by  fleas.  Not  only 
in  our  fields  and  orchards,  but  also  in  the  matter 
of  public  health,  our  struggle  for  better  conditions' 
to  a  large  extent  resolves  itself  into  a  war  against 
harmful  insects,  and  he  is  the  greatest  public  bene- 
factor who  can  best  direct  our  efforts. 

In  the  new  I'^iimish  parliament,  which  is  the 
second  diet  of  the  grand  duchy,  there  are  twenty- 
six  women.  In  three  instances,  husband  and  wife 
have  been  elected  mciubers.  Law^s  passed  by  the 
diet  and  agreed  to  by  the  senate  of  Finland,  require 
tlie  assent  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland. 

No  disturbance  of  tlie  peace  has  followed  the 
recent  changes  of  government  in  the  Balkan  pro- 
vinces. 'I'he  independence  of  ISulgaria  seems 
assured,  tliougli  not  yet  fully  acknowledged  by 
Tiu-kev  :  and  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
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govina  to  the  Austrian  Empire  is,  no  doubt,  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  than  a  restoration  of 
the  Turkish  rule,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
altemative.  Thirty  years  of  Austrian  government 
has  changed  these  two  provinces  from  a  lawless 
region  to  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  progressive 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  was  not  to  be 
e.xpected,  therefore,  that  the  people  would  willingly 
go  back  to  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  though  the  adop- 
tion of  Western  methods  of  popular  government  in 
Turkey  may  have  made  that  rule  more  tolerable 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  situation  is  because  they  are  Serbs,  and 
had  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  Servian 
monarchy,  of  which,  racially  and  territorially,  the 
present  kingdom  of  Servia  is  but  the  smaller  part. 
Representative  government  will  be  extended  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  recognized  by  Turkey  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  .\ustrian  Empire. 

.•\s  in  the  L'nited  States,  so  in  Germany,  the 
ruler  calls  to  his  councils  whom  he  will,  and  his 
advisers  are  responsible  only  to  him,  not  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  parliament  assembled. 
in  one  respect  the  German  system  is  more  like  our 
own — the  prime  minister,  or  chancellor,  appears  in 
parliament  to  discuss  affairs  of  state.  .\  late 
utterance  of  the  (jerman  Emperor,  disclosing  cer- 
tain things  which,  as  they  affect  international  rela- 
tions, should  have  remained  state  secrets,  has  great- 
ly angered  the  German  people.  The  chancellor  not 
only  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  Emperors 
indiscretion,  by  some  thought  to  have  been  an  in- 
tentional indiscretion,  but,  com])lying  with  the 
request  of  parliament  warned  the  Kaiser  that  he 
must  be  more  guarded  in  future,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  promise  to  leave  such  disclosures  hereafter  to 
his  ministers  of  state.  This  is  a  long  stq:)  towards 
responsible  government  in  Germany. 

.Amundsen,  the  Norwegian  explorer^  who  took  the 
first  ship  through  the  Northwest  passage,  is  planning 
a  drift  voyage  through  the  Polar  .sea.  He  will  enter 
the  sea  through  Bering  Strait  and  fasten  his  ship 
in  the  ice  northwest  of  Point  Barrow ;  and  will  be 
prepared  to  drift  for  five  or  si.x  years,  ex]3ecting  to 
be  carried  over  or  quite  close  to  the  North  Pole. 

Plans  for  the  fefleration  or  the  unification  of 
South  .Africa  are  still  under  discussion.  CJne  of 
the  most  serious  questions  for  consideration  is  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  subject  to  .severe 
education  and  property  tests.  In  .some  districts, 
particularly  in  -Natal,  they  form  a  vast  majority  of 
the  population. 

India  has  just  been  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  direct  I'ritish  rule.  In  1858  the  terri- 
tories of  the  East  India  Com])any  were  taken  over 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  late  Queen's  Indian  subjects 
were  given  assurances  of  religious  liberty  and  poli- 
tical lights.  The  King's  message  on  the  occasiou 
of  the  jubilee  promises  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 


ment of  the  country  than  the  natives  have  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  though  there  has  been  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Indian  princes  during  the  time,  and 
the  educated  Indian  subject  has  had  some  share  in 
the  government  of  his  country.  Full  representative 
institutions  are  not  yet  promised,  but  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  next  step  in  advance. 

The  Japanese  have  discovered  a  new  island  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  east  of  Formosa,  and 
have  named  it  Nishigawa.  It  is,  of  course,  of 
small  size,  or  it  would  not  have  remained  so  long 
unknown ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. 

.\mong  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  is  a  record 
of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Egypt- 
ians, about  599  B.  C  Unfortunately,  the  name  of 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  is  not  given. 

The  newest  and  most  powerful  of  British  battle- 
ships is  the  "  Collingwood."  She  is  the  sixth  ves- 
sel of  the  "  Dreadnaught "'  class. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the 
death  of  the  Dowager  Empress  a  few  hours  later, 
have  placed  a  new  Emperor  on  the  throne  and  a 
new  regent  in  authority.  Pu-Yi,  the  new  Emperor, 
who  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
was  chosen  as  his  successor,  is  but  three  years  old. 
The  virtual  ruler  is  his  father.  Prince  Chun,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu.  It  was 
feared  that  there  might  be  a  movement  to  displace 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  place  a  Chinese  leader  on 
the  throne ;  but  the  statesmen  who  compose  the 
Grand  Council  of  State,  some  of  whom  are  Chinese 
and  some  Manchus,  are  bringing  their  government 
safely  through  the  crisis,  and  will  probably  remain 
in  power.  Prince  Chun,  the  new  regent,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Prince  of  Ching.  president 
of  the  Board  of  I'oreign  .\ffairs,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  Grand  Council.  The 
late  Emperor,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  was  the  actual  . 
ruler  of  China  for  a  very  short  time ;  but  during 
that  time  he  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  reform- 
ers who  wishetl  to  bring  the  ancient  empire  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Western  world.  Possibly 
it  was  owing  t(j  this  fact  quite  as  much  as  to  his 
failing  health  that  the  (irand  Council  in  1898  caused 
his  retirement  and  replaced  the  Empress  Dowager 
in  power.  His  measures  were  considered  danger- 
ous, his  advisers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
and  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner  for  a  time.  That 
his  aunt,  the  pjnpress  Dowager,  comjielled  his  re- 
signation to  satisfy  her  own  ambition,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe. 

.\  great  woman  passed  away  from  earth  when 
Tze-Hsi,  the  Dowager  Emjjress  of  China,  died. 
Stories  of  her  low  birth,  and  of  her  having  been 
sold  as  a  slave,  are  untrue ;  as  are  also  most  of  the 
stories  of  her  fiery  temper  and  her  arbitrary  rule. 
(J)ne  of  the  wives  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Fung,  she 
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became  a  regent  of  the  Empire  when  her  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  an  infant  of  five  years  of 
age.  On  his  death,  her  nephew,  the  late  Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu,  succeeded,  and  she  remained  in  control. 
Highly  educated,  and  of  very  attractive  personality, 
she  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  her  position ; 
and  though  on  several  occasions  she  offered  her 
resignation  to  the  Council  of  State,  it  was  not 
accepted.  She  is  described  by  those  who  have  seen 
her  closely  as  a^  charming  little  woman  with  a  win- 
ning smile,  very  gentle  in  manner,  and  passionately 
fond  of  flowers.  She  had  a  great  regard  for  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  portrait  she  kept  near  her,  and 
whose  life  she  thought  was  so  nuich  like  her  own. 
Her  death  was  very  sudden,  and  seems  to  have  been 
"directly  caused  by  tidings  of  the  Emperor's  death. 
She  held  the  confidence  of  her  statesmen  to  the  end. 
Possibly  she  was  more  subservient  to  their  wishes 
than  even  the  timid  Kwang-Hsu  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  she  took  her  own  share  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  statecraft,  and  was  a  wise,  if  not  a 
powerful  ruler.  One  of  her  latest  edicts  was  to 
provide  that  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Kwang-Hsu, 
nine  years  hence,  China  should  have  a  parliament. 
This  was  a  renewal  of  the  Emperor's  plans  in  safer 
form.  The  forty-third  year  of  Kwang-Hsu  will 
not  come,  and  Tze-Hsi  will  not  see  her  great  coun- 
try under  constitutional  government;  but  the  new 
regent  has  already  decreed  that  the  plans  shall  be 
carried  out,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  China  will 
have  a  parliamentary  rule  in  19 17. 

The  Japan  logs  are  kept  in  brackish  ponds  for 
several  years  before  being  worked  up.  This  soak- 
ing of  the  wood  is  said  to  prevent  warping. 

A  revolutionary  movement  in  \'enezuela,  and 
another  in  Hayti,  are  again  reminding  us  that  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  America  need  a  better  govern- 
ment than  they  have  at  present. 

There  is  a  dispute  between  China  and  Portugal 
over  the  boundaries  of  the  little  Portuguese  colony 
of  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 

Emigrants  from  Europe,  in  large  numbers,  are 
now  gouig  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  climate 
and  resources  the  country  is  more  like  Canada  than 
any  other  south  of  the  Equator. 

The  women  of  Australia  have  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  both   Commonwealth  and   State  elections. 

The  Dalai  Lama,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Pekin  as 
a  guest  of  the  Em])eror  and  Empress  Dowager,  was 
attended  by  a  great  retinue.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  eight  hundred  camels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  followers  and  their  belongings  from 
his  far  distant  home  in  Thibet ;  but  he  arrived  at 
the  Chinese  capital  by  railway,  having  taken  the 
train  when  he  reached  a  point  where  such  a  modern 
way  of  travel  was  available. 

.V  general  election  in  .Vcwfoundland  has  returned 
equal  iuiml)ers  of  tlie  government  supporters  and 
the  opposition.  The  government  is  expected  to 
resign. 


Manual  Training  Department. 

The  circulating  magazine  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Association  is  now  well  on  its  way  amongst  the 
members.  The  covers  are  an  interesting  example 
of  school  hand-work,  and  were  designed  and  made 
in  the  manual  training  department  of  the  normal 
school.  They  are  arranged  for  the  "  loose-leaf " 
system  of  binding,  and  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  general  students  of  the  school 
to  hold  their  nature-study  notes  and  specimens,  but 
are  of  more  elaborate  material  than  the  latter. 

At  the  Gloucester  County  Institute,  held  at  Ship- 
pegan  recently,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
was  that  devoted  to  manual  training.  After  the 
briefest  of  introductions  from  the  provincial  direc- 
tor, each  member  of  the  institute,  from  Inspector 
Doucet  to  the  youngest  teacher,  was  given  a  small 
problem  to  work  out  in  coloured  raffia.  The  great- 
est interest  was  evinced  in  the  lesson,  and  by  gen- 
eral agreement  it  was  welcomed  as  a  pleasing  inno- 
vation. As  a  result,  several  of  the  teachers  present 
have  since  introduced  raffia  work  in  their  schools ; 
Principal  Dixon,  of  Bathurst,  being  a  leader  in 
this. 

A  paragraph  in  the  November  Review  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  the  towns  of  Campbellton 
and  Dalhousie  combining  to  employ  a  manual  train- 
ing teacher,  may  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  taken  up  in  either  of  those 
places.  Campbellton  has  had  a  fully-equipped  de- 
parttnent  for  soine  years,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  town  in  the  province  to  take  up  the 
subject  after  the  opening  of  the  Macdonald  school 
in  Fredericton.  Recently  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
Campbellton  instructor  to  spend  a  jxjrtion  of  each 
week  in  Dalhousie  if  a  department  were  opened 
there.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  in  force 
for  some  years  in  St.  Stephen  and  Milltown,  and 
have  recently  been  adopted  in  Hampton  and  Sussex. 

Mainly  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
attention  now  being  given  to  industrial  education 
in  the  Eastern  States,  a  great  impetus  is  being  given 
there  to  mamial  training.  While  the  preliminary 
i^eport  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Education  found  fault  with  some  of  the  manual 
training  in  vogue  in  that  state,  yet  the  greatest 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  for  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  by  the  inclusion  of  industrial  drawing  and 
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manual  training,  and  instruction  in  elementary 
agriculture  and  household  science.  The  following 
clippings  from  an  American  paper  are  interesting 
in  this  connection. 

New  York  City  and  State. 

With  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  this  month,  the 
Board  of  Education  entered  upon  another  year  of  activity, 
which  gives  great  promise  of  producing  more  important 
results  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Many  innovations, 
■  involving  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars,  will  be 
introduced  into  the  educational  system,  and,  as  experiments 
in  public  instruction,  will  be  watched  with  keep  interest 
in  public  instruction,  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  the  educator  and  the  public  that  pays  the  bills. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  industrial  training.  "  Teach  the  boy  a 
trade" — that  slogan  of  the  reformer,  which  has  swept  in- 
vincibly eastward  across  the  continent — has  focused  public 
attention  upon  the  alarming  situation,  which  has  arisen, 
of  graduates  from  the  public  schools  entering  upon  their 
life's  work  with  no  better  equipment  than  theoretical 
knowledge.  And,  bowing  to  the  demand  of  the  age,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  planned  an  unprecedented  and 
costly  campaign. 

These  plans  include  the  rapid  installation  of  work  shops 
in  schools  without  them,  where  there  arc  boys  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades ;  the  opening  of  special  schools 
for  the  boys  in  the  secondary  ninth  and  tenth  years,  which 
shall  give  two  years'  training  for  particular  vocations  and 
industries ;  the  estabhshmcnt  of  additional  evening  trade 
schools,  intended  primarily  for  young  men,  already  engaged 
as  apprentices  in  trades,  and  the  opening  of  a  separate 
vocational  school  for  girls,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years. 

Governor  Hughes  has  signed  the  Wainwright  amend- 
ment to  the  consolidated  school  law,  giving  State  aid  to 
cities  and  union  free  school  districts  establishing  industrial 
schools.  This  permits  any  city  or  union  free  school  dis- 
trict in  the  country  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  the  industrial  trades.  All  such  schools  main- 
taining a  course  of  forty  weeks  and  employing  a  teacher 
and  having  twenty-five  pupils  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
$500  a  year  from  the  State  school  moneys  and  $200  for 
each  additional  teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such 
school  for  forty  weeks. 

Five  hundred  children  in  twenty-five  elementary  schools 
of  New  York  City  are  said  to  be  v>rorking  alter  school 
hours  in  various  art  industries.  The  work  is  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  teachers,  and  the  standard 
set  is  that  the  products  must  be  "good  enough  to  sell."  The 
incustries  include  bcok-binding,  metal  work,  carving,  join- 
ery, stenciling,  etc.  The  movement  has  the  approval  of  the 
school  authorities  and  will  be  watched  with  interest.  It 
is  along  the  line  of  the  best  educational  thought,  and  ouglit 
to  succeed  and  be  widely  imitated.  The  time  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  ought  to  be  so 
utilized  as  to  prepare  them  for  useful  and  profitable  em- 
ployment.— Contributor. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  James  Bingay  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Yar- 
mouth schools  to  accept  that  of  principal  and  supervisor 
of  the  GlacCL  Bay  schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training  and 
household  science  in  New  Brunswick,  says  that  at  Bloom- 
field  Station  there  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the  pro- 
vince of  manual  training  in  a  small  school.  Boys  and 
girls  alike  take  the  work  which  is  so  popular  that  the 
trustees  plan  to  increase  the  equipment  almost  immediately. 

The  teachers  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties,  N.  B., 
will  hold  a  united  institute  at  Woodstock  on  the  17th  and 
1 8th  of  December. 

More  than  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  Kent, 
N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  at  Harcourt,  October  29th  and 
30th.  Inspector  Hebert  presided.  Papers  on  History  were 
presented  by  Principal  L.  R.  Hcthcrington  and  A.  E.  Pear- 
son. Miss  Florence  Bourque  read  a  paper  on  First  Steps 
in  Reading,  Mr.  Starrak  one  on  Botany,  Mr.  Robertson  on 
Oral  Geography,  Mr.  C.  M.  McCann  on  Fractions.  On 
the  second  day  the  institute  divided  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish sections,  and  discussed  questions  peculiar  to  each. 
Rexton  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Miss  Caulie  Mclnerney, 
president ;  Miss  Amanda  Bourque,  vice-president ;  C.  M. 
McCann,  secretary ;  Miss  Wright,  additional  member  of 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  late  principal  of  the  Horton  Col- 
legiate Academy,  Wolfville,  the  son  of  Inspector  Mer- 
sereau, of  Doaktown,  N.  B.,  is  now  pursuing  the  course 
at  Harvard  University  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  The 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  have  nominated  him  university 
scholar  for  this  year  .with  $150.  Mr.  Mersereau's  previous 
studies  have  well  adapted  him  for  some  interesting  original 
problems  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  including  the  causes 
and  results  of  certain  mental  operations. 

Dr.  Magill  has  resigned  liis  position  of  president  of 
Pine  Hill  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  in  1909.  In  the  meantime  Dr. 
Magill  has  been  appointed  to  give  lectures  on  psychology 
and  education  in  Dalhousie  University,  in  the  room  of 
Professor  Walter  C.  Murray,  recently  appointed  president 
of  the  Saskatchewan  University.  He  is  a  most  eloquent 
speaker,  a  popular  teacher,  a  great  educationist,  and  an 
exceptionably  man  of  affairs,  as  shown  in  his  business 
management  of  Pine  Hill  College. 

Miss  Agnes  Spencer,  of  Great  Village,  trained  in  nature 
study  at  the  Macdonald  College,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Joseph  Howe  school,  Halifax.  She  is  attempting  with 
much  success  the  very  difficult  problem  of  getting  city 
pupils  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
other  teachers  of  the  city  are  becoming  much  interested  in 
her  worki 
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Professor  George  H.  Locke,  dean  of  Macdonald  College, 
Quebec,  has  resigned  to  become  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
hbrary  at  Toronto.    His  salary  will  be  $4,000  a  year. 

A  school  official  who  recently  visited  the  Kentville 
Academy  informs  us  that  it  is  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition. Mr.  E.  E.  Fairweather,  B.  A.,  formerly  of  New 
Brunswick,  is  the  efficient  principal.  He  is  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  W.  M.  Webster,  B.  A.,  who  took  a  course  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  ^nd  by 
Miss  Bertha  G.  Oxner,  Class  A.  The  reputation  acquired 
by  the  school,  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  pupils  in 
the  provincial  examinations  at  the  end  of  last  year,  has 
attracted  this  year  no  less  that  sixty-eight  outside  pupils 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  more  earnest  and  devoted  students,  or 
better  order  and  teaching. 

An  interesting  flag-raising  ceremony  took  place  at  St. 
Peter's  school,  St.  John  North,  of  which  Mr.  M.  D.  Coll  is 
the  principal,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24th.  The 
flag,  a  fine  large  Union  Jack,  was  the  gift  of  St.  Peter's 
parish,  and  was  presented  in  its  behalf  to  the  school  by  the 
rector,  Rev.  Father  Duke,  in  the  presence  of  representative 
school  officials,  and  many  interested  spectators.  Addresses 
were  mace  by  Father  Duke,  Chairman  Emerson  of  the 
school  board.  Mayor  Bullock,  Supt.  Bridges  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Inerney,  M.  P.  P. 


unusual  interest  is  Heyse's  Er  Soil  dein  Herr  Sein  (He 
shall  be  your  Master).  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  Bava- 
rian town,  not  far  from  Munich,  where  Heyse  spent  his 
most  productive  years.  Accompanying  the  text  are  an 
introduction,  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary.  (Cloth, 
pages   116,  price  30  cents). 

The  three  texts  above  named  are  well  printed  and  beauti- 
fully bound  in  red.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York.     Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  few  excellent  German  texts  await  our  reviewer  this 
mon.h.  Chief  among  these  is  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  that  classic  idyl  of  German  home  Hie,  on  which 
the  great  poet  spent  his  wonderful  art.  No  story  is  more 
attractive  to  the  student  than  this,  nor  is  there  any  which 
surpasses  it  in  educative  value.  The  concise  notes  and 
vocabulary,  the  scholarly  introduction  which  deals  with 
the  liis;ory  of  the  poem  and  its  literary  form  are  a  valuable 
equipment  for  the  reader  and  an  evident  labour  of  love 
by  th;_>  editor.  Waterman  T.  Hewett,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Cornell  University. 
(Clotl;,  325  pages,  price  60  cents). 

A  bright,  wholesome  story  of  a  boy's  visit  to  a  staid 
bache'.or's  household  in  the  country  is  told  in  Arnold's 
Frit;::  auf  Ferien  (I^'ritz  on  his  Holidays).  The  contrast 
between  the  sedate  habits  of  the  lonely  old  judge  and  the 
sunny  temper  and  boyish  pranks  of  the  lad;  give  constant 
opportunity  for  humorous  situations  which  make  the 
story  very  human,  while  at  the  same  time  characteristically 
German.  It  is  told  in  simple  colloquial  language.  The 
text  is  provided  with  full  notes,  simple  composition  exer- 
cises, ;,nd  a  conip!c;c  vocalnilary.  (Cloth,  112  pages,  price 
30  cents). 

Anotlior  short  story  in  which  the  life-like  characters, 
spirited   attion  and   patriotic  tone   make  a  combination  of 


To  one  who  would  like  to  make  an  easy,  pleasant  and 
stay-at-home  acquaintance  with  Spanish,  there  is  no  better 
opportunity  than  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Turrell's  Spanish 
Reader.  Beginners  will  find  in  it  all  the  necessary  help, 
even  though  they  are  unfamiHar  with  any  other  language 
than  English.  The  first  selections  are  simple;  progression 
is  made  gradually  to  short  stories  of  sufficient  difficulty 
to  furnish  an  introduction  to  longer  novels  and  plays.  The 
selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student 
as  many  common  words  and  idioms  as  possible.  The 
vocabulary  is  complete,  both  in  forms  and  in  definitions,  and 
explains  acequately  everything  that  a  beginner  would  not 
be  likely  to  understand.  In  the  appendix  are  tables  giv- 
ing a  concise  summary  of  the  Spanish  verb.  (Cloth,  pages 
256,  price  80  cents). 

Although  Spanish  dramatic  literature  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  have 
been  notable  contributions  to  it  in  the  two  later  centuries. 
The  Biblical  drama  of  Baltasar,  by  Signora  Avellaneda,  is 
one  of  great  literary  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  of  Spanish.  Though  it  is  written 
in  poetry  which  not  infrequently  reaches  the  sublime,  its 
language  is  simple  and  natural,  and,  therefore,  easy  to 
understand.  All  the  assistance  required  is  given  in  the 
notes  and  vocabulary.     (Cloth,  224  pages,  price  65  cents). 

The  above  named  texts  may  be  had  from  The  American 
Book  Company,  N  Y.  Morang  Educational  Company, 
Toronto.  , 


Some  excellent  courses  in  music  have  been  published 
during  the  fall  months  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Eleanor  Smith  graded  Music 
Course,  consisting  of  four  books  attractively  printed  and 
bound  in  red  cloth.  The  music  of  this  course  is  culled 
from  all  the  sources  which  yield  beautiful  songs  for  child- 
ren, including  folk  songs  of  many  nations  and  selections 
from  the  works  of  eminent  American  and  foreign  com- 
posers. The  poetry  which  serves  as  song  texts  gives  evi- 
dence of  careful  choosing  and  grading.  The  first  steps  are 
taken  by  means  of  short  melodies,  which,  though  simple, 
are  not  lacking  in  vitality  or  charm.  Words  and  music  are 
such  as  correlate  with  the  general  work  of  the  school, 
thereby  adding  interest  and  variety  to  other  studies.  (Book 
One,  1 12  pages,  price  25  cents ;  Book  Two,  145  pages,  price 
30  cents;  Book  Three,  192  pages,  price  40  cents;  Book  Four, 
255  pages,  price  50  cents. 
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There  is  a  pretty  constant  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tions, What  can  be  done  to  make  our  course  of 
instruction  meet  the  requirements  of  those  pupils 
who  expect  to  gain  their  livelihood  outside  of  the 
so-called  professions?  and  What  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  defective  education  of  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  schofjl  early  ?  In  answer 
to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools 
are  gradually  being  made  more  "  practical,"  even 
if  the  changes  are  not  radical.  To  meet  the  secoiul 
case,  evening  and  vacation  sch(x>ls  should  be 
established.  There  is  no  need  that  a  schoolhouse 
should  be  closed  for  four-fifths  of  every  week,  or 


for  nearly  three  whole  months  during  the  year. 
Why  not  make  the  schoolroom  the  centre  of  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  community,  with  library,  courses 
of  instniction  and  means  of  improvement  for  old 
and  young?    Why  not? 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  of 
London,  the  Review  has  received  a  statement  of 
the  Rhodes  scliolarships  for  the  academic  year  of 
iyo7-o8.  During  that  period  there  were  in  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  under  the  Rhodes  bequest  sixty- 
six  scholars  from  the  Empire,  eleven  from  Ger- 
many, and  seventy-nine  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  eleven  men  whose 
scholarships  had  expired,  but  who  continued  to 
reside  in  the  university.  With  the  completion  of 
their  course  during  the  past  summer  and  the 
entry  of  seventy-eight  new  scholars  in  October, 
the  total  number  now  in  attendance  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  the  highest  yet  attained.  Among 
the  scholars  gaining  distinction  or  receiving 
appointments  during  the  term  1907-08  were  Chester 
B.  Martin,  New  llrunswick;  L.  Brehaut  and  W.  E. 
Cameron,  P.  E.  Island;  R.  E.  Bates  and  A.  Moxon, 
Nova  Scotia. 


The  Review  during  the  past  month  has  received 
many  letters  —  like  the  following — from  its  sub- 
scribers, expressive  of  good  wishes  and  appreciation 
of  the  help  this  journal  has  afforded  them  during 
the  year.  For  the  kindly  spirit  that  prompts  such 
good  words  we  are  very  grateful : 

■'  I  find  the  pages  of  the  Review  very  instructive 
and  interesting,  and  am  desirous  of  continuing  my 
subscription.  .\s  a  reader  of  the  Review,  and 
sharing  its  good  works,  I  greatly  appreciate  its 
kind  Ciiristnias  and  New  Year's  greetings  to  its 
subscribers,  and  in  turn  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
wishes  to  its  workers  that  they  may  continue 
through  the  New  Year  with  even  greater  success 
than  in  the  past."  F.  A.  Houruian. 

Carleton  Co.,  N.  B. 
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The  Review  Prize  Competition. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Review  for  the  two 
best  stories  on  the  picture  in  the  December  number 
have  been  won  by  Anna  C'reighton,  Middle  Mus- 
quodoboit,  Hahfax  County  (first),  and  Isabel 
Proudfoot,  Hopewell,  I'ictou  County  (second). 
The  most  finished  composition  was  sent  in  by 
Margaret  R.  MacPhee,  of  the  Marble  Mountain, 
C.  B.,  school,  but  it  is  not  a  story.  Over  seventy 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces 
competed,  and  many  of  the  stories  are  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  especially  those  of  the  Bridgewater, 
N.  S.,  schools,  two  from  which  were  close  com- 
petitors for  the  second  prize;  the  Covered  Bridge, 
York  County,  N.  B.,  school ;  St.  Ann's  school.  Glace 
Bay,  C.  B. ;  the  Church  Street,  King's  County,  N. 
S.,  school;  the  Florenceville,  Carleton  County,  N. 
B.,  school;  the  Bedford,  Halifax  County,  N.  S., 
school.  The  prize  stories  will  be  published  in  the 
February  Review. 


School  Closings. 

The  many  reports  in  the  local  press  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  school  closing  enter- 
tainments at  the  Christmas  season  make  us  wish 
that  we  could  transfer  these  records  to  the  Review. 
To  do  so  would  need  many  more  pages  than  this 
number  is  made  up  of.  But  it  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  note  the  good  spirit  that  prevailed  in  these 
closing  exercises  of  the  year,  the  happy  results  of 
bringing  parents,  teachers  and  pupils  together  in 
such  pleasant  reunions,  and  the  many  tokens  of 
good-will  and  esteem  by  which  pupils  remembered 
their  teachers.  It  is  worth  all  the  trouble  involved 
in  the  getting  up  of  these  entertainments  to  have 
them  mark  such  a  happy  close  of  the  year's  work, 
and  it  encourages  teachers  to  triumph  over  the 
many  petty  obstacles  of  the  work  of  the  coming 
year. 


piness,  were  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step. 
In  every  school  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  there 
are  no  doubt  children  whose  health,  comfort  and 
progress  would  be  largely  improved  by  medical 
care  and  inspection.  The  city  of  Halifax  is  far 
ahead  of  any  city  east  of  Montreal  in  the  attention 
it  pays  to  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools.  Should  not  our  school  authorities  in  other 
cities  and  communities  wake  up  to  the  importance 
of  inedical  inspection?  Many  a  child  blamed  for 
stupidity  or  vicious  tendencies  has  been  found  to 
be  suffering  from  a  disease  which  medical  care  has 
been  able  to  remove,  thus  increasing  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  state. 


The  Health  of  School  Children. 

In  a  recent  examination  of  the  children  of  New 
York  schools,  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  it  is  said, 
were  found  more  or  less  physically  defective. 
Among  the  many  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
pupils  were  various  adenoid  growths,  defective 
sight  and  hearing,  and  bad  teeth.  On  remedying 
these  defects  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in 
their  studies,  and  their  increased  vigour  and  hap- 


Evidence  of  educational  growth  and  expansion  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta  for  the  year  1907  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  new 
school  districts  were  organized  during  the  year, 
an  average  of  two  for  every  week-day.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  number  of  graded  schools  increased  by 
183,  making  a  total  increase  of  339  new  schools 
during  the  year.  A  fine  normal  school  building  at 
Calgary  was  completed  and  opened,  thus  giving  a 
much-needed  opportunity  for  the  province  to  train 
its  own  teachers,  half  of  whom  have  hitherto  been 
supplied  from  outside,  chiefly  from  Eastern  Canada 
and  Britain. 


Rev.  a.  Wylie  Mahon.  of  St.  Andrews, 
N.  B.,  has  published  a  neat  brochure  on  Canadian 
Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,  in  which  he  sketches 
with  evident  taste  and  appreciation  the  contributions 
that  Canada  has  made  to  this  literature.  Though 
five  out  of  the  eight  hymn  writers  selected,  and 
whose  photographs  are  reproduced,  were  bom  in 
the  British  Isles,  Canada,  which  gave  them  their 
experience  and  inspiration,  is  entitled  to  claim  them 
in  its  roll  of  honour.  The  three  of  Canadian  birth 
are  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Murray,  editor  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Witness;  the  late  Dr.  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  the 
famous  Micmac  missionary ;  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 
George  Scott,  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Mahon's  taste  and 
discernment  are  apparent  on  every  page  of  this 
beautiful  souvenir  booklet.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  one  interested  in  this  subject,  which  appeals 
to  so  many  people.  The  beautiful  pamphlet  was 
printed  at  the  Globe  oflSce,  and  is  for  sale  by  E.  G. 
Nelson  &  Co.,  St.  John. 
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The  Windsor  Educational  Institutions. 

Windsor,  N.  S.,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  river,  is  the  home  of  two  well  known 
institutions  of  learning — King's  College,  with  its 
collegiate  school ;  and  Edgehill,  the  Church  School 
for  Girls.  King's  College,  the  oldest  university  in 
Canada,  was  founded  as  an  academy  in  1788. 
Many  eminent  men  have  been  educated  within  its 
walls,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton,  that  genial  author  and  pro- 
found thinker.  On  the  roll  of  her  celebrated 
graduates  are  found  such  names  as  Sir  John  Inglis 
of  Lucknow  fame.  Chief  Justice  Cochran,  of 
Gibraltar,  Bishop  John  Inglis,  Judge  R.  J.  I'niacke, 
Sir  Edward  Cunard.  and  many  others  who  have 
passed  to  their  rest,  but  have  left  names  which 
adorn  the  history  of  England's  Colonial  Empire. 

These  were  in  the  palmy  days  of  King's  College. 
Let  us  hope  there  is  to  be  a  return  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  early  years.  There  are  signs  of  renaissance. 
Its  students  are  as  loyal  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 
and  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  their  numbers ;  the  prestige  of  its 
earlier  years ;  the  treasures  of  its  museum  and  its 
fine  library,  containing  rare  books  and  manuscripts ; 
the  influence  of  the  few  scholarly  men  who  have 
stood  by  it  in  hours  of  adversity ;  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  in  several  departments, — all  point  to  an 
awakening  that  will  abide. 

There  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  interest  in 
its  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  recent  years.  Its  dilapidated  rooms  and  build- 
ings, amid  stately  trees  and  historic  scenes,  are  a 
blot  on  its  past.  The  business  methods  employed 
for  its  maintenance  are  not  those  that  commend 
them  to  capable  business  men.  But  the  financial 
straits  of  the  college,  it  is  hoped  by  its  friends, 
have  seen  the  lowest  ebb,  and  a  revival  in  interest 
and  influence  is  beginning.  The  presidency  of  Dr. 
C.  J.  Boulden  has  been  marked  with  much  vigour 
and  executive  ability,  and  though  he  is  at  present 
suffering  from  ill-health,  his  complete  restoration 
is  looked  for.  The  faculty  and  students  are  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
governing  body. 

The  Edgehill  building  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town  of  \\'indsor  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  is  admirably  situated  for  comfort  and  outlook. 
The  extensive  grounds  give  ample  opportunity  for 
exercise   and    sports.       The   lady   principal.     Miss 


Gena  Smith,  and  staff,  composed  of  teachers  from 
luigland,  are  of  superior  qualifications.  The 
school  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  both  for 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  for  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  personal  attention 
of  an  accomi)Iished  staff  of  teachers,  comfortable 
and  air\-  rooms,  and  due  regard  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  pupils. 


Supervisor  McKay. 

It  is  a  familiar  face  that  is  presented  in  the 
Remkw  Sujiijlement  for  this  month — the  portrait 
of  Alexander  McKay,  the  well-known  Supervisor 
of  the  Halifax  schools.  I-'or  fifty  years  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay has  been  connected  with  educational  work  in 
Xova  Scotia,  a  part  of  which  he  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
has  been  supervisor  of  schools  in  Halifax,  a  post 
which  he  has  filled  with  distinguished  ability  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  His 
activities  have  not  been  confined  to  the  schools 
whose  interests  have  been  his  greatest  care,  and 
whose  advancement  and  improvement  he  has 
laboured  for  continually  with  a  zeal  and  ambition 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  His  busy  life  has 
been  a  round  of  duties,  in  which  not  only  educa- 
tional hut  every  kind  of  philanthropic  work  has 
found  in  him  a  helper  and  an  advocate,  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  any  worthy  movement  his  active 
support,  and  to  help  it  forward  with  unstinted  and 
unselfish  effort. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  important 
institution  which  has  not  felt  his  stimulating  influ- 
ence. He  has  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
Dalhousie  College,  where  for  many  years  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  education.  He  was  one  of  the 
tV>un(lers  and  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Victoria 
.Academy  of  .Art  and  Design,  which  has  been  a  great 
stimulus  to  art  education  in  Halifax.  He  is  one 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Halifax  Ladies' 
College ;  and  as  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Nova  .Scotia  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  his  influence  in  that  body  has  been 
effective  and  far-reaching. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  scholars,  teach- 
ers, citizens  and  board  of  school  commissioners  of 
Halifax  presented  to  Supervisor  McKay  a  series 
of  addresses  and  many  valuable  testimonials  on  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  educational  work  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
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services  as  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  that  city. 
All  classes  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
affectionate  esteem  for  the  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  so  unselfishly  to  duty.  May  his  influence 
continue  to  be  exerted  for  years  to  come  is  the 
wish  of  those  who  know  the  worth  of  the  man  and 
the  enduring  character  of  his  work. 

Supervisor  McKay's  addresses  and  writings  on 
education  impress  one  with  the  solidity  of  his  views 
and  his  firm  grasp  of  the  subject.  In  the  literature 
of  educational  reform  he  is  an  acknowledged 
authority. 


The  Future  of  Latin. 

In  a  lecent  number  of  the  University  Magazine, 
Professor  R.  E.  Macnaghten  claims  that  parents 
should  understand  what  education  is  best  fitted  for 
their  children,  although  he  thinks  the  average 
parent  is  inclined  to  belittle  what  does  not  lead  to 
obvious  and  immediate  results.  He  thinks  that  the 
question  which  the  average  parent  is  asking  with 
increasing  insistence,  "  Will  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
be  in  any  way  useful  to  my  children  in  their  adult 
life?"  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  and  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  answer.  The  article  is  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  believes  in  the  practical 
utility  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  general  instruction, 
without  any  bearing  on  its  development  of  the 
"  ripe  scholar."  It  will  repay  careful  reading,  and 
we  regret  that  we  can  only  give  space  to  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  points  put 
forward. 

While  Greek  is  essentially  the  scholar's  language, 
Professor  Macnaghten  claims  that  Latin  "  stands 
on  a  different  basis.  In  the  first  place,  it  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  Greek,  in  the  fact  that  even  the 
slightest  and  briefest  study  of  the  language  is  of 
real  practical  value.  To  have  stumbled  wearily 
through  a  few  pages  of  Xenophon  or  Herodotus  is 
nearly  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  To  have  given,  how- 
ever grudgingly,  the  same  number  of  hours  to 
Caesar  is  to  have  laid,  even  though  unconsciously, 
the  foundation  for  a  better  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  English  language." 

It  may  be  open  to  question  how  much  benefit  the 
average  student  would  derive  from  giving  his  hours 
"grudgingly"  to  any  subject  that  does  not  arouse  his 
interest.  This  lack  of  interest  in  Latin  among 
beginners  is  largely  due  to  the  waste  of  time,  in 
too  many  schools,  of  studying  dry  grammatical 
rules,    with    results,    Professor  :\Iacnaghten  thinks, 


'■  wholly  inadequate  to  the  time  expended."  He 
would  revert  to  the  method  of  double-translation, 
with  little  grammar,  as  laid  down  by  Roger 
Ascham  in  his  celebrated  "  Schole-master,"  and 
which  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others  of  his 
pupils  "  a  perfite  understanding  in  both  the 
tonges." 

Professor  Macnaghten  thinks  that  it  is  the  aid 
that  Latin  gives  to  the  study  of  English  that  con- 
stitutes its  paramount  claim.  Its  value  as  a  mental 
discipline  is  great;  and  if  freed  from  the  danger 
of  pedantry  in  its  teaching,  he  predicts  with  con- 
fidence "  a  future  of  increasing  usefulness  to  Latin 
as  a  factor  in  all  but  the  most  elementary  educa- 
tion." 


Culture    the    Product    Only    of    Efficient 
Teaching. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  notice  in  the  December  Review 
that  Mr.  Shaw  has  very  little  to  say  about  his  new 
definition  of  culture,  but  brings  forward  a  long 
array  of  quotations,  mainly  directed  against  the 
teaching  of  classics.  He  begins  with  President 
Eliot.  Twq  years  ago  President  Eliot  said :  "  I 
am  in  favour  of  requiring  every  high  school  pupil 
to  study  Latin  for  two  years  at  least."  (The  italics 
are  President  Eliot's,  not  mine). 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  just  now  to  reply  to 
all  those  interesting  little  pieces  from  Mr.  Shaw's 
.»_rap-book.  So  far  as  the  present  argument  is 
concerned,  they  do  nothing  more  than  exhibit  his 
prejudice  against  certain  ideals  in  education  with 
which  he  is  apparently  not  in  sympathy.  Neither 
do  I  intend  to  reply  to  his  personal  remarks  touch- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  my  education.  That  point  is 
not  under  discussion  either.  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing was  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  strange  defini- 
tion of  culture  which  he  put  forward  in  the  October 
Review.  The  definition  was  as  follows :  "  Culture 
is  a  product  only  of  efficient  teaching,  whatever  the 
subject  matter  may  be."  (The  italics  are  mine 
this  time).  The  meaning  of  the  word  "efficient" 
is  important,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  abandon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  given  in  the  standard  diction- 
aries in  order  to  accommodate  its  meaning  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  "  point  of  view."  You  can  teach  what  does 
not  conduce  to  culture  at  all  just  as  efficiently  as 
\ou  can  teach  what  does  conduce  to  culture.  In 
some  countries  the  Koran  is  efficiently  taught.     In 
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other  countries  the  New  Testament  is  efficiently 
taught.  Will  the  subject  matter  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  result? 

It  was  amusing  to  read  that  I  ain  charged  with 
'■  confusing  expcrtness  with  education."  That  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  confusion  which  i\Ir.  Shaw  is 
trying  to  create ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  fear  of  his  succeeding  in  the  attempt  to  any 
alarming  extent. 

A  Farmer's  Son. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature. — IV. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

He  is   the  poet  of   the   dawn,   who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  song. 

— Longjellow 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  King 
Alfred's  time,  that  is  to  say  from  the  9th  century 
to  the  14th,  there  is  no  really  great  work  in 
English  literature.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
religious  poetry  written,  and  also  a  number  of 
stories  toid  in  verse,  but  none  that  would  interest 
you.  The  stories  are  rather  dull,  and  the  English 
in  which  they  are  written  is  hard  to  read.  Nearly 
all  the  prose  of  this  time  was  in  Latin,  and  with 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  the  fourteenth  century  brought  us  Chaucer, 
the  first  great  English  poet.  He  is  the  father  of 
English  poetry.  Tennyson  calls  him  "the  morn- 
ing star  of  song,"  and  '"the  first  warbler."  .\nd 
we  have  never  had  a  p<jet  who  was  a  better  teller 
of  stories.  As  he  is  so  great  and  so  famous  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  his  life,  as  well 
as  his  writings. 

His  life  was  an  eventful  one,  and  must  have 
been  very  interesting.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  some  of  the  greatest  people  in  England,  and 
because  his  life  is  connected  with  theirs  and  be- 
cause he  was  employed  for  years  in  the  service  of 
the  court,  we  know  more  about  the  events  of  his 
life  than  if  he  had  been  only  a  private  gentleman. 

Chaucer  was  born  in  London,  about  the  year 
1340,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  His  father, 
John  Chaucer,  had  been  in  attendance  on  that  king 
before  Geoffrey  was  bom,  and  when  the  boy  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen  he  began  to  serve  as  a  page 
in  the  household  of  the  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  king's  third  son.     This  was  a  very 


common  way  for  boys  of  good  birth  and  good 
education  to  be  trained.  They  were  received  into 
some  noble  family,  where  they  learned  all  the 
accomplishments  of  both  outdoor  and  indoor  life. 
They  were  taught  to  ride,  to  use  arms,  to  make 
themselves  useful  and  entertaining  by  waiting  on 
their  superiors,  reading  aloud  or  singing,  and.  to 
show  courtesy  to  everybody. 

In  1359  Chaucer  became  a  soldier,  and  went 
with  the  army  of  Edward  HI,  when  the  king  in- 
vaded France.  Chaucer  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  kept  in  France  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  the 
king  paid  ii6  to  ransom  him,  and  he  came  back  to 
England.  Sixteen  pounds  does  not  seem  a  very 
large  sum  to  pay  for  a  man's  ransom,  but  you 
must  remember  that  it  was  worth  then  about 
seven  or  eight  times  what  it  would  be  now,  that  is, 
roughly  speaking,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
dollars. 

After  this  Chaucer  married  a  lady  named 
Phili ;)pa,  who,  as  many  people  believe,  was  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  I'hilippa,  who  gave  her  a  pension 
after  she  was  married.  .\nd  Chaucer  himself  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  king.  In  1368,  Prince 
Lionel  died,  and  Chaucer  then  entered  the  service 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  the  king's 
fourth  son,  who  was  always  his  kind  and  faithful 
friend.  It  is  thojght  that  the  poet  wrote  one  of 
his  early  poems  to  celebrate  the  wedding  festivities, 
when  this  great  prince  married  a  lady  named 
Ijlanche.  .\nd  it  is  certain  that  when  this  lady 
died,  in  t'ae  time  of  the  great  pestilence  of  1369, 
Chaucer  lamented  her  death  and  praised  her 
beauty  and  goodness  in  a  beautiful' poem  called 
"The  Death  of  Blanche  the  Duchess." 

Chaucer  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  sense 
and  wis^lom,  and  very  trustworthy,  for  the  king 
sent  him  abroatl  several  times  on  important  busi- 
ness to  foreign  courts.  The  first  of  these  missions 
was  in  1372,  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  He 
visited  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  was  gone 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  great  Italian  poet, 
Petrarch,  was  living  then,  and  some  think  that  he 
and  the  Eng'ish  poet  must  have  met,  but  no  one 
really  knows  that  they  did.  P.ut  Italy  was  a  land 
of  literature  and  art,  and  Chaucer's  poetry  written 
after  this  time  shows  that  he  learned'  a  great 
deal  from  his  visit  there.  The  greatest  Italian  of 
all,  the  poet  Dante,  had  died  before  Chaucer  was 
born  :  but  besides  Petrarch,  there  was  still  living 
Boccaccio,  who  wrote    stories    in    beautiful    prose. 
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which  Chaucer  studied  carefully.  Indeed,  he 
borrowed  some  of  them  for  his  "Canterbury 
Tales." 

King  Edward  was  certainly  satisfied  with  the 
way  Chaucer  did  his  commissions,  for  very  soon 
after  the  latter  returned  to  England,  we  find  that 
the  king's  butler  was  ordered  to  send  him  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily.  A  few  months  after,  he  was  given 
a  very  important  post,  comptroller  of  the  customs 
of  the  Port  of  London.  After  this,  the  king  and 
John  of  Gaunt  continued  to  hold  him  in  high 
favour.  He  held  other  important  offices  that 
brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  he  was 
again  and  again  sent  abroad  on  the  king's  errands. 
He  made  two  other  journeys  to  Italy,  one  to 
France  and  one  to  Flanders. 

In  1377  King  Edward  III  died.  His  oldest  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  had  died  before  him,  and  so  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard  II,  who 
was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  king's  uncles 
governed  for  him,  and  as  John  of  Gaunt  was  the 
most  powerful  of  them,  Chaucer's  good  fortune 
was  unchanged,  or  changed  only  for  the  better. 
In  1386  he  was  elected  to  go  to  the  parliament  at 
Westminster  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well  with  him.  But  now  he 
was  to  know  misfortunes  and  sorrow.  John  of 
Gaunt  went  to  Spain,  and  while  he  was  gone,  his 
brother,  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  took  away  all  power 
from  the  king.  Chaucer  was  dismissed  from  his 
offices  and  from  being  a  rich  man  he  became  very 
poor.     In  the  next  year  his  wife  died. 

But  in  two  years'  time.  King  Richard  took  the 
power  into  his  own  hands.  John  of  Gaunt  came 
back  from  Spain,  and  immediately  Chaucer  was 
remembered,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king's 
works  at  Westminster  with  a  good  salary.  He 
deserved  this,  for  he  had  been  faithful  and  honour- 
able, and  had  stood  up  bravely  for  his  friend  John 
of  Gaunt  when  the  latter's  enemies  were  too 
strong  for  him.  But  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
as  prosperous  as  before,  for  when  Henry  IV  came 
to  the  throne,  Chaucer  sent  him  a  poem  called  "A 
Complaint  to  his  Purse,"  telling  of  his  poverty. 
Henry  IV  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was 
now  dead,  and  he  must  have  remembered  his 
father's  love  for  Chaucer,  for  in  only  four  days  he 
ordered  that  the  poet's  pension  should  be  doubled, 
so  we  hope  that  Chaucer  did  not  suffer  from  want 
of  money  in  his  last  years. 


He  died  in  his  house  at  Westminster,  on  October 
25th,  1400.  He  was  only  sixty,  but  in  those  times, 
that  was  considered  very  old.  We  know  hardly 
anything  about  his  family;  only  that  he  had  a 
"little  son  Lewis"  for  whom  he  wrote  a  lesson 
book,  and  who  probably  died  young. 

We  have  said  little  about  Chaucer's  poetry,  but 
through  all  these  years  of  busy  life,  he  had  been 
writing.  His  greatest  work  is  "The  Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  most  of  these  were  written  at  the  time 
when  he  was  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  thit  his  misfortunes  did  not  make  him 
lose  heart  and  interest  in  his  work.  The  "Tales" 
will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  lesson,  and  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  do  well  to  learn  by  heart  Long- 
fellow's Sonnet  on  Chaucer,  from  which  the  lines 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  have  been  taken. 


The  Ideal  Teacher. 

I  have  said  that  the  ideal  teacher  is  a  lady  born 
and  bred ;  that  she  is  a  cultivated  lady,  and  besides, 
her  culture  has  cost  a  deal  of  time  and  money. 
But  she  is  much  else.  She  has  great  skill  in  the 
management  of  children.  This  means  that  she 
loves  children  and  loves  them  down  deep  in  her 
heart.  She  wins  them  from  the  first.  She  under- 
stands them,  and  they  look  to  her  for  guidance 
and  sympathy,  even  as  they  look  to  their  own 
mothers. 

Parents  seldom  come  to  the  ideal  teacher  to  make 
complaints  or  offer  suggestions.  If  they  do  come, 
it  is  because  of  some  misunderstanding.  The  ideal 
teacher,  who  is  always  a  lady,  disarms  opposition 
at  once,  explains  what  before  was  misunderstood, 
and  sends  her  visitor  home  with  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  again  and  to  come  often.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  ideal  teacher  has  common  sense  in 
abundance.  It  is  the  soil  out  of  which  all  her  other 
good  qualities  grow.  It  governs  all  her  actions,  it 
tempers  all  her  words,  and  it  gives  us  what  we  all 
want. — Robert  C.  Mctcalf. 


A    million    twinkling   sky-lamps    look   down   through    the 

frosty  night : 
A    million    fairy    diamonds    flash    up    from    the    snow    so 

white, 
A  sharp  g^int  of  the  frosted  steel  sounds  'neath  the  foot 

below ; 
And  bare  brown  branches  trail  their  snake-like  shadows 

on  the  snow. 

—Elizabeth  Walling. 
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Where  Birds  Spend  the  Winter. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  Review  where  our  song 
birds  spend  the  winter.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  "  In  the  South."  She  wants  more  parti- 
cular information.  The  manuals  tell  us  the  winter 
range  of  the  birds  that  come  to  us  for  the  summer 
season;  and  the  book  reviewed  in  our  December 
number,  "  The  Birds  of  Maine,"  by  Ora  Willis 
Knight,  is  very  precise  in  its  information  regarding 
the  geographical  areas  visited. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  where  our  birds 
spend  the  winter.  The  vast  hosts  that  make  up  the 
autumnal  exodus,  leaving  our  groves  almost  silent 
for  the  winter,  fly  to  the  Southern  States,  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  even  to  Northern  South 
America.  Birds  dislike  crossing  the  sea,  and  always 
prefer  an  overland  journey,  although  it  may  be 
much  longer.  Thus  the  birds  that  summer  in  Great 
Britain  cross  the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  at  the  narrowest  points,  then  fly  east- 
ward through  Northern  Africa  to  their  destination 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  One  probable  reason  is  the 
opportunity  that  the  land  route  gives  for  frequent 
rest  and  food. 

Then  when  the  first  breath  of  spring  comes  from 
the  northern  latitudes,  they  feel  their  way  back  by 
easy  stages  and  zig-zag  courses  to  their  summer 
homes.  And  this  they  have  done  from  times  im- 
memorial, followed  the  "  fly  lines "  of  their 
ancestors  with  unerring  certainty. 

The  following  idyl  from  the  Norwegian  writer, 
Alexander  Kjelland,  has  truth  as  well  as  fancy. 
Who  will  write  for  us  a  similar  picture  of  our  bird 
migration  to  the  North? 

"  The  banks  of  the  Nile  were  packed  with  birds,  broil- 
ing in  the  glowing  sun.  They  picked  at  their  feathers  and 
smoothed  them,  and  then  flapped  their  wings  to  try  them, 
and  lazily  snatched  one  of  the  worms  or  lizards  swarming 
in  the  swamps.  Food  was  indeed  too  plentiful,  it  was  too 
hot,  too  quiet ;  they  longed  for  cold  rain,  cloudy  weather 
and  a  spanking  breeze.  Innumerable  flocks  of  wild  geese 
swam  about  in  the  pools  between  the  rushes  and  out  to 
the  far-reaching  swamps.  Here  and  there,  rising  above 
the  others,  the  storks  and  the  herons  stood  on  one  leg, 
crouching  and  hanging  their  heads ;  they  felt  bored,  fright- 
fully bored.  All  kinds  of  snipes  and  water-fowls,  lap- 
wings, ruffs,  brent-geese,  water-hens,  quails,  swallows — 
yes,  even  the  common  starling, — all  bored ! 

"  The  ibis  felt  scandalized  by  the  presence  of  that  foreign, 
shabbily-dressed  trash,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  lower 
itself  by  complaining  to  the  ridiculous  flamingoes  which 
otherwise  it  so  utterly  despised.  The  crocodiles  blinked 
their  slimy  pale-green  eyes,  now  and  then  snatching  a  fat 


goose,  that  raised  a  cry  and  a  clatter  which  were  answered 
up  and  down  the  river,  at  last  dying  away  in  the  distance 
— far  away.  And  again  the  stillness  of  the  desert  reigned 
throughout  the  glowing  landscape  and  among  that  host  of 
drowsy  birds,  sitting  and  waiting  for — they  didn't  quite 
know  what  they  were  waiting  for.  Then  a  little  gray  bird 
flew  straight  up  in  the  air,  hung  quiet  there  for  one  moment 
and,  flapping  its  wings  with  great  rapidity,  poured  forth 
a  tiny  bit  of  a  twitter;  then  it  descended  and  hid  itself  in 
the  grass. 

"  All  the  birds  had  raised  their  heads  and  listened.  And 
at  once  there  was  a  jabbering  and  a  gabbling  and  a  great 
bustle  in  every  nook.  Young  foppy  snipes  flew  up  making 
cartwheels  in  the  air,  to  show  what  expert  flyers  they  were. 
But  the  cranes  were  more  sensible ;  they  held  a  general 
meeting  to  consider  the  lark's  proposal  to  break  up.  All 
of  them  had  recognized  the  lark  by  its  notes,  although  it 
had  but  two  or  three,  the  full  power  of  song  not  being  in 
its  throat  yet.  But  while  the  cranes  held  council  a  terrible 
splash  was  heard  and  the  sky  darkened.  The  wild  geese 
were  breaking  up.  Divided  in  huge  flocks  they  began 
circling  in  the  air ;  then,  forming  a  line,  they  started  north- 
ward, and  soon  their  cries  were  lost  in  the  distance.  In 
black  throngs  the  starlings  rose,  the  lapwings  followed,  in 
couples  the  storks  screwed  themselves  up  in  the  air,  high 
up,  and,  becoming  almost  invisible,  they  winged  their  way 
toward  the  North.  The  great  noise  and  uproar,  of  course, 
upset  the  crane's  meeting;  all  the  world  was  bent  on  get- 
ting away,  there  was  no  time  left  for  considering.  Every 
moment  new  flocks  of  birds  passed  over  North  Africa, 
and,  looking  down,  each  with  its  beak  greeted  the  merry, 
blue  Mediterranean.  The  nightingales  tarried  the  longest; 
but  when  the  Danish  birds  started  they,  too,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  went  away.  The  travelling  fever  had  spread 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  swallow  and  the  cuckoos 
went  along;  at  all  events  they  would  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  meantime  they  could  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  do  next.  The  ibis  had  regained  its  com- 
posure, and,  like  an  archbishop,  strutted  with  gravity  along 
the  beach,  the  rosy  flamingoes  making  way  for  His 
Grace,  while  with  a  solemn  air  they  dropped  their  fooHsh 
heads  with  the  broken  bill. 

"  It  grew  quieter  and  hotter  along  the  Nile,  and  the 
crocodiles  had  now  to  be  content  with  nigger-beef,  and, 
on  rare  occasions,  with  that  of  a  tough  English  tourist. 

"  But  day  and  night  the  birds  of  passage  were  on  their 
way  to  the  North.  And  as  a  flock  reached  well-known 
places  and  recognized  their  homes,  they  descended,  crying 
"  goodbye  "  to  those  who  were  bound  for  a  longer  journey. 
.■\nd  so  they  spread  life  and  merriment  throughout  old 
frozen  Europe — in  woods,  on  fields,  around  the  houses  of 
the  people,  far  out  among  the  rushes  and  on  the  big  quiet 
lakes.  In  Italy  they  shimmered  with  clusters  of  tiny  rose- 
buds, up  toward  Southern  France.  The  apple-trees  were 
snowed  over  with  pinky  blossoms,  and  on  the  Parisian 
boulevards  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut-tree  were  about  to 
burst  their  glossy,  tenacious  covers.  The  good  people  of 
Dresden  stood  on  the  "  Briihlsche "  Terrace,  basking  in 
the  sun  and  watching  blocks  of  ice  drifting  down  the  river 
and   nilins   up   before   the   massive   pillars   of   the   bridge. 
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But  farther  north  it  was  cold,  with  patches  of  snow  here 
and  there,  and  a  cutting  wind  from  the  North  Sea.  On 
their  way  the  larks  had  decreased  in  number,  many  of  them 
having  their  homes  on  the  fields  near  Leipzig,  others  on 
the  heath  of  Liineburg.  When  the  remainder  reached 
Slcsvig,  the  Danish  larks  asked  the  Norwegians  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  wait  there  a  while 
and  see  how  the  weather  turned  out.  In  Jutland  the  snow 
still  lay  in  the  ditches  and  on  the  fences,  and  the  northwest 
wind  shook  the  beeches  of  Old  Denmark,  their  rol'.ed-up 
leaves  snugly  wrapped  in  their  brown  covers.  Behind  rocks 
and  under  the  heather  birds  crouched,  a  few  of  them  ven- 
turning  near  the  farm-houses,  where  the  sparrows  kicked 
up  as  if  they  were  masters  there. 

"  AU  agreed  that  they  had  started  too  early,  and  if  they 
had  caught  the  scapegrace  who  had  lured  them  away  from 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  they  would  have  plucked  his 
feathers.  At  last  a  southerly  wind  sprang  up,  the  Nor- 
wegian birds  bade  "  goodbye  "  and  across  the  sea  they  flew. 
When  they  reached  home,  Norway  looked  dreary  enough. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  there  still  was  snow,  and  in  the 
dense  forests  it  lay  a  yard  high.  But  with  the  south  wind 
came  rain,  and  soon  everything  was  changed — not  gradually 
and  peaceably,  but  in  a  trice, — with  snow-slides  crashing, 
and  torrents  roaring,  so  that  the  land  looked  like  a  giant 
washing  himse'f,  the  ice-cold  water  streaming  down  his 
sinewy,  limbs.  Delicate  green  veils  hung  over  the  birches 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  along  the  bays,  the  fjords,  over 
the,  western  plains  facing  the  sea,  the  cloudberry-bogs, 
along  the  ridges,  clefts  and  crevices,  and  the  narrow  valleys 
among  the  mountains.  But  the  mountain  peaks  remained 
snow-covered,  as  if  the  old  rocks  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  raise  their  caps  to  such  a  flighty  madcap  of  a 
summer.  The  sun  shone  with  warmth  and  cheerfulness, 
and  the  wind  coming  from  the  south  was  fraught  with 
more  warmth,  and  at  last  the  cuckoo  arrived,  as  grand 
master  of  ceremonies,  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order ; 
hither  and  thither  he  flew,  then  seated  himself  in  a  snug 
nook  in  the  innermost  deaths  of  the  thicket  and  crowed. 
Spring  has  come ! — at  last  old  Norway  was  complete.  And 
there  she  lay — radiant  and  beautiful  in  the  blue  sea, — so 
lean  and  poor,  so  fresh  and  sound,  smiling  like  a  clean- 
washed  child. 

"In  the  havens  along  the  coast  were  life  and  bustle, 
and  the  white  sails  glided  out  from  among  the  rocks  and 
made  their  way  across  the  sea.  The  snow-shoes  were  stuck 
up  under  the  rafters  in  the  ceiling,  the  fur-coats  well 
powdered  with  camphor  and  hung  away;  and,  just  like  the 
bear  when  he  comes  out  of  his  lair  and  shakes  his  shaggy- 
coat,  so  the  people  shook  their  heavy  limbs,  spat  in  their 
hands  and  started  their  spring  work.  Down  the  river 
went  the  rafts,  paddled  through  the  cold  snow-water,  and 
in  the  broad,  fertile  parts  of  the  country  the  ploughs  were 
cutting  long,  black  furrows ;  up  north  the  people  were  busy 
with  the  salted  cod,  spread  out  upon  the  bare  mountains; 
on  the  western  plains  near  the  sea  came  wagon-loads  of 
seaweed. to  be  strewn  on  the  fields,  while  on  a  hill  stood  a 
'ittle  blear-eyed  man  looking  after  a  fallow  horse." 


Nature  Study  for  Winter. 

The  following  suggestive  questions  on  ice,  from 
the  I'hiladelphia  Teacher,  are  suitable  for  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  work.  Others  suitable  to  the  locality 
of  tb.e  fchcol  may  be  framed  by  teachers: 

1.  When  winter  comes,  what  happens  to  small  lakes 
and  streams? 

2.  Where  have  you  noticed  ice  forming  near  yotir 
home. 

3.  How  cold  must  it  be  for  ice  to  form?  Where  do 
)'ou  read  this  number?     Show  it  to  me. 

4.  How  do  the  sun's  rays  strike  our  part  of  the  earth 
at  this  time  of  year?  What  season  will  it  be  when  the 
sun  shines  nearly  vertically  upon  our  zone? 

5.  At  this  season,  what  do  boys  and  girls  do  on  the 
ice? 

6.  You  travel  on  ice  on  skates.  Is  there  any  other 
way  of  traveling  from  place  to  place  on  ice? 

7.  Tell  all  you  know  about  ice  boats. 

8.  Of  what  use  is  ice  during  hot  weather? 

9.  Where  do  we  get  this  ice?  If  there  is  not  enough 
natural  ice,  what  c'o  men  do  to  get  enough  to  last? 

10.  Tell  where  ice  is  stored  so  that  it  will  keep  for 
summer  ? 

The  following,  with  other  verses  in  this  number 
of  the  Review,  may  be  used  for  a  memory  gem:  . 
The  ice  is  strong  upon  the  creek ; 
The  wind  has  roses  for  the  cheek; 
The  snow  is  knee-deep  all  around; 
The  earth  with  clear  blue  sky  is  crowned. 

— F.  D.  Sherman. 

Questions   on   the   weather   for  use  in  third    or 

fourth  grade  classes : 

1.  Give  the  name  of  to-day.  What  number  is  it  0%  the 
month  ?     Write  the  full  date  on  the  board. 

2.  What  is  to-day's  temperature?  Read  that  number 
from  the  thermometer. 

T,.  Was  there  frost  this  morning?  Snow?  Rain? 
Did  you  see  it?  Can  you  see  it.  now  when  you  look  out 
of  the  window? 

4.  Were  there  any  clouds  to  be  seen  this  morning  when 
you  came  to  school? 

5.  Tell  all  you  saw  in  the  sky. 

6.  Was  it  windy  when  you  were  walking? 

7.  From  what  direction   did  the  wind  blow? 

8.  How  could  you  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind? 

9.  What  time  could  we  first  see  the  sun  (in  Sydney, 
llalifa.x,  St.  John)  to-day?  Then,  at  what  time  did  "the 
sun  rise  "  to-day? 

10.  In  what  part  of  the  sky  was  it?  In  what  direction 
from  us  does  the  sun  always  rise?     Etc.,  etc. 

For  memory  work : 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
-And   dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In    summer,  quite  the   other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 
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I  have  lo  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  stiil  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  on  the  street. 

— Robert  Louis  Stnvnson. 

The  following  for  second  grade  may  make  up  a 
lesson  for  a  windy  day : 

1.  What   time  did  you  start   for  school  this  morning? 

2.  Was  it  earlier  or  later  than  you  started  yesterday? 

3.  How  many  of  you  children  came  to  school  very 
quickly  to-day?     Why? 

4.  How  many  of  you  found  it  hard  to  walk  to  school 
this  morning?  Why?  What  did  you  do  to  overcome  the 
wind? 

5.  Where  did  those  people  feel  tlie  wind  if  it  helped 
you? 

6.  Where  did  it  strike  you  when  it  kept  you  back. 

7.  What  must  we  do  when  we  go  out  on  a  windy  day? 

8.  What  other  things  does  the  wind  help  besides  boys 
and  ^irls? 

Use  the  following  as -a  memory  exercise: 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  l;irds  about  the  sky  ; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass. 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O  Wine',  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  Wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 

But  always  you  yourself,  you  hid. 

I  felt  you  push.  I  luard  you  call, 

I  could  not  sec  yourself  at  all — 
O  Wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  Wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 


Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 

Extracts  from  a  Piaper  by  Mrs.  Ada  L.   Powers, 
Lunenburg,  N.  S.  , 

Every  public  school  teacher  is  legally  obliged  to 
teach  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  but  no 
law  can  make  the  subject  effective,  unless  the 
teacher  puts  into  it  the  force  of  his  own  interested 
,  personality. 

To  do  this,  he  must  be  kept  supplied  with  up-to- 
date  material,  showing  what  to  teach  and  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject.  Teachers  and 
pupils  weary  of  using  the  same  text-books,  excel- 
lent as  they  may  be,  year  after  year,  and  pupils  are 
apt  to  conclude,  after  a  while,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  learned  on  the  subject  than  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  covers  of  the  Health  Reader. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  professors 
and  medical  men  in  Germany,  England,  United 
States  and  elsewhere  have  been  carrying  on  exact 
methods  of  experimental  research  and  observation,, 
and  as  a  result  have  discovered  and  taught  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  food,  not  a  stimulant  that  adds  to 
strength,  but  a  narcotic  poison  to  human  health,  life 
and  efficiency.  By  the  same  methods,  Professor 
Pasteur,  of  France,  discovered  that  alcohol,  instead 
of  being,  as  was  supposed,  a  good  creature  of  God, 
self-generated  in  fruit  juices  and  grain  solutions, 
is  the  product  of  man's  manipulation  of  the  laws  of 
decay,  whereby  he  changes  a  food  to  a  poison. 


First  grade  work  for  winter: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  month? 

2.  What  do  we  call  the  first  day  of  this  month? 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  this  "New  Year?" 

4.  Write  that  number  on  the  board. 

5.  Name  the  winter  months  of  every  year. 

6.  Tell  some   things  winter  brings  us. 

7.  Tell  mc  some  reasons  that  make  you  like  winter. 

8.  Do  you  like  the  ice  and  snow? 

9.  Tell   some  bad   things   ice  and   snow   may  do   to  us, 
so  we  must  be  careful. 

10.  Tell   some   very  good   things   the   ice  and   snow   do 
for  us. 

Use  this  with  other  suitable  verses  in  this  number 
for  memory  gems : 

January,  bleak  and  drear, 
First  arrival  of  the  year. 
Named  for  Janus — Janus  who, 
Fable  says,  has  faces  two. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  meets  this  year 
at  Charlottetown.  and  a  large  attendance  is  looked 
for  in  that  favoured  spot. 


The  Uureau  of  Scientific  Temperance  Investiga- 
tion furnishes  the  material  from  which  all  indorsed 
text-books  in  temperance  physiology  have  drawn  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  authors  and  publishers 
have  always  been  accorded  every  assistance  in  deter- 
mining just  what  enjoys  the  position  of  demon- 
strated truth.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
statements :  "  Alcohol  is  a  constituent  of  all  feriuent- 
ed  and  distilled  beverages ;  alcohol  is  a  poison ; 
alcohol  does  not  nourish  the  body,  it  is  not  a  food : 
alcohol  is  injurious  in  small  as  well  as  in  large 
quantities ;  the  most  moderate  beverage  use  of 
alcohol  is  unsafe,  because  it  has  the  power  even  in 
small  quantities  to  create  an  uncontrollable  and 
destructive  appetite  for  more ;  alcohol  decreases( 
muscular  efficiency;  alcohol  disturbs  the  functions 
of  the  nerves;  all  tobacco  contains  nicotine;  nicotine 
is  a  poison." 

How  many  of  these  statements  may  an  author 
make  with  full  assurance  that  his  position  is  un- 
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assailable?  The  Bureau  of  Scientific  Temperance 
Investigation  is  able  to  put  into  his  hand  within  one 
week  every  published  statement  on  any  of  the  above 
topics  by  any  man  of  standing  among  scientists. 

How  are  these  truths  placed  within  reach  of  the 
teacher?  Through  the  publication  of  the  School 
Physiology  Journal  and  the  other  leaflets  that  pre- 
sent the  latest  facts  in  a  popular  form. 

*  *  *  ^  =ii  :;: 

The  law  requires  that  oral  lessons  be  given  in  the 
primary  grades,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  book  pre- 
scribed that  the  teacher  can  use  in  preparing  these 
lessons.  It  is  like  asking  them  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw.  One  honest  teacher  said :  "  How  can  I 
spend  so  much  time  in  teaching  the  eflfects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  when  I  can  tell  all  I  know 
about  them  in  two  or  three  sentences  ?  "  The 
"  Oral  Lesson  Book  on  Hygiene "  for  primary 
teachers  contains  outlines  of  oral  lessons  for  three 
years,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  jjurpose. 
We  would  like  to  urge  its  adoption  by  our  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  importance  of  teaching  this  subject  faithfully 
in  the  first  school  years  cannot  be  overestimated 
when  we  consider  how  many  pupils  leave  school  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  T  have  not  the  figures  for 
Nova  Scotia,  but  in  the  L'nited  .States  the  ])crccnt- 
age  of  ])upils  in  the  schools  drops  from  32  in  the  first 
year  to  8  in  the  fifth,  and  from  that  down  to  6  in 
the  third  year  of  high  school. 

In  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  they  have  a  very 
large  number  of  alcoholic  cases  for  treatment,  Dr. 
Alex.  Lambert  says  that  in  a  special  inquiry  made 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  out  of  25y  cases  about  7 
per  ccMit.  began  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  before 
the\'  were  twelve  years  of  age;  23  per  cent,  before 
they  were  sixteen ;  and  68  per  cent,  before  they  were 
twenty-one.  He  says  that  this  record  showed  that 
the  habit  began  much  earlier  than  he  had  supposed. 

Certainly  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  begin  too 
soon  the  formal  teini)erance  instruction  which  will 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the  necessit\- 
for  total  abstinence.  Neglect  of  scientific  temper- 
ance education  in  the  first  five  school  vears  means 
further  saloon  majorities.  ISut  when  all  the  child- 
ren are  thoroughly  taught  the  physiological  reasons 
for  not  using  alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  then  total 
abstinence  will  become  a  decided  ])rinciple  of  their 
lives,  and  when  they  come  to  the  ])allot-box  thev  will 
vote  out  the  saloons. 

Why  is  it    that    we    find    nuich    more  advanced 


temperance  sentiment  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
than  in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion?  One 
reason,  among  others,  is,  that  for  about  twenty 
years  these  provinces  have  had  compulsory  scientific 
temperance  instruction.  But  let  us  not  rest  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  done  or  are  doing,  for  we  can 
do  much  more  effective  work  if  we  use  the  School 
Physiology  Journal,  the  "  Oral  Lesson  Book,"  and 
the  latest  literature  on  the  subjects. 

"  We  glory  in  the  teaching  of  this  country — 
conscientious,  overworked,  underpaid.  They  are 
friends,  first,  last  and  always, — the  friends  of 
the  child,  and  the  allies  of  every  advance  movement 
in  the  field  of  reform,  as  well  as  in  their  own  special 
realm,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  schoolroom  is  anti- 
tobacco,  down  on  swearing,  and  alcohol  pro- 
hibitorv." 


Tiiii  L.\TE  Dr.  J.vmes  Fletcher, 

Entomologist  and  Botanist  of  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 
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Mother  Autumn  Calling  in  the  Flowers. 

[First   and    Second   Prize  Stories. — See   December 
Review,   1908.] 

Sorry, —  Too  Late. 

(Muriel   M.   Mundle,  age   12  years,  Rexton,  N.   B.) 

The  brown  leaves  came  whirling  down,  for  it  was  now 
October. 

Mother  Autumn  drew  her  brown  shawl  around  her  and 
stepped  .orth  to  call  her  children  to  bed.  The  wind  car- 
ried her  message  from  flower  to  flower,  and  every  one 
4cnew  that  autumn  had  come  at  last.  All  enjoyed  the 
thought,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Mother  Autumn,  all, 
■except  one  little  daisy,  who  thought  his  green  coat  and 
white  frill  could  stand  the  cold  a  while  longer. 

He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  not  heeding  the  calls 
■of  "  dear  old  Mother  .-\utunin,"  who  had  seen  many  little 
flowers   disobey  and   die. 

"  Come,  little  (  aisy,"  said  Mr.  Golden-rod,  as  he  stalked 
stiffly  down  the  road.  "  Come,  didn't  you  get  a  mes- 
sage from  Mother  Autumn  bidding  you  come  to  bed  for 
the  winter?"  But  the  daisy  answered  never  a  word,  but 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  and  watched  .Mr.  Cioldcn- 
rod  walk  on  to  join  the  rest.  Presently  Mr.  Buttercup 
came  along  and  said,  "  Friend  Daisy,  are  you  going  to 
stay  here  all  winter?  You  will  freeze  to  death;  come 
■on  with  me.  1  suppose  you  think  your  dandy  frill  will 
protect  you,  but  Mother  Autumn  knows  best."  .\nd  away 
went  Buttercup  to  join  the  others  in  dream-land.  But 
the  daisy  heeded  not  the  cry  of  .\Io:hcr  Autumn,  "  Come. 
children,  come." 

When  the  last  sound  of  her  voice  died  away.  Daisy 
began  to  wish  he  had  obeyed  the  call ;  but  now  it  was 
too  late. 

He  no  longer  had  faith  in  his  beautiful  white  frill  and 
green  coat,  for  the  .rost  was  browning  all  his  beautiful 
petals,  and  his  stalk  was  now  wither'ng.  Oh,  how  cold 
he  was  as  the  wind  swept  over  him,  and  how  he  did  wish 
he  had  obeyed  Mother  Autumn ;  but  now  it  was  too  late. 
Night  is  coming  on,  and,  as  Mother  .-Autumn  said.  Jack 
Frost  is  coming,  too;  and  I  will  be  frozen. 

He  felt  the  cold  frost  on  his  withered  petals,  ''pocr 
disobedient  little  daisy,"  and  as  he  grew  colder  and  colder, 
1-c  thought  of  his  little  brothers  and  friends  safe  in  their 
beds. 

When  morning  came,  out  in  the  road  where  the  child- 
ren play  they  found  the  little  daisy  withered  and  frozen 
and  all  covered  with  frost. 


Putting  the  Flowers  to  Sleep. 

(Anna  Creighton.  age  10  years.  Middle  Musquodoboit, 
N.  S.) 
Good  Mother  Autumn  was  helping  her  children  to  un- 
dress and  get  on  their  winter  gowns.  The  leaves  were 
make  a  great  rustling  and  bustling.  Come,  hurry  my  child- 
ren, said  the  mother,  winter  will  soon  be  here.  I  am  quite 
worn  out,  said  lady's  slipper.  I  have  been  up  and  dancing 
ever  since  Tunc.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pro,  said  jack-in-the 
pulpit,  I  have  talked  and  talked  till  1  am  quite  hoarse.  I 
would  like  to  go  to  sleep,  too,  Mr.  Jack,  said  the  dande- 


lion, I  am  quite  tired  out,  and  I  am  old  and  grey  and  my 
husband  is  quite  bald;  some  of  my  babies  arc  tucked  up 
tight.  The  virgin's  bower  was  getting  rather  lazy,  too. 
The  little  linnaea  shook  her  head  and  shut  one  eye  and 
winked  the  other,  but  said  nothing,  because  she  was  al- 
most asleep  already;  she  was  just  thinking  of  her  sweet 
friend  the  pyrola  and  the  lovely  scent  of  flowers.  A  little 
pyrola  and  her  cousin  the  moneses  were  just  pouring  out 
their  last  sweet  odors  before  closing  their  eyes.  Wake- 
robin  was  by  this  time  ready  to  go  to  sleep  with  the 
•others:  she  began  to  fold  her  leaves  around  her  pretty 
white  head  and  close  her  purple  eye  and  was  soon  off  to 
sleep.  The  iris  waved  her  blue  flag  as  she  sank  to  rest 
alter  bidding  her  friends  good  night.  The  star-flower 
has  long  been  napping  and  is  waiting  to  be  tucked  up 
tight.  Leave  me,  said  the  sulky  touch-me-not,  1  urn  too 
sleepy  to  talk.  I  should  like  to  stay  a  while  longer,  said 
the  ladies'  tresses.  Please  let  me  stay  a  little  while 
longer  said  the  golden-rod  as  she  waved  her  magic  wand, 
I  am  having  such  a  nice  time  talking  to  the  stately  aster. 
And  then  as  the  mother  raised  her  voice  and  spoke  sterner 
a  snow-flake  ell,  and  so  she  quickly  wrapped  them  all  in 
warm  blankets  and  snuglv  tucked  them  in  their  winter 
bed. 

[TIu'  two  writers  have  sent  pretty  little  notes  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  bo(jks  sent,  saying  how 
niucli   tliey  have  enjoyed  reading  them. — Kditok.) 


The  Delineator  has  recently  published  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  defects  in  our  public  schools. 
Of  these,  one  stands  out  glaringly,  and  that  is  the 
low  salaries  ]jaid  to  teachers.  The  Delineator,  in 
its  January  issue,  says : 

We  pay  our  unskilled  street  labourers  something  like  a 
dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day.  We  are  paying 
our  school-teachers  some  less  and  some  a  little  more.  It 
is  the  wages  that  a  dull  brain  and  a  primitive  mind  are 
uonli.  In  return  for  such  wages  we  are  requiring  a  ser- 
vice that  should  be  entrusted  only  to  .-i  mind  and  heart 
enriched  with  all  that  literature  and  art  and  science  can 
contribute  to  a  perfect  culture.  It  should  be  only  such  a 
personality  into  whose  training  we  give  the  future  citizens 
o!  liie  n:'!;ivi.  Cm  we  ge:  personalities  like  that  to  serve 
U-.  in  our  puli'ic  schools?  Not  any  longer  than  they  can 
help  it.  Just  so  soon  as  their  force  of  character  and  intel- 
ligence and  initiative  enable  them  to  reach  a  better-paying 
position,  one  that  will  allow  them  to  buy  books  and  hear 
music  and  have  the  other  good  things  of  life  that  their 
larger  natures  crave,  they  go  after  it. 


The  R[:\ii-:w  is  indebted  to  Principal  Ruggles,  of 
the  ]!ear  River  school.  X.  S.,  for  a  cop_\-  of  a  pretty 
little  book  containing  historic  glimpses  of  pictur- 
es(iue  liear  River,  compiled  by  Miss  Lcnnie  D. 
Wade.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs, 
and  is  ])leasant  reading.  Miss  Wade's  clever 
attempt  at  recording  scenes  and  events  of  the  past 
might  well  be  imitated  by  other  local  historians. 
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Tuberculosis  Among  Teachers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
on  School  Hygiene,  held  last  fall  in  London,  Eng- 
land, have  just  been  published.  One  of  the  papers 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  was  read  by  Professor 
William  Oldright,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Its  title  was,  "  The  School- 
room as  a  Factor  in  Tuberculosis."  Analyzing  the 
figures  he  received  from  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  he  finds  that  teachers  are  subject  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
is  usually  supposed.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from 
consumption  in  everj-  1,000  deaths  he  finds  to  be  as 
follows : 

Of  all  males  engaged  in  all  occupations..     154 

Of  all  male  teachers 184 

Of  all  females  engaged  in   all  occupations    215 
Of  all  female  teachers 256 

The  causes  are  to  be  found  in  foul  air  and  pos- 
sibly chalk  dust.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  It  means 
tiiat  teachers  must  practise  what  they  teach  in  their 
lessons  in  hygiene.  It  means  stricter  attention  to 
ventilation  and  a  greater  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the 
schoolrooms  and  corridors.  It  also  means  that 
teachers  must  consider  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves to  go  out  into  the  open  air  at  recess  and  at 
noon-time.  No  artificial  system  of  ventilation  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  that  will  give  us  air  as  fresh 
as  outdoors.  Are  we  ready  to  heed  the  warning? — 
The  Teacher. 


Proper  Ventilation. 

However  regular  the  ventilation  of  the  class- 
rooms may  be,  it  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
their  thorough  airing  when  the  pupils  have  been 
dismissed.  The  ventilation  which  is  effected  dur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  pupils  amounts,  in  fact, 
only  to  a  constant  dilution  of  the  vitiated  air,  while 
airing  by  the  opening  of  the  windows  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  room  completely  changes  the 
air  of  the  room. 

In  default  of  ventilation,  the  least  that  can  be 
done  to  lessen  to  some  slight  extent  the  evils  of 
the  present  situation  would  be  to  adopt  the  rule 
laid  down  for  the  schools  of  Dresden,  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  each  hour  of  occupation  the  class- 
rooms are  emptied  for  some  minutes  (five  to  ten) 
and  during  this  time  the  windows  are  thrown  wide 
open.  Class  is  then  resumed  with  a  completely 
renewed  atmosphere.  The  teachers  in  the  Dresden 
schools  bear  testimony  to  the  good  results  of  this 
practice.  The  pupils  do  more  work  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  display  much  less  lassitude  than 
formerly. — Quebec  Board  of  Health. 


To  think  truthfully,  to  choose  in  righteousness- 
and  wisdom,  to  appreciate  beauty,  to  feel  nobly,  to 
increase  the  number  and  the  worth  of  one's  relation- 
ships, and  to  aid  in  adjusting  oneself  to  these  re- 
lationships, to  give  self-knowledge,  self-control,, 
self-development  and  self-enrichment,  to  foster 
social  efficiency,  to  promote  reverence  for  all  good- 
ness and  for  God,  to  give  graciousness  without 
weakness,  and  strength  without  severity,  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  make  the 
thinker,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  great  liver,, 
the  great  doer,  and  the  great  man.  These  are  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  good  of  a  college  education. 
— Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 


In  my  language  classes  I  find  it  hard  to  secure 
suitable  text-books  for  lower  grades.  I  am  teach- 
ing first  and  second  grades  this  year,  and  have  pre- 
pared my  language  myself.  I  put  a  short  story  in 
sentence  form  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils  copy  and 
learn  to  read.  At  class  they  talk  about  the  story 
and  tell  anything  they  can  relating  to  it.  Any  new- 
er hard  words  are  put  on  the  blackboard  for  a 
spelling  lesson.  Then  the  children  return  to  their 
seats,  draw  the  object  or  scene  in  the  story,  and 
commit  spelling  words  to  memory.  After  the 
Christmas  and  patriotic  seasons  are  over,  I  write 
■'  Robinson  Crusoe  "  for  them.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  complete  the  story,  but  they  are  interested 
until  the  last. 


The  primary  teacher  placed  on  the  board  a  draw- 
ing intended  to  represent  a  worm,  and  wrote  be- 
neath for  a  reading  lesson :  "  This  is  a  worm ;  do 
not  step  on  it." 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  who  will  read  the  story  for 
us  ?  "  A  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  looked  intently  at 
the  words,  some  little  brows  wrinkled  momentarily 
in  the  struggle,  and  tiny  Mabel's  face  cleared  with 
a  smile  as  her  hand  went  up;  and  then  she  read: 
"  Thith  ith  a  warm  doughnut;  thtep  on  it." 


A  good  exercise  in  composition  is  to  select  a 
simple  subject,  and  have  one  pupil  write  the  subject 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  write  down  one  thought 
on  the  subject  as  an  opening  sentence  for  the  com- 
position. Then  let  another  pupil  go  to  the  board 
and  write  another  sentence.  Have  one  pupil  fol- 
low another  in  this  way  until  the  entire  composition 
is  written. — Selected. 
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I 
The  Health  of  School  Children. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  teacher  to  take  a  poorly 
fed,  poorly  nourished  child  through  any  grade  of 
school  in  the  same  time  that  a  strong,  well-nourish- 
ed child  goes  through,  the  standing  of  each  being 
equal  at  the  beginning,  and  yet  that  is  just  what 
is  expected  of  teachers  by  many  unenlightened 
parents. 

If  parents  expect  teachers  to  crowd  their  child- 
ren on  through  the  grades  when  their  physical  and 
mental  capacity  is  lessened  by  their  own  careless 
habits  regarding  the  laws  of  hygiene,  they  should 
bq  informed  that  it  will  be  at  their  own  expense,  or 
rather  at  the  expense  of  their  child's  health. 

The  latest  methods  of  teaching  make  heavy 
drafts  upon  the  child's  powers  of  observation.  The 
spirit  of  competition  also  enters  largely  into  every 
child,  whether  fostered  by  the  teacher  or  by  others. 
This  also  makes  drafts  upon  his  strength,  especially 
if  he  is  an  ambitious,  nervous  child.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  therefore,  that  the  child  shall 
enter  school  in  a  normal  state  of  health  and  that 
this  condition  shall  be  maintained  by  carefully 
observing  all  the  laws  of  health  in  the  schoolroom 
and  at  home.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers. — Life  and 
Health. 


The  following  are  busy  work  plans  that  have 
been  used  successfully : 

Write  the  names  of  five  objects  that  are  round, 
five  that  are  square,  five  that  are  triangular,  etc. 

Use  hear  and  here  correctly  in  sentences.  Prac- 
tise on  these  until  pupils  use  them  without  difficulty. 
culty. 

Write  ten  sentences  in  which  at  least  one  of  the 
following  words  is  used :  to,  too,  two,  and  practise 
or  writing  these  words  until  pupils  use  them 
correctly. 

Make  new  words  by  prefixing  syllables  to  words 
fclected  by  the  teacher,  for  example,  re  to  such 
words  as  call,  gain,  pay,  etc. — Selected. 


As  to  ciphering,  most  educational  experts  have 
become  convinced  that  the  amount  of  arithmetic 
which  an  educated  person,  who  is  not  some  sort 
of  computer,  needs  to  make  use  of  is  but  small,  and 
that  real  education  should  not  be  delayed  or  im- 
paired for  the  sake  of  acquiring  skill  in  ciphering 
which  will  be  of  little  use  either  to  the  child  or  to 
the  adult. — President  Eliot. 


For  Friday  Afternoons. 

An  interesting  puzzle  does  not  come  amiss  to  end 
the  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  The  answers  to 
the  following,  which  will  be  given  in  the  February 
Review,  are  made  up  of  names  of  parts  of  the 
human  body.  - 

A  most  eccentric  yet  interesting  man  was  Bishop 
Brooks,  of  Brookville ;  although  not  a  large  or 
strong  man,  wherever  he  went,  night  or  day,  he  was 
always  either  accompanied  by  or  carrying — 

1.  Two  playful  animals 

2.  A  number  of  small   an^mals  of  a  less   tame  breed. 

3.  A  member  of  the  deer  family. 

4.  A  number  of  whips  without  handles. 

5.  Some  weapons  of  warfare. 

6.  The  steps  of  a  hotel. 

7.  The  house  of  representatives  when  a  vote  is  tfiken. 

8.  Some  Spanish  grandees  to  wait  upon  him. 

9.  Two  places  of  worship. 

10.  Two  scholars. 

11.  What  Napoleon  wished   to  leave  his  son. 

12.  Two  coverings  of  kettles. 
i.S.  Two   musical    instruments. 

14.  Two   established    measures. 

15.  Two  coverings   for   the  head, 

16.  Several   articles   that  a   carpenter  cannot  do   with- 

out. 

17.  A  couple  of  fish. 

iR.     A  number  of  shell-fish. 

iQ.     Two  lofty  trees. 

20.     Two   kinds   of  flowers. 


A  New  Year's  Game. 

Line  up,  every  boy  and  girl  of  you,  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  each  take  the  name  of  a  month 
in  order,  from  January  to  December.  If  there  are 
not  twelve  of  you.  then  take  the  months'  names  as 
far  as  they  will  go;  and  when  your  leader  stands  up 
in  front  of  you  and  points  her  finger  at  a  child  and 
says,  "  Happy  New  Year,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10!"  The  boy  or  girl  must  answer.  "March, 
March,  March!"  (if  that  is  her  name)  before  the 
"  ten  "  is  said ;  only  you  must  not  laugh.  That  is 
where  the  fun  conies  in,  because  you  know  you  will 
laugh  when  you  try  hard  not  to. 

Try  it,  and  see,  and  remember  if  you  smile,  or 
forget  to  say  the  name  of  your  month  three  times, 
you  must  face  the  line  and  point  your  finger  at  some 
other  month  and  make  her  laugh. — The  January 
Delineator. 
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The  Snow  Fall. 

The  snow  has  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Has  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine,  and  fir,  and  hemlock, 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 

Was  fringed  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new   roofed  with  Carara 

Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow. 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down, 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds 

Like  brown   leaves   whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn  , 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Ufi  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,   "  Father,   who   makes   it  snow  ?  " 

And  I  told  her  of  the  good  All  Father, 
Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky. 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 

When  the  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remember  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  that  cloud-like  snow. 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 

The  scar  of  that  deep  stabbed  woe. 

And  again  to  the  chi'.d  I  whispered, 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all. 
Darling,  the   Merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall." 

Then  with  eyes  that   saw   not,   I   kissed  her. 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

(Sent  by  G.  F.  Crawford,  Riley  Brook,  N.  B.) 


A  Suggestion  for  A  Happy  New  Year. 

Suppose  we  think  little  about  number  one ; 
Suppose  we  all  help  some  one  else  to  have  fun ; 
Suppose  we  ne'er  speak  of  the  faults  of  a  friend ; 
Suppose  we  are  ready  our  own  to  amend ; 
Suppose  we  laugh  with,  and  not  at,  other  folk, 
And  never  hurt  anyone  "just  for  a  joke;" 
Suppose  we  hide  trouble,  and  show  only  cheer — 
'Tis  likely  we'll  have  quite  a  Happy  New  Year! 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Nothing  and  Something. 

It  is  nothing  to  me,  the  beauty  said. 
With  a  careless  toss  of  her  pretty  head; 
The  man  is  weak,  who  can't  refrain 
From  the  cup  you  say  is  fraught  with  pain. 

It  was  something  to  her  in  after  years. 
When  her  eyes  were  drenched  with  burning  tears. 
And  she  watched  in  lonely  grief  and  dread, 
And  startled  to  hear  a  staggering  tread. 

It  is  nothing  to  me,  the  mother  said, 
I  have  no  fear  that  my  boy  will  tread 
The  downward  path  of  sin  and  shame. 
And  crush  my  heart  and  darken  his  name. 

It  was  something  to  her  when  that  only  son 
From  the  path  of  right  was  early  won. 
And  madly  cast  in  the  flowing  bowl 
A  ruined  body  and  a  sin-wrecked  soul. 

It  is  nothing  to  me,  the  merchant  said. 
As  over  his  ledger  he  bent  his  head ; 
I'm  busy  to-day  with  tare  and  tret, 
And  have  no  time  to  fume  and  fret 

It  was  something  to  him  when  over  the  wire 
A  message  came  from  a  funeral  pyre — 
A  drunken  conductor  had  wrecked  the  train. 
And  his  wife  and  child,  were  among  the  slain. 

It  is  nothing  to  me,  the  young  man  cried. 
In  his  eye  was  a  flash  of  scorn  anc^  pride — 
I  heed  not  the  dreadful  things  ye  tell, 
I  can  rule  myself,  I  know,  full  well. 

'Twas  something  to  him  when  in  prison  he  lay. 
The  victim  of  drink,  hfe  ebbing  away; 
As  he  thought  of  his  wretched  child  and  wife, 
And  the  mournful  wreck  of  wasted  life. 

It  is  nothing  to  me,  the  voter  said. 

The  party's  loss  is  my  greatest  dread — 

Then  gave  his  vote  for  the  liquor  trade, 

Though   hearts   were   crushed   and  drunkards   made. 

It  was  something  to  him  in  after  life. 
When  his  daughter  became  a  drunkard's  wife. 
And  her  hungry  children  cried  for  bread. 
And  trembled  to  hear  their  father's  tread. 

It  is  nothing  to  us  to  idly  sleep 
While  the  cohorts  of  death  their  vigils  keep. 
To  gather  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  in. 
And  grind  in  our  midst  a  grist  of  sin? 

It  is  something — ^yes,  all  for  us  to  stand. 
And  clasp  by  faith  our  Saviour's   hand — 
To  learn  to  labour,  live  and  fight. 
On  the  side  of  God  and  changeless  right. 

— Selected. 

(Sent  by  G.  F.  Crawford,  Riley  Brook,  N.  B.) 
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The  Country  Boy  in  Winter. 
The  wind  may  blow  the  snow  about, 

For  all  I  care,  says  Jack; 
And   I  don't  mind  how  cold  it  grrows, 

For  then  the  ice  won't  crack. 
Old  folks  may  shiver  all  day  long. 

But  I  shall  never  freeze; 
What  cares  a  jolly  boy  like  me 

For  winter  days  like  these? 

Far  down  the  long  snow-covered  hills 

It  is  such  fun  to  coast ; 
So  clear  the  road !  the  fastest  sled 

There  is  in  school  I  boast. 
The  i^int  is  pretty  well  worn  off. 

But  then  I  take  the  lead; 
A  dandy  sled's  a  loiterer, 

And  I  go  in  for  speed. 

When  I  go  home  at  supper-time,  I 

Ki!  but  my  cheeks  are  red! 

They  burn  and  sting  like  anything: 

I'm  cross  till  I'm  fed. 
You  ought  to  see  the  biscuit  go, 

I'm  so  hungry  then ; 
And  old  Aunt  Polly  says  that  boys 

Eat  twice  as  much  as  men. 

There's  always  something  I  can  do 

To  pass  the  time  away; 
The  dark  comes  quick  in  winter-time — 

A  short  and  stormy  day. 
And  when  I  give  my  mind  to  it. 

It's  just  as  father  says, 
I  almost  do  a  man's  work  now, 

And   help   him  in   many  ways. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  I  grow  up. 

And  get  all  through  with  school, 
I'll  show  them  by-and-by  that  I 

Was  not  meant  to  be  a  fool. 
I'll  take  the  crops  off  this  old  farm, 

I'll  do  the  best  I  can ; 
A  jolly  boy  like  me  won't  be 

A  dolt  when  he's  a  man. 

I  like  to  hear  the  old  horse  neigh. 

Just  as  I  come  in  sight ; 
The  oxen  poke  me  with  their  horns. 

To  get  their  hay  at  night. 
Somehow  the  creatures  seem  like  friends, 

And  like  to  see  me  come ; 
Some  fellows  talk  about  New  York, 

But  I  shall  stay  at  home. 

— Sarah  O.  Jewett. 
(Sent  by  G.  F.  Crawford,  Riley  Brook,  N.  B.) 


A  Funny  Story.  < 

There  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore, 
And  he  a  handsome  pigtail  wore. 
But  wondered  much  and  sorrowed  more  , 

Because  it  hung  behind  him. 

He  mused  upon  his  curious  case. 
And  said  he'd  change  the  pigtail's  place, 
And  have  it  hanging  at  his  face. 
Not  dangling  there  behind  him. 

Says  he,  "  The  mystery  I've  found," 
Says  he,  "  The  mystery  I've  found." 
"  I'll  turn  me  round  I  "    He  turned  him  round. 
But  still  it  hung  behind  him. 

Then  round  and  round  and  out  and  in. 
All  day  the  puzzled  sage  did  spin. 
In  vain — it  mattered  not  a  pin, — 
The  pigtail  hung  behind  him." 

— New  Educational  Music  Course   (Ginn  &  Co.) 


Rules  for  Letter  Writing. 

Have  you  unkind  thoughts? 
Do  not  write  them  down. 
Write  no  words  that  giveth  pain ; 
Written  words  may  long  remain. 

Have  you  heard  some  idle  tale? 
Do  not  write  it  down. 
Gossips  may  repeat  it  o'er. 
Adding  to  its  bitter  store. 

Have  you  any  careless  sorrow? 

Bury  it,  let  it  rest; 
It  may  wound  some  loving  breast. 
Words  of  love  and  tenderness, 
Words  of  truth  and  kindliness. 
Words  of  comfort  for  the  sad. 
Words  of  counsel  for  the  bad 

Wisely  write  them  down. 

Words,  though  small,  are  mighty  things. 

Pause  before  you  write  them ; 
Little  words  may  grow  and  bloom 
With  bitter  breath  or  sweet  p^^rfume. 

Pray  before  you  write  them.  — Pansy. 


He  lost  the  game;  no  matter  for  that. 
He  kept  his  temper,  nad  swung  his  hat 
To  cheer  the  winners.     A  better  way 
Than  to  lose  his  temper  and  win  the  day. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


All  over  the  country  on  New  Year's  day 

Good  resolutions  are  given  away. 

There  are  more  than  enough  for  every  one. 

You  can  have  a  good  measure,  a  peck  or  a  ton. 

Take  a  dozen,  my  laddie  and  lass, 

But  handle  them  gently,  they're  brittle  as  glass. 

If  you  care  for  them  daily  it  will  not  be  long 

Before  they'll  be  growing  quite  hardy  and  strong; 

And  when  they  are  older  they'll  take  care  of  you. 

For  then  they'll  be  habits,  and  good  habits,  too. 

— Anna  M.  Pratt. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

An  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  visited  southern  Italy, 
December  28th,  attended  with  appalling  loss  of  life 
and  suffering,  and  the  destruction  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  property.  Over  100,000  people  are  reported 
dead,  and  great  numbers  are  wounded  and  missing. 
Three  provinces  of  the  department  of  Calabria,  which 
forms  the  "toe  of  the  boot"  in  south-western  Italy, 
were  devastated;  the  important  city  of  Messina,  in 
north-eastern  Sicily,  and  the  village  of  Reggio,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  are  destroyed, 
and  the  port  of  Catania,  in  Eastern  Sicily,  inundated 
by  a  tidal  wave. 

A  compass  for  use  in  airships  is  needed,  the  ordinary 
mariner's  compass  being  rendered  useless  by  the 
motor. 

German  warships  are  to  be  equipped  with  acetylene 
shells  to  take  the  place  of  search  lights.  On  being 
fired,  the  shell  goes  under  water,  and  the  action  of  the 
water  produces  the  acetylene  light.  This  plan  has  the 
great  advantage  of  lighting  up  a  given  space  where  the 
light  is  needed,  while  the  ship  that  fires  the  shell  is 
left  in  darkness. 

The  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  Milton,  and  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Wesley,  author  of  well  known  hymns,  were  celebrated 
last  month;  and  this  month  brings  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

The  new  parliament  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  in 
session.  It  was  opened  by  the  Sultan  in  person;  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment sent  a  congratulatory  address,  expressing  their 
confidence  that  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
legislative  body  will  lead  to  the  welfare  and  content- 
ment of  all  races  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The 
first  Turkish  parliament  assembled  over  thirty  years 
ago,  but  was  dissolved  before  any  definite  results  were 
effected. 

An  international  conference  on  the  opium  traffic  is 
to  be  held  next  month,  at  Shanghai,  China.  Mr.  W.  L. 
MacKenzie  King,  M.  P.,  will  represent  Canada.  He 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  check 
the  traffic  is  to  prohibit  the  raising  of  poppies  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  at  present. 

The  agitation  against  the  government  in  India  is  so 
serious  that  the  King  made  reference  to  it  in  his 
speech  at  the  close  of  parliament;  adding,  however,  an 
expression  of  his  hope  that  the  measures  proposed  to 
give  the  Indians  a  greater  share  in  the  central  govern- 
ment would  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands.  Several 
prominent  natives  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
sedition. 

In  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  the  people  have 
risen  against  President  Castro,  who  is  now  in  Europe; 
and  the  vice-president  has  formed  a  new  government. 
It   is   expected   that   this    new    government    will    settle 


the  existing  disputes  between  Venezuela  and  foreign 
powers,  including  Holland.  The  deposed  president 
had  ruled  the  country  since  1899,  when  he  came  into 
power  at  the  head  of  a  successful  revolution. 

Continued  peace  in  the  Balkans  is  by  no  means 
assured.  Servia  and  Montenegro  are  preparing  for  war 
with  Austria,  and  expect  help  from  the  dissatisfied  in- 
habitants of  the  annexed  provinces.  The  conference 
of  the  powers  which  it  was  thought  might  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement,  has  not  yet  assembled. 

A  conference  of  the  powers  called  by  Great  Britain 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  naval  warfare  is  opened 
in  London.  The  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Spain,  Holland  and 
Japan  are  represented. 

The  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
closer  union  of  the  South  African  colonies  has 
recommended  that  the  present  intercolonial  boundaries 
be  abolished,  and  the  country  now  comprising  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  be 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  each  with  a  local  legisla- 
ture of  its  own,  and  all  represented  in  a  central 
parliament.  It  seems  probable  that  this  scheme  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  Russian  government  is  making  surveys  for  the 
proposed  canal  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 
Sea.  One  end  of  this  canal  will  be  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Riga,  the  other  on  the  Dnieper. 

The  government's  experiment  in  introducing  Ameri- 
can cotton  into  India  has  met  with  success.  The  pro- 
duct brings  a  higher  price  than  the  Indian  cotton. 

Father  Joseph  Murgas,  the  inventor  of  the  under- 
ground wireless  telegraph,  is  shortly  to  bring  his 
system  into  actual  use.  He  claims  that  he  will  be  able 
to  send  an  underground  message  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  with  only  three  stations.  The  message 
is  sent  from  tubes,  thirty  feet  deep.  One  tube  is  of 
aluminum  coated  with  silver,  and  this  is  enclosed  in 
another  tube  containing  oil.  The  signals  are  given  by 
musical  tones,  through  finely  adjusted  sending  and  re- 
ceiving  instruments. 

Aluminum  is  now  rolled  thinner  than  tinfoil,  and  is 
likely  to  replace  tinfoil  for  many  uses.  It  is  proposed 
in  France  that  copper  coins  shall  be  replaced  by  coins 
made  of  aluminum. 

The  great  oil  well  in  Mexico,  which  was  burning  for 
two  months  before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished,  is 
now  said  to  be  throwing  out  noxious  gases,  from  the 
effects  of  which  men  and  animals  are  dying.  The 
fumes  are  said  to  have  blackened  metals  and  killed 
birds  in  a  town  sixty-five  miles  from  the  well.  ' 

Nord  Alexis,  President  of  Hayti,  has  been  deposed 
and  has  fled  from  the  country.  This,  however;  has  not 
ended  the  civil  war.  There  are  several  rival  claimants 
with  some  following,  and  the  struggle  between  them 
may  be  prolonged,  if  the  United  States  government 
does  not  interfere  to  restore  order. 
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Pu-Yi,  the  infant  Emperor  of  China,  has  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Hsuan-Tung. 

The  Cobalt  region  of  Ontario  now  produces  about 
one-ninth  of  the  world's  silver,  and  has  probably  had  a 
larger  output  of  silver  this  year  than  any  other  mining 
district  in  the  world.  A  similar  deposit  has  been 
found  at  Port  Arthur;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  rich 
mining  areas  awaiting  development  farther  north, 
while  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  may  yet  prove  to  be 
as  rich  in  the  precious  metals  in  Canada  as  it  is  in 
Mexico. 

The  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Canada  this  year  is 
estimated  at  $62.34  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
value  of  the  wheat  alone  is  put  at  something  over 
ninety  one  million  dollars;  four-fifths  of  it  being  raised 
in  the  Northwest,  and  one-fifth  in  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Dalai  Lama  has  returned  to  Lhassa,  the  capital 
of  Thibet,  which  he  left  four  years  ago,  when  he  felt 
that  its  sacred  precincts  had  been  desecrated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  British  forces.  He  was  received  in 
Pekin  not  as  a  powerful  vassal,  but  as  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  whose  political  standing  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a  subject  of  the  Chinese  government;  and 
he  goes  back  with  new  Chinese  titles  and  honours,  but 
with  no  temporal  power.  Thibet  is,  more  than  ever, 
a  province  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 


The  Value  of  Discipline. 

"A  Prairie  Parson,"  writing  from  Minnedosa, 
Manitoba,  to  the  Orillia,  Ont.,  Packet,  recalls  the 
following  incident  in  support  of  the  value  of  milit- 
ary discipline  to  boys,  with  its  lessons  of  obedience 
to  authority.  A  poor  fellow,  whose  wife  had  died 
six  months  before,  leaving  to  him  the  care  of  sev- 
eral small  children,  had  attempted  suicide,  from 
constant  brooding  over  his  troubles : 

It  was  proposed  to  commit  him  to  the  asylum  for  the 
insane.  On  being  sent  for,  I  found  the  poor  chap  sitting 
on  a  bench,  closely  guarded  by  a  constable.  His  eyes 
were  red  and  wild,  and  there  was  a  look  of  awful  tension 
on  his  face.  I  ?at  down  beside  him  and  began  to  talk 
quietly,  little  by  little  drawing  from  him  his  history.  He 
had  been  born  in  England,  learned  the  trade  of  a  butcher, 
enlisted  for  India,  and  served  twelve  years  there  in  the 
artillery,  fighting  through  the  Burmese  war  under  Sir 
George  White.  Gradually,  as  he  talked  of  those  stirring 
days,  speaking  with  singular  devotion  of  his  old  general, 
the  strained  look  left  his  face  and  a  saner  light  came  into 
his  eye.  All  the  time  I  was  watching  for  some  opening, 
striving  to  think  of  something  to  say  to  help  him,  for  his 
was  no  ordinary  case  of  trouble  such  as  I  was  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with.  An  expression  of  sympathy 
would  be  worse  than  useless;  he  required  vigorous 
measures,  something  to  shake  him  out  of  himself.  And 
at  length  inspiration  came.  "  I  suppose  Sir  George  White 
made  heavy  calls  upon  you   sometimes,"  I  said.    "  Q  yes, 


sir,"  he  replied.  "  You  have  probably  been  ordered  to  do 
some  bitterly  hard  things  of  which  you  didn't  understand 
tlie  reason,"  I  went  on.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  looking 
rather  puzzled.  "  At  such  times  did  you  ever  think  of 
deserting?"  I  asked.  The  eye  flashed  at  the  insult,  the 
back  stiffened  and  every  line  of  face  and  figure  expressed 
indignation.  "  Then  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  you  are 
not  so  good  a  man  as  you  were,"  I  said.  He  stared  at 
nie,  too  astonished  to  speak.  "  Your  Commander-in-chief 
Himself  has  ordered  you,  personally,  to  a  certain  duty. 
He  believes  you  are  capable  of  performing  it,  or  He  would 
not  have  asked  it  of  you.  But  just  because  it  is  bitterly 
hard,  and  you  can't  understand  the  reason  of  it,  you  have 
been  trying  to  desert.  And  you  have  landed  yourself  in 
the  guard-house.  Did  you  ever  question  Sir  George 
White's  orders?"  "No,  sir,"  he  said  brokenly.  "Then 
why  can't  you  truit  your  Commander-in-chief  ? "  And 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  whispered,  "  I  will, 
I  will."  M  his  request  I  accompanied  him  to  the  asylum, 
where  he  made  but  a  very  short  stay,  as  the  superintend- 
ent said  he  was  never  really  insane.  Again,  at  his  re- 
quest, he  was  sent  to  me  on  a  sort  of  ticket-of-leave,  and 
1  found  him  work  on  a  friend's  farm.  He  stayed  out 
the  year,  and  then  went  west  to  build  up  a  new  home  for 
himself  and  his  boys,  and  when  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  doing  well.  He  never  showed  the  slightest  sign  of 
a  relapse,  and  I  believe  he  will  do  his  duty  to  the  end, 
like  a  soldier  and  a  man.  I  am  confident  that,  under 
God's  grace,  that  appeal  to  discipline  saved  his  reason  and 
his  life. 


Manual  Training  Department. 

F.  Peacock. 
The   Trend  of  Our  Teaching. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  any  public  school  course 
uf  instruction  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
largest  possible  number.  In  a  democracy,  such  as 
ours,  every  child,  no  matter  what  his  religion,  his 
station  or  his  talents,  has  equal  rights  with  his 
fellows.  Under  present  social  conditions  it  obtains 
that  not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  ever  get  beyond,  and  a  large  percentage 
never  reach  the  eighth  grade  in  our  common  school 
work.  This  means  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  leave 
school,  and  their  education,  so  far  as  any  public 
systcin  of  instruction  is  concerned,  is  at  an  end. 

Necessity  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  this 
discrepancy;  but  I  think  if  the  school  supplied 
what  the  common  people  demand — tangible  train- 
ing in  the  ways  and  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
— matters  would  be  greatly  changed  in  respect  to 
attendance. 
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Our  narrow  aiul  arbitrary  ct)urse  of  instruction, 
in  conjunction  willi  the  fault)  and  limited  facilities 
for  teaching,  seem  to  be  the  primal  causes  for  the 
failure  of  our  educational  s\stem  to  reach  the  com- 
mon people.  Our  system  is  like  a  majestic 
creation,  perfect  in  itself,  but  existing  just  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  people,  and 
seemingly  unmindful  of  the  aspirations  and  inter- 
ests of  the  latter.  I'or  what  is  there  in  the  artificial 
and  abstract  teaching,  that  necessarily  obtains  in 
our  common  schools,  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  boy  ? 
True,  tliere  is  a  great  deal  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  could  he  assimilate  it,  but  the 
result  in  many  cases  is  to  inculcate  in  the  boy  an 
actual  distaste  for  learning  and  things  appertaining 
to  school.  Hence  he  discontinues  his  studies  en- 
tirely at  his  earliest  opportunity.  Just  here  is 
where  manual  training  and  allied  subjects  can  be 
made  to  do  noble  service,  .\gain,  in  the  case  of 
those  boys  who,  from  force  of  circumstance  or  from 
choice,  continue  their  high  school  work  as  it  is  out- 
lined at  i)rescnt,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  towards 
the  so-cailed  higher  professions,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  trades  and  the  industries.  i 

If  a  teacher  can  prepare  pupils  to  successfully 
pass  examinations,  his  reputation  is  established. 
In  country  districts,  when  a  student  passes  an 
examination,  normal  school  entrance,  or  matricula- 
tion, he  steps  into  a  new  world,  with  new  pursuits 
and  new  surroundings.  He  turns  his  back  on  the 
country,  with  all  its  wholesome  influences,  the  farm 
with  all  its  latent  possibilities,  and  manual  labour 
with  all  its  dignity  and  power.  His  less  fortu- 
nate(?)  fellows,  whom  he  leaves  behind  to  look 
after  these  fundamental  matters,  must  be  guided 
largely  by  instinct  and  tradition,  for  there  are  no 
facilities  for  training  them  in  the  work  that  falls 
to  their  lot. 

I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  this  tendency  toward 
higher  education  ;  but  I  do  contend  that  it  should 
not  be  the  only  influence  borne  in  upon  students' 
minds ;  and  that  those  students  whose  talents  lie  in 
other  directions  should  be  given  equal  advantages 
with  their  more  bookish  companions.  The  ability 
to  convert  raw  material  into  a  marketable  product, 
and  to  make  the  soil  add  yearly  to  the  nation's 
wealth,  has  surely  as  good  a  right  to  recognition 
as  the  ability  to  solve  mathematical  ])roblems  and 
memorize  poetry.  It  is  of  ])rimal  im])ortance  that 
our  schools  provide  the  nation  with  strong  minds 
and  keen  intellects,  to  grapple  with  her  problems 
and  uphold  her  dignity;  but  it  is  also  imperative 


that  they  supply  her  with  trained  eyes,  cunning 
hands  and  tireless  muscles  to  manufacture  her 
necessities  and  develop  her  resources. 


Extracts  from  papers  read  at  the  International 
.A.rt  Congress  which  met  in  London  last  summer: 

If  the  coinnuinity  would  improve  the  dwellings  and  the 
environment  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  would  give 
good  physical  and  manual  training  to  all  children,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  raise  the  level  of  life  to  a  height 
tliat  hardly  anyone  at  present  believes  to  be  attainable. 

Education  (half  a  century  ago)  was  given  a  wrong 
trend.  .  .  .  degrading  the  craftsman,  who  could  only  bet- 
ter himself  by  raising  out  of  his  craft  instead  of  in  it. 

School  teaching,  which  supplements  factory  or  work- 
shop training,  promises,  in  some  ways,  better  results  than 
training  in  a  technical  or  craft  school.  It  occupies,  for 
one  thing,  a  larger  field,  and  does  not  exclude  the  amateur, 
who,  after  all,  is  not  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  of  no 
use  training  workers  to  do  good  work  if  we  do  not  tram 
purchasers  to  appreciate  it  when  done. 

Wherever  and  whenever  man  has  existed,  there  we  find 
traces  of  his  work,  of  his  creative  and  productive  spirit. 
This  instinct  to  use  the  hand  to  make  marks,  to  use  any 
plastic  material  to  express  some  idea  or  to  produce 
objects  of  use  or  ornament,  is  one  of  those  we  select  for 

survival To     be     men     with    brains    to    think   and 

energy  to  work,  the  little  creatures  must  be  children,  and 
live  fully  through  the  play  stage,  the  practising  and  ex- 
perimental stage  of  the  marvelous  organism. 

The  ideal  pan  would  be  to  make  it  compulsory  for 
school  boards  to  have  a  special  art  master,  guiding  the 
teaching  throughout  a  number  of  schools,  unifying  the 
work,  and  fixing  some  definite  aim. 

Construction  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  most  child- 
ren. Its  crudest  matters  of  fact  appeal  directly  to  their 
imagination. 

Carleton    and    Victoria  N.     B.    Teachers* 

Institute. 

The  combined  institutes  of  Carleton  and  Victoria 
counties  met  in  Woodstock  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, December  17th  and  i8th.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  numbering  126  altogether,  with  eighteen 
from  Victoria  county.  The  attendance  from  Car- 
leton county  alone  was  the  largest  in  its  history. 
Not  only  in  respect  to  numbers,  but  as  well  in  the 
standard  of  papers  read  and  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm manifested  in  the  discussions,  was  it  one  of 
the  best  ever  held.  The  first  session  was  held  in 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  armoury,  but  on  account 
of  the  large  number  present  the  remaining  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Hayden-Gibson  Theatre. 

The  president,  Mr.  F.  C.  Squires,  B.  A.,  read  his 
introductory  address  on  Discipline.  This  question 
was  treated  most  thoroughly  and  practically,  and 
given   in  language  at  once   forcible  and  eloquent. 
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He  emphasized  particularly  the  need  of  firm  con- 
victions on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  having 
definite  and  high  moral  ideals  in  view,  and  of  work- 
ing towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  ideals 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  settled  deter- 
mination. At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  the 
need  of  variety  in  method,  due  to  the  characteristic 
differences  in  different  pupils.  The  individualism 
of  the  pupil  should  be  preserved. 

At  the  close  of  President  Squires'  address,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Inspector  F.  B.  Meagher, 
Geo.  E.  Balmain,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  town,  W.  B. 
Belyea,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  and  Principal  C.  D.  Richards,  of  the 
grammar  school.  The  Mayor,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  extended  a  welcome  to  the  visiting  teach- 
ers on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Hazel  B.  McCain,  of  the 
Woodstock  staff  of  teachers,  gave  a  thoughtful  and 
practical  paper  on  Geography.  The  discussion  on 
this  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Baldwin, 
principal  of  the  Centreville  school,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  H.  H.  Hagerman,  M.  A.,  of  the  normal 
school,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Kierstead,  of  the 
university. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  S.  Raymond  on  A  Few  Thoughts  on  the 
Results  of  Education.  The  keynote  of  his  address 
was  "  Education  towards  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  cultivation  of  high 
ideals  in  social,  moral  and  religious  life.  Incident- 
ally, he  referred  to  the  newly-organized  Canadian 
Club  of  Carleton  county,  of  which  organization  he 
is  president.  Discussion  on  Mr.  Raymond's  address 
was  participated  in  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  Mr. 
C.  D.  Richards,  the  President  and  others. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  the  Hayden-Gibson 
Theatre  a  public  meeting  was  held.  The  president, 
Mr.  Squires,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  speakers  in- 
cluded Hon.  J.  K.  l-leming,  Provincial  Secretary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Kierstead,  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Chairman  W.  B.  Belyea,  of  the  Local 
School  Board,  and  H.  H.  Hagerman,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  Provincial  Secretary,  among 
other  things,  referred  to  the  support  which  educa- 
tion receives  from  the  province,  to  his  recent  visit 
to  Macdonald  College  at  St.  Anne  del  Bellevue,  and 
to  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College  in  this  province.  Rev.  Dr.  Kierstead 
discussed  education  in  its  general  sense,  referring 


more  particularly  to  the  two  classes  of  people,  the 
workers  and  the  thinkers,  the  business  man  and  the  ] 
student,  to  the  two  frequently  separated  and  con- 
flicting conditions,  crass  commercialism  and  un-  . 
practical  idealism.  The  problem  to-day  is  to  har-  I 
monize  these  two  conditions,  or  at  least  to  maintain  : 
the  proper  balance  between  them. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman  gave  :■ 
a  very  valuable  address  upon  Drawing,  illustrating  : 
his  remarks  by  demonstrations  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  also  by  examples  of  work  done  in  the  Model 
school  at  Fredericton.  An  interesting  and  profit-  ', 
able  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  of  the  ; 
teachers  took  part. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Tuttle,  principal  of  the  grammar  ' 
school  at  Andover,  then  read  a  carefully  prepared  ;. 
and  interesting  paper  upon  The  Cultivation  of  the  ; 
Imagination.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  the  , 
development  of  this  faculty,  and  showed  how  vari-  i 
ous  subjects  contribute  towards  this  purpose.  ', 

At  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  Mr.  W.  J.  j 
Osborne,  Principal  of  the  Fredericton  Business ' 
College,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  ■ 
address  on  Writing.  He  also  made  use  of  the  \ 
blackboard  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Messrs.  I 
Tuttle,  Estabrooks,  Richards  and  President  Squires ; 
followed  in  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  dis-'. 
cussion.  ; 

The  Institute  was  fortimate  in  having  the  pre-  i 
sence  and  assistance  of  those  persons,  outside  of: 
its  membership,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  to  whom  its  success  was  in  a  great 
measure  due.  The  Institute  greatly  regretted  that. 
through  the  illness  of  his  mother.  Inspector . 
Meagher  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  all  of  its' 
sessions.  • 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en-: 
suing  year:  President,  Mr.  Isaac  Draper;  vice-. 
president,  Miss  Leora  Harmon ;  secretary,  Mr.  R.  ■ 
E.  Estabrooks ;  additional  members  of  executive, ; 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Dorkis  and  Miss  Hazel  B.  McCain. 

C.  D.  R. 


Before   the  last  good-night  is   said, 
And  ere  he  tumbles  into  bed, 
A  little  child  should  have  a  care 
.\nd  not  forget  to  say  a  prayer 
To  God,  the  Father,  who.  with  love, 
Looks  down  on  children  from  above. 
To  guard  them  always,  night  and  day, 
-And  guide  their  feet  upon  the  way. 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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Will  the  friend  to  whom  we  lent  Stenhouse's 
"Introduction  to  Nature-study,"'  kindly  return  us 
this  book  at  once,  as  it  is  needed? 


Subscribers  will  lighten  the  routine  work  of  the 
Review  greatly  if  tliey  give  notice  to  the  office  of 
any  wish  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions  at  the 
close  of  the  year  subscribed  for.  It  is  our  rule  to 
continue  all  subscriptions  unless  notice  to  the  con- 


trary is  received.  Nearly  all  our  subscribers  like 
the  Review  well  enough  to  keep  on  taking  it  while 
they  teach ;  but  if  any  wish  to  discontinue,  they 
should  notify  us  promptly. 


After  a  period  of  eight  years,  Acadiensis,  the 
quarterly  historical  magazine  published  by  Mr. 
D.  R.  Jack,  at  St.  John,  has  been  forced  for  financial 
reasons  to  suspend  publication.  Mr.  Jack  has  de- 
voted his  time,  energy  and  means  without  stint  to 
produce  a  magazine  which  for  excellence  in  material 
and  artistic  make-up  has  had  few  superiors. 


It  IS  hoped  that  teachers  will  read  and  ponder 
over  the  article  on  "The  Study  Lesson"  on  another 
page,  and  then  act  upon  it.  If  our  examination 
system  is  to  blame  for  the  bad  habits  of  study  that 
now  prevail  in  preparing  lessons  it  were  better  to 
reform  examinations  or  do  without  them  altogether. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  asking 
from  the  local  government  an  increase  in  the 
annual  grant  for  maintenance.  The  request  is  so 
reasonable,  in  view  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
University  in  late  years,  that  there  is  no  doubt  the 
government  will  consider  the  request  favourably. 
The  grant  since  its  foundation  until  recent  years 
was  but  $8,884.  A  few  years  ago  $5,000  was  added 
to  the  annual  allowance  but  the  greater  portion  of 
this  increase  is  being  used  in  maintaining  the  new 
department  of  forestry.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
professors  are  receiving  very  meagre  salaries  in 
comparison  with  those  doing  similar  work  else- 
where; and  that  if  the  increase  in  students,  increase 
in  the  population  and  revenue  of  the  province  were 
considered  the  University  should  now  be  receiving 
an  annual  grant  of  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  large  sum  of  money,  added 
to  other  small  sources  of  income,  for  the  support 
of  a  modern  seat  of  learning  that  is  doing  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  L^niversity  of  New  Brunswick. 
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The  Wolfville  Institutions. 

When  the  writer  visited  Wolfville  one  evening  in 
November,  the  place  was  astir  with  pent-up  excite- 
ment, and  town  and  gown  were  quietly  jubilant,  for 
Acadia  had  met  and  vanquished  Mt.  Allison  at  foot- 
ball. The  game  had  been  played  that  afternoon  on 
the  campus  in  front  of  the  University.  The  sturdy 
sons  of  Mount  Allison  accepted .  their  defeat  philo- 
sophically as  became  scholars  and  gentlemen,  and 
equally  becoming  was  the  lack  of  any  outward  ex- 
pression of  triumph  on  the  part  of  Acadia  as  they 
played  the  part  of  generous  hosts.  Fair  ladies 
smiled  alike  on  victor  and  vanquished  at  the  recep- 
tion held  that  evening  in  honour  of  the  event. 
Even  the  bell  on  College  Hill  was  silent.  Months 
before  some  considerate  student,  probably  fearing 
that  a  peal  of  triumph  would  mar  an  occasion  like 
this  (or  was  it  because  his  morning  slumbers  were 
disturbed)  had  climbed  into  the  belfry  and  deftly 
removed  the  clapper.  The  faculty  have  not  yet 
decided  that  it  were  wise  "to  give  it  a  tongue." 

Charming  for  situation  is  Wolfville  in  the  "Heart 
of  Acadie."  From  the  heights  where  the  college  and 
ladies'  seminary  stand  there  is  unrolled  a  broad 
expanse  of  picturesque  country,  of  marsh  and  tidal 
stream,  and  far  away  the  muddy  waters  of  Minas 
Basin  and  frowning  Blomidon.  The  place  is 
historic.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  land  where  long 
ago  Acadians  toiled  to  upbuild  their  long  ramparts 
of  dykes,  and  from  which  they  were  rudely 
expelled.  Clustered  round  the  old  college  and 
academy  buildings  and  the  newer  and  more  pre- 
tentious ladies'  seminary  are  memories  dear  to  the 
Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Here  for 
several  generations  many  of  their  young  men  and 
women  have  been  educated,  and  from  these  institu- 
tions has  gone  forth  that  wholesome  influence  which 
has  quickened  the  Christian  life  of  homes  and 
communities. 

Under  the  capable  administration  of  Principal 
H.  T.  DeWolf  aided  by  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers  the  Ladies'  Seminary  is  gradually  increas- 
ing in  efficiency  and  numbers  each  year.  At  the 
present  time  over  one  hundred  students  are  in 
attendance.  The  different  courses  prepare  for 
college  matriculation  and  for  diplomas  in  music, 
elocution  and  art.  The  useful  side  of  home  life  is 
kept  in  view  in  the  excellent  course  in  domestic 
economy  that  is  provided,  and  there  are  courses 
preparing  for  business  life. 


What  impressed  the  writer  in  a  necessarily  hurried 
visit  to  this  institution  was  the  admirable  system  that 
prevails  in  the  management  and  in  every  department 
of  work ;  that  kindly  personality  and  tact,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  so  grateful  to  young  people;  the 
genial  sympathy  in  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  the  interest  which  each  one  seemed  to 
feel  in  the  work  of  the  day.  An  education  under 
such  conditions  is  indeed  a  great  asset. 

The  day  following  the  foot-ball  match  the 
collegians  celebrated  by  a  holiday,  so  that  a  visit  to 
the  college  and  Horton  academy  had  to  be  deferred 
to  another  occasion. 


Government  Annuities. 

There  is  no  annuity  plan  for  teachers,  or  for  any 
workers,  that  can  compare  with  what  one  does  for 
one's  self, — namely,  to  lay  by  little  amounts  when 
in  health  and  strength  as  a  competence  for  old  age. 
Such  a  plan  has  several  advantages:  It  is  self- 
respecting;  it  induces  habits  of  economy  and  self- 
denial;  it  is  entirely  practical  even  to  those  in  re- 
ceipt of  very  moderate  wages  or  salaries.  The  in- 
come of  some  teachers  is  exceedingly  low,  but  these 
will  probably  not  remain  long  in  the  service.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  those  who  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  good  work  in  teaching,  and  are  doing  it, 
are  being  more  and  more  appreciated  and  are  in 
the  receipt  of  constantly  increasing  salaries. 

These  reflections  are  based  on  the  scheme  recently 
put  forth  by  the  Dominion  government,  which 
scheme  is  outlined  in  a  small  pamphlet  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  Canadian 
government  annuities,  Ottawa.  We  would  urge  our 
readers  to  get  this  pamphlet,  study  it  thoroughly, 
and  then  act  upon  its  suggestions.  The  plan  is  too 
full  of  details  for  publication  here.  The  St.  John 
Daily  Telegraph  of  January  1 6th,  published  the 
statement  in  full.  A  few  details  may  here  be  given 
to  arouse  interest  in  it.  By  paying  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty 
an  annuity  of  $129.91  will  be  paid  for  the  rest  of 
one's  life.  Corresponding  increases  in  weekly  pay- 
ments will  produce  larger  annuities,  which  range 
from  $50  to  $600 — not  less  or  more — according  to 
the  sums  paid.  These  investments  are  absolutely 
safe,  as  the  government  is  imdertaking  the  scheme. 
The  government  does  not  propose  to  give  something 
for  nothing,  except  that  its  services  are  to  be  free. 
The  earning  power  of  the  money  paid  in  will  be 
.  calculated  at  four  per  cent. 
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History  and  Geography. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  history  and  geography 
may  not  be  taught  together.  In  most  cases  they 
may,  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  increased 
interest  and  the  saving  of  time. 

Geography  and  history  are  related  subjects.  It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  facts  of  history 
are  closely  associated  with  geography;  and  few 
lessons  in  geography  seem  complete  without  being 
interwoven  with  something  of  historic  or  human 
interest. 

Sometimes  the  lessons  in  geography  cannot  well 
be  correlated  with  a  history  subject;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  history  lesson.  But  on  most 
occasions  the  combined  history  and  geography 
lesson  should  be  taught  after  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods — so  taught  as  to  awaken  in  the 
child  a  desire  to  know  more,  to  increase  his  interest 
in  both  subjects,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future 
growth  and  interest. 

The  reading  and  composition  lessons  will  also 
form  "pegs"  upon  which  interesting  facts  of  history 
and  places  in  geography  may  be  hung.  The  skilful 
teacher  will  find  opportunity  for  correlation,  not 
only  in  history  and  geography,  but  in  other  subjects ; 
and  thus  find  room  for  satisfying,  vitalizing  teach- 
ing instead  of  being  harassed  for  "lack  of  time"  to 
teach  all  the  subjects  in  all  their  fulness. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach  thousands  of  discon- 
nected facts  in  geography,  such  as  the  location  of 
unimportant  capes,  cities,  etc.,  or  the  memorizing  of 
pages  of  history  or  dafes?  The  child  acquainted 
with  the  location  of  a  few  capes  or  cities  where 
important  events  have  taken  place,  or  those  famous 
in  exploration  and  discovery,  is  far  better  equipped 
in  geography  than  if  he  had  all  the  capes  and  cities 
of  the  world  stored  up  in  his  memory.  And  the 
child  who  has  the  dates  of  battles  or  other  events 
at  his  fingers'  ends  may  be  counted  on  as  knowing 
very  little  of  what  is  worth  knowing  in  history. 


A  certain  father  who  is  fond  of  putting  his  boys 
through  natural-history  examinations  is  often  sur- 
prised by  their  mental  agility.  He  recently  asked 
them  to  tell  him  "what  animal  is  satisfied  with  the 
least  nourishment."  "The  moth!"  one  of  them 
shouted  confidently.  "It  eats  nothing  but  holes."— 
Youth's  Companion. 


Teacliers  and  Tuberculosis. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  Review,  it  was  shown 
that  teachers  are  subject  to  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumption to  a  greater  degree  than  are  persons  in 
other  occupations.  The  cause  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  close  and  often  foul  atmosphere  and  the  dust  of 
school  rooms.  This  should  lead  teachers  to  be 
especially  careful  to  have  pure  surroundings  and  to 
educate  their  pupils  to  clean,  wholesome  habits.  To 
aid  in  this  work  the  Review  will  devote  some  space 
to  make  clear  how  important  are  cleanly  habits  and 
pure  air  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  consumption. 
We  hope  teachers  will  enter  heartily  into  this  work. 
There  is  a  disposition  among  too  many  people  to 
look  upon  disease  and  death  as  "visitations  of 
providence."  It  would  be  wiser  to  put  the  blame 
on  ourselves  and  our  neglect  to  live  right  and 
observe  a  few  simple  laws  of  health. 

Tuberculosis  or  consumption    is    caused    by    the 
growth  and  multiplication  in  the  body  of  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  plant,  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  seen 
by   the    aid    of    a    powerful    microscope.      This    is 
called    the    consumption    bacillus  or  germ.     These 
germs  are  in  the  air,  especially  the  air  of  crowded 
and  ill  ventilated  rooms.     When  they  are  breathed 
into  the  body  they  lay  siege  to  the  cells,  which  are 
also  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.    If  the  cells  are  poorly  nourished  with  fresh  air 
and  proper    food,  and  are  flabby  and   weak,  they 
yield  to  the  attack,  just  as  a  fort  poorly  manned  by 
a  weak,  half  starved  garrison  yields  to  the  attack  of 
a  persistent  foe.     But  if  the  garrison  is  strong  it 
drives  back  the  foe  time  after    time.      So    do    the 
cells  drive  back  the  consumption  germs.     But  there 
is  this  difference:  The  fort  may  be  attacked  once  or 
twice  or  many  times,  but  finally    the    enemy,    dis- 
couraged by  defeat,  retires  and  leaves  the  garrison 
in  peace.     Not  so  the  germs.     They  attack  always, 
night  and  day — especially  at    night— year    in    and 
year  out.     Every  breath  brings  reinforcements.     If 
they  secure  an    entrance   and    intrench    themselves 
consumption   develops,   the  body   falls   into  decline 
and'  death  results.     But  if  the  cells  are  active  and 
strong—there    are    many    millions    of    such    in    a 
healthy   well   nourished   body — they   come  off  vic- 
torious. 

(The   teacher  may   illustrate  by  blackboard  and 
other  illustrations  of  attacks  on  forts.) 

What  are  the  means  by  which  we  can  keep  these 
cells — the    brave    defenders  of  our  bodies — strong, 
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healthy,  vigilant  and  constantly  active?  We  can 
nourish  them  with  plain,  wholesome  food.  We  can 
keep  our  bodies  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight  as 
much  as  possible;  we  can  have  fresh  air  come  into 
our  homes  and  school-rooms;  we  can  be  clean;  get 
plenty  of  sleep;  plenty  of  good  food;  avoid  chills; 
avoid  bad  habits ;  avoid  violent  and  long  continued 
exercise. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in  next  number. 


The  School  House  of  the  Future. 

Apropos  of  the  suggestion  in  the  January 
Review — to  make  the  school  room  the  centre  of 
education  for  the  whole  community — the  Sydney 
Daily  Post  daws  a  picture  of  the  ideal  "school 
house"  of  the  future : 

Instead  of  the  bare,  lonely  box-building,  with  its 

rows  of  little  coops  and  odor  of  chalk,  we  see  an  attrac- 
tive structure  set  in  the  midst  of  well-kept  lawns  and 
gardens.  Inside  we  find  a  pleasant  reading-room,  with 
tables,  easy-chairs  and  the  home-like  embellishments  of 
culture  and  taste.  Here  also  we  find  the  farmers,  their 
wives,  their  sons  and  daughters,  all  students  in  the  little 
rural  university,  which  will  become  the  hot-house  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  the  portal  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence. 

Following  the  thought  we  miss  the  lounging  crowd 
at  the  cross-roads  store,  where  once,  on  boxes  and  boards, 
sat  the  youth  and  yeomanry  of  the  country-side,  sucking 
briar  roots  and  swapping  yarns  that  were  not  taken  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

It  is  possible  that  such  an  institution  might  interfere 
with  the  lodge  on  Monday,  the  woman's  missionary  society 
on  Tuesday,  the  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
dance  on  Thursday.  Well,  if  it  does,  let  it !  The  aggre- 
gate moral  and  intellectual  loss  will  be  infinitesimal.  The 
boys  will  learn  how  to  make  good  roads,  sanitary  houses 
and  clean  politics,  and  the  girls  will  learn  how  to  make 
good  butter  and  good  music. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  that  some  bright,  progressive  and 
brainy  little  community  should  take  the  lead.  This  done, 
the  idea  becomes  a  physical  demonstration. 


February's  Noted  Days. 

February  2nd. — Candlemas.     ( See  Feb.  Review,  ■ 
1907). 

8th. — Opening  of  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904. 

9th. — Railway    between    Montreal    and    Quebec 
opened,  1879. 

loth. — Canada  ceded  to  England,  1763. 

14th. — St.  Valentine's  Day.     (See  Feb.  Review, 
1907). 

2ist. — Cardinal  Newman  born,  1801. 

22nd. — Geo.  Washington  born,  1732. 

27th. — Battle  of  Paardeburg,  1900. 

28th. — Relief  of  Ladysmith,  1900. 


The  Woods  in  Winter. 

What  more  wholesome  and  refreshing  exercise 
is  there  than  a  trip  through  our  northern  winter 
woods  on  snowshoes,  especially  after  a  light  fall  of 
snow?  The  fragrant  spruces  and  firs  with  their 
tapering  cones,  snow  laden  to  the  ground,  have 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  their  meshes  the  myriads 
of  white  crystals  that  have  fallen — "silent  and  soft 
and  slow" — from  the  wintry  sky.  The  bare,  bud- 
laden  birches  and  maples  have  scarcely  enough  of 
the  fleecy  mantle  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Yet 
how  beautiful  is  the  tracery  of  each  limb  and  twig 
against  the  wintry  sky.  How  could  those  old 
Norse  story-tellers  help  peopling  the  woods  with 
fairies  which  sparkled  with  merriment  in  the  sun- 
light or  were  ghostlike  and  awesome  in  the  pale 
rays  of  the  winter  moon! 

And  you,  excellent  teacher,  who  have  not  forgot- 
ten how  to  enjoy  yourself  amid  such  scenes — have 
not  forgotten  the  myths  and  nature  stories  and 
sports  which  delighted  your  own  childhood — take 
your  boys  and  girls  out  into  this  enchanted  land. 
Let  them  imagine  themselves  to  be  brownies  or 
elves  and  let  them  disport  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  spend  hours  there,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  will  refresh  their  spirits  in  the  years 
to  come.  You  will  endear  yourself  to  these  young 
people,  and  become  a  happy  youngster  yourself,  by 
entering  into  such  sports  and  pastimes.  And  you 
will -gain  more  insight  into  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  each  girl  or  boy  on  such  a  tramp  than  a 
month  in  the  school  room  would  give  you. 

These  winter  excursions  need  not  be  all  noise 
and  merriment.  On  every  twig  and  bush,  those 
little  buds,  encircled  by  snowy  crystals,  will  in  ,a 
few  months  burst  forth  into  leaf  and  flower.  The 
snow  that  covers  the  ground  hides  and  keeps  warm 
the  plants  which  will  bloom  and  again  make  a  glad 
summer  in  these  woods.  Perhaps  the  chickadee 
with  its  cheerful  song  comes  to  greet  you,  darting 
from  tree  to  tree  and  welcoming  you  to  the  winter 
woodlands  with  its  gladsome  cheery  notes: 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad ; 
It  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

Those  tracks  in  the  snow  that  mark  successive 
leaps  must  be  the  telltale  crooked  way  to  Molly 
Cottontail's  winter  bower  that  Mr.  Moore  describes 
in  this  nuinber,  and  those  prints  in  the  snow,  are 
they  not  the  tracks  of  woodmice  and  other  little 
animals  that  he  told  us  about  in  these  pages  last 
year?    But  though  the  chickadee  is  "at  home"  and 
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very  glad  to  see  you,  and  though  perhaps  some 
solitary  woodpecker  or  moose-bird  tolerates  this 
glad  company  if  the  boys  and  girls  have  a  few 
crumbs  to  scatter,  it  will  be  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  call  on  Molly  or  the  woodmice  or  any  of 
the  other  little  dwellers  of  the  wood.  They  are  sure 
to  be  "out,"  even  to  nimbler  and  fleeter  feet  than 
your  own.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

If  boys  and  girls,  and  woodsmen  of  an  older 
growth,  had  been  content  for  generations  past  to 
carry  crumbs  or  nuts  instead  of  guns  they  would 
long  ago  have  made  friends  of  these  gentle  wood- 
land folk.  How  many  persons  who  have  passed 
through  ISoston  Common  have  kept  the  recollection 
of  the  friendly  gray  squirrels  who  slide  down  from 
the  trees  on  their  approach  and  take  nuts  from  the 
hand  or  seek  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  good- 
natured  provider  of  dainties.  How  the  humanity 
of  man  shines  in  this  sympathy  for  the  least  of 
these  woodland  creatures.  But  in  the  neighborhood 
of  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  the  gentler  of  the 
wild  animals  have  been  almost  exterminated  or  they 
flee  at  the  approach  of  human  beings,  because  they 
see  enemies,  who  do  not  kill  them  for  food  but  in 
sport  (?).  The  times  are  changing.  A  wiser  and 
more  generous  sympathy  is  growing  every  year 
under  the  influence  of  thoughtful  and  humane 
teachers. 

But  these  woods  that  lie  deep  in  snow  have  even 
now  a  promise  of  early  spring.  Here  are  the  naked 
catkins  of  the  alder  and  birch  which  await  only  the 
winds  of  March  and  the  showers  of  April  to  make 
their  stiffened  forms  pendulous,  discharging  their 
clouds  of  fruitful  pollen.  Here  is  an  elder  whose 
large  rotund  buds,  full  to  bursting,  seem  to  tell  a 
story  of  spring,  and  you  spread  the  news  at  home 
that  welcome  spring  is  near,  because  the  buds  show- 
it.  No;  those  buds  were  just  as  large  last  fall  as 
now.  Formed  in  the  early  summer,  they  kept  on 
adding  to  their  bulk  until  the  doiming  of  their  last 
overcoat  completed  the  outfit  for  winter.  Open  a 
large  hud  by  carefully  removing  scale  after  scale 
and  you  will  find  the  tender  parts  of  a  compound 
leaf  and  undeveloped  flower  with  its  masses  of 
l)ollen.  and,  well  within  the  others,  the  tender 
growth  that  is  to  produce  the  branch  and  next 
year's  bud. 

Notice  how  the  buds  of  each  tree  or  sliru!)  differ 
in  .appearance  from  others, — from  the  bulh-likc 
resinous  form  of  the  horse-chestnut  to  the  slender 


cones  of  the  beech,  the  most  graceful  and 
symmetrical  of  all.  The  wild  cherry  and  bilberry 
have  their  snow-white  blossoms  of  spring  snugly 
tucked  away  in  buds ;  and  beneath  the  print  of  your 
snowshoes  lie  the  bulbs  and  buds  of  the  spring- 
beauty,  the  fawn-lily,  the  violets  and  innumerable 
hosts  that  lie  waiting  the  call  of  spring. 
■  Gather  a  few  of  the  twigs,  take  them  home  and 
put  them  in  water,  keep  them  in  a  warm  steady 
temperature,  if  possible  in  the  sunshine,  and  watch 
them  unfold.  Recall  the  incidents  of  this  snow-shoe 
tramp  and  all  that  was  seen  and  heard  as  the  buds 
unfold  and  tell  their  story,  and  you  will  have  one 
of  the  best  of  nature  lessons. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  recently  de- 
cided upon  the  Yass-Canberra  district  as  the  site 
for  its  Federal  capital.  A  new  name  will  be  given 
the  city.  This  district  lies  193  miles  southwest  of 
Sydney  and  395  miles  from  Melbourne.  It  can  be 
made  accessible  by  a  branch  from  the  railway  con- 
necting these  cities.  The  situation  is  mountainous, 
therefore  healthy,  and  has  a  good  water  supply 
from  the  Merrumbidgee  river.  Nearby  the  pro- 
jected city  there  are  quarries  of  excellent  building 
stone,  including  marble  and  sandstone  of  fine 
quality.  New  South  Wales  will  cede  the  land  to  the 
Commonwealth,  so  that  the  question  as  to  where  the 
capital  shall  be  situated  may  be  considered  settled. 


The  following  is  a  device  for  History  classes: 
When  teaching  the  Early  Explorations  of  this 
country  I  have  an  outline  map  placed  on  the  black- 
board, and  as  we  study  each  explorer  we  draw  lines 
on  the  map  with  coloured  crayon  following  his  line 
of  travel,  using  a  diflferently  coloured  crayon  for  the 
explorers  of  each  country,  until  by  the  time  we  have 
finished,  we  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  map,  exactly 
what  land  belongs  to  each  country  by  right  of 
exploration. 

To  fix  the  travels  of  explorers  in  the  mind:  After 
we  have  gone  over  them,  1  give  one  explorer  to 
e;ich  child  and  have  him  look  u])  all  the  outside 
knowledge  he  can  of  his  explorer,  then  I  call  upon 
him  in  class  and  he  tells  the  story  as  tjiough  he  him- 
self were  the  explorer:  /.  c,  "Cartier  may  tell  us  of 
his  travels  and  i)rivalions."  Then  llic  eiiild  tolls  his 
sUtvy.— Selected  iind  adii['ted. 
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Lessons  in  English  Literature.— V. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The    Canterbury    Tales. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  so  called  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  number  of  people  who 
were  riding  on  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to 
Canterbury. 

A  pilgrimage  is  a  journey  made  by  pious  persons 
to  the  place  where  some  holy  man  or  woman  has 
lived  or  died,  and  in  Chaucer's  time  such  journeys 
were  very  common.  A  favourite  pilgrimage  was 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas— that  Thomas  Becket 
who  was  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury 
by  the  knights  of  King  Henry  II. 

Journeys  were  difficult  and  dangerous  in  those 
days.  The  roads  were  very  bad  and  robbers  were 
many.  So  for  safety,  as  well  as  for  companionship, 
people  would  travel  in  large  parties.  No  doubt  they 
often  told  stories  and  sang  songs  on  the  way  to  pass 
the  time;  and  those  who  had  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages, and  been  in  distant  countries,  would  have 
interesting  adventures  and  tales  to  tell.  As  Scott 
makes  Marmion  say: 

I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill 
With  song,  romance,  or  lay; 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 
They  bring  to   cheer  the  way. 

So  Chaucer,  instead  of  telling  his  stories  in  his 
own  person,  puts  them  into  the  mouths  of  some  of 
these  pilgrims.     But  first  he  tells  us  about  the  pil- 
grims themselves,  and  how  he  came  to  know  them, 
in  an  introduction  to  the  Tales  called  the  Prologue. 
This    Prologue    is   jjerhaps    the    best    thing   that 
Chaucer    ever   wrote,    and    the    most    famous.      It 
begins  with  a  beautiful  bit  about  spring,  telling  us 
how  everything  is  stirred  to  life  by  the  sun  and  the 
warm  rain  and  wind,  and  how  then,  when  the  crops 
are  beginning  to  grow    and  the  birds  to  sing,  people 
long  to  travel  to  new  and  strange  places,  and  how 
especially  they  go  from  every  part  of  England  to 
Canterbury,  to  the  tomb  of  the  holy,  blessed  martyr. 
Then  it  goes  on :  Chaucer  was  staying  at  an  inn, 
called  the  Tabard,  in  Southwark,  which  is  part  of 
London,  on  Iiis  way  to  Canterbury,  when  he  found 
that  there  were  altogether  twenty-nine  people  there 
that  night,  who  were  all  going  on  the  same  pilgrim- 
age.   There  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  and  their 
horses  at  the  inn ;  they  were  very  comfortable  and 


very  merry.  Chaucer  made  friends  with  every  one 
of  them,  and  they  agreed  to  ride  to  Canterbury  all 
together,  and  to  start  early  the  next  morning. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  people  among  the  pil- 
grims, and  Chaucer  describes  them  so  well  that  it  is 
almost  like  seeing  them  for  ourselves  and  hearing 
them  talk.    He  begins  with  the  knight. 

The  knight  was  a  truly  brave  man,  and  had 
always  loved  feats  of  arms,  and  honour  and  truth 
and  courtesy.  He  had  fought  stoutly  for  his  lord 
and  had  been  in  war  in  many  countries,  heathen  as 
well  as  Christian.  He  had  fought  in  fifteen  deadly 
battles,  and  everywhere  had  won  great  honour. 
But  he  was  not  only  brave  in  battle;  he  was  also 
wise  in  council.  And  with  all  this  he  was  modest 
and  gentle  in  his  manners  as  a  maiden,  and  had  never 
in  all  his  life  said  a  rude  or  discourteous  word  to 
anyone.  He  was  a  very  perfect,  noble  knight.  He 
had  just  got  home  from  a  long  journey  and  was 
hastening  to  go  on  the  pilgrimage,  with  his  coat  (or 
gepoun,  as  it  was  called)  of  fustian,  all  stained  by 
his  armour. 

The  knight's  son,  who  was  yet  only  a  squire,  and 
about  twenty  years  old,  was  very  gay  in  a  short 
gown  with  wide  sleeves  all  embroidered  with  red 
and  white  flowers,  "like  a  meadow."  He  was  very 
.strong  and  well  made,  and  had  curly  hair.  He  was 
accomplished,  for  he  could  ride,  dance,  draw  pic- 
tures, write,  and  make  and  sing  songs.  He  had 
very  good  manners,  too, — 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable. 
And  carved  before  his  father  at  the  table. 

He  was  always  singing  or  whistling.  Young 
though  he  was,  he  also  had  "followed  knightly 
deeds  of  war,"  and  had  borne  himself  nobly  in 
hopes  of  pleasing  the  lady  whom  he  loved. 

The  wife  of  Bath  was  a  very  amusing  person  to 
read  about,  but  not  so  pleasant  to  know,  for  she  was 
a  great  scold.  She  had  a  bold  red  face  and  wore 
red  stockings,  fine  new  shoes,  and  a  hat  as  broad  as 
a  target.  She  was  so  clever  at  weaving  cloth  that 
no  one  could  equal  her,  and  she  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  herself.  She  was  a  great  traveller,  and 
had  been  at  Jerusalem  three  times,  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  Germany,  for  she  had  plenty  of  money.  She 
had  had  five  husbands,  who  were  all  dead;  but  she 
was  very  cheerful  and  jolly  although  she  was  deaf. 

The  clerk  of  Oxenford  was  a  great  scholar,  but 
very  poor.  He  was  very  thin,  and  his  horse  was 
"as  lean  as  is  a  rake."    He  spent  all  the  money  he 
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could  get  on  books  and  learning,  and  he  would  pray 
for  those  who  helped  him.  He  was  not  proud  of 
his  learning,  but  always  ready  to  learn  from  others 
or  to  teach  them  what  he  knew.  He  talked  very 
little,  and  all  that  he  did  say  was  full  of  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  description, 
and  that  is  of  the  "good  man  of  religion,"  the  poor 
Parson.  He  was  poor  in  money,  but  rich  in  holy 
thoughts  and  in  learning.  He  taught  the  gospel 
t<uly  to  his  people.  He  was  kind,  diligent  and 
patient  in  time  of  trouble  and  poverty.  Though  his 
parish  was  very  large  and  the  houses  far  apart,  he 
never  failed  to  visit  anyone  who  was  sick  or  in 
trouble,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  He  had 
to  go  on  foot,  too,  for  he  had  no  horse.  Though  he 
was  so  good  himself,  he  was  not  hard  upon  sinners, 
but  tried  to  draw  them  on  to  heaven  by  gentle 
words  and  a  good  example.  Yet  if  a  man  persisted 
in  doing  wrong,  the  parson  would  rebuke  him 
sharply,  whoever  he  might  be.  He  was  very  differ- 
ent from  some  of  the  other  clergy  whom  Chaucer 
describes,  who  thought  only  of  their  own  ambition 
or  pleasure.  He  was  a  true  shepherd,  and  cared 
first  of  all  for  his  sheep. 

The  lore  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 

Besides  these  who  have  been  described  there  were 
a  Yeoman,  who  attended  the  Squire;  a  Prioresse, 
who  had  with  her  another  Nun,  and  three  Priests ; 
a  Monk ;  a  Friar ;  a  Merchant ;  a  Lawyer ;  a  Frank- 
lain  (or  country  gentleman)  ;  a  Haberdasher ;  a  Car- 
penter; a  Weaver;  a  Dyer;  and  a  Tapicer  (or  up- 
holsterer) ;  a  Cook ;  a  Shipman,  who  came  from 
Dartmouth ;  a  Doctor  of  Pliysic ;  a  Ploughman,  the 
brother  of  the  poor  Parson ;  a  Reeve  (or  steward)  ; 
a  Miller ;  a  Summoner,  who  was  an  officer  employed 
to  bring  people  who  had  done  wrong  before  the 
church  courts;  a  Pardoner,  who  sold  indulgences 
from  the  Pope;  a  Manciple,  whose  business  it  was 
to  buy  provisions  for  a  college;  and  Chaucer  him- 
self.   That  was  all. 

The  Host  of  the  Inn  was  a  large  stout  man,  fine 
looking,  and  very  sensible  and  merry.  He  served 
the  Pilgrims  well,  gave  them  a  good  supper  and 
good  wine  to  drink,  and  kept  them  laughing  with 
his  jokes.  After  supper  he  made  a  little  speech  to 
the  company  and  said : 

My  masters,  you  are  very  welcome  at  my  house ;  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  seen  so  large  or  so  merry  a  com- 
pany inside  my  inn  this  year.    I  would  like  to  make    it 


pleasant  for  you  if  I  could,  and  now  I  have  just  thought 
of  a  plan  that  will  make  you  verj'  merry  on  your  journey. 
Whoever  wants  to  hear  it,  hold  up  your  hands. 

Every  man  held  up  his  hand  and  begged  the  Host 
to  go  on.    So  he  told  them  his  plan. 

"  Well,  my  masters,"  he  said,  "  L  propose  that  each  one 
of  you  shall  tell  four  stories,  two  on  the  way  to  Canter- 
bury, and  two  on  the  way  back.  For  you  know  there  is 
not  much  fun  in  riding  along  as  dumb  as  a  stone.  And 
whichever  one  of  you  tells  the  best  story  shall  have  a 
supper  at  this  inn  when  you  come  back,  and  the  others 
shall  pay  for  it.  I  will  ride  to  Canterbury  with  you,  and 
I  will  be  the  judge  of  the  stories.  And  if  anyone  con- 
tradicts me,  he  shall  have  to  pay  all  our  expenses.  Now 
tell  me  if  you  all  agree  to  this,  and  then  I  will  get  ready 
to  start  in  the  morning." 

They  all  agreed  gladly  to  the  Host's  plan.  So  the 
next  morning,  at  daybreak,  they  set  off;  and  when 
they  had  got  to  the  place  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
Southwark,  called  the  Watering  of  St.  Thomas, 
they  stopped  and  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  tell 
the  first  tale.  Every  one  was  very  glad  when  the 
lot  fell  to  the  Knight ;  and  so  they  rode  on,  and  the 
Knight  began  with  a  merry  countenance  to  tell  his 
tale. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Prologue.  We  should  all 
like  to  know  who  told  the  best  story.  But  nobody 
knows,  for  Chaucer  only  left  us  twenty-four  stories, 
and  does  not  tell  us  about  the  return  of  the  pilgrims 
at  all. 


Fur   the   Review.] 

■'"     Charity. 

Judge  not  thy  neighbour  for  his  words  or  deeds, 

An  idle  tongue  to  many  troubles  leads. 

The  critic   casts   full   many  stones   away 

That  may  be  flung  upon  himself  some  day. 

Broadcast  sow  not  the  gossip  that  you  hear; 

Xor  add  unto  a  tale  a  covet  sneer. 

Do  not  accuse,  till  sure  you  learn  aright 

The  causes  of  a  sin ;  nor  bring  to  light 

Forgotten   faults  when  anger  stirs  the  heart. 

Some  time  thou,  too,   may  learn   to   know   the   smart 

Of  idle  tonijues  that  often  troubles  make. 

Some  time  thy  good  name,  too.  may  stand  at  stake, 

.And  burnint;  round  it  fires  of  foul  mischance, 

.'\nd  ranged  against  thee  force  of  circumstance. 

Then  other  tongues,  as  sharji  clad  as  thine  own, 

Send  random  shots,  and  leave  thee  not  alone. 

So  let  thy  mind  grow  broad  with  charity. 

If  good  thou  cannot  speak,  then  silent  be. 

Be  not  afraid  to  speak  a  word  of  praise, 

But   let  kind  thoughts  beam   forth   like  cheerful  rays, 

That  lighten  up  the  weary  path  of  life, 

.\nd  turn  aside  the  cruel  thrusts  of  strife. 

Mary  E.  Scullin. 
Greenock,  N.  B. 
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Our  Native  Mammals. 


W.  H.  Moore.  Scotch  L.ike,  N.  B. 
The  hare  (Leptis  sylvatkus)  Hke  the  weasel  is 
probably  descended  through  several  evolutionary 
periods  from  parents  that  must  have  experienced 
great  climatic  changes,  or  some  other  wonderful  pro- 
cesses. One  is  led  to  this  conclusion  because  these 
animals  change  the  colour  of  their  fur  with  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  white  in  winter  and  brownish 
in  summer,  so  that  their  colour  corresponds  and 
blends  with  their  surroundings.  The  hare  is  most 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  so  far  as  weapons  of 
ofJence  and  defence  are  concerned.  They  however 
do  some  damage  to  the  crops  of  the  agriculturist. 
To  some  extent  they  feed  upon  and  trample  down 
clovers  and  oats ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  eat  the 
bark  from  young  fruit  trees  that  they  are  regarded 
as  really  destructive.  Their  food  consists  of  grasses 
and  like  tender  plants  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
they  have  to  depend  upon  the  twigs,  buds  and  barks 
of  many  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Their  diet 
in  summer  has  to  be  supplemented,  it  would  appear, 
by  such  material  as  gravel.  This  has  always  been 
to  me  a  mystery. 

The  young  are  reared  during  the  summer  months, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  two  or  three  litters  may 
be  produced  by  one  female  in  a  single  season. 
From  two  to  five  young  comprise  a  litter.  These 
are  cared  for  by  the  female  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

They  soon  learn  many  tricks  which  serve  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  themselves  and  others  that 
may  be  near  when  danger  threatens.  On  different 
occasions  when  a  hare  has  been  startled  while  feed- 
ing they  have  been  known  to  thump  upon  the 
ground  with  their  hind  feet  for  the  first  few  jumps 
as  they  retreated  to  cover.  When  they  have  been 
known  to  make  these  thumps  it  was  a  sure  sign  that 
another  hare  was  near  and  within  hearing  of  this 
danger  signal,  which  seems  to  be  their  only  method 
of  audible  communication  to  their  fellows.  Their 
cry  of  distress  or  fear  is  a  shrill  squeak. 

The  hares  are  largely  nocturnal  in  their  move- 
ments, and  when  not  feeding  or  sporting  with  their 
own  kind,  they  sit  in  some  well  protected  spot, 
where  their  colours  blend  well  with  surrounding 
objects.  If  undisturbed  the  same  "form,"  the  name 
given  to  the  place  or  nest  where  hares  sit,  is  occupied 
for  years.     In  one  instance  which   has   come   under 


observation,  the  same  "form"  was  occupied,  evident- 
by  the  same  animal,  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  occupant  was  gathered  into  the 
banquet-hall  of  a  great  horned  owl.  The  "form" 
has  never  been  occupied  since  that  time;  so  we  may 
conclude  the  same  animal  had  its  favourite  place  of 
rest  in  that  spot  for  two  years.  When  captured  by 
the  owl  it  was  feeding  upon  twigs  of  a  yellow  birch 
within  a  few  yards  of  its  home. 

To  be  a  place  of  safety  the  "form"  of  the  hare 
must  be  selected  with  some  ingenuity.  Tlie  number 
of  its  enemies  is  so  great  that  many  precautions  to 
ensure  safety  must  be  considered.  There  should  be 
sufficient  cover  overhead  to  serve  as  protection 
against  the  keen  eyes  of  the  hawks  and  owls.  They 
must  select  a  place  where  they  can  guard  their  back 
tracks,  to  observe  any  carnivorous  animals  that 
may  be  following  them,  and  at  the  proper  time  slip 
noiselessly  from  their  hiding-place  and  flee  with 
great  speed  from  the  impending  danger.  If  pur- 
sued by  a  fox  or  lynx  their  powers  of  sjjeed  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  only  when  they  have  a 
chance  to  dodge  about  in  thick  cover  that  they  can 
escape  these  enemies. 

A  hare  will  often  start  out  upon  short  migrations 
and  travel  several  miles  across  country,  jierhaps  to 
escape  enemies,  to  seek  pastures  new,  or  in  search 
of  mates.  In  summer  hares  are  often  attacked  by  a 
parasite,  locally  known  as  the  big  blue  louse,  or 
rabbit  louse.  They  are  often  killed  by  the  attacks 
of  these  insects,  which  are  so  numerous  that  at 
times  the  hare  is  half  covered  with  them.  These 
same  blue  lice  also  prey  upon  squirrels  and  grouse. 
Three  instances  have  come  to  my  notice  in  this 
neighbourhood  of  children  having  these  vermin 
upon  them.  The  insects  were  discovered  soon  after 
beginning  to  bite,  but  so  tenaciously  did  they  cling 
to  their  victims  that  they  had  to  be  removed  with 
a  knife.  This  will  serve  to  show  how  difficult  a 
matter  it  would  be  for  the  smaller  animals  to  rid 
themselves  of  these  pests. 

We  have  only  one  species  of  hare  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  rabbit. 
Somewhere  in  an  article  written  upon  the  lynxes, 
there  is  a  statement  that  the  "cotton-tail"  rabbit  is 
the  chief  food  of  these  animals.  This  statement 
would  cause  many  readers  unacquainted  with  our 
fauna,  to  believe  that  the  "cotton-tail"  is  native 
here,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  it  being  indigenous 
to  the  south  and    west    of    this    country.      Having 
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been  strongly  ''sat  upon"  by  an  interested  reader 
for  making  this  statement,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  this  misprint  for  other  readers  of  the 
nature  clubs'  columns.* 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
enmity  e.xisting  between  the  domestic  cat  and  the 
wild  hare,  we  know  of  instances  where  the  mother 
cat  being  deprived  of  her  own  young  has  gone  to 
the  woods  and  carried  in  a  lot  of  young  hares  to 
take  the  place  of  her  departed  kittens.  Such  adop- 
tions are  usually  ended  in  their  early  stages,  by  the 
cat's  owners  destroying  the  young  hares.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  if  such  step-children  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  cat,  that  we  might  know  what  the 
outcome  would  be. 

*  [And  yet  on  the  authority  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary the  "cotton-tail,"  Molly  Cotton-tail,  is 
described  as  the  American  wood  rabbit  {Lcpus 
sylvaticus. — Editor.  ] 


His  Majesty's  inspector  was  testing  the  class  in 
general  knowledge. 

"Now,  lads,"  he  said  gravely,  "your  teacher,  I 
expect,  has  explained  to  you  the  meanings  of  most 
of  the  mottoes  which  apply  to  the  months  of  the 
year.  Thus,  'If  February  gives  much  snow,  a  fine 
summer  it  doth  foreshow,'  and  'In  January  if  sun 
appear.  March  and  April  pay  full  dear.'  But  I 
wonder  which  of  you  can  remember  what  comes  in 
like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb?" 

There  was  an  awestruck  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  a  pale-looking  boy  said : 

"Please,  sir,  it's  our  landlord  when  he  gets  his 
arrears  paid  up!" — Loudon  Answers. 


I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough. 

I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even ; 

He  sings  his  song,  but  it  charms  not  now. 

For  1  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; 

He  sang  to  my  ear ;  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearl  to  their  enamel  gave ; 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 

Bm  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 

With  the  sea  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 

— Selected. 


Elementary  Drawing  and  Art  Education, 

From  Professor  Earl  Barnes's  very  interesting 
article  on  Child  Study  in  Relation  to  Elementary 
Art  Education  we  quote  the  following  suggestive 
extracts : 

In  drawing,  we  have  a  form  of  self-expression  that 
yields  itself  to  study  better  than  any  other  except  written 
speech.  This  is  because  it  is  self-recording,  and  so  be- 
comes a  permanent  photograph  of  the  child's  mind  which 
the  student  can  refer  to,  again  and  again,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  or  generalization.  It  can  even  be  claimed  that 
drawing  has  one  advantage  over  written  speech,  since  it 
can  be  used  with  children  some  years  before  they  begin 
to  write. 

.Any  thoughtful  cbserver  who  watches  a  child's  drawing 
from  the  time  he  is  two  until  he  is  six,  must  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  great  aid  it  furnishes  to  all  of  his  pro- 
cesses of  thought.  It  relates  visual  and  motor  impulses, 
thereby  perfecting  visual  judgments,  the  great  majority  of 
which  rest  on  motor  experiences,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  directs  and  cultivates  motor  activity.  By  recording 
images  and  thus  holding  them  before  the  mind  for  con- 
sideration, such  drawing  forms  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  organizing  a  body  of  correct  ideas  or  concepts 
on  which  all  intelligent  thinking  must  finally  rest. 

During  the  period  from  si.x  to  ten  years  old,  hfe  may 
still  be  described  as  prevailingly  motor,  with  wide  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  with  little  distinctly  aesthetic  interest,  and 
with  a  growing  interest  in  colour.  It  is  still  the  so-called 
primary  colours  that  attract,  rather  than  neutral  tints.  In 
drawing,  the  interest  is  in  larger  wholes  than  formerly,, 
and  tends  to  narrative  forms.  There  is  little  interest  in 
perspective,  ornament  or  decoration.  Drawing  is  still 
distinctly  a  language  of  expression. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  elementary  school  ppriod,  cover- 
ing the  ages  from  nine  or  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  pro- 
found changes  are  taking  place  in  both  body  and  mind. 
On  the  physical  side  there  is  a  final  adjustment  of  func- 
tions. Childhood  changes  to  youth,  and  skill  in  manual 
dexterity  can  be  gained  far  more  easily  and  surely  than  at 
a  later  age.  If  accurate  and  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  brush 
is  not  acquired  at  this  time,  it  is  seldom  secured  in  later 
life.  In  this  period  child  study  teaches  us  that  drawing 
should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  school  work. 
All  expression  must  spring  from  impression,  and  no  im- 
pression can  be  clear  and  accurate  and  understood  until 
if  has  been  expressed.  Speech,  drawing  and  acting  are 
the  great  means  of  expression,  and  each  strengthens  the 
other. 

These  are  convincing  arguments,  if  any  were 
needed,  in  favour  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  in  drawing  in  our  public  schools.  The  re- 
marks above  quoted  are  from  the  book  entitled 
"Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States,"  a  volume  prepared  as  a  contribution  of  the 
American  schools  to  the  Third  International 
Congress  for  the  Development  of  Art  and  Art 
Teaching,  held  in  London,  August  3-8,  1908. 
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"The  Future  of   Latin." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Reviezv : 

SrR. — I  was  attracted  by  an  article  in  the  Review 
bearing  tlie  above  heading,  for  the  reason  that  only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  read  the  very  same  argument 
by  another  writer.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
introduction  of  De  Brisay's  Analytical  Latin 
Method,  published  in  1897: 

After  the  "  bread-and-butter  sciences,"  there  is  perhaps 
no  subject  which  we  can  study  with  more  real  profit  than 
the  Latin  language.  Whether  we  be  English,  French  or 
Grernian,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  will  be  serviceable  to  us 
almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  Latin  should  never  be 
classed  with  Greek  when  speaking  of  the  educational  value 
of  these  languages.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  an  accom- 
plishment— an  ornament  to  a  liberal  education ;  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  is  a  foundation  stone  on  which  to  rest  and 
to  build  our  knowledge  of  so  many  other  things.  To 
know  French  scientifically,  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
is  an  impossibility — a  fact  now  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon  in  PVance.  German  is  much  less  dependent  on  Latin, 
but  even  that  language  has  been  embellished — the  Ger- 
mans would  say  disfigured — with  Latin  words.  To  the 
Ge.man  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  at  least  desirable,  to  the 
Frenchman  it  is  extremely  important,  but  none  will  suffer 
so  much  as  the  Englishman  from  an  unacquaintance  with 
the  subject.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  the  reader  com- 
pare one  or  two  words  in  Enghsh,  French  and  German. 
The  word  for  tootli  in  Latin  is  dens-,  in  French  dent,  in 
German,  cahn.  .\  man  who  "  repairs  teeth "  is  called  in 
French  rf«n<iste,  in  German,  .:i;/iiiarzt  (tooth-doctor),  but 
in  English  he  is  not  called  tootliht  or  toothmzn,  hut  is 
given  the  French  or  Latin  name  dentist.  To  the  French- 
man, therefore,  whether  he  knows  Latin  or  not,  the  word 
dentiste  is  full  of  meaning — -it  means  "  a  man  who  repairs 
the  dents;  "  to  the  German  the  word  cahnarct  is  equally 
significant,  and  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  necessary  in 
order  for  him  to  see  the  full  force  of  the  word ;  but  to  the 
Englishman  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin  and  French,  the  word 
dentist  is  a  mere  sound  which  tells  him  nothing  about  the 
individual  to  whom  he  appHes  the  term. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  ^lacnaghten  is  not 
alone  in  his  opinion  regarding  the  relative  merits  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  nor  in  his  opinion  regarding  the 
value  of  Latin  in  "all  but  the  most  elementary 
education."  The  method  of  "double-translation 
with  little  grammar,"  which  Prof.  Macnaghten 
suggests,  is,  however,  not  the  method  that  will  free 
the  study  of  Latin  from  drudgery.  There  is  another 
method  far  superior  to  this,  which  Prof.  Mac- 
naghten should  learn  of,  and  which  the  schools  of 
this  country  would  long  ago  have  adopted,  if  Latin 
professors  were  awake  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  H.  V.  Coui/niART, 

Ottawa,  Ont.  Principal  Slater  St.  Public  School. 


[The  poet  Milton,  himself  a  teacher,  tells  us  in 
his  "Tractate  on  Education,"  that  the  schools  spend 
"seven  or  eight  years  in  scraping  together  so  much 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned 
otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year." 
This  was  written  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Is  it  not  equally  true  of  schools  to-day? — Editor.] 


The  Review's  Question  Box. 

A  correspondent  asks  where  can  be  obtained  the 
Oral  Lesson  Rook  on  Hygiene  and  the  School 
Physiology  Journal  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  the  January 
Review.  The  former  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  price  $1.00, 
and  the  publication  place  of  the  latter  is  23  Trull 
Street,  Boston.  The  subscription  price  is  70  cents 
a  year. 


A  teacher  would  like  to  know  if  mistakes  in 
grammar  and  spelling  should  be  marked  for  cor- 
rection when  facts  in  exercises  on  history  or  kindred 
subjects,  written  by  very  young  children,  are  being 
corrected.  She  thinks  that  a  page  too  "liberally 
adorned  with  red  ink"  would  tend  to  confuse  and 
discourage  the  child.  That  is  true;  but  it  is  not 
well  to  leave  any  mistakes  uncorrected,  e.specially  in 
such  an  important  subject  as  language.  Instead  of 
marking  the  mistakes  in  the  latter  subject,  suppose 
}ou  try  the  following  plan :  Ask  the  "worst  little 
sinner"  in  grammar  and  spelling  to  write  his  or  her 
paper  on  the  blackboard.  Then  with  chalk  in  hand 
underline  and  correct  the  mistakes,  while  the  child- 
ren are  correcting  their  own,  or  each  other's  mis- 
takes at  their  seats  under  your  direction.  Such  a 
plan,  with  as  much  time  for  explanation  as  you  can 
])ossibly  give,  would  be  one  of  the  best  language 
lessons. 


.A.  subscriber  asks  for  "some  good  authorities  on 
method  generally  and  on  nature  work  in  particular." 
There  could  be  no  better  book  of  methods  for  the 
teacher  than  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  "Lectures  on 
Teaching;"  and  "An  Introduction  to  Nature- 
Study,"  by  Ernest  Stenhouse  is  an  excellent  work, 
in  line  with  the  best  nature-teaching  of  to-day. 
Both  books  are  published  by  Macmillan  and  Com- 
pany, London. 
i  .  .••■■II  •■ 
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The  Study  Lesson. 

Bad  habits  of  study  are  a  serious  handicap  to  any 
one  engaged  in  school  work.  In  spite  of  this  well- 
known  truth,  teachers  generally  have  very  crude 
ideas  of  the  processes  involved  in  logical  study. 
And  what  is  even  worse,  little  is  being  done  to  train 
children  in  the  acc[uisition  of  the  proper  habits  of 
study.  Assignments  are  too  frequently  by  cha])ters, 
topics,  or  pages  with  no  words  of  advice,  of  caution, 
or  of  assistance ;  and  the  children  at  their  seats  read 
what  the  took  says  in  preparation  for  the  recitation 
to  follow.  During  the  recitation,  the  teacher 
questions  the  pupils  to  see  how  well  they  remember 
the  statements  of  the  text.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
affirm  that  no  good  results  from  such  a  i^rocedure ; 
for  by  it,  children  have,  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  schools,  learned, — that  is.  stored  their  memory 
with  a  great  mass  of  unassimilated,  or,  at  least,  only 
partially  assimilated  facts. 

The  conventional  metlKjds  of  the  ordinar\-  scIkk)! 
room  have  made  for  rote  learning  and  verbatizing. 
Certainly  in  many  cases  time  has  not  been  taken  to 
point  out  to  the  children  the  dangers  of  inattention 
and  of  a  lack  of  concentration.  liad  habits  have 
necessarily  resulted,  and  bad  habits  not  only  repre- 
sent the  line  of  least  resistance  but  the  line  of  least 
worth  also.  Dawdling  through  les.sons  nuist  make 
all  later  school  life,  and  life  in  general,  a  drudgery 
instead  of  an  inspiration.  Such  habits  are  the 
marks  of  the  vagabond  and  the  criminal.  They  bar 
the  road  to  intellectual  ])ursuits. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  sim])ly  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  inattention,  of  listless  work.  The  child 
is  entitled  to  definite  help  which  provides  a  method 
of  attack.  To  allow  him  to  wander  through  his 
lesson  with  no  ability  to  discriminate,  to  distinguish 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  or  to  test 
results,  means  woeful  ignorance  or  unpardonable 
shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  maimer 
in  which  one  studies  is  really  more  imi)ortant  than 
the  matter  which  he  studies.  The  manner,  the 
mode  or  method  of  attack,  becomes  one's  permanent 
possession  :  the  matter  is  transient,  and  likely  soon 
forgotten. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  practically  all  the 
tests  or  examinations  of  the  school  are  conducted  to 
find  out  what  the  pupil  knows  about  some  subject. 
How  he  gained  his  knowledge  is  ignored.  Teachers 
must  not  forget   that   the   child   who    seems   to   be 


getting  nowhere  in  his  study  is  really  getting  some- 
where. He  is  making  habits  for  himself  which  must 
forever  close  the  door  of  studentship.  Time  must 
be  taken  and  assistance  must  be  given  to  show  the 
child  how  to  study  or  else  energy  will  be  wasted  and 
opportunity  lost. — The  School  Xczvs. 


Acrostic  for  Teachers. 

.\ttention   is  the  condition  of  memory. 

Building  moral  ch.iracter  is  the  highest  aim. 

Children  are  doers  rather  than  learners  of  book  knowledge. 

Do  not  expect  the  class  to  arouse  the  interest. 

Effects  are   modified   by  controlhng  the  causes. 

Fault  finding  has  no  place  in  education. 

Grant  children  thcii    rights. 

1  fappiness  is  a  genuine,  powerful  tonic. 

Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  uphfting  forces  in  society. 

Judgment  is  the  most  delicient  faculty. 

Keep  the  class  thinking. 

Lead  the  children  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  as  men  and 

women. 
-Meanings  of   things  are   better   than   meanings  of  words. 
Never  "  hear  recitations." 
Observe  the  operations  of  child  mind. 
Pupils  are  willing  to  let  the  teacher  do  the  talking. 
Quit  wrong  methods  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Repetition  forms  habit. 

School  work  ought  to  be  in  line  with  life  work. 
Training  is  leading  to  do.  till  the  habit  of  doing  is  formed. 
Union  of    natural    history  and    natural    science    broadens 

culture. 
Vary  devices  to  suit  the  needs. 
While    insisting   on    truthfulness    and    self-control,    set    no 

example  to  the  contrary. 
■'  X  "  austive  observation  is  an  element  in  all  great  success, 
^'outhful    instincts    are   more    trustworthy   as   a   guide   to 

interest  than  our  reasoning. 
Zeal   is  born   of  ideas   resulting   from  vivid  and  complete 

impressions. — Alberta  School  Report. 


The  Snow  Storm. 

If  was  a  frosty  night, 

I  woke  up  in  a  fright. 

And  saw  a  lovely  sight — 

It  was  a  snow  storm  bright. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  come  and  see!" 

I  cried  with  glee. 

"Oh,   what  a  pretty   sight!"  cried   mother  with  delight; 

That  was  the  first  I  saw  at  night. 

—Heloise  Ncale,  Age  Ten,  Chatham,  N.  B. 
(Prize   Competition    Woman's   Jlome   Companion). 


He  who  is  honest  is  noble, 
Whatever   his   fortune  or   birth. 


— Cary, 
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Still  Teaching  at  Eighty-five. 

A  record  of  continuous  teaching  for  nearly  fifty- 
seven  years  in  one  school  can  hardly  be  matched  in 
the  history  of  education  in  this  country,  says  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Add  to  this  long  service  the 
additional  fact  that  in  all  that  time,  not  a  day,  nor 
an  hour,  has  been  lost  from  regular  duties  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  Charles  J.  Capen  has  a  really  re- 
markable life  story.  To  be  still  teaching  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  is  still  another  phase  of  which  his 
friends  and  hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  justly 
proud. 

Mr.  Capen  is  a  singularly  modest  man  and  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  speak  much  of  what  all  these 
years  of  activity  have  been  to  him.  From  his  home 
in  Dedham,  near  "the  great  bend  of  the  Charles," 
he  goes  daily  to  the  Boston  Latin  school  where  he 
has  been  a  teacher  since  1852.  Patient,  progressive, 
alert  and  painstaking  as  ever,  his  kindly  personality 
permeates  all  his  instruction,  and  seemingly  difficult 
tasks  are  simplified  by  reason  of  his  personal  help- 
fulness and  encouragement. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Dorchester  Heights  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  rugged  health  by  the  outdoor 
work  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  and  which  he 
performed  with  real  love. 

He  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1844,  in  which 
were  Francis  and  George  F.  Parkham,  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  well  known. 

After  teaching  for  a  period  of  six  years,  Francis 
Gardner,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school,  offered 
him  a  position,  which  he  has  filled  with  honour  all 
these  years. 

An  interesting  phase  of  Mr.  Capen's  many-sided 
life  is  that  which  deals  with  his  musical  nature. 
With  no  instruction  whatever  he  became  a  trained 
musician.  The  delight  he  has  taken  in  this  way, 
and  what  it  has  meant  to  others,  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. Improvising  is  a  special  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Capen,  and  groups  of  young  people  are  certain  to 
welcome  him  to  their  good  times  because  he  is 
always  willing  to  help  entertain  them  with  gay 
waltzes  of  his  own  composition  or  selections  from 
the  masters.  To  the  youths  who  respect  and  ad- 
mire him  as  a  wise  teacher  and  sympathetic  friend 
and  those  who  have  been  near  him  in  close  associa- 
tion for  many  years,  he  is  a  splendid  example  of 
one  whose  old  age  is  "serene  and  bright,"  after 
sixty-five  years  in  public  service. 


The  Snowbirds. 

In  the  rosy  light  trills  the  gay  swallow, 

The  thrush  in  the  roses  below; 
The  meadow-lark  sings  in  the  meadow. 

But  the  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 
Ah  me !     Chickadee ! 

The  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 

The  blue  marten  trills  in  the  gale. 

The  wren  in  the  yard  below; 
In  the  elm  chatters  the  bluejay, 

But  the  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 
Ah  me  !     Chickadee  ! 

The  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 

High  wheels  the  gray  wing  of  the  osprey. 
The  wing  of  the  sparrow  drops  low. 

In  the  midst  dips  the  wing  of  the  robin, 
And  the  snowbird's  wing  in  the  snow. 

Ah  me!     Chickadee! 
The  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 

I  love  the  high  heart  of  the  osprey. 

The  meek  heart  of  the  thrush  below, 
The  heart  of  the  lark  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  snowbird's  heart  in  the  snow. 

But  dearer  to  me  Chickadee! 
Is  that  true  little  heart  in  the  snow. 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


President  David  Starr  Jordan  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "The  Human  Harvest,"  in  The  Chautauquan 
for  January,  analyzes  in  some  detail  the  causes  for 
the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  present  decadence  of 
France.  In  both  cases  the  causes  were  purely 
biological — the  wiping  away  of  the  best  elements  in 
the  young  manhood  of  the  nation  through  destruc- 
tive wars.  Rome  perished  for  want  of  men,  not 
because  of  undue  luxury  or  a  low  standard  of 
morals.  So,  too,  since  the  disastrous  wars  of  the 
time  of  Napoleon — wars  which  destroyed  two  mil- 
lion of  the  best  men  of  France — the  French  as  a 
race  have  never  been  physically  or  morally  what 
they  were  previous  to  the  Napoleonic  epoch.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  stature  is  two  inches 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  had  these 
wars  been  avoided. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  Jordan's  profoundly  interest- 
ing discussion  of  these  great  problems  is  that  any 
nation  which  becomes  overimperialistic,  becomes 
bent  upon  the  conquest  of  other  peoples,  must  in- 
evitably succumb  to  this  very  spirit  of  domination. 
The  best  men  will  be  destroyed  in  war  and  only  the 
weaker  ones  will  remain  to  be  subject  to  the  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  who  is  sufficiently  strong  to  command" 
obedience. 
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Little  Red  Riding  Hood  Dramatized. 

The  children  knew  the  story.  Their  imaginations 
supplied  all  the  defects  in  properties  and  scenery- 
incidental  to  an  impromptu  dramatization.  .\ 
handkerchief  tied  capwise  over  the  curls  of  a  seven- 
year-old  transformed  her  into  "  the  mother."  An 
old-fashioned  golf  cape  of  the  required  hue  made 
a  charming  Red  Riding  Hood  of  small  Rosie.  His 
rough  overcoat,  with  a  collar  drawn  up  over  his 
mischievous  face,  together  with  doing  his  "  turn  " 
on  all  fours,  made  Dominic  into  a  highly  acceptable 
Wolf.  The  hunters  or  woodsmen  who  came  to  the 
rescue  were  armed  with  yard-sticks.  The  dialogue 
almost  t(X)k  care  of  itself,  as  follows: 

Act  I. 

Mother  (with  covered  basket,  calling, — "  Red 
Riding  Hood!    Red  Riding  Hood!  ") 

Red  Riding  Hood  (running  in). — "Yes,  mother 
dear !    Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

Mother. — "I  wish  you  to  take  this  basket  of  good 
things  to  your  grandma.  There  is  a  bottle  of  milk : 
al.so,  some  butter  and  eggs,  and  a  nice  fresh  loaf 
of  bread." 

Red  Riding  Hood  (taking  the  basket).—"  I'll  go 
at  once,  mother  dear !  " 

Mother. — "  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 
lane"     (Exeunt). 

Act.  II. 

Red  Riding  Hood  enters  alone,  carrying  her 
basket.  She  pretends  to  be  gathering  flowers. 
Enter  the  Wolf  on  all  fours,  growling. 

Wolf. — "Ciood  morning,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
What  are  you  doing?  " 

Red  Riding  Hood. — ■"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wolf. 
I  am  gathering  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  my 
grandma." 

Wolf. — "  Where  are  you  going  this  fine  day?  " 

Red  Riding  Hood. — "  I  am  going  to  my  grandma's 
to  take  her  this  basket  of  goodies." 

Wolf. — Where  does  your  grandma  live,  my 
dear?" 

Red  Riding  Hood  (pointing). — "My  grandma 
lives  over  there  in  the  little  brown  house." 

Wolf. — "  Well,  you  go  that  way  and  I'll  go  this, 
and  we'll  see  who  gets  there  first."  (Exeunt  in 
different  directions). 


Act  III. 

The  Wolf  is  discovered  lying  down  on  a  couch 
(two  or  three  chairs  placed  together).  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  raps  outside. 

Wolf  (imitating  grandma's  voice). — "  Is  that  you, 
little  Red  Riding  Hood?  Come  right  in,  my 
dear.'' 

Red  Riding  Hood  enters  and  goes  over  to  the 
couch. 

Wolf. — "  Set  down  your  basket  and  come  here, 
my  child." 

Red  Riding  Hood,  putting  down  lier  basket, 
stands  beside  the  Wolf. 

Red  Riding  Hood. — "O  grandma!  What  a  big 
nose  you  have !  " 

Wolf. — "  The  better  to  smell  with,  my  dear!  " 

Red  Riding  Hood. — "  But,  O  grandma,  what  big 
eyes  you  have !  " 

Wolf. — "The  better  to  see  with,  my  dear!  " 

Red  Riding  Hood. — "  O  grandma !  what  a  big 
mouth  you  have !  " 

Wolf  (jumping  up). — "  The  better  to  eat  you  up 
with,  my  dear!  " 

He  runs  after  Red  Riding  Hood,  who  runs  away 
screaming.  Tw(j  small  hunters  armed  with  yard- 
sticks entered  quietly  just  as  the  Wolf  began  the 
chase.  They  take  aim.  Hunters.  Bang !  Bang ! 
P.ang ! 

( ^^'olf  drops  dead). 


The  above  bit  of  dramatization,  with  its  simplicity 
of  language  and  "  staging,"  is  a  demonstration  of 
what  a  live  teacher  can  induce  a  class  of  young 
children  to  jiroduce  for  itself.  No  two  classes  will 
reproduce  the  exact  language ;  no  two  classes  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  same  "  dress."  Every  class  of 
grades  one  and  two  will  alter  it,  make  it  according 
to  their  own  vizualization ;  but — and  the  but  is  an 
important  one— every  class  will  use  good  language 
and  give  strong  expression  in  its  use. — The  Teacher. 


O  winter!   if  thy  anger 

Affrights  the  poor  of  heart, 
Best  humoured  and  most  cheery 

Of  playfellows  thou  art. 
E'en   summer  cannot   rival 

Thy  many-sided  glee ; 
For  young  and  old,   for  maid  and  boy, 
Thou  hast  a  store  of  healthy  joy 

To  bind  our  hearts  to  thee. 

— John  Reade, 
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Timely  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  change  in  the  length  of  days? 

2.  Do  \vc  liave  a  hirger  or  smaller  amount  of 
sunshine?  Flow  does  the  sunshine  differ  from  that 
of  December  and  January?  (Warmer  and  lingers 
in  afternoon). 

3.  At  what  time  of  the  day  do  we  have  the  most 
intense  cold? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  warming  sunshine 
upon  the  ground?  Upon  the  snow?  What  be- 
comes of  water  resulting  from  the  thaws?  What 
are  the  good  effects  of  the  February  thaws  ? 

5.  What  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  Feb- 
ruary sky?     What  is  the  colour  of  the  clouds? 

6.  Are  the  air  conditions  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  earlier  months  of  winter?  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  quieter  air  upon  the  snowstorms? 

7.  Do  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  life? 

8.  What  can  you  notice  upon  the  bushes  and 
shrubs  ? 

Q.  What  do  you  find  upon  the  ground?  What 
caused  the  twigs  to  break  and  fall  ? 

10.  What  birds  do  you  see  in  the  woods? 

11.  Can  you  find  any  seed  or  seed  vessels  yet 
remaining? 

12.  What  signs  of  plant  life  do  you  see?  Where 
do  mosses  grow? 

13.  What  signs  of  animal  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  woods?     Of  bird  life?     (Footprints). 

14.  Name  the  three  most  common  birds. 

15.  What  do  the  squirrels  and  rabbits  find  to 
eat?     (Buds  and  tender  bark). 

16.  What  change  is  coming  over  the  willow  tree? 
Can  you  discover  any  traces  of  the  catkins? 

17.  Where  is  the  bluejay  commonly  found?  In 
the  late  afternoons?  Where  do  we  hear  him  in  the 
early  mornings?  Where  does  the  bluejay  build  his 
nest?  \\niat  shape  of  tree  is  his  favourite  nesting 
place?  What  arc  the  materials  used  in  the  blue- 
jay's  nest?  Where  is  it  placed?  What  is  the 
number  of  the  eggs  ? 

18.  AMiat  is  the  winter  food  of  the  crow?  Of 
the  snowbird  ?. — Selected. 


Better  Rural  Schools 

It  is  true  that  the  backbone  of  the  nation  lies  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  for  that  reason  the  people 
who  dwell  there  ought  to  have  every  advantage  that 
looks  to  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  intellect. 
Of  course  at  the  bottom  of  development  lie  the 
schools.  C.  I.  Hudson,  in  discussing  this  subject 
in  New  York  recently,  said :  "  Back  of  every  ques- 
tion that  has  to  do  with  better  farming,  better 
homes  and  better  lives,  is  the  question  of  better  rural 
schools.  If  we  are  to  have  better  farming,  we 
must  begin  with  the  boys  and  grow  them.  There  is 
no  other  way.  The  problem  that  is  now  before  our 
people  is  how  to  bring  the  best  school  to  the  boy  or 
girl  right  where  they  are,  on  the  farm,  and  to  so  re- 
vise its  curriculum  that  valuable  time  shall  not  be 
wasted  in  teaching  studies  in  which  the  average 
country  boy  has  no  interest  and  which  he  will 
never  make  good  use  of. 

"  There  is  need  that  even  the  elementary  text- 
books shall  be  revised,  shortened  and  simplified  so 
that  more  time  can  be  given  to  elementary  agricul- 
ture, nature  studies  and  practical  demonstrations  in 
these  subjects  that  will  fit  him  for  country  life  and 
make  him  see  the  value  of  this  life  rightly  lived  and 
to  love  it.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
farmers  are  asking  for  this  reformation  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  that  they  themselves  are  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  needed  changes." — The  Pathfinder. 


The  Doctor — You  are  talking  about  useless  noises. 
Give  us  a  few  true  facts.     What  is  a  useless  noise? 

The  Professor- — Well,  in  the  phrase.  "  true  facts," 
for  instance,  "  true  "  is  a  useless  noise. 


An  Arithmetic  Device 

So  many  untidy  arithmetic  papers  have  been 
passed  in  that  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  arousing 
the  pride  of  the  class.  Every  method  failed,  until 
I  hit  upon  the  following,  which  has  proved  to  be 
wonderfully  eflFective : 

First  I  made  an  attractive  cover  for  each  member 
of  the  class,  in  which  to  put  all  tidy,  well-written 
papers  that  might  be  passed  in.  Nothing  but  the 
best  would  be  accepted,  and  for  a  few  days  it  seemed 
as  if  that  best  would  never  make  its  appearance. 
But  the  papers  began  to  improve,  and  by  and  by 
they  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  covers.  At 
the  end  of  evers-  week  the  best  paper  was  selected 
from  each  cover  and  the  others  removed.  During 
the  following  week  each  .one  tried  to  pass  in  papers 
surpassing  the  best  of  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
result  was  all  I  could  have  wished. — Selected, 
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The  Influence  of  a  Good  Book. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  distinguished  educational  leaders 
for  half  a  century  and  more,  relates  this  highly 
interesting  experience,  especially  as  judged  from 
present  experiences  of  boys  of  fourteen : 

"  When  a  boy  of  fourteen  attending  the  'district 
school,'  I  won  the  first  prize  for  '  getting  up  head  ' 
in  the  spelling  class  the  greatest  number  of  times 
during  the  session.  The  prize  awarded  was  a  little 
book  entitled,  '  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,'  popularly  known  as  '  Watts  on  the  Mind.' 
That  little  book  not  only  made  me  a  teacher,  but 
contributed  largely  to  my  success  as  an  instructor 
and  an  educator.  Young  as  I  was  I  found  the  book 
full  of  interest,  and  I  began  to  apply  its  statements 
to  the  improvement  of  my  own  mind,  especially  its 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  memory,  in 
which  faculty  my  mind  seemed  most  defective.  The 
impulse  I  received  from  this  little  book  was  deep 
and  permanent.  It  turned  my  attention  thus  early 
to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the 
method  of  training  its  faculties." 


A  Language  Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  not  exceeding 
ten  words,  and  containing  three  distinct  statements. 

2.  You  are  shortly  to  move  into  a  new  store 
some  distance  from  your  present  stand.  Prepare  a 
circular  to  be  sent  to  customers,  informing  them 
of  the  change. 

3.  You  have  lost  a  gold  watch.  Prepare  a  notice 
of  your  loss  to  be  put  up  in  your  village  post- 
office. 

4.  Write  five  short  reading  notices  of  your 
goods,  to  be  printed  in  the  local  column  of  your 
village  paper. 

5.  You  are  in  want  of  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 
grocery  business.  Prepare  an  advertisement  for  the 
paper,  setting  forth  your  desire. — Teachers'  Gazette. 


Scotch  folk  sometimes  are  very  careful  of  their 
own  ministers.  Dr.  Macleod  was  once  sent  for  to 
visit  a  sick  man.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  he  in- 
quired, "What  church  do  you  attend?"  "Barry 
Kirk,"  replied  the  invalid.  "  Why,  then,  did  you 
not  sent  for  your  own  minister?"  "  Xa.  na,"  re- 
plied the  sick  man,  "  we  would  not  risk  him.  Do 
you  no  ken  it's  a  dangerous  case  of  typhoid?  " 


A  Psalm  of  the  Good  Teacher. 

The  Lord  is  my  teacher : 

I  shall  not  lose  the  way  to  wisdom. 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  lowly  path  of  learning, 
He  prepareth  a  lesson  for  me  every  day ; 
He  findeth  the  clear  fountains  of  instruction, 
Little  by  little  he  showeth  me  the  beauty  of  truth. 

The  world  is  a  great  book  that  he  hath  written, 

He  turneth  the  leaves  for  nie  slowly ; 

They  are  all  inscribed  with  images  and  letters, 

His  face  poureth  light  on  the  pictures  and  the  words. 

Then  I  am  glad  when  I  perceive  his  meaning, 

He  taketh  me  by  the  hand  to  the  hill-top  of  vision ; 

In  the  valley  also  he  walketh  beside  me, 

And  in  the  dark  places  he  whispereth  to  my  heart. 

Yea,  though  the  lesson  be  hard  it  is  not  hopeless, 
I'or  the  Lord  is  very  patient  with  his  slow  scholar; 
He  will  wait  a  while  for  my  weakness ; 
He  will  help  me  to  read  the  truth  through  tears. 

Surely  thou  wilt  enlighten  me  daily  by  joy  and  by  sorrow, 
.■\nd  lead  me  at  last,  O  Lord,  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
thee.  — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Great  Truths  Greatly  Won. 

Great  truths  are  dearly  bought ;  the  common  truth. 
Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day. 

Comes  in  the  common  walks  of  early  life. 
Blown  by  the  careless  wind  across  our  way. 

Great  truths  are  greatly  won,  not  formed  by  chance, 
Not  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream; 

But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hard  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream; 

Won  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear  and  grief. 

When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in  might. 

Ploughs  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 
.\nd  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the  Hght. 

Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit  in  hard  hours 

Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain, 
Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well-ploughed  field, 

And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  wept  in  vain. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


There  is  a  witchery  in  wintry  winds 

Which   summer's  balmy  breezes  do  not  hold : 
A  magic  haze  the  eye  by  moonlight  finds. 

In   snow-clad  fields   enlit  by  beams  of  gold ; 
'Neath  summer  skies  the  earth  doth  throb  with  life. 

Hut   winter  brings  to  it  a  soothing  rest, 
Casts  over  it  a  robe  of  spotless  white, 

And  calms  the  heaving  of  its  troubled  breast. 
Still,  'neath  the  frost-bound  soil  ihe  depths  enfold 

The  powers  that  do  assure  a  mightier  birth, 
-V  seeming  death   to   life,   and,  then  behold  ! 

Rise  from  the  tomb  the  fairest  forms  of  earth. 
So   sunnner's  joy  shall   follow   winter's   woe, 
.Xnd   flowers  spring   from   fields   lunv  deep  in   snow. 
—John  Boyd,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  February. 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  which 
appeared  in  this  column  in  the  January  Review  : 

I.  Calves.  2.  Hares  (hairs).  3.  Hart  (heart). 
4.  Lashes  (eyelashes).  5.  Arms.  6.  Inn  Steps 
(insteps).  7.  Ayes  and  noes  (eyes  and  nose). 
8.  Ten  dons  (tendons).  9.  Temples.  10.  Pupils. 
II.  A  crown.  12.  Lids  (eyelids).  13.  Drums. 
14.  Feet  and  hands.  15.  Caps  (knee-caps). 
16.  Nails.  17.  Soles.  18.  Mussels  (muscles). 
19.  Palms.    20.  Tulips  and  iris. 


Jim  Parks's  Store. 

You  know  Jim  Parks?     lie  used  to  farm 
Out  Hopkins  Corner  way. 

Well,  he  got  tired  of  planting  corn, 
Aud  cutting  oats  and  hay. 

It  was  too  hard  and  dull  a  life- 
He  said  he  could  make  more 

To  move  to  town  and  open  up 
A  little  grocery  store. 

The  opening  up  was  easy  done, 
And  things  just  'peared  to  swim. 

You  work  a  farm,  but  kecl^  a  store- 
It  seemed  like  fun  to  Jim. 

His  trade?     Well,  he  had  more  or  less— 
'Twas  hardly  ever  more— 

But  times  would  better  in  the  fall, 
And— he  liked  keeping  store. 

One  day  last  week  1  called  around. 

And   found  him  dreadful  blue; 
He'd  kept  the  store  all  right,  but  kept 

The  things  inside  it,  too. 
•'  The  business  suits  me  lots  of  ways. 

But  tell  me  how,"  said  Jim, 
"  A  man  can  keep  on  keeping  store 

When  it  will  not  keep  him !  " 

— Woman's  Home  Coiiifoiiion  for  January. 


An  Old  Favourite. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  court  of  a  king  a  gray-haired 
professor,  who  amused  the  king  greatly.  He  told  the 
monarch  a  number  of  things  he  never  knew  before,  and 
the  king  was  dehghted.  But  finally  it  came  to  a  point 
where  the  ruler  wanted  to  know  the  age  of  the  professor, 
so   he  thought  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

".\hcm!"  said  the  king;  "I  have  an  interesting  sum 
for  you:  il  is  a  trial  in  mental  arithmetic.  Think  of  the 
number  of  the  nioiuh  i>f  your  birth."  Now,  the  professor 
uas  si.xly  years  old.  ami  bail  been  born  two  days  before 
Christmas,  so  be  tbouylit  oii  ij,  December  being  the 
twelfth  month. 

"  ^'es,"  said  the  tjrofessor. 

"  Multijily  it  by  two,"  said  the  kiny. 

■'  Yes." 


"  Add  five." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  professor,  doing  so. 

"  Now  multiply  by  50." 

"  Yes." 

"  Add  your  age." 

"  Yes." 

"  Subtract  365." 

"  Yes." 

"Add  us" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  king,  "  might  I  ask  what  t  he 
result  is?  " 

"  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty,"  repliedi  the  professor, 
wonderingly. 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  king's  response.  "  So  you  were 
born  in  December,  60  years  ago,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  in  the  world  do  you  know  ? "  cried  the 
professor. 

"  Why,"  retorted  the  king,  "  from  your  answer — 1260. 
The  month  of  your  birth  was  the  twelfth,  and  the  last 
two  figures  give  your  age." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  professor.  "Capital  I'll  try 
it  on  the  next  person.  It's  a  polite  wcky  of  finding  out 
people's  ages." — Watchman. 


The   Window  Breaker. 

Little  Tom  Jones 

Would  often  throw  stones. 
And  often  he  had  a  good  warning; 

And  now  I  will  tell 

What  Tommy  befell. 
From  his  rudeness,  one  fine  summer's  morning. 

He  was  taking  the  air 

Upon  Trinity  Square, 
And,  as  usual,  large  stones  he  was  jerking; 

Till  at  length  a  hard  cinder 

Went  plump  through  a  window 
Where  a  party  of  ladies  were  working. 

Tom's  aunt  when  in  town 

Had  left  half-a-crown 
For  her  nephew  (her  name  was  Miss  Frazier), 

Which  he  thought  to  have  spent. 

But  now  it  all  went 
(And  it  served  him  quite  right)   to  the  glazier. 

■ — English  Exchange. 


The  following  list  of  questions  will  prove  of  educational 
value  to  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  grown  people. 

What  letter  of  the  alphabet  is — I,  a  vegetable?  2,  an  in- 
sect? 3,  a  clew?  4,  a  sheep?  S,  part  of  a  house?  6,  a  large 
body  of  water?  7,  a  bird?  8,  a  direction  to  oxen?  9,  a 
beverage?  10,  a  verb  of  debt? 

What  author  in  literature  is — i.  A  river  in  Italy?  2,  .\ 
native  of  the  British  Isles?  3,  An  affliction  of  the  feet? 
4.  The  head  of  the  Catholic  church?  5,  An  English  hedge 
shrub?  6,  A  domestic  animal  and  the  noise  of  another? 
7,  Not  high,  and  part  of  a  house.  8,  A  dark  mineral  and 
a  low  line  of  hills?  9,  \  very  tall  man?  10,  Without 
moisture,  and  the  lair  of  an  animal? 
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The  Winter  is  Best   of  All. 

When  tiny  buds  are  waking 

From  their  long,  long  sleep, 
And  from  the  soft  green  mosses 

Pretty  wild  flowers  peep ; 
When  all  the  happy  birdies 

Once  again  are  here, — 
Then  I  think  the  Springtime 

The  best  time  of  the  year. 

But  when  the  Summer,  with  its  days, 

So  long  and  bright,  is  here, 
And  little  brooks  seem  dancing 

With  new  life  and  cheer. 
And  all  the  woods  and  meadows 

Are  filled  with  blossoms  gay, — 
Then  I  wish  the  Summer 

Would  always,  always  stay. 


But  now  'tis  jolly  Winter, 

The  cold  winds  shriek  and  roar ; 
The  trees  and  fields  are  sparkling. 

For  Jack  Frost's  here  once  more. 
And  as  I  watch  the  snowflakes 

That  softly  flutter  and   fall, 
I  think  I  like  the  Winter 

The  very  best  of  all. 

—Mattie  M.  Renu-ick,  in  Child  Garden. 


The  Talisman— A  "Guess  Story." 

Papa  had  little  Robbie  on  his  knee  and  Paul  and  Frank 
comfortably  snuggled  up  on  each  side  of  him.  Then  Paul 
said: 

"  \ow  tell  us  a  '  Guess  Story,'  please,  papa." 

Papa  could  tell  the  most  interesting  stories  about  com- 
mon things,  like  bees  or  kites  or  marbles,  but  without  tell- 
ing what  they  were,  and  the  boys  would  have  to  guess 
what  they  were  about. 

"  Well,"  began  papa,  "  you  know  that  long  ago,  in  the 
countries  where  they  had  kings,  the  king  would  sometimes 
send  some  man,  whom  he  knew  he  could  trust,  on  an  im- 
portant mission.  The  king  would  give  his  own  signet-ring 
to  the  man,  so  that  the  one  to  whom  he  was  sent  would 
recognize  it  and  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  king's 
messenger  just  as  if  they  were  the  commands  of  the  king 
himself. 

"  In  some  countries  people  have  believed  that  there 
were  certain  magic  things  called  talismans  that  had  some 
wonderful  power  to  make  people  obey  them,  if  only  they 
carried  the  talisman." 

Papa  stopped  the  "  Guess  Story "  for  a  minute,  and 
took  a  small  bo.x.  not  much  over  an  inch  in  length  from 
his  pocket. 

"  When  I  was  down  town  to-day,"  said  papa,  "  I  found 
a  talisman  that  really  has  certain  wonderful  powers.  It 
is  inside  this  little  box. 

"  If  I  gave  it  to  one  of  you  boys,  you  might  send  the 
talisman  on  a  long  journey,  in  care  of  some  faithful  man, 
and  he  would   go  for   many  miles,  giiar<ling  the  talisman 


carefully,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  some  one  else  who  was 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  it  would  pass  from  one  to  another, 
for  thousands  of  miles. 

"  You  would  not  even  have  to  pay  the  railway  fare  of 
the  men — the  great  steam  engines  would  puflE,  and  the 
wheels  would  revolve,  and  the  train  would  travel  on,  day 
and  night,  carrying  the  talisman  on  the  errand  that  you 
entrusted  to  it. 

. "  When  it  left  the  train,  there  would  be  other  men  wait- 
ing to  receive  it  and  to  carry  out  the  commands  you  sent 
with  it. 

"  Even  away  up  in  Alaska  there  are  men  waiting  now 
who  would  tramp  for  miles  over  snow  and  ice  for  you, 
if  you  sent  the  talisman  to  them  with  your  orders." 

"Would  it  ever  come  back  again?"  asked  Rob. 

"  Well,  no — ,"  said  p^pa.  "  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  way  you 
could  have  it  come  back  to  you." 

But  none  of  the  boys  could  guess. 

"  Is  it  a  penny?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  No." 

"  A  dime — any  money  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  No." 

After  the  boys  had  thought  and  puzzled,  papa  thought 
it  was  time  to  help  them  a  little,  so  he  said,  "  Well,  if  you 
wanted  to  send  it  to  some  one  you  knew  in — well,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  you  were  not  quite  sure  where  he  lived,  you 
could  send  a  request  that  if  the  messengers  failed  to  find 
him,  they  would  send  it  back  to  you." 

"  Oh,  I  know !  "  exclaimed  Paul.  "  You  mean  that  they 
would  send  back  what  the  talisman  carried,  papa?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  I  know,"  and  he  whispered  in  papa's  ear. 

"  Paul  has  guessed  it,  and  I'll  give  him  the  talisman," 
announced  papa.  "  If  the  others  '  give  it  up,'  he  will  show 
it  to  you." 

As  Frank  and  Robbie  really  couldn't  guess,  Paul  opened 
the  little  box  carefully  and  showed  them — a  postage 
stamp ! — Selected. 


Two  little  birdies,  one  wintry  day. 
Began  to  wonder  and  then  to  say, 
"How  about  breakfast   this   wintry  day?" 
Two  little  maidens,  that  wintry  day. 
Into  the  garden  wended  their  way, 
When  the  snow  was  deep  that  wintry  day. 
One  with  a  broom  swept  the  snow  away, 
One  scattered  crumbs,  then  went  to  play. 
And  birdies  had  breakfast,  that  wintry  day. 


Francis  Thomp.son,  the  English  poet,  tells  a  tale 
of  how  a  swallow  that  nested  in  his  garden  carried 
greetings  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Italy. 
Catching  the  bird  in  the  early  autumn  he  fastened 
the  following  message  to  its  wings :  "  Swallow,  little 
swallow,  I  wonder  where  you  pass  the  winter." 
The  next  spring  the  swallow  returned,  and  attached 
to  its  foot  was  the  answer  to  his  question,  "Florence, 
at  the  house  of  Castellari.  Cordial  greetings  to 
the  friend  in  the  North." 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  horrors  of  the  great  earthquake  in  Italy  were  not 
exaggerated  by  the  first  reports.  On  the  contrary,  the 
magnitude  of  the  calamity  grows  more  appalling  as  we 
learn  more  about  it.  It  will  be  known  to  succeeding 
generations  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  history;  and 
many  years  must  pass  before  the  beautiful  provinces  of 
southern  Italy  recover  from  its  effects.  The  number  of 
dead  is  now  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
the  distress  and  misery  cannot  be  estimated.  The  Can- 
adian government  very  promptly  sent  a  contribution  of 
$100,000  in  aid  of  the  relief  work,  and  other  countries 
sent  large  sums.  British  and  other  foreign  war  ships 
hurried  to  the  scene,  to  offer  help,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Italian  army  took  charge  of  the  work  of  rescue.  The 
survivors  from  the  stricken  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
many  from  the  surrounding  country  districts,  were  taken 
away  as  quickly  as  possible  to  other  parts.  The  beautiful 
city  of  Messina  may  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  but  its  loss 
as  a  commercial  centre  means  the  loss  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  to  most  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
fruit  trade,  which  was  the  principal  business  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  which  will  not  quickly  find 
new  channels. 

Sinister  rumours  are  current  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
the  late  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
statesman,  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and  others,  when  they  saw 
that  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  was  near,  feared 
the  Emperor's  vengeance  if  he  should  resume  the  throne, 
and  caused  his  death.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  has  been  dismissed 
from  office,  but  not  publicly  accused  of  the  murder,  ex- 
cepting by  the  Chinese  reformers,  who  looked  upon  the 
late  Emperor  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  They  loudly 
demand  that   his   supposed   murderer   be  brought  to  trial. 

The  third  of  February  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  month 
is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Darwin's  birth. 

A  conference  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  the 
natural  resources  of  North  America  will  meet  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  l8th,  at  which  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
governments  will  be  represented. 

Astronomers  are  watching  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Halley's  comet,  which  is  due  some  time  this  year.  They 
are  also  searching  for  a  planet  which  is  believed  to  lie 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 

There  are  nine  million  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  need  of  re-foresting;  and  the  royal  com- 
mission inquiring  into  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
recommends  that  men  now  out  of  work  be  set  to  plant- 
ing trees.  Forty  years  hence  the  new  forests  would  be 
self-supporting. 

All  danger  of  war  in  the  Balkans  is  thought  to  be 
averted.  The  Turkish  government  has  accepted  the 
Austro-Hungarian  offer  of  an  indemnity  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  these  two  provinces 
will  no  longer  be  claimed  as  Turkish  territory. 

Should  the  plan  of  Sir  William  Willcocks  materialize, 
to  irrigate  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
and  make  them  as  productive  as  they  were  when  Nineveh 


and  Babylon  were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  Turkey  in 
Asia  might  become  one  of  the  great  cotton  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  In  ancient  times  Mesopotamia 
had  a  population  of  six  million;  to-day  it  has  only  one- 
fourth  of  that  number. 

Lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
gas  engines  are  soon  to  take  the  place  of  windmills  in 
Holland,  where  power  is  required  in  lifting  the  water 
out  of  ditches  to  keep  the  fields  from  being  overflowed. 

The  value  of  the  wireless  telegraph  was  seen  in  a  re- 
cent occurrence  at  sea,  when  two  great  ocean  steamships 
came  into  collision  in  a  fog  near  Long  Island.  Five 
other  passenger  ships  and  two  government  vessels  caught 
the  message  calling  for  help,  and  hurried  to  the  place, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  were  saved. 

A  French  chemist  claims  to  have  accidentally  discover- 
ed how  to  make  diamonds;  but  the  method  is  a  costly 
one,  and   it  is  doiibtful  whether  it  would  pay. 

The  authorities  in  India  are  seriously  considering  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  bridge  to  connect  Ceylon  with 
the  mainland.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length,  following  the  line  of  a  coral  reef,  would 
be  no  more  difficult  to  build  than  the  line  of  railway  that 
is  built  along  the  Florida  keys.  One  of  its  principal  uses 
would  be  to  carry  Indian  labourers  to  work  in  the  tea 
gardens  of  Ceylon,  as  men  are  carried  by  our  harvest 
excursions  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields  of  western 
Canada. 

The  international  commission  appointed  to  settle  dis- 
putes arising  from  lumber  operations  on  the  St.  John 
river  has  a  difficult  work  before  it.  The  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  in  international  relations,  in- 
volving rights  under  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  respect  to 
the  diversion  of  water  and  the  use  of  the  river  where  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line. 

The  new  rulers  of  Venezuela  and  Haiti  are  quietly 
established  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  governments, 
and  just  at  present  there  is  no  civil  war  going  on  in  all 
the  three  Americas. 

A  valuable  discovery  of  asbestos  is  reported  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  at  some  distance  from  the  workings 
that  have  heretofore  been  yielding  most  of  the  asbestos 
found  on  this  continent. 


In  picture  study  have  a  definite  number  of  good 
pictures  to  be  studied  during  the  year,  and  see  that 
every  child  is  provided  with  one.  Help  them  to  see 
wherein  its  beauty  lies.  Let  them  write  about  the 
picture  and  mount  it.  Give  a  little  study  to  the 
artist,  his  biography,  history  of  his  time,  conditions 
which  led  him  to  the  painting  of  certain  pictures,  to 
distinguish  certain  artists'  pictures  by  their  style. 
Tell  them  where  the  original  pictures  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  galleries — in  fact,  study  pictures 
just  as  we  do  literature,  getting  all  the  fine  thought 
possible  out  of  them. — School  Report. 
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Manual  Training  Department. 

F.  Peacock. 
Utility  in  Mannal  Training. 

One  phase  in  Manual  Training  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  general  public  is  its  utilitarian  value. 
This  side  of  the  subject  can  and  should  be  made  to 
supplement  the  purely  educational  side  very  sub- 
stantially; and  it  certainly  offers  some  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  popularizing  and  extending 
educational  hand-work. 

If  there  has  been  a  word  spoken  against  wood- 
work in  the  schools  of  this  province,  that  word  has 
been  that  the  boys  were  kept  working  on  "useless 
models."  Probably  we  as  teachers,  having  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  a  well  graded  set  of 
exercises,  such  as  our  course  offers,  can  hardly 
appreciate  this  criticism ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it.  We  would  do  well  to  intersperse  through- 
out the  prescribed  course  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
most  useful  articles  available,  such  as — simple  book 
stalls,  stands,  cabinets,  magazine  holders,  book 
cases,  etc.  Every  teacher  should  be  on  the  watch 
for  new  work  in  this  direction.  The  boy's  own  in- 
clinations and  necessities  can  usually  be  relied  upon 
for  suggestions.  If  he  understands  that  he  is  to  be 
permitted  sometimes  to  choose  his  own  model,  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  will  always  be  ready  to  do 
so;  and  it  is  beyond  a  peradventure  that  he  will 
bring  more  industry  and  greater  interest  to  this 
exercise  than  he  will  to  a  prescribed  one. 

I  have  found  that  picture  framing  can  be  success- 
fully done  after  the  pupils  have  had  one  term's 
woodwork,  if  they  have  access  to  a  mitre  or  fram- 
ing machine.  The  boys  always  have  a  supply  of 
suitable  pictures,  and  the  finished  product  appeals 
very  strongly  to  the  home  folk. 

The  equipment  of  a  study  would  be  a  very  inter- 
esting and  fruitful  exercise  for  any  bright  boy, 
after  he  has  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  of 
the  tools.  In  fact  this  equipment  might  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  course  with  such  simple 
furnishings  as  the  ruler,  tray,  pen  holder,  book  rest, 
stationery  box,  waste  paper  basket,  dictionary 
stand,  picture  frames,  etc. ;  gradually  advancing  to 
heavier  and  more  complicated  articles,  such  as 
book-cases,  chairs,  etc.;  and  finishing  with  a  nice 
desk  or  table.     Besides  supplying  the  student  with 


some  really  useful  articles  of  furniture,  the  work- 
ing out  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  the  harmon- 
izing of  the  different  pieces  would  be  of  the  greatest 
educational  importance  to  him.  He  would  learn 
lessons  of  economy  and  independence,  in  other 
words  he  would  get  some  of  the  greatest  lessons  of 
living,  to  teach  which  should  be  the  function  of 
every  school. 


Suesesfions  for  a  Table  Book'Resr. 
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duner^ed  by  pupil 


The  accompanying  cut  offers  some  suggestions 
for  book  rests.  The  ideas  for  Fig.  i,  were  gather- 
ed from  Manual  Training — an  English  publica- 
tion. The  rack  represented  is  made  from  J^  inch 
stock,  and  affords  a  good  exercise  in  bow  sawing 
and  spoke  shaving.  The  laths  and  ends  can  either 
be  carved  or  left  plain.  This  rack  can  be  taken 
apart  for  travelling,  anxi  it  has  no  corners  to  retain 
dust. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  have  the  end  elevation  of  another 
rest.  In  this  the  ends  should  be  }i  or  %  inches 
thick,  and  they  offer  a  good  chance  for  original 
designing.  The  boards  forming  the  book  supfwrts 
are  tenoned  to  ends,  and  they  should  finish  to  }i 
or  J4  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  i8  inches  in 
length.  The  wider  one  should  be  8  or  9  inches  and 
the  narrower  one  2  or  3  inches  in  width. 


Of  course,  you  are  crowded  with  work,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  for  your  failure  to  have  singing  in 
your  school.  Five  or  ten  minutes  given  to  singing 
during  the  day  will  be  time  well  spent.  A  good 
rousing  song  at  the  opening  of  school  will  arouse 
the  pupils  to  take  their  work  with  enthusiasm  and 
they  will  pursue  it  with  greater  energy.  A  song  at 
the  close  of  the  day  may  remove  any  unpleasant 
thoughts  of  the  day  from  the  mind,  and  the  child 
will  go  home  contented  and  happy.  Singing  has  a 
very  wholesome  effect  upon  discipline.  Sing  more, 
scold  less. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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rabscrlptlon  Is  paid.  Thus  "  250  "  shows  that  the  subscription 
la  paid  to  March  31.  1908. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


A  file  ot  this  paper  can  be  seen  at  the  office  ot  G.  &  J.  Hardy 
A  Co.,  30,  31  and  32  Fleet  Street,  London,  England,  tree  ot 
charge ;  and  that  firm  will  be  glad  to  receive  news,  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements  on  our  behalf. 


Contributors  should  remember  that  their  articles 
are  required  by  the  20th  of  each  month,  so  that  the 
Review  may  be  pubhshed  promptly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  following  month. 


The  Review  has  received  reports  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Societies,  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  London  and  New  York.  The  English 
report  gives  an  interesting  review  of  the  history  of 
English  spelling  by  the  famous  etymologist,  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Skeat,  who  is  president  of  the  Eng- 


lish society;  the  United  States  report  gives  a  third 
list  of  simplified  spellings,  of  which  the  Society  or 
Board  has  approved. 


The  symposium  on  nature  study  in  this  number 
is  the  most  complete  series  of  lessons  on  that  sub- 
ject that  has  appeared  in  the  Review,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  lead  to  some  interesting  work  in  schools  dur- 
ing this  and  the  following  month.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Smith,  of  Truro,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Spencer,  of  Halifax — all  accomplished 
nature  students. 


It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Review  to 
note  that  teachers'  services  are  being  appreciated, 
and  that  an  increase  of  salary  is  the  measure  of 
public  appreciation.  The  salary  of  the  head  of  one 
of  our  leading  educational  institutions  has  recently 
been  increased  to  $2,500,  a  recognition  that  excel- 
lent work  and  ability  are  beginning  to  be  rewarded 
here  as  elsewhere. 


Ch.arlks  D.vrwin  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  pro- 
bably the  two  men  who  wielded  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  past  century,  were  born  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1809, 
the  first  at  Siircvvsbury,  England,  the  second  in  a 
humble  cabin  in  Kentucky.  Nature  had  endowed 
both  with  a  clear  vision  and  eminent  natural 
abilities,  but  that  which  serves  to  make  them  an 
example  to  this  day  and  generation  was  their  beauty 
of  character  and  their  unflinching  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. 


Teachers  will  find  in  the  "  Provisional  Nature 
Study  Course,"  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Percy  J. 
Shaw,  P).  .A.,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
Nature  Study,  Truro,  N.  S.,  a  carefully  prepared 
outline  of  work  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight.  As 
this  course  is  tentative,  teachers  are  asked  to  write 
for  it,  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  to  send  any  criticisms 
or  suggestions  to  Mr.  Shaw. 
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Rarely  does  one  meet  with  such  an  interesting 
study  of  dogs  as  is  found  in  the  Supplement  of  this 
number.  "  The  Young  Master  "  has  donned  hunt- 
ing coat  and  cap  of  the  old  master,  and  with  whip 
in  hand  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  pack.  Some  are 
all  too  ready  to  seek  favour  by  fawning  on  the 
master  of  the  whip.  The  old  dog  in  front  on  our 
right  has  a  sad  and  thoughtful  expression,  as  if  he 
missed  the  old  master.  Those  on  the  left  affection- 
ately sniff  the  coat,  as  if  recalling  former 
caresses,  old  hunting  days  and  races  across  country. 
There  is  material  in  the  picture  for  a  story  about 
dogs. 


The  Halifax  city  council  is  making  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  reduce  the  school  expenditure.  Super- 
visor McKay's  report,  of  which  the  Review  has  re- 
ceived an  advance  copy,  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  of  that  city's  schools  during  the  past 
twenty-three  years  which  should  make  trustees  more 
tolerant  of  the  increasing  school  rate.  Increased 
school  accommodation,  better  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, better  furniture,  higher  qualifications,  and 
therefore  higher  salaries  of  teachers,  the  great 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  an  enlarged  course  of 
study,  which  takes  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  commercial  departments,  drawing,  medical 
inspection  —  all  these,  with  increased  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  are  pointed  out  as  reasons  for  a  not  too 
rigid  economy. 

The  Supervisor's  report  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  educational  conditions  observed 
during  his  recent  vacation  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  Western  Canada,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  a  future  number. 


The  death  of  Robert  Randall  McLeod,  of  Brook- 
field,  N.  S.,  came  as  a  painful  shock  to  his  many 
friends  in  these  provinces.  Mr.  McLeod  was 
accustomed  to  spend  his  winters  in  Boston  of  late 
years,  and  it  was  there  that  his  death  took  place 
from  a  sudden  failure  of  the  heart.  He  was  an 
author  of  considerable  repute,  and  his  articles 
on  Nature  Study  and  other  subjects  have  been 
widely  read.  He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a 
lover  of  nature  in  all  her  aspects.  In  this  the  best 
side  of  his  character  was  revealed,  and  it  was  this 
gentler  impulse,  derived  from  communion  with 
"  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,"  that  his  friends 
will  lovingly  remember, 


The  report  of  Mr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  the  vener- 
able and  accomplished  historiographer  of  the  edu- 
cation department  of  Ontario,  has  been  received. 
It  is  reminiscent  of  distinguished  pioneer  teachers 
and  those  who  followed  them,  and  of  the  debt  the 
province  owes  in  the  matter  of  education  to  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  Many  of  these  were  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  they  established 
institutions  of  learning,  notably  King's  College, 
Windsor,  in  1790.  The  following  interesting  note 
is  found  in  the  report :  "  To  the  active  and  enter- 
prising L^.  E.  Loyalist  women  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  monument  was  erected  some  years  ago.  The 
mother  of  the  noted  group  of  the  Ryerson  brothers 
— George,  John,  Egerton  and  Edwy — ^was  one  of 
these  distinguished  women." 


A  Contribution  to  Nature  Study. 

Professor  W.  F.  Ganong's  criticism  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Nature-Study  Reviezv  (November) 
is  suggestive.  He  "  maintains  that  the  tolerably- 
taught  scientific  elementary  courses  of  college  and 
high  school  arc  not  only  educationally  of  high  value, 
but  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  substi- 
tutes which  have  yet,  in  the  name  of  nature  study, 
been  offered  for  them."  Although  his  article  does 
not  directly  deal  with  nature  study  in  the  common 
school,  his  criticisms  are  very  useful  to  teachers 
generally.  He  regards  the  training,  not  the  infor- 
mation, that  is  derived  from  such  study  as  the  all- 
important  matter.  This  training,  based  on  personal 
contact  with  nature  and  the  related  use  of  hand, 
eye  and  mind,  "  has  the  greatest  educational  merit 
that  its  benefits  are  not  confined  alone  to  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  is  acquired,  but  can  be  felt  in  any 
occupation  the  student  may  later  take  up."  Thus 
the  unfolding  of  a  seed,  whether  .studied  in  the  field, 
or  in  a  window-box,  and  its  development  into  the 
mature  plant ;  a  knowledge  of  the  building  up  of 
plants  and  animals  from  tissues  and  cells ;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  significance  of  the  green  colour  of  vege- 
tation to  plants,  to  animals  and  to  man, — are  illum- 
inating, far  beyond  their  own  limits :  much  more 
so,  Mr.  Ganong  thinks,  than  information  about  the 
"  economic  status  and  foods  of  about  100  birds," 
and  other  outlines  marked  out  for  a  nature  stud}' 
course. 


He  who  is  honest  is  nohle; 
Whatever  his   fortune  or  birth. 


Gary. 
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Interference  with  Teachers. 

There  are  few  cases,  that  are  made  public,  in 
which  teachers  are  interfered  with  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duty.  The  following,  taken  from 
the  Sydney,  X.  S.,  Post,  shows  a  case  of  interfer- 
ence which  brought  a  well-deserved  punishment : 

For  a  grave  misdemeanor,  a  teacher  of  the  Whitney 
Pier  school  whipped  one  of  her  pupils.  Later,  the  father 
came  to  the  school  with  the  child,  and  so  conducted  him- 
self before  the  school  children  as  to  impair  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  The  man  shook  his  fist  in  the  teacher's 
face  and  dared  her  to  ever  again  punish  his  child.  When 
the  teacher  ordered  the  boy  to  his  scat,  the  father  attempt- 
ed to  take  the  child  away,  and  generally  acted  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  demoralize  the  scholars  in  session.  Be- 
fore Stipendiary  Cameron  the  man  was  fined  $io,  with 
costs  of  $1.75,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  twenty  days' 
imprisonment.  His  Worsliip  read  the  section  of  the  code 
which  governs  such  a  case,  in  cflFect  that  a  person  who 
enters  the  school  grounds  and  uses  profane  language, 
speaks  or  acts  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impair  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $20,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days.  In  this  case  his  Worship  submitted 
that  the  action  of  the  defendant  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  morale  or  general  discipline  of  the  school.  The  fine 
was  immediately  paid.  , 


The  Summer  School  of  Science. 

With  the  lengthening  days  and  warm  sunshine 
come  thoughts  of  summer  vacation.  How  are  the 
holidays  to  be  .spent?  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
how  to  make  them  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant, 
that  we  may  go  back  to  our  schoolrooms  in  the 
autumn  not  only  rested,  but  richer  for  some 
definite  gain  in  professional  knowledge  and  skill. 
Some  fortunate  ones  are  possessed  of  strength  and 
money  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  admir- 
able holiday  courses  of  instruction  provided  at  dif- 
ferent universities  or  professional  schools.  Rut 
many  tired  teachers  quail  at  the  thought  of  giving 
«p  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  their  hard 
earned  leisure  to  steady  work.  They  feel  their  need 
iof  definite  instruction,  of  a  comparison  of  their 
work  with  that  of  others,  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
newest  and  most  approved  methods.  Rut  they  also 
need  recreation  and  pleasant  companionship.  To 
such,  the  meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
at  Charlottetown  offers  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
Established  twenty-two  years  ago  by  a  few  enthusi- 
astic teachers,  the  Summer  School  has  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
It    has    generated    enthusiasm,    and   extended    the 


knowledge  of  good  methods  of  teaching.  It  has 
directed  the  attention  of  its  students  to  new  fields 
of  study.  Young  teachers  have  gained  confidence 
by  contact  with  those  of  more  experience ;  and  older 
teachers,  perhaps  in  danger  of  getting  into  ruts, 
and  losing  heart,  have  come  away  quickened  and 
inspirited. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  school  is  the  cliance 
it  gives  to  see,  and  see  intelligently,  dififcrcnt  parts 
of  our  own  country.  This  year  it  meets  in  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Charlottetown.  a  delightful 
summer  resort.  Prince  of  Wales  College  ofl^ers  its 
fine  classrooms  and  modern  equipment  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  The  session  of  seventeen  days  is 
just  long  enough  to  make  one  wish  it  a  little  longer. 
The  subjects  include  all  the  natural  sciences  taught 
in  our  schools,  with  literature  and  manual  training. 
From  one  to  four  hours  may  be  s])ent  in  the  class- 
room, and  the  afternoons  given  to  field  work,  or 
laboratory  work,  or  to  recreation.  The  students 
who  were  at  Charlottetown  in  1904  have  not  for- 
gotten the  delightful  excursions  in  steamboats  or 
sail  boats  on  the  Straits,  or  up  the  rivers ;  the  strolls 
in  the  park,  or  the  pleasant  drives  through  the 
garden-like  country ;  the  evening  meetings,  concerts 
and  lectures  in  the  pretty,  airy  assembly  room,  or 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Charlottetown  folk.  But 
perhaps  the  most  satisfying  recollection  that  is 
carried  away  from  a  summer  school  meeting,  and 
the  one  that  draws  the  students  back  to  a  second 
session,  is  the  novel  delight  of  sitting  in  a  pupil's 
seat  instead  of  a  teacher's,  of  being  responsible  for 
none  but  one's  self,  of  taking  instead  of  giving. 
While  the  instructors  must  feel  repaid  for  their 
holiday  toil  by  the  close  attention,  unflagging  in- 
dustry and  obvious  requirement  of  their  classes. 

Calendars  giving  particulars  of  the  coming  ses- 
sion will  soon  be  circulated,  but  anyone  can  get  any 
desired  information  by  applying  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  T.  T).  .Seaman,  Charlottetown.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a  good  representation  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  of  teachers  from  the  sister  provinces. 


One  minute  a  day  drill  for  30  days  on  100  com- 
monly mispronounced  words  would  fix  the  correct 
pronunciation  for  life  with  everv  high  school  pupil. 
The  pupils  would  he  saved  embarrassment,  given 
confidence,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  case  in  such  mat- 
ters that  will  last  them  forever.  TTow  can  you  use 
the  minute  better? — PattcngiU. 
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A  New  Book  on  Mushrooms. 

The  Mushroom,  Edible   and    Otherwise ;  Its  Habitat  and  its  Time   of 
Growth;  with  photographic  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon   species.       A   guide    to    the    study  of  Mushrooms,    with 
special  reference  to  the  edible  and  poisonous  varieties,  with  a 
view  of  opening  up  to  the  student  of  nature  a  wide  field  of  useful 
and  interesting  knowledge.       By  M.  E.  Hard,  M.  A  ,  Superinten- 
dent of  PubUc  Instruction,  Kirkwood,  Mo.      (The  Ohio  Library 
Co.,  Columbus.    Ohio). 
The   student  of   mushrooms,   and   indeed   other    of    the 
fungi  of  this  country,  has  been  handicapped  for  the  want 
of  some  authoritative  work  by  a  master  hand  on  the  sub- 
ject.    So  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  definition  and 
multiplication    of    species    that    some    eminent    authority 
would  be  welcome  to  put  the  study  of  these    interesting 
forms  on  a  more  permanent  scientific  basis.     Perhaps  it  is 
too  soon  to  expect  that.     Only  within  the  past  year  has 
there"  been  published  a  systematic   revision  of  our  higher 
and  better  known  plants  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Gray's 
Manual. 

But  the  study  of  the  larger  fungi  or  mushrooms  has  be- 
come so  interesting  to  an  increasingly  numerous  body  of 
amateur  students  that  several  more  or  less  useful  books 
have  been  published  to  meet  the  demand;  of  those  who 
would  inquire  more  fully  into  this  attractive  field  of 
botanical  research.  The  best  of  these,  it  would  seem,  is 
the  last — the  book  named  above.  There  is  an  extraordin- 
ary amount  of  useful  information,  attractively  presented 
in  the  six  hundred  and  odd  pages  which  compose  this 
volume.  The  illustrations,  all  from  half-tone  enigravings 
of  photographs  of  fresh  plants  as  they  have  been  seen  in 
the  field  by  Mr.  Hard,  and  by  those  careful  students,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Lloyc',  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Kellerman  and  others,  are 
accurate  productions  of  the  mushrooms  described.  Illus- 
trations are  found  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  book,  and 
all  species  described,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  pictured. 
The  introduction  is  by  the  late  Dr.  Kellerman  (an  old 
college  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  review),  whose  death 
took  place  in  the  forests  of  Guatemala  early  last  year 
while  following  his  favourite  scientific  pursuits.  The 
author  inscribes  the  book  to  his  wife,  "  whose  eyes 
quick  to  detect  structural  difl'erences,  and  whose  kindly 
and  patient  help,  have  been  a  constant  benediction."  The 
book  is  for  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  college  student. 
The  text  is  singularly  free  from  technical  terms,  in 
scholarly  yet  simple  language,  with  the  derivation  of  all 
scientific  names  of  species,  and  with  the  distinctions  be- 
tween edible  and  poisonous  forms  very  clearly  stated. 
The  page  arrangements  are  inviting  to  the  student.  The 
analytical  key,  explanation  of  terms,  directions  for  study 
and  preservation,  complete  index,  are  direct  and  helpful, 
and  without  any  complexity  whatever. 

It  is  a  book  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  students  of  one  of  the  most  absorbing  pursuits  of 
natural  science. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature. - 

Eleanor  Robinson. 


-VI. 


Your  paper  i.s  alway.s  of  interest  to  me,  and  I 
give  it  a  glad  welcome  because  of  its  help  and 
guidance  in  my  work,  C.  T.  D. 


The  Canterbuiy  Tales. — Continued. 

The  first  tale,  as  you  know,  was  told  by  the 
knight.  It  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  two  brave 
knights,  called  Palamon  and  Arcite,  for  a  lovely 
lady,  Emelye,  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Athens. 
It  is  full  of  adventure,  and  is  very  beautifully  told, 
but  it  would  need  a  great  deal  of  explanation  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  time  to  make  it  inter- 
esting to  you.  All  the  other  pilgrims,  young  and 
old,  liked  it ;  and  they  said  it  was  a  noble  story  and 
and  worth  remembering. 

The  host  was  well  pleased  with  this  good  begin- 
ning, and  considered  a  little  who  should  tell  the 
next  tale.  He  began  to  call  upon  the  monk;  but 
the  miller,  who  had  drunk  too  much  ale,  broke  in 
rudely,  and  shouted  out  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell, 
and  if  he  might  not  tell  it  now,  he  would  ride  away. 
Chaucer  has  a  word  to  say  to  his  readers  at  this 
point.     He  says: 

The  miller  was  a  churl,  and  he  told  his  tale  as  a  churl 
would.  I  am  going  to  write  it  down,  and  you  may  read 
it  if  you  hke.  But  please  understand  that  I  would  not 
choose  to  tell  such  a  story  as  this.  If  I  am  to  tell  you 
about  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  I  must  tell  you  truly 
what  each  one  said,  or  else  tell  you  falsehoods.  So  if 
you  do  not  like  some  of  the  stories,  turn  over  the  pages 
and  find  one  that  you  do  like ;  for  there  are  enough  to 
choose  from,  and  some  of  them  are  stories  of  gentleness 
and  honour  and  goodness. 

The  miller's  tale  was  about  a  carpenter,  and  it 
gave  offence  to  the  reve,  who  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade ;  so  he  told  a  story  about  a  miller.  Then  the 
cook  began  his  tale,  but  Chaucer  never  finished 
writing  that,  and  if  it  was  no  better  than  the  two 
that  came  before  it,  it  is  no  loss,  for  they  are  not  at 
all  to  our  taste. 

No  more  tales  were  told  on  the  first  day  of  the 
pilgrimage,  but  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  host  reminded  the  pilgrims  that  they  were  los- 
ing time,  and  called  upon  the  man  of  law  to  go  on 
with  the  story  telling.  This  learned  man  complain- 
ed that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  tell,  be- 
cause Chaucer  had  told  all  the  stories  that  ever 
were,  if  not  in  one  of  his  books,  then  in  another. 
However,  he  recalled  a  tale  that  had  been  told  him 
by  a  merchant  who  was  long  since  dead.  And  a 
beautiful  story  it  is,  though  very  sad.  The  heroine 
is  a  lady  named  Custance,  an  emperor's  daughter, 
who  suffered  great  dangers  and  hardships.       Her 
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enemies  accused  her  of  all  kinds  of  wickedness, 
separated  her  from  every  one  she  loved,  and  tried 
to  kill  her.  Twice  was  she  sent  adrift  on  the  sea 
in  an  open  boat,  the  second  time  with  her  little  child 
in  her  arms.  But  she  trusted  patiently  in  God,  and 
prayed  to  Him,  and  at  last  He  delivered  her  out  of 
all  her  troubles,  and  brought  her  safe  home  to  her 
husband  and  her  father.  Then  "  she  praiseth  God 
a  hundred  thousand  times."  We  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  it  is  the  dry  old  lawyer  who  tells  such  a 
touching  story,  and  makes  us  feel  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  Custance. 

The  host  commended  this  talc.  It  showed,  he 
said,  that  learned  men  knew  many  good  things :  so 
he  asked  the  ])oor  parson,  another  learned  man,  to 
keep  to  his  agreement,  and  tell  them  the  next  tale 
The  parson  answered  politely,  but  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  shipman,  who  objected  to  the  host's 
request,  saying  that  the  jjarson  would  i)reach  a 
sermon  instead  of  telling  a  story,  and  that  the\- 
wanted  no  preaching.  He  really  wanted  to  tell  his 
own  story,  which,  he  said,  had  no  learning  in  it.  Inn 
was  a  merry  tale,  and  would  wake  them  all  nj). 

The  shipman  was  right  about  the  jiarson,  for 
when,  last  of  all,  that  good  man  was  called  ui)on 
again,  he  said  that  he  would  tell  no  fables,  but  that, 
if  they  would  listen,  they  might  hear  a  moral  and 
virtuous  tale.     Said  he: 

Why  should  I  sow  chalT  when  I  iiiis:ht  sow  w  heat  ?  ' 
will  try  to  please  you,  but  1  cannot  rliynie.  So  1  will 
tell  my  tale  in  prose,  and  it  shall  Ije  the  last.  .\nd  1  pray 
God  that  He  will  give  me  ski  1  to  sliow  you,  on  this 
journey,  the  way  of  the  per.ec;  and  glorious  pilgrimage 
that  leacs  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  pilgrims  all  thought  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  to  end  their  stories  with  some  good  teach- 
ing, so  they  begged  the  ])ars()n  to  go  on,  anfl  ])ro- 
mised  to  listen  gladly.  The  host,  however,  asked 
him  to  make  haste,  and  to  say  what  he  had  to  say 
'■  in  little  space."  The  parson  then  ])reaclied  a  ser- 
mon, and  a  good  sermon  it  was.  IJut  it  certainl\- 
was  very  long,  and  we  shotild  not  call  it  a  tale, 
though  Chaucer  does. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  other  tales  had  been  told. 
The  prioress  had  a  jjretty,  touching  story  of  a  little 
Christian  boy  who  was  murdered  by  the  Jew-. 
This  made  the  pilgrims  all  very  sober,  and  the  host 
asked  Chaucer  to  tell  a  tale  of  nnrth  to  cheer 
them  up. 

Chaucer  said  he  could  not  think  of  anything  but 
a  rhyme  that  he  had  learned  a  long  time  ago.     Xow 


this  rhyme  was  a  funny,  clever  imitation  of  the  long 
and  tiresome  rhymed  stories  of  the  time,  and  when 
Chaucer  had  mischievously  recited  about  thirty 
verses,  the  host  said : 

"Oh,  you  make  me  tired,  my  ears  ache  with  your  worth- 
less rhymes."  , 

"Why  do  you  stop  me?"  said  Chaucer,  demurely. 
"  You  did  not  stop  any  of  the  others.  I'm  doing  the  best 
'I  can." 

"  Because,"  said  the  host,  "  you  are  only  wasting  time. 
Stop  rhyming,  for  pity's  sake,  and  let  us  see  whether  you 
can't  tell  us  something  in  prose  that  will  be  either  amus- 
ing or  instinctive." 

Then  Chaucer  olTered  to  tell  them  "  a  little  thing 
in  prose,"  that  he  thought  they  would  like.  But  it 
really  was  a  very  long  and  rather  stupid  story.  It 
was  about  a  man  who  had  a  very  good  tempered  and 
patient  wife;  and  when  it  was  ended,  the  host  said 
he  did  wish  that  his  wife  couLl  l.ave  heard  it,  for 
she  was  anything  but  patient.  Then  the  monk  was 
asked  for  his  tale,  and  he  told  a  number  of  short 
stories  that  he  had  read,  all  about  famous  men  who 
had  fallen  from  great  prosperity  and  happiness,  to 
misery,  such  as  .Adam,  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Julius  Ciesar.  The  jjriest  who  attended  on  the 
jjrioress  next  told  a  very  amusing  story  about  a 
cock  and  a  hen.  This  brought  them  to  the  end  of 
their  second  day's  journey,  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  stoi)]5ed  that  night  at  Rochester,  which  is 
thirty  miles  from  London. 

The  ijhysician  was  the  first  story-teller  the  next 
day,  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  Roman  girl,  Vir- 
ginia, which  Lord  Macaulay  has  told  in  one  of  his 
■■  Lays."  Xext  came  the  pardoner,  who  told  one 
of  the  most  imjiressive  tales  of  all.  Then  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  wife  of  Bath,  and  she  had  a  great 
(leal  to  say  before  she  begati  her  story.  She  said 
that  there  were  a  great  many  tales  about  wicked 
women,  but  they  were  all  written  by  men,  and  that 
if  vvonien  had  only  written  stories,  people  would 
know  more  about  the  wicked  deeds  that  men  had 
done.  In  her  story,  which  is  of  a  knight  and  lady 
of  King  .Vrthur's  time,  the  lady  reads  her  husbaii  1 
a  long  !ectiu-e  about  judging  people  by  outward 
aijpt'arances,  and  being  scornfid  of  those  who  are 
poor  or  of  low  degree.     She  says: 

1.  silk    uh.)   '.bat    is   mn^i    vir:u;)ns   alway, 
I'rivc'*    and    aperit    and    most    enlendetb    aye 
To   do   the   gentle   deedes   that    lie   can, 
.Ami  t;ike  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman. 

*  I'rivate,    retiring.        tOi-cii,   frank. 
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Then  followed  the  friar  and  the  summoner  with 
two  stories  of  the  kind  that  we  do  not  want  to  read. 
But  after  them  the  clerk  of  Oxenford,  who,  you 
remember,  was  very  fond  of  reading,  told  the  story 
of  patient  Griselda,  which  he  had  heard  in  Italy 
from  the  great  Italian  poet,  Petrarch.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  tales;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  like  it.  Poor  Griselda  is  made 
to  suffer  too  much. 

The  merchant's  tale  is  the  last  one  told  on  the 
third  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  journey  the  squire  begins 
a  wonderful  story  that  came  from  the  East.  Cam- 
buscan,  a  king  of  Tartary,  receives  on  his  birthday 
certain  magic  gifts.  There  is  a  horse  of  brass, 
which  can  fly  as  swiftly  as  an  eagle,  appear  or 
vanish  at  its  owner's  will ;  a  magic  mirror,  which 
can  foreshow  all  dangers ;  a  naked  sword,  that  can 
pierce  any  armour  and  inflict  wounds  that  can  be 
healed  only  when  stroked  with  its  edge ;  and  a  ring, 
which  is  intended  for  the  king's  daughter,  Canace, 
and  which  makes  her  understand  the  language  of 
birds.  This  story  is  not  finished.  Milton,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  speaks  of — 

Him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass. 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 

The  frankeleyn's  story  is  told  of  a  lady  and  two 
knights  in  Brittany,  and  the  second  nun  tells  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Saint  Cecilia.  Then,  after  a 
yeoman  and  the  manuciple  have  each  said  their  say 
comes  the  sermon  of  the  poor  parson,  which  ends 
the  story  telling. 

Although  Chaucer  did  not  finish  all  the  stories  he 
had  planned,  he  wrote  a  conclusion  addressed  to  his 
readers,  of  which  these  are  the  opening  sentences : 

Now  pray  I  to  them  all  who  hear  this  little  treatise 
or  read  it,  that  if  there  be  anything  in  it  that  pleaseth 
them,  that  thereof  they  thank  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from 
whom  proceedeth  a!!  skill  and  all  goodness.  And  if  there 
be  anything  that  displeaseth  them,  I  pray  them  also  that 
they  set  it  down  to  the  fault  of  my  own  ignorance,  and 
not  to  my  will,  that  would  full  lain  have  said  better  if  I 
had  had  knowledge. 


March  can  be  pardoned  for  any  sort  of  antic, 
snow  flurries  or  wind  storms,  because  it  means 
spring,  no  matter  if  winter  patches  are  still  lingering. 


Spring  Nature  Study. — A  Symposium. 

By  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  and  others. 
Trees. 
Trees,  twigs  of  trees,  and  some  of  the  insects 
which  infest  trees  make  interesting  subjects  for 
winter  nature  study.  Some  of  your  pupils  will 
know  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Try 
them  on  a  few  which  can  be  seen  from  the  school- 
room door  or  window.  They  will  be  anxious  to 
tell  you  the  names  of  those  they  know.  After 
they  have  named  a  few  correctly,  ask  them  how 
they  can  tell  kinds  apart.  How  could  they  tell  that 
this  one  is  a  maple,  that  one  an  elm,  and  another 
one  a  beech  or  poplar  at  their  present  distance  from 
these  trees,  provided  they  did  not  know  before? 
In  this  way  draw  from  them  that  different  kinds  of 
trees  have  shapes  of  their  own.  This  shape,  or 
form,  of  the  entire  tree  is  called  its  habit.  Find 
a  tree  with  an  oval  habit,  one  with  a  conical 
habit,  and  one  with  a  spreading  habit.  Study 
the  trees  in  your  neighborhood,  and  see  what 
other  forms  you  can  find.  After  you  and  the 
pupils  have  agreed  upon  the  forms  or  habits  of 
several  kinds  of  trees,  have  blackboard  drawings 
made  to  show  these  habits,  and  have  the  children 
make  drawings  in  their  note-books. 

Observe  the  outline  of  a  tree  against  the  dull  winter 
sky.  Note  its  height,  shape  and  size  of  top,  how  many 
main  branches  there  are,  how  the  branches  are  arranged 
on  the  main  trunk,  the  direction  of  the  branches,  whether 
the  twigs  are  few  or  many,  crooked  or  straight.  Having 
observed  these  points  in  any  tree,  compare  one  kind  of 
tree  with  another,  and  note  how  they  differ  in  these 
features.  Compare  an  apple  tree  with  an  elm,  an  elm 
with  a  maple,  and  a  poplar  with  a  beech.  Having  made 
comparisons  between  very  dissimilar  trees,  compare  those 
which  are  much  alike,  as  the  different  kinds  of  maples, 
of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  poplars.  As  one's  powers  of  obser- 
vation become  trained,  compare  the  different  varieties  of 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  trees,  if  there  are  good  orchards 
in  the  vicinity.  In  apples,  compare  the  Baldwin  with  the 
Spy,  the  King  with  the  Twenty  Ounce. — L.  H.  Bailey,  in 
Cornell  Nature  Study  Leaflet. 

In  the  winter  fruit  growers  can  tell  many  of  the 
varieties  of  trees  by  their  habits.  At  Middleton 
last  December  I  had  a  few  minutes  before  the  train 
was  due,  and  was  in  search  of  some  red  pine  twigs. 
A  farmer,  who  was  a  stranger  there,  pointed  to 
three  tall  trees  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and 
said :  "  That  middle  tree  is  a  red  pine  tree,  the  other 
two  are  white  pines."  How  did  he  know?  Can 
any  of  your  pupils  identify  trees  at  such  a  dis- 
tance?    If  so,  get  them  to  tell  how  they  do  it.     It 
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is  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  English  for  the  pupil 
to  try  to  express  clearly  in  language  ideas  gained 
through  the  study  of  things,  thus  conforming  to  the 
demand  of  the  educational  reformers,  that  the 
study  of  things  should  precede  or  be  united  with 
the  study  of  words. 


Twigs  and  Buds. 

Have  the  children  bring  in  twigs  of  some  of  the 
following:  alder,  elder,  beech,  birch,  maple,  lilac, 
willow  and  horse-chestnut.  Put  some  of  these  in 
water  and  place  them  in  a  sunny  window  to  study 
the  opening  of  buds  later.  Take  two  twigs  for 
comparison,  such  as  the  alder  and  the  elder.  What 
difference  do  you  find  between  them?  How  many 
kinds  of  buds  are  there  on  the  alder?  How  many 
on  the  elder?  Beginners  are  apt  to  overlook  one 
kind  on  these  twigs.  Can  you  find  them  all  ?  Com- 
pare the  shapes  of  buds,  their  arrangements  and  the 
ways  they  are  attached  to  the  twig  in  the  alder  and 
maple,  the  elder  and  the  lilac,  the  beech  and  the 
willow.  What  difference  do  you  see  in  the  bark  of 
the  alder  and  the  elder?  What  become  more  con- 
spicuous as  you  follow  down  the  alder  twig?  Are 
the  same  to  be  found  on  the  elder  twig?  Where 
do  the  characteristic  markings  of  birch  bark  origin- 
ate? Can  you  account  for  their  shape?  What  is 
there  to  show  that  the  twigs  had  leaves  last  year? 
Where  were  the  leaves  situated?  Can  you  tell 
what  part  of  the  twig  grew  last  year?  What  part 
the  year  before?  (The  red  maple  twigs  have  ring 
markings,  which  will  help  you).  Notice  the  large 
terminal  bud  on  the  beech,  the  apple,  or  the  horse- 
chestnut.  Is  it  probable  that  there  was  a  similar 
bud  at  the  end  of  the  present  two-year-old  growth 
one  year  ago?  What  did  this  bud  develop  into? 
What  mark  did  it  leave?  What  became  of  some 
of  the  other  buds  on  the  two-year-old  wood?  As 
a  rule,  branches  are  found  only  on  the  wood  two 
years  old  or  older.  What  one  of  these  twigs  some- 
times has  branches  on  the  one-year-old  growth? 

The  following  is  an  outline  used  by  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  study  of  buds  and  twigs : 

1.  Buds — colour,  feel,  arrangement.  (Explain  terminal 
and  lateral)   and  compare  their  sizes. 

2.  Scars  under  each  bud  with  their  dots. 

3.  Girdle  scars  here  and  there  around  the  branch. 

4.  Linticels  (dots  or  lines  1  on  the  brirV.  and  the 
change  in  size  and  shape  as   they  tcconic  older. 

Put  twigs  in  water,  each  child  marking  a  certain  bud 
for  his  own  study.  Change  the  water  every  few  days, 
and   occasionally  cut  off  the  lower  ends  of  the  twigs  to 


expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  water.  Draw  the  bud  as 
it  changes.  The  children  see  that  from  some  buds  come 
shoots  or  branches,  and  from  others  flowers.  The  scales, 
now  that  their  work  of  protecting  the  tender  bud-leaves 
is  over,  do  not  grow,  but  are  pushed  off  by  the  stem  as 
it  enlarges,  leaving  rings  around  the  stem.  Each  year's 
growth  will  be  marked  off  by  one  or  more  rings  around 
the  stem. 

.  Let  the  pupils  trace  out  the  ages  of  different  branches. 
To  find  out  what  caused  the  leaf-scars  on  last  year's 
growth,  go  back  one  year,  when  the  present  one-year-old 
twig  was  a  bud.  Its  growth  last  summer  corresponded 
to  the  growth  of  the  bud  they  are  watching,  and  the  new 
leaves  correspond  in  arrangement  with  the  scars,  so  they 
see  that  the  scars  were  left  by  the  leaves  when  they  fell. 

Teachers  will  find  that  different  kinds  of  twigs 
are  suited  for  different  purposes  of  study.  For 
example,  the  bud  of  the  lilac,  elder  and  balm-of- 
gilead  open  quickly,  and  make  considerable  growth 
when  placed  in  water ;  but  the  lilac  is  poor  for  show- 
ing leaf-scars,  and  neither  is  very  good  for  the  study 
of  girdle  scars.  The  elder  and  horse-chestnut  are 
good  for  showing  leaf-scars,  and  the  beech  and 
horse-chestnut  for  girdle-scars.  The  buds  of  the 
horse-chestnut  are  slow  in  opening.  Of  course, 
every  teacher  of  little  children  will  have  in  the 
schcKjlroom  twigs  of  willow  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  pussies  before  they  appear  out  of  doors. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  study  of  buds  and 
twigs,  the  teacher  and  children  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  fruit-buds  and  leaf-buds  on  several 
kinds  of  twigs.  Fruit-growers  can  tell  now  what 
the  prospect  is  for  blossoms  on  their  trees  next 
spring.  The  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  a 
bud.  what  does  it  contain  ?  can  be  found  by  watch- 
ing buds  develop  in  the  schoolroom.  What  vegetable 
cut  through  from  top  to  bottom  shows  the  same 
structure  as  a  bud? 


Insects. 
One  of  the  trees  mentioned  above  retains  some 
of  its  dead  leaves  until  spring.  Can  you  tell  which? 
In  the  winter  and  spring  scattering  dead  leaves  are 
often  found  on  several  kinds  of  deciduous  trees. 
If  some  of  the  twigs,  with  leaves  attached,  are 
brought  into  the  schoolroom  and  examined,  the 
children  will  see  that  there  is  often  a  cocoon  attach- 
ed to  the  twig  with  the  leaf.  This  cocoon  may  con- 
tain the  pupa  of  an  insect,  or  it  may  be  empty.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  eggs  of  an  insect.  It 
is  the  cocoon  of  the  tussock  moth,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  insects  in  Eastern  Canada.  It 
sometimes  does  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees, 
and  is  of  interest  because  of  the  parasites  which 
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feed  upon  it,  and  because  it  is  so  often  mistaken  for 
the  brown-tailed  moth.  Many  cocoons  of  this 
insect  liave  been  sent  to  the  Agricultural  College 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  the  nests  of  the 
brown-tailed  moth,  and  yet  the  two  insects  are  easily 
distinguished  in  this  way:  The  brown-tailed  moth 
spends  the  winter  in  the  larval  stage  in  nests,  not 
cocoons,  of  about  300  caterpillars  each,  while  the 
tussock  moth  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  state. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  to  look  for  the  nests  of  the 
brown-tailed  moth,  and  a  good  time  to  find  the 
cocoons  and  eggs  of  the  tussock  moth.  Most  every 
reader  of  the  Review  knows  that  the  campaign 
against  the  brown-tailed  and  gypsy  moths  has  cost 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
damage  has  not  been  to  fruit-trees  and  ornamental 
trees  alone.  The  brown-tailed  moth  is  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  people.  Hence,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  check  the  spread  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  in  the  country. 

A  teacher  who  has  been  very  successful  in  teach- 
ing the  subject  of  insects  has  supplied  me  with  the 
following  information  on  the  tussock  moth: 

Tlie  tussock  molh  furnishes  good  materia;  for  nature 
study  work  during  the  winter.  The  cocoons  are  attached 
to  leaves  and  also  to  a  twig  or  branch.  They  may  be 
loupd  on  nearly  all  our  common  trees,  inchiding  the  ever- 
greens.    The  cocoon  occurs  in  a  number  of  conditions: 

1.  The  empty  cocoon  containing  only  one  lirown  outer 
skin  of  the  pupa,  i-'rom  this  cocoon  llic  male  (w'i'igcd) 
moth  escaped  last  autumn. 

2.  The  cocoon  with  cither  a  Ijunch  of  eggs  covered 
with  a  gray  foamy  covering  or  a  single  naked  layer  o: 
eggs  upon  one  side  of  the  cocoon.  These  eggs  were  laid 
there  in  the  late  autumn  by  tlie  wingless  female  moth. 

3.  The  cocoon  containing  one  or  two  pupa;  of  a  par- 
asitic fly.  These  l^upje  are  each  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long  and  nearly  cylindrica  .  The  fly  which  develops 
from   each   looks   like   anu  is  about  the  size   of  the  house 

fly. 

4.  The  cocoon  is  partly  lilled  with  slender  light  brown 
cocoons,  in  which  arc  yellow  maggot-like  creatures  with 
dark  heads.  These  are  parasitic  ichneumon  tlies.  These 
small  cocoons  are  spun  of  silk,  and  not  like  the  hard 
brown  cocoon  of  "  3,"  w'hich  is  the  dried  outer  skin  of 
the  pu^a. 

5.  Often  the  dead  caterpillar  or  partly  c'eveloped  moth 
is  found  in  the  cocoon.  Death  in  such  cases  is  usually 
due  to  disease,  or  to  as  yet  unexplained  causes. 

These  cocoons  are  often  mistaken  for  the  nests  of  the 
brown-tailed  moth  larvse.  They  should  not  be.  as  the 
'atter  are  spun  of  whi;e  or  gray  silk,  ant',  completely  en- 
close the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk,  and  contain  very  many  small 
lirnv.n  li.'iry  cateriiilla:'-.  The  lea;  and  leaf-stalks  are 
never  enclosed  by  the  coconn  of  the  tussock,  but  is 
attached  to  one  side  of  it  with  tlie  leaf  stalk  usually  free. 


The  Moose. 


WiLLi.\.M   H.  Moore. 


The  true  American  elk,  commonly  called  the 
moose  (Alces  machlis),  is  found  from  New  Bruns- 
wick westward  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  probably 
as  plentiful  in  t'.u  Maritime  Provinces  as  in  any 
part  of  the  northern  United  States  or  Canada.  A 
considerable  area  of  these  provinces  is  covered 
with  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  small  trees 
upon  which  this  animal  subsists.  From  the  smaller 
of  these  it  takes  the  tender  twigs,  and  from  the 
larger  it  peels  the  bark.  The  striped  maple,  often 
called  the  moosewood,  furnishes  it  with  an  abund- 
ance of  succulent  twigs,  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
it  has  both  twigs  and  leaves.  These  maples  some- 
times attain  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
from  their  trunks  the  bark  is  stripped  by  the  sharp 
chisel-like  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  moose;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  it  is  stripped  all  around  the  tree, 
being  generally  removed  only  from  one  side.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  sagacity  of  the  animal 
warns  it  not  to  completely  strip  the  tree,  lest  it 
.sh.ould  die ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  moose  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  turn  to  another  tree  than  to 
circle  around  the  same  one.  To  this  bark,  which 
is  a  winter  diet,  various  grasses  and  plants  that 
grow  in  streams  are  added  in  the  summer,  especially 
the  long  root?;talks  of  ])ond  lilies.  In  quest  of  these 
plants,  which  are  sometimes  taken  in  fully  six  feet 
of  water,  the  moose  swims  and  wades,  and 
occasionally  reaches  so  far  below  the  water  as  to 
be  almost  submerged.  A  summer  camper-out  has 
told  me  that  he  has  often  approached  these  animals 
in  a  caiice  on  their  feeding  grounds  in  our  northern 
lakes  as  close  as  almost  to  touch  them  at  times  when 
the  head  was  under  water  in  search  of  food. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the 
moose,  having  a  smooth  tongue,  is  unable  to  crop 
grasses :  but  to  any  one  who  is  observant,  it  will  be 
known  that  the  tongue  of  a  horse  is  quite  as  smooth 
as  that  of  a  moose.  These  writers  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  both  the  moose  and  the  horse 
have  prehensile  upper  lips,  which  assist  them  in 
gathering  the  food  into  their  mouths. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  water  courses,  especi- 
allv  the  shallow  lakes  and  slow-moving  streams, 
arising  in  swampy  forests,  are  much  frequented  by 
these  animals,  as  during  that  season  a  diflferent 
\aricty   of   food    from  that   upon  which  they   feed 
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in  winter  may  be  obtained.  During  the  winter 
they  yard — that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  the  animals 
gather  together  —  and  have  common  paths  along 
which  they  may  move  freely  to  secure  their  food. 
We  must  credit  these  animals  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  foresight  in  yarding  on  the  northern  side 
rather  than  on  the  southern  side  of  a  crest,  for  the 
snow  on  the  latter  is  much  more  likely  to  crust  than 
that  on  the  former,  and  a  crusting  of  the  snow 
greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  the  moose,  thus 
putting  them  more  in  the  power  of  any  enemies 
that  might  be  lurking  about. 

The  moose  is  the  largest  animal  now  existing  of 
the  deer  family,  standing  often  as  high  as  six  feet, 
and  sometimes  weighing  1,200  pounds:  but  not- 
withstanding its  great  size,  it  is  very  fleet  of  foot. 
When  brought  to  bay,  a  blow  with  its  fore  foot  or 
horns  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  huntsman. 
Often  when  pursued  by  man  they  have  their  intelli- 
gence to  thank  for  their  escape,  for  sometimes,  if 
closely  followed,  they  double  in  their  tracks  and 
stand  motionless  in  some  thicket  until  the  luniter 
has  slipped  by,  when  they  quickly  glide  away.  At 
other  times  they  make  such  a  commotion  as  to 
unnerve  any  but  an  experienced  hunter,  and  thus 
escape. 

The  males,  only,  are  provided  with  antlers,  and 
with  these  they  often  deal  death  to  their  enemies 
and  rivals.  The  antlers  drop  off  in  early  winter, 
and  when  the  new  ones  are  growing  they  are  appar- 
ently very  sensitive ;  so  that  the  females  have  little 
to  fear  from  their  larger  and  stronger  mates. 
Moose  begin  to  breed  when  two  or  three  years  old. 
a  single  fawn  being  born  the  first  time,  and  after 
that  as  many  as  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

The  antlers  of  the  male  become  larger  each  year 
until  the  animal  has  passed  his  f)rimo.  or  has  be- 
come seriously  injured,  when  the  (|uality  deterior- 
ates, and  vvc  find  antlers  much  deformed  in  typical 
shape  and  size.  From  observations  made  ui)on  the 
antlers  secured  from  different  localities,  it  would 
seem  that  the  different  f)laces  have  their  different 
strains  of  breeds.  The  antlers  in  each  locality  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  after  one  pattern,  which  makes 
it  appear  as  though  one  sire  dominates  a  certain 
territorj-. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  of  bull  moose 
having,  unprovoked,  given  battle  to  man,  but  the 
peculiar  part  of  this  is  that  we  have  as  yet  to  hear 
of  a  real  sportsman  being  so  attacked.  Circum- 
stantial  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  these   unpro- 


voked attacks  are  only  excuses  given  for  the  killing 
of  a  moose  out  of  season,  or  by  an  unlicensed 
hunter.  During  the  rutting  season  the  males  are 
at  times  rather  headstrong,  but  they  never  actually 
attack  a  man  without  provocation. 

The  ungainly  body  of  the  little  calf  moose,  perch- 
ed on  long  stilt-like  legs,  presents  a  ludicrous 
appearance;  but  it  is  an  object  of  the  tenderest 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who  will  often 
charge  fiercely  upon  hunters  if  they  approach  too 
near,  or  try  in  sport  to  capture  their  offspring.  A 
female  calf  moose  once  became  so  tame  through 
being  left  unmolested  that  she  used  to  come  right 
up  to  a  camp  occupied  by  a  brother  of  the  writer 
and  after  a  time  allowed  itself  to  be  photographed 
in  several  different  positions. 


Is  Your  School  Well   Equipped. 

Have  you  a  source  to  answer  such  questions  as 

1.  What  are  Consols? 

2.  How   is  Chauffeur  pronounced? 

3.  What  is  a  Skew? 

4.  What  is  S.ALVAGE? 

5.  What  is  Telepheme? 

\o  school  can  do  the  most  effective  work  unless 
supplied  with  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 
This  reference  library  in  a  single  volume  answers 
with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  questions  in  lan- 
guage, the  trades,  arts  and  sciences,  geography,  biog- 
raphy, fiction,  foreign  words,  etc.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  fittingly  says :  "The  Inter- 
national is  a  li'onderfully  compact  storehouse  of 
accurate  information." 

Yon  will  notice  elsewhere  in  these  columns  that 
the  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  off'er  to  send  specimen  pages,  etc. 
.Mention  this  paper  in  your  request  and  they  will 
include  a  useful  set  of  coloured  maps,  pocket  size. 
Do  not  longer  delay  owning  an  up-to-date  diction- 
ary. Get  the  best,  which  means  the  TNTER- 
XATIOXAT.. 


Plans  for  the  new  territorial  army  of  the  Empire  in- 
clude five  or  ?ix  territorial  divisions  in  Canada,  five  in 
.Australia,  one  in  Xew  Zealand,  and  four  or  five  in  South 
.Africa,  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  existing  divisions  01 
the  territorial  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This,  with 
the  sixteen  divisions  of  regulars,  would  make  an  imperial 
army  of  forty-six  divisions.  In  the  olden  days  of  slow 
and  deliberate  warfare,  volunteers  could  be  enrolled  after 
the  country  was  attacked.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  be 
rcadv  for  defence  when  the  attack  comes. 
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How  the  Public  Schools  Can  Aid  in  Fighting 
Consumption. 

[A    continuation   of   the   article   in   the    February   Review, 
by  a  different  writer.] 

If  it  be  an  established  fact  that  consumption  is  a 
preventable  disease,  can  we  have  more  preventive 
measures,  and  can  they  be  applied  at  a  still  earlier 
stage?  This  is  a  question  that  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  spread  of  this  disease  as  inevitable.  Hap- 
pily we  can  confidently  answer  that  it  is  yielding  to 
preventive  measures,  and  these  are  now  so  well 
known  and  thoroughly  reliable  that  they  may  be 
confidently  included  in  our  system  of  education, 
even  in  quite  early  stages. 

reacts  concerning  the  value  of  fresh  air,  rest, 
exercise,  wholesome  food,  and  especially  of  sun- 
light, can  be  presented  to  the  younger  scholars,  and 
the  boys  in  particular  could  be  drilled  in  the  rigid 
observance  of  one  fundamental  rule :  "  Do  not  spit ; 
and,  if  possible,  do  not  allow  others  to  do  so."  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  "  no  one  in 
health  spits."  The  spirit  of  chivalry  can  be  foster- 
ed in  these  matters,  and  a  proper  esprit  de  corps 
established,  which  will  be  maintained  even  beyond 
the  school  premises,  and  out  of  school  hours.  It  is 
important  that  the  regulations  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  are  not  always  regarded  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  and  "  health  read- 
ers "  may  be  studied  amid  very  uncleanly  surround- 
ings, because  school  districts  do  not  allow  the  "  edu- 
cation "  which  they  pay  for  to  become  effective  in 
the  school  premises  for  want  of  some  slight  struc- 
tural change,  or  the  more  frequent  or  judicious 
cleansing  of  the  building  and  its  furniture.  But  the 
unwisdom  and  ultimate  costliness  of  all  this  is  being 
recognized,  and  the  health  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  scholars  is  accorded  a  much  higher  value. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  evident  that  this 
crusade  against  tuljcrculosis  is  really  a  movement 
for  general  betterment  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people.  We  see  that  persons  and  organizations 
that  apjx'ared  to  be  restricted  in  their  range,  when 
working  exclusively  for,  let  us  say,  public  baths,  or 
playgrounds,  or  physical  exercise,  or  school  gardens, 
are  parts  of  a  complex  movement  for  attacking  the 
common  foes  of  mankind,  or  agencies  for  bringing 
more  light  and  sweetness  into  life. 

To  return  to  our  point,  as  to  methods  actually 
adopted  in  public  schools,  we  may  say  that  the  first 


public  school  for  consumptive  and  pre-consumptive 
children  was  opened  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  last  Janu- 
ary. The  sessions  are  held  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
Brookline  has  followed,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
Boston  also.  These  latter  instances  were  at  first 
private  ventures,  but  proved  so  successful  that  the 
school  authorities  have  taken  up  the  matter  and 
intend  to  pursue  it.  The  board  of  education  of  New 
York  provides  a  school  on  an  old  ferry-boat  for  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  day  camp.  The  appointments  of 
these  schools  are  like  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  except  that  soap-stones  are  provided  to 
keep  the  feet  warm  in  very  cold  weather.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  colds  is 
smaller  than  in  ordinary  schools. 

The  first  school  that  adopted  systematic  teaching 
about  tuberculosis  is  in  Michigan,  or,  we  may  say, 
the  first  state  to  adopt  the  requirement  was 
Michigan.  This  step  was  taken  in  1895,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  nature  of  several  infectious  dis- 
eases is  clearly  described  to  the  scholars.  In  New 
Jersey  aphorisms,  or  short  pithy  texts,  are  learned, 
and  Nova  Scotia  has  adopted  this  method  by  pre- 
scribing the  copying  of  such  sentences  in  the  pen- 
manship exercises.  Massachusetts,  Nortii  and 
South  Carolina,  are  all  moving  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tuberculosis  primer,  or  the  insertion 
of  a  chapter  on  this  matter  in  the  physiolog}-  text 
book. 

The  best  book  that  has  appeared  so  far  has  been 
prepared  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  where  they 
use  a  small  book  prepared  by  men  who  not  only 
know  the  facts  of  the  disease,  but  understand  how 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
lower  grades.  Doubtless  there  are  physicians  in 
these  provinces  who  could  contribute  to  this  branch 
of  literature,  but  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  district  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  their  useful  and  attractive  manual. 


Little  Wilbur  was  eating  luncheon  with  his 
mother.  Presently  she  noticed  that  he  was  eating 
his  jelly  with  a  spoon. 

"  Wilbur,  dear."  she  said  to  him,  "  you  must  not 
cat  your  jelly  with  your  spoon." 

"  I  have  to,  mother."  he  replied. 

"  No,  dear,  you  don't  have  to.  Put  your  jelly  on 
your  bread." 

"  I  did  put  it  on  my  bread,  mother,"  said  Wil- 
bur, "but  it  won't  stay  there;  it's  too  nervous." — 
The  January  Delineator. 
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Prize  Stories. 

Two  prizes  were  offered,  the  first  for  the  best 
and  the  next  for  the  second  best  story  on 
the  picture  that  appeared  in  the  December 
Review.  The  names  of  the  winners  of  the  prizes 
were  pubHshed  in  the  January  number,  and  the 
stories  were  to  be  published  in  February,  but  they 
were  overlooked.     They  are  given  below : 

What  1   See  in   the  Picture. 

Long,  long  ago  a  little  acorn  fell  to  the  ground  and 
planted  itself  there  very  firmly.  A  little  squirrel  coming 
along  found  the  acorn,  and  was  just  going  to  run  off  with 
it  when  a  great  hawk  came  along,  and  the  squirrel  had  to 
flee  :or  his  life ;  so  the  acorn  was  left  very  near 
the  p!ace  where  it  fell,  and  had  to  grow  there.  Some 
time  after  this  the  squirrel  felt  hungry  and  remembered 
the  acorn,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  had  sunk 
into  the  soft  earth.  The  next  year  there  was  a  little  tree 
where  the  acorn  had  been,  and  it  grew  and  grew  up  to- 
wards the  sky.  "  Oh,  how  1  do  wish  that  1  could  be  as 
tall  as  my  mother!"  it  sighed.  But  the  tree  had  to  be 
patient  for  a  while.  It  kept  on  growing  till  it  was  quite 
tall.  One  day  some  boys  came  into  the  woods,  and  they 
thought  that  one  of  the  oak  limbs  would  be  good  for  the 
fire  some  cold  winter  morning;  so  up  the  tree  one  of  the 
boys  climbed  and  cut  off  the  limb  and  took  it  home. 

Soon  the  rain  came  and  rotted  the  wood,  so  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  a  squirrel  or  woodpecker  to  claw 
out. 

One  day.  very  early  in  the  spring,  some  bright-eyed 
squirrels  were  jumping  from  tree  to  tree.  They  spied  the 
decayed  spot,  and  clawed  and  clawed  till  they  had  a  nice 
hole,  big  enough  for  a  whole  family  of  squirrels  to 
live  in.  They  threw  back  some  of  the  decayed  wood, 
brought  moss,  and  made  a  soft  nest.  Soon  there  were  five 
little  squirrels  in  it.  The  little  squirrels  grew  bigger  and 
bigger,  until  they  could  jump  from  tree  to  tree  and  gather 
nuts  for  themselves. 

.\t  last,  Jack  Frost  came,  turning  the  leaves  red  and 
orange  and  other  pretty  colours.  Soon  afterwards  they 
fell  to  the  ground.  Then  the  snow  came,  and  soon 
Christmas. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  little  squirrels  went  out  to 
dinner,  leaving  their  father  and  mother  at  home.  Just 
at  the  front  of  their  house  was  a  nice  branch  on  which 
they  couM  sit.  So  they  came  out  on  the  branch,  and 
brought  some  hazel  nuts  with  them.  While  they  were 
eating,  a  little  chickadee  came  and  sang  a  song,  an<i  they 
enjoyed   their  dinner  very  much. 

Anna   CREiiiHTON    (age    lo). 

Midf  Ic  .Musquodoljoit. 

Halifax  County,   \ova   Scotia. 


were  eating  them  was  near  the  large  hollow  tree.  .Ml  of 
a  sudden,  a  little  piper  hopped  up  on  a  branch  close  be- 
side the  squirrels.  He  seemed  to  want  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  the  feasters.  "  Won't  you  have  some  hazel 
nuts?"  asked  the  squirrels  of  the  piper.  "No,  thank 
you  I  '  said  the  piper.  "  I  do  npt  like  that  kind  of  a  meal. 
1  eat  worms,  insects  and  seeds."  The  squirrels  are  very 
skilful  in  breaking  their  nuts,  but  I  co  not  think  the  piper 
could  do  it  at  all,  or  he  would  have  accepted  the  kind 
■  invitation  to  dinner.  To  show  that  he  is  thankful  for 
the  invitation,  he  is  piping  his  merry  tune  as  they  eat. 

Isabel  Proudfoot   (age  ii). 
Hopewell,  N.  S. 


The  .Autumn  Day  Feast. 

One  cold  autumn  day  two  little  squirrels  came  forth  from 
an  old  oak  tree  with  a  supply  of  hazel  nuts  which  they 
had    stored    away   in    the    late   autumn.       The    place    they 


Opening  Exercises. 

Tlie  old  saying — 

"  .A.  Sabbath   well  spent 
Brings  a  week  of  content, ' 

may  be  rendered   for  the  teacher, 

"  The  op'ning  hour  well  spent 
B.'-ings  a  day  of  content," 

for  it  is  true  that  during  the  whole  day  there  is  no- 
])eriod  more  important,  more  far-reaching  in  its 
influence,  than  the  ten  or  fifteen  ininutes  devoted 
each  day  to  the  opening  exercises.  Begin  the  day 
aright,  get  the  pupils  interested,  enthusiastic,  in 
touch  with  you. 

Have  the  opening  exercises  as  varied  as  possible. 
If  you  must  do  the  same  thing  every  day,  do  it  in 
a  different  way. 

Don't  sing  the  same  songs  every  morning.  Let 
the  children  choose  what  they  will  sing.  Have 
a  .solo  occasionally,  or  a  duet,  or  a  quartet.  Prac- 
tice the  s])ecial  music  after  school  so  it  will  be  a 
surprise  for  the  other  children.  Let  the  pupils  tell 
a  joke  or  two  some  morning  for  a  change.  A 
hearty  laugh  cheers  the  atmosphere  wonderfully. 

Kcc])  on  with  the  news  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  secure  the  parents'  interest  in  your 
school  than  by  getting  the  children  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

If  a  girl  has  a  gift  for  elocution,  help  her  to  get 
up  a  recitation  for  tnorning  exercises. 

Celebrate  ainiiversary  occasions,  and  birthdav? 
of  famous  men  and  women.  Invite  the  parents  to 
be  present  at  these  celebrations. 

Occasionally  turn  your  exercises  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  pupils.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
what  interesting  programmes  they  can  arrange. 

Some  dull  morning  spend  the  entire  opening 
]jcriod  in  singing.  It  will  brighten  the  whole  day. 
— Journal  of  Education. 
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Tardiness. 

No  greater  moral  wrong  can  be  done  a  child 
than  permitting  him  to  habituate  himself  to  dilatory 
and  irregular  practices.  No  business  plant  can  be 
operated  successfully  when  its  employes  report  to 
work  at  any  hour  they  please.  No  employer  would 
continue  on  his  pay  roll  men  who  are  persistently 
guilty  of  such  practices.  And  no  less  can  the 
school,  nor  should  it  be  expected  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
world.  If  its  output  is  to  control  the  commercial, 
political  and  social  interests  of  this  country,  there 
must  have  been  instilled  into  the  life  of  its  product, 
by  rigid  enforcement  of  rules,  those  virtues  which 
establish  beyond  question  habits  of  regularity  and 
promptness.  It  is  no  more  the  teacher's  duty  to 
be  at  school  day  after  day  than  it  is  the  child's. 
Neither  can  be  excused  except  in  case  of  sickness 
or  some  pressing  necessity.  Irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  lateness  at  school  are  the  breeders  of  con- 
tempt for  law  and  order. 

The  appended  clipping  from  an  unknown  author 
shows  the  social  necessity  for  the  early  inculcation 
of  these  virtues.  It  reads :  "  The  best  laid  plans ; 
the  most  important  affairs;  the  fortunes  of  individ- 
uals; the  weal  of  nations,  honour,  life  itself,  are 
daily  sacrificed  because  somebody  is  '  behind  time.' 
There  are  men  who  always  fail  in  whatever  they 
undertake,  simply  because  they  arc  "  behind  time.  ' 
There  are  others  who  put  off  reformation  year  after 
year  till  death  seizes  them,  and  they  perish  unre- 
pentant, because  forever  '  behind  time."  Five 
minutes  in  a  crisis  is  worth  five  years.  It  is  but  a 
little  period,  yet  it  has  often  saved  a  fortune  or  re- 
deemed a  people.  If  there  is  one  virtue  that 
should  be  cultivated  more  than  another  by  him  whi5 
would  succeed  in  life,  it  is  i)unctuality :  if  there  is 
one  error,  that  should  l;e  avoided,  it  is  being  '  behind 


time. 


-Selected. 


Ask  a  teacher  of  any  high  school  in  a  town  where 
country  pupils  are  enrolled  and  he  will  tell  you 
instantly  that  the  country  scholars  outstrip  all  the 
rest.  Many  think  it  is  because  of  the  healthful 
exercise  and  rugged  lives  these  boys  and  girls  lead, 
but  in  a  great  measure  they  owe  their  mental  grasp 
to  the  fact  that  their  teachers  never  aimed  too  high. 
What  they  know,  they  know  well,  and  the  extra 
things  that  are  essential,  they  can  pick  up  in  a  short 
time.     I  have  seen  country  pupils  enter  the  higher 


grades  just  below  the  high  school  without  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  physiology,  or  grammar,  or  music, 
and  graduate  with  honours  some  years  later,  while 
those  who  have  had  all  the  frills  and  long  terms 
fell  far  behind  them. 

There  are  a  few  bright  children  in  every  class 
who  can  master  most  of  the  studies,  and  it  would 
seem  the  course  of  instruction  in  many  places  is 
designed  for  them  instead  of  the  common  every- 
day pupils.  In  your  own  little  domain  strive  to 
keep  simplicity  and  thoroughness  ever  before  you, 
for  you  can  accomplish  very  little  by  aiming  too 
high.  Give  the  boys  and  girls  enough  work  to  keep 
them  busy,  but  do  not  overload  them. — Popular 
Educator. 


A  Lesson  for  Teachers. 

Homer  was  a  bright  boy,  but  he  would  idle  away 
his  time  or  work  so  slowly  that  he  seldom  had  the 
whole  of  his  arithmetic  lesson.  Reproof,  keeping 
after  school  to  do  his  work,  and  other  things  did 
no  good.  One  morning  I  called  him  to  me  before 
school,  and  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  require  of 
him  only  half  as  many  examples  as  the  rest  of  the 
class.  His  paper,  I  said,  would  be  marked  Good 
if  he  had  the  first  half  of  each  lesson.  I  explained 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  require  of  a  pupil  more  than 
he  could  do.  His  bright  eyes  gave  me  a  searching 
glance.  "  I  can  do  as  many  as  anyone  in  the 
class,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "if  you  work  after  school  hours; 
but  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that." 

"  I'll  bet  you,"  he  insisted  emphatically,  "  that  I 
can  do  more  examples  in  one  period  than  any  other 
boy  or  girl  in  the  class." 

He  was  told  that  he  might  try  the  full  lesson 
that  day.  When  his  paper  came  in  he  had  worked 
every  example,  and  added  a  few  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. Homer  always  had  his  lesson  after  that. — - 
Popular  Educator. 


He  called   for  a  city  beautiful ; 

He  shouted  it  day  by  day ; 
He   wanted   a  ci;y  where   noise   was   not, 

Where  the   spirit  of  art  should  sway; 
He  wanted  a  city  that  should  be  fair. 

Where   filth   might  never  be   seen, 
And  forgot,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  he  had. 

To  keep  his  back  yard  clean.  , 

— The  Congregationalist. 
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You  Can  Own  a  Pine  Forest. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  living  among 
the  pines  or  in  a  place  easily  accessible  to  the  frag- 
rant forests  will  treasure  two  thoughts  presented 
by  George  W.  Wilder  in  the  March  Delineator,  and 
the  thoughts  doubtless  will  lead  to  action.  Tho 
two  thoughts  are:  First,  Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
pine  seeds ;  second,  Now  is  the  time  to  transplant 
pine  that  nature  has  planted  for  you. 

The  next  month  or  six  weeks  is  the  time  during 
which  to  plant  pine  seeds,  whether  you  pursue  the 
"  scientific  "  method  or  the  "  easy  way,"  says  Mr. 
Wilder.  The  "  scientific  "  method,  that  is,  planting 
the  seeds  in  a  prepared  seed-bed,  and  two  years 
from  now  transplanting  them,  is,  of  course,  the  bet- 
ter way,  the  only  sure  way.  The  "  easy  way," 
planting  the  seeds  just  where  you  hope  ultimately 
to  have  your  pine  forest,  is  better  than  no  way  al 
all.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant,  whatever  way  you 
elect. 

This  spring,  next  spring  and  the  following  s])ring 
will  be  occasions  on  which,  with  practically  no  work, 
the  wise  man  whose  farm  nature  has  blessed  with 
a  planting  of  pine  seeds  can  multiply  what  nature 
has  done  for  him. 

In  some  sections  in  1907,  in  other  sections  in 
1908,  nature  planted  lavishly  of  pines.  They  have 
sprung,  or  will  spring,  u])  in  spots,  ten,  twenty,  maybe 
even  fifty  pines  to  a  square  foot,  and  be  scattered 
over  an  acre  or  two  acres  of  land.  The  wise  man 
who  owns  such  a  piece  of  land  has  only  to  take  up 
and  transplant.  If  he  has  an  acre  covered  with 
young  pine  anywhere  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  tall, 
averaging,  say.  ten  to  a  foot,  he  can  make  that  good 
for  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  pine  by  resetting  them 
during  the  wet  spring  season  some  five  feet  apart. 
Thus  it  saves  nature  from  her  own  wastefulness, 
and  with  a  few  days'  work  makes  this  acre  of  pine 
seed,  which,  through  its  own  self-destruction,  would 
some  years  from  now  be  worth  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  show  a  promise  of  three  thousand 
to  four  thousand  dollars.  This  really  seems  worth 
while. 


day 


This   is   the   beautiful,   lilcsscd   way 

That   will  make  you  glad  at  the  etui  of  the 

"  Not  the  things  that   I   like  to  do, 
But  the  things  that  are  right  to  do ; 
Not  everything  that   I   want  to  (o. 
Bu:  whatever   I  ought  to  do."  — Selected. 


Telling  Pupils  their  Marks. 

"  No,  1  never  give  back  examination  papers ;  the 
pupils  always  want  to  know  why  they  are  marked 
so  and  so,  and  it  makes  no  end  of  trouble." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  here  for?"  was  the 
c|uestion  that  rose  to  my  lips  when  I  heard  this  re- 
mark. As  if  the  very  purpose  of  a  written  exam- 
ination was  not  that  the  pupil  may  find  out  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  is  studying  and 
correct  his  errors !  Too  much  trouble  to  explain 
the  marks !  Did  you  do  all  the  examining  and 
marking  simply  for  the  sake  of  putting  some  figures 
down  in  a  record  book?  If  you  did,  then  heaven 
help  your  pupils !     You  never  will. 

No,  a  mark,  whether  it  be  in  letters  or  figures, 
whether  it  be  given  for  oral  recitation  or  written 
test,  a  mark  that  cannot  be  explained  and  justified 
to  an  ordinary  intelligent  and  fair-minded  pupil, 
simply  should  not  have  been  given  at  all.  Pupils 
have  a  right  to  know  how  th.ey  stand,  and  why  thev 
are  lower  than  somebody  else,  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  see  that  they  do  know  these  things. — 
The  Western  Teacher. 

Teaching  Made  up  of  Little  Things. 

The  person  who  teaches  a  good  school  does  a 
great  work — no  one  is  doing  a  greater — yet  his 
work  is  made  u])  of  little  things,  so  little  that  t'.iey 
do  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  mention.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  many  a  failure.  If  the  teacher 
could  only  realize  that  this  little  thing  and  that 
little  thing  were  really  imi)ortant,  they  would  re- 
ceive their  proper  attention.  A  class  in  reading 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

The  first  inistake  is  made  when  the  class  is  call- 
ed by  not  seeing  that  every  other  book,  and  paper, 
and  pencil,  and  plaything  is  laid  away,  and  by  not 
waiting  until  every  pupil  has  assumed  a  proper 
])osition  and  is  ready  to  give  attention.  All  this 
is  sinall  business,  and  some  ])upils  at  first  may 
think  "you  are  awfully  particular  about  nothing," 
but  a  high  degree  of  attention  and  interest  in  the 
recitation  will  never  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
let  the  teacher  work  as  hard  as  he  may,  and  witli- 
out  attention  and  interest  the  recitation  is  dead. 

The  next  mistake  is  made  when  the  first  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  read,  by  not  seeing  that  he  first 
takes  a  proper  position,  and  this  includes  his  feet, 
chest,    head,    arms    and    book.      One    cannot    read 
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well,  or  will  not,  who  assumes  a  careless  or  indif- 
ferent attitude.  The  intimate  relation  between 
the  mental  and  physical  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  a  reading  recitation. 

The  third  mistake  is  made  by  allowing  the  pupil 
to  read  so  low  that  he  cannot  be  distinctly  heard 
in  any  part  of  the  room,  and  this  is  a  subterfuge 
to  which  poor  readers  almost  invariably  resort. 
By  reading  low  they  feel  that  their  mistakes  will 
not  be  so  great,  so  marked,  and  thus  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  also  impossible  to  hold  the  attention 
of  a  class  to  reading  which  they  cannot  hear.  It 
would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  greater  mistake  a 
teacher  could  make  than  to  let  a  pupil  read  in  a 
tone  that  cannot  be  heard  by  all  the  members  of 
the  class,  because  it  is  certain  death  to  all  attention 
and  interest  in  the  recitation. 

These  three  examples  illustrate  how  a  teacher's 
work  is  made  up  of  little  things.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  three  smaller  things,  and  yet  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  ruin  a  recitation  in 
reading  which  should  be  the  high-water  mark  in 
a  school. 

While  these  things  are  little,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  make  himself  appear  little  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents  in  trying  to  get 
them,  the  strong  teacher  secures  them  without 
apparently  any  effort,  and  has  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  his  pupils  and  their  parents — and  the 
strong  teacher  is  generally  the  one  who  has  suffi- 
ciently prepared  himself  and  works  at  his  job. — 
The  School  Nczvs. 


The  Two  Kinds  of  Sport. 

"  'Tis  a  beautiful  morning,"   a   sportsman   said ; 

"  The  world   looks   so  happy,   let's  each  take  a  gun, 
Go  out  and  kill  something  for  pastime  and  fun, 

And  proudest  be  he  who  counts  the  most  dead." 

They  blottecj  out  lives  that  were  happy  and  good ; 
.Blinded  eyes,  and  broke  wings  that  delighted  to  soar, 
They  killed  for  mere  pleasure,  and  crippled  and  tore, 
Regardless  of  aught  but  the  hunger  for  blood. 

"  'Tis   a  beautiful   morning,"   a   sportsman   cried, 

Who  carrie<l  a  kodak  instead  of  a  gun ; 
"  The  world  looks  so  happy,  so  golden  the  sun, 

I'll  slip  to  the  woods  where  the  wild  things  hide." 

The  deer  that  he  "  shot "  never  dreamed  of  his  aim, 
Yet  thc(  bird  that  he  caught  went  on  with  her  song; 

Peace   followed  his   footsteps,  not   slaughter  and  wrong. 
Yet   rich   were   his   "  trophies "  and   varied   his   "  game." 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


The  Nebular  and  Plane tesimal  Theories. 

The  planetesimal  hypothesis  of  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlain  and  others  assumes  an  origin  of  the 
earth  directly  opposite  to  that  accorded  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  propounded  by  Kant  and  La- 
place. The  latter  hypothesis  holds  the  existence  of 
a  mass  of  incandescent  vapor  which  by  conden- 
sation and  rotation  was  differentiated  into  success- 
ive rings ;  the  latter  being  gathered  up  into  planets 
while  still  retaining  intense  heat.  The  new  hypo- 
thesis assumes  that  the  disseminated  planet-form- 
ing matter  had  lost  its  heat  while  yet  existing  in 
the  loose  form,  as  rings  or  zones  of  the  parent 
nebula,  and  that  the  globular  planets  were  formed 
by  the  slow  accretion  or  infalling  of  cold,  discrete 
bodies  or  particles  (planetesimals).  The  old  hypo- 
thesis assumes  an  original  hot  globe,  with  shrink- 
ing on  account  of  cooling;  the  new  regards  the 
globe  as  originally  and  always  cold  at  the  surface, 
and  the  interior  heat  as  the  product  of  condensation 
through  gravity.  While  the  old  hypothesis  involves 
the  existence  of  a  primal  heated  atmosphere  and 
ocean  consisting  of  the  more  volatile  substances  of 
the  earth's  mass,  the  new  derives  the  atmosphere 
and  ocean  from  the  earth's  interior  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  expulsion  due  to  pressure  and  heat. —  The 
Journal  of  Geography. 


Germination  Any  time  of  the  Year. 

Lessons  in  germination  of  seeds  like  peas,  beans, 
corn,  squash  and  the  like  may  go  on  at  any  time  of 
the  school  year.  Sowing  of  seeds  in  the  school- 
room for  serious  growth  should  be  undertaken  in 
March  or  early  April.  Avoid  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  early  February.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  two:  First,  too  little  sunshine, 
and  second,  too  much  baked  air  in  the  schoolroom. 
During  the  months  mentioned  the  number  of  hours 
of  actual  sunshine  are  surprisingly  small.  The 
days  are  short,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
plant  what  light  we  get  is  of  a  weak,  inefficient 
character.  These  months  are  also  the  coldest 
months,  and  to  keep  a  comfortable  temperature  in 
the  schoolroom  a  greater  amount  of  fuel  is  burned. 
This  heat  is  made  available  by  first  baking  air  and 
then  pushing  it  into  the  schoolroom.  Baked  air 
gives  plants  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling.  The 
combination  of  puny  light  and  high  temperature  is 
not  good.  Plants  that  are  thrifty  at  a  summer 
temperature  of  75  degrees  to  90  degrees  under  the 
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strong  glaring  sun  should  in  winter,  when  the  light 
is  feeble,  be  kept  at  a  day  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees, and  that  of  night  at  45  degrees.  I  recall 
how  once  a  principal  of  a  school  in  a  comparatively 
new  building  showed  me  the  perfect  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  different  roms.  In  one  room  was  a  col- 
lection of  thrifty  plants,  giving  every  evidence  of 
plant  comfort.  Those  plants  told  me  the  conditions 
of  heat  and  ventilation  more  eloquently  than  the 
best  sanitary  engineer  could  have  done.  Begin- 
ning with  March  the  average  is  not  so  cold,  and, 
therefore,  the  air  that  is  supplied  the  schoolrooms 
is  not  so  much  baked,  and  has  a  greater  per  cent 
of  moisture. — Home  Nature  Study  Course  . 


Look  at  your  twigs  and  see  if  any  of  them  have 
tried  to  come  out  too  soon.  If  they  have,  they  will 
have  no  little  green  leaves  folded  in  their  brown 
coats.  See  if  there  are  any  little  buds  hidden  by 
them  to  help  the  tree  grow  if  Jack  Frost  has  hurt 
them. — C.  M.  H.,  in  The  Western  Teacher. 


Sense  Training  for  March 

A  study  of  March  as  the  windy  month  may  be 
profitable  and  lay  the  foundation  of  closer  obser- 
vation of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Is  there  snow  on  the  ground  to-day?  Is  it 
thawing  or  freezing  outside?  Which  way  does  the 
wind  blow  ?  Draw  on  the  board  a  weather  vane  to 
show  me  which  way  it  blows.  What  does  the 
mercury  say  to  us  to-day?  What  shall  we  name 
this  month  when  we  see  how  many  days  the  wind 
has  blown  hard?  Draw  pictures  of  people  going 
down  a  street ;  of  children  going  to  school.  How 
shall  I  know  from  your  pictures  that  the  wind 
blows?  Find  out  when  the  sun  rises.  When  it 
sets.  Is  to-day  longer  or  shorter  than  Christmas 
day?  Is  it  colder  or  warmer?  Is  there  more  snow 
or  less? 

Look  at  the  trees.  Are  they  dead?  How  can 
you  tell?  Where  are  there  any  leaves?  How  are 
they  covered?  Make  a  picture  to  tell  what  you 
saw  when  I  cut  a  bud  open.  Can  you  find  any  old 
leaves  hanging  on  the  trees?  Pull  them  off.  What 
did  you  find  under  them?  Cut  the  bud  open  and 
see  if  these  have  more  covering  or  less  than  the 
others.     Why  ? 

Bring  a  horse-chestnut  twig  to  school.  See  the 
bud  on  the  end.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  it? 
Look  at  the  stem  of  the  twig.  What  do  you  see 
there?  What  will  come  there  next  summer?  What 
do  you  think  is  in  the  bud  ?  Look  at  the  twig  that 
has  been  in  our  glass  of  water  for  a  week  or  two. 
What  do  you  find  in  that  end  bud?  Put  our  bud 
and  twig  in  water,  too,  and  see  if  the  same  thing 
will  happen. 


Busy  Work. 

One  winter,  while  teaching  a  country  school  nine 
miles  from  any  village,  I  utilized  calendars  for  the 
busy  work  of  my  school.  The  winter  being 
severe,  I  seldom  got  my  mail,  and  the  schoolroom 
helps  I  had  sent  for  were  so  delayed  I  had  to  "  put 
on  my  thinking  cap "  to  find  something  to  take 
their  place,  and  the  result  of  those  thoughts  I  will 
now  give  for  the  benefit  of  other  teachers  similarly 
situated. 

I  took  a  calendar  which  had  very  large  figures 
on  each  leaf.  Having  some  thin  cardboard,  I 
fastened  each  leaf  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  same 
size.  I  gave  each  pupil  one  leaf,  and  it  is  really 
surprising  the  variety  of  uses  these  leaves  were  put 
to.  It  was  considered  a  rare  treat  and  reward  for 
the  pupils  to  cut  these  leaves  into  squares,  one 
number  on  a  square.  Then  the  additions,  subtrac- 
tions, etc.,  which  each  pupil  evolved  from  his  leaf 
(or  squares)  were  remarkable.  These  were  small 
pupils,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see  how  diligently 
they  would  search  for  the  square,  with  answer  to 
problem  to  place  beneath  it.  For  instance,  io-|- 
12=22,  etc. 

A  teacher  can  use  one  calendar  (the  twelve 
leaves )  usually  more  than  one  term.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  so  few  of  the  numbers  were  lost,  also 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pupils 
learned  to  add  and  subtract.  Each  pupil  seemed 
to  take  pride  in  his  box  of  numbers,  and  in  taking 
care  of  it.  Sometimes  the  exercises  were  varied 
by  copying  the  numbers  on  slate  or  blackboard, 
each  trying  to  write  them  as  nicely  as  in  the  copy. 

This  simple  play-study  kept  them  quiet  and 
interested,  and  taught  them  what  they  would,  at 
their  tender  years,  have  felt  a  hardship  to  have 
been  compelled  to  learn  by  rote.  It  also  pleased 
the  parents,  and  gave  the  children  new  ideas  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  once  despised  old  calendars. — ^frs. 
A.  L.  Thompson. — Exchange. 
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The  Review  Question   Box. 

A  subscriber  sends  some  twigs  of  witch  hazel 
which  he  reports  "  in  full  bloom  "  in  the  woods 
near  Riverside,  N.  B.,  growing  in  over  two  feet 
of  snow.  He  adds  that  it  is  remarkable  to  have 
forest  specimens  in  bloom  in  the  open  air  of  our 
mid-winter.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  such  con- 
clusions from  this  shrub.  The  witch  hazel  is  an 
exception  to  most  other  plants  in  its  behaviour. 
When  October  leaves  liave  fallen,  and  plants 
generally  have  pre])ared  for  winter,  the  witch  hazel 
uncurls  its  yellow  ribbon-like  flowers  as  if  forget- 
ful of  the  season.  The  yellow  petals  often  remain 
throughout  the  winter,  though  in  a  withered  con- 
dition, and  in  spring  look  as  if  they  had  just  died 
while  the  calyx  lobes  jjcrsist  and  the  two  styles  are 
fresh  and  green  on  the  downy  ovary.  Our  corre- 
spondent will  thus  see  that  this  is  only  the  winter 
condition  of  tl;e  witch  hazel,  which  blossoms  in 
late  autumn  and  perfects  its  hard  nut-like  fruit  in 
the  following  spring  and  summer. 

The  twig  enclosed,  '"  showing  buds  about  to 
hurst,"  is  from  the  hobble-bush  (\'iburnum  lan- 
tanoides).  This  is  another  example  of  the  winter 
state  of  some  plants,  especially  certain  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  two  rusty  infolded  leaves  remain  in 
that  state  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs  throughout  the 
winter,  and  wlien  s]3ring  comes  are  the  first  leaves 
of  this  shrub  to  unfold. 


The  question  relating  to  the  ])ronunciation  of 
Chaucer  will  receive  attention  next  iiionth ;  also  an 
arithmetic  problem,  too  late  for  solution  in  this 
number. 


Health  o.""  our  children  is  another  quarter  wh.ere 
we  need  to  advance.  For  four  or  five  hours  a  day 
we  herd  our  children  in  the  schools  and  give  them 
a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Personallv,  T  enjoy  the 
open  window  and  sleeping  practically  out-of-doors. 
I  have  been  in  schoolrooms  here  when  I  thought 
every  additional  five  minutes  in  that  bid  air  was 
a  drag.  I  haven't  thrown  up  the  wind'^w  becTise 
the  still  somewhat  ui^enlightcncd  cond'tion  of  tlv^ 
teachinff  ])rofession  made  me  doubt  wdiether  such 
an  act  would  be  welcome.  Cold  air  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  colds.  1  am  toVl  bv  exnkirers  that 
they  never  have  colds  nt  the  North  Pole.  Health 
is  the  problem,  and  1  d-in't  know  that  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  medical  knowled^?  of 
the  teaching;  profession. — Clias.   W.    F.Ii  it. 


For  Friday  Afternoons. 

Character  Hints. 

My  first  is  a  gentleman  very  unique, 
Unparalleled^A.    No.   i,   so  to   speak. 

Two  men  engaged  in  a  fiendish  plot, 

The  good   was  hanged  and   the  bad   was  not. 

Shrewd  and  miserly,  witty  and  wise, 

He  brought   down   fame  by  a   string  from  the   skies. 

A  ripe  red   apple  gave  him  the  clue, 
His  dog  a  candle  overthrew. 

In  England  and  France  three  cardinals  great. 
Who  ruled  the  people,  the  king  and  the  state. 

He  threw  an  inkstand  at  Satan,  and  bade  him  be  quiet, 
A  diet  of  worms  was  his  principal  diet. 

The  grca;est  writer  known  to  fame, 

.'\nd  no  one  knows  how  to  spell  his  name. 

A  knave  on  the  wool   sack,  a  god  with  his  pen, 
The  greatest,   the  wisest,   the   meanest  of  men. 

.\n   oIl   man   hanged   one  terrible  day. 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on  for  aye. 

Crossing  a   rivulet  made   him  great. 

He  threw  down  his  mantle  and  met  his  fate. 

A  very  remarkable  pioneer, 

.Mi.xcd   up   somehow  with  an  egg,   I   hear. 

.Amid  many  a  nation  and  peril  he  strayed, 
Saved  once  by  a  compass,  and  once  by  a  maid. 

.\  queen   who  was  witty,  vain,  .learned  and  bold. 
Once  cruel,  once  loving,  a  tcrrib  e  scold. 

Amid  battle  and  bloodshec   her  white  pathway  led, 
From  a  sheep  farm,  througli  fame,  to  a  fiery  bed. 

He  Hvcd  and  died  and  left  no  trace, 
Is   famed,   though   no  one   saw  his   face. 

Wise,   good   and   brave   he   nobly   reigned. 
His   hostess   once  of  him   complained. 

He   won  a   warrior's   mighty  game. 
His  opponent   bore  his  Christian  name. 

He  irecd  the  U.nd  tha;  holds  back  the  sea. 
By  a  little  spaniel  savec,  was  he. 
-Kiiswcrs  next  month). 

— Woman's  Home  Comfiiniion  for  March. 


Game  for  Indoor  Recess. 

A  blackboard  game  not  generally  known  is  called 
"  soldiers."  Two  boys  each  draw  a  row  of  ten  o's 
r'hcut  a  Cjuarter  of  an  inch  in  size  and  half  an  inch 
apart ;  the  two  rows  inust  be  separated  by  a  distance 
(  f  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Each  boy  takes  a  piece 
(  f  chalk  and  pretends  that  he  is  the  commander  of 
one  row  of  soldiers.  He  then  fires  a  shot  from  one 
cf  his  soldiers  at  the  opposite  row,  drawing  his 
c'alk  rapidly  across  the  blackboard  from  one  row 
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to  the  other  to  do  this.  The  boys  shoot  in  turn,  and 
every  time  a  shot  (chalk-mark)  crosses  near  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  o's,  that  soldier  is  counted  as 
killed,  and  he  cannot  fire  again.  The  game  ends 
when  all  the  soldiers  of  one  side  have  been  shot — 
that  is,  crossed  off  by  the  chalk-marks.  The  lines 
must  be  drawn  across  very  rapidly  if  the  game  is 
played  fairly. — The  March  Delineator. 


The   Wind. 

I  am  the  wind, 

And   I   come   very  fast ; 
Through  the  tall  wood 

I  blow  a  loud  blast. 

Sometimes  I  am  soft, 

As  a  sweet,  gentle  child, 
I  play  with  the  flowers, 

Am  quiet  and  mild. 

-And  then  out  so  loud 

All  at  once  L  can  roar, 
If  you  wish  to  be  quiet, 

Close  window  and  door. 

1   am  the  wind, 

-\nd    I   come  very   fast, 
Through  the  tall  wood 

I  blow  a  loud  blast. 

— Selected  and  Adapted. 


Morning    on    the    Farm. 

(For  Three  Children). 
When  the  white  dove  cooes  to  his  drowsy  mate, 

And  the  hire's  in  the  trees  rejoice. 
Old  Brahma  stands  on   the  barnyard  gate 
And   shouts  in  a  lusty  voice  : 
'  I   feel  better  this  mor-rning," 

.■\nd   the    Bantam    thinks    'tis   true. 
For  he  answers  back  in  a  tenor  tone  : 
■■  Without-a  doubt-you   do-o." 

The  housedog  lies  with  his  heaci:  on  his  paws, 

And  blinks   at   the   morning  call ; 
The  cat  with  a  field-mouse   in  her  jaws 

Comes  running  home  on  the  wall; 
While  the   Brahma  heralds  the  morn  agam. 
.\nA   the   Bantam  takes  the  cue : 
'  I   feel  better  this  morning," 
"  Withoul-a  doubt-you  do-o." 

The  birds  with  a  glorious  burst  of  song 

Make  glail   the  orchard  boughs; 
.And   t^ic  farmer   swinging  his  pails  along. 

Goes  out  to  milk  the  cows; 
The   work  of  the   day   begins   again. 
And  the   Brahmas  call   anew 
■  r    feel  better  this  morning." 
"Without-a  doubt-you   do-o." 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


Poems  for  March— Second  Year. 

Little  Redbreast,  come  sing  us  your  song; 
The  cold  winter  weather  has  lasted  so  long, 
We're  tired  of  skates   a.nd   we're  tired  of  sleds, 
We're  tired  of  snowbanks  as  high  as  our  heads ; 

Now   we're   waiting   for   you. 

Little  Redbreast. 

Soon  as  you  sing,  then  the  springtime  will  come, 
The  robins  will  call  and  the  honey-bees  hum, 
And  the  dear  little  pussies,  so  cunning  and  gray, 
WMll  sit  in  the  willow  tree  over  the  way ; 

So  hurry,  please  do. 

Little  Redbreast. 

We're  longing  to  hunt  in  the  woods,  for  we  know 
Just  where  the  spring  beauties  and  liverwort  grow ; 
\Ve're  sure  they  will  peer)  when  they  hear  your  first  song, 
But  why  are  you  keeping  us  waiting  so  long, 

All  waiting  for  you. 

Little  Redbreast? 


A  Composition  and  a  Conundrum. 

The  following  composition  and  conundrum,  taken 
from  an  exchange,  was  written  by  a  nine-year-old 
girl.  It  shows  how  the  powers  of  imagination  and 
description  may  be  enlisted  in  language  work.  She 
had  in  mind  a  road. 

It  is   long  and  it  is   short. 
It  is   smooth  and  it  is  rough. 
Sometimes    wide   and    sometimes    narrow. 
Sometimes  hilly  and  sometimes  level. 
Sometimes   wet  and   sometimes  dry. 
Sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft. 
Sometimes    straight    and    sometimes    crooked. 
It  is  used  almost  by  every  one. 
What  is  it^ 


Juvenile  Geography. 
Here  is  a  clever  composition  by  a  little  traveller 
which  shows  c|uite  a  knowledge  of  things  and  places  : 
I  was  awakened  one  morning  by  a  city  in  China,  which 
was  perched  upon  a  fence  under  my  window.  From  a 
neighbouring  room  1  heard  a  division  of  Great  Britain, 
and  soon  afterward  I  called  one  of  the  rivers  in  South 
.•\merica  to  make  a  lire,  as  the  air  was  a  division  in  South 
.America.  Going  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  one  of 
the  lakes  of  North  .America  bad  spilled  a  division  of 
Europe  upon  the  carpet,  and  put)  upon  the  table  a  division 
of  .Asia,  seasoned  with  a  city  of  South  America;  also  a 
cape  of  Massachusetts;  an  island  in  Oceanica ;  a  city  in 
France,  stopped  with  a  city  in  Ireland,  anc'i  a  basket  con- 
taining a  river  in  .Afric.i.  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition. 
I  .gave  him  a  division  of  .Africa  to  pay  for  my  breakfast, 
and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  some  of  the  islands  of 
Oceanica  for  some  sugar  to  feed  an  island  of  .Africa 
which  was  hanging  in  my  window. 
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When  My  Grandmother  Went  to  School. 

When   my   grandmother   went    to    school,    she   dressed     in 

brightest  red, 
From   her   scarlet   shoes   and   stockings   to  the  hood  upon 

her  head. 
Her  frocks  were  made  so  king  she  tripped  as  she  ran  to 

and  fro ; 
But  that  was  very,  very,  very,  very  long  ago. 

When   my   grandmother   went   to   .school,    she   sat   upon   a 

bench ; 
She  did  not  study  drawing  and  she  did  not  study!  French ; 
She    learned    to    cipher,    read    and    spell,    work     samplers, 

knit  and  sew; 
For  that  was  very,  very,  very,  very  long  ago. 

When  my  grandmother  went  to  school — so  different  then 

from  now ! — 
The  girls  they  had   to   courtesy,   the   boys  they  had  to  tow  ; 
And  they  had  rewards  of  merit  tliat  they  carried  home  to 

show, 
Oh,  that  was  very,  very,  very,  very  long  ago. 

When  my    grandmother    went   to    school,    one  word    she 

couldn't  spell, 
And  so  the  darling  had  to  stand — now  don't  you  ever  tell — 
A  whole  hour  in  the  fire-place !     She  told  me,  so  I  know. 
But  that  was  very,  very,  very,  very  long  ago. 


Where  the  Shine  Came  From. 

"  Well,  grandma,"  said  a  little  boy,  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  old  lady's  stufifed  arm  chair,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  here  at  the  window  all  day  by 
yourself?  " 

"All  I  could,"  answered  dear  grandma,  cheerily: 
"  I  have  read  a  little,  and  prayed  a  good  deal,  and 
then  looked  out  at  the  people.  There's  one  little 
girl,  Arthur,  that  I  have  learned  to  watch.  She  has 
sunny  brown  hair,  her  brown  eyes  have  the  saine 
sunny  look  in  them,  and  I  wonder  every  day  what 
makes  her  look  so  bright.  Ah  !  here  she  comes  now." 

"That  girl  with  the  brown  aj^ron  on?"  Arthur 
cried.  "  Why,  I  know  that  girl.  That's  Susie 
Moore,  and  she  has  a  dreadful  hard  time,  grandma.'' 

"  Has  she?  "  said  grandma.  "  Wouldn't  you  give 
anything  to  know  where  she  gets  all  that  brightness 
from,  then  ?  " 

"  I'll  ask  her,  "  said  Arthur,  promptly,  and  to 
grandma's  surprise  he  raised  the  window  and  called  : 

"  Susie,  O  Susie,  come  up  here  a  minute ;  grand- 
ma wants  to  see  you." 

The  Itrown  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise,  but  the 
little  maid  turned  at  once  and  came  in. 

"  Grandma  wants  to  know,  Susie  Moore."  ex- 
plained the  boy,  "  what  makes  you  look  so  bright 
all  the  time?" 


"  Why,  I  have  to,"  said  Susie.  "  You  see,  papa's 
been  ill  a  long  while,  and  mamma  is  tired  out  with 
nursing,  and  the  baby's  cross  with  her  teeth,  and  if 
I  didn't  be  bright,  who  would  be?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  said  dear  old  grandma,  putting 
her  arm  around  this  little  streak  of  sunshine. 
"  That's  (]od's  reason  for  things ;  it  is  because 
somebody  needs  it.  Shine  on,  little  sun;  there 
couldn't  be  a  better  reason  for  shining  than  because 
it  is  dark  at  home." — Exchange. 


The  Little  Chick's  Lesson. 

(P'or  Five  Linle  Girls). 
Said   the   first   little  chicken 
With  a  queer  little  squirm : 
'  Oh,   I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  worm !  " 

Said  the  ne.xt  little  chicken. 
With  an  odd  little  shrug: 

■  Oh,    I   wish   I  could  find 

A  fat  little  bug!" 

Said  the  third  little  chicken. 
With  a  sharp  little  squeal : 

■  Oh,   1  wish  1  could  find 

Some  nice  yellow  meal !  " 

Said  the  fourth  little  chicken, 
With  a  small  sigh  of  grief: 
'  Oh,   I  wish   I  could  find 
A  little  green  leaf!  " 

Said  the  fifth   little  chicken. 
With  a  faint  little  moan : 
"  Oh,   I  wish   1   could  find 
A  wee  gravel  stone !  " 

(This  verse  in  concert). 
"  Now,  see  here,"  said  the  mother. 
From  the  green  garden  patch, 
"  If   you   want   any   breakfast. 
You  just  come  and  scratch." 

— Baltimore  World. 


Some  teachers  do  liot  believe  in  making  school 
work  interesting,  and  they  have  the  boldness  to 
jjroclaim  their  opinion.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
reasonable  argument  to  favour  an  objection.  If  a 
man's  life  work  is  not  interesting  to  him,  he  is  not 
likely  to  inake  a  success.  Going  to  school  is  the 
begiiuiing  of  life's  work.  The  more  we  can  view 
it  in  that  light,  the  broader  and  more  important 
becomes  the  function  of  the  teacher.  So  I  say  add 
all  the  interest  possible  to  every  branch;  let  the 
teacher  develop  all  the  enthusiasm  within  her  reach ; 
and  let  her  communicate  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
to  the  children.  Their  success  in  this  beginning 
of  life's  work  is  the  much  more  assured. — F.  H.  5"., 
in  Popular  Educator. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  official  head  of  the  Moham- 
medans, whose  decrees  even  the  Sultan  is  bound  to  obey, 
has  recently  pointed  out  to  his  people  that  there  is  no 
verse  in  the  Koran  which  calls  the  Christians  infldels. 
It  gives  this  name  to  fire  worshippers ;  but  towards  the 
Christians,  whom  it  calls  Nazarcnes,  the  Koran  com- 
mands Mohammedans  to  cherish  friendly  relations.  By 
this  it  appears  that  the  dread  of  a  general  uprising  of 
Mohammedans  against  Christians  has  no  foundation.  In- 
stead of  such  a  "  holy  war "  being  a  religious  duty  with 
the  followers  of  Islam,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  their 
religion.  , 

The  railway  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  for  which  the 
present  Sultan  receives  the  chief  credit  as  being  the 
originator  of  the  movement  for  its  erection,  is  built  to 
enable  faithful  Moslems  to  perform  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  places  in  greater  comfort,  and  not  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  its  ever  yielding  a  profit.  A  stamp  tax  is  to 
be  levied  to  help  pay  its  running  expenses.  It  crosses 
the  Jordan  at  a  place  eight  hundred  feet  below  sea  level, 
by  a  branch  line,  and  reaches  the  Mediterranean  at  Haifa. 
The  main  line  keeps  to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  and  soon 
reaches  the  desert  regions,  passing  through  most  fascin- 
ating scenery,  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  traversed  is  almost  without  water  and 
without  inhabitants;  but  the  line  will  further  the  interests 
of  the  Sultan's  religion  and  bind  together  the  outlying 
portions  of  his  empire. 

A  great  earthquake  in  western  Persia  has  destroyed 
many  villages,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  six  thousand  lives. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  as  violent  as  the  earthquake  in 
Italy,  but  the  country  was  sparsely  settled.  The  peasan- 
try lost  practically  all  their  herds,  their  only  wealth:  and 
several  villages  arc  reported  to  have  been  completely 
swallowed  up  with  all  their  inhabitants. 

China  now  has  railroads,  projected  or  running,  in  every 
province  except  Kansu.  The  latest  of  these  have  been 
financed,  constructed  and  run  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
without  any  foreign  assistance  or  advice.  The  telegraph 
extends  to  every  province ;  and  the  postal  service  is  now 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  was  a  personal  matter,  now  believed  to  be  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the  Chinese  race  and  was  con- 
sidered a  leader  of  the  Chinese  party,  and  was  therefore 
unacceptable  to  the  Manchu  leaders  who  arc  in  power. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  appointment  of  a  Manchu 
Ftatesman  in  his  place  will  bring  a  change  of  policy.  The 
wonderful  progress  that  China  has  been  making  in  the 
last  ten  years  cannot  be  stopr'fd  by  any  change  of  leader- 
ship. 

Japan  is  feeling  the  cflfccts  of  the  destruction  of  small 
birds,  the  skins  of  which  have  been  exported  to  America 
and  other  countries  in  great  numbers.  In  view  of  the 
alarming  increase  of  insect  pests,  the  traffic  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  province  of  Rongba.  discovered  last  year  by  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  he  describes  as  the  richest  and  most  import- 
ant province  in  Tibet ;  yet  before  he  penetrated  its  pro- 
tecting mountain  chains  even  China  had  no  idea  of  its 
existence. 


Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  riches  of  the  newly 
found  diamond  fields  of  German  Southwest  .A.frica. 

.\n  interesting  discovery  of  early  Christian  remains 
has  recently  been  made  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  Christian  remains  have  been  met  with  so  far 
south.  Other  discoveries  of  much  interest  to  historians 
are  reported  from  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  also  from 
.\sia  .Minor  and  the  .A.rabian  desert,  where  buried  cities 
are  being  explored ;  and  of  scarcely  less  interest  is  the 
announcement  that  extensive  ruins  have  been  discovered 
in  southern  Peru. 

As  one  of  the  features  in  the  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
river,  there  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  "  Half  Moon," 
the  vessel  in  which  Henry  Hudson  sailed  on  his  memor- 
able voyage  of  discovery.  The  little  vessel  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  Holland,  and  will  probably  be  sent  to  New 
York  in  September  next  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  battleships 
as  escort.  The  commissioners  who  have  the  preparations 
for  this  celebration  in  charge  hope  to  make  it  equal,  or 
excel,  the  celebration  of  last  yctir  at  Queljec. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  collision  between  two  ocean 
steamers  off  Nantucket,  and  the  saving  of  so  many  lives 
by  the  use  of  the  wireless  telephone,  the  British  parha- 
ment  will  be  asked  for  legislation  requiring  British-owned 
steamers  to  carry  a  wireless  equipment. 

The  seventh  and  largest  of  British  warships  of  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  class  has  recently  been  launched  in  Great 
Britain.     Five  more  are  to  be  laid  down  this  year. 

The  Norwegian  government  has  voted  a  subsidy  to 
Captain  Roald  .Amundsen  for  his  proposed  exploration  of 
the  North  Polar  Basin.  This  is  not  to  be  a  spectacular 
effort  to  reach  the  Pole,  but  a  scientific  expedition  for 
the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  ,\rctic  seas.  Cap- 
tain .Kmundscn  expects  to  start  this  year  and  be  absent 
live  or  si.x  years. 

France  and  Germany  have  signed  a  far-reaching  agree- 
ment concerning  Morocco.  The  only  apparent  danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  at  present  is  the  ill  feeling  between 
Austria  and  Servia,  which  still  gives  cause  for  alarm. 
The  very  pronounced  ill  feeling  between  our  own  people 
and  the  Germans  seems  to  have  been  wholly  allayed  by 
King  Edward's  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  and  his  hearty  re- 
ception by  the  populace  in  the  German  capital. 

.Vcwfoundland  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  in 
respect  to  the  sulimission  of  the  fisheries  dispute  to  the 
Hague  court  t'or  arbitration.  The  international  waterways 
treaty,  however,  in  which  Ctuiada  and  tlie  United  States 
were  mutually  interested,  has,  for  the  present,  been  held 
up  by  the  United  States  senate,  which  has  declined  to  take 
action  upon  it  .nitil  next  session. 

Grain  from  Alberta  is  to  be  shipped  via  Vancouver  as 
being  the  most  economical  route.  When  the  Hudson  Bay 
route  is  opened  up,  in  the  somewhat  distant  future,  this 
will  probably  be  changed.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  proba- 
liility  of  the  Georgian  Bay  route  being  made  available  by 
the  building  of  the  proposed   ship  canal. 

.•\  union  of  the  British  South  .African  states  under  one 
government,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  near.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  imperial  parliament  at   its  present  session. 
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Practical  Manual  Training. 

The  Manual  Training  department  of  the  Re- 
view, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peacock,  is  tak- 
ing its  place  as  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  magazine, 
and  to  the  manual  training  teachers  of  the  pro- 
vinces, must  be  a  welcome  addition  to  its  columns. 

In  his  last  article,  Mr.  Peacock  dealt  with  utility 
in  manual  training,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  whole  method.  Its  utility  as  an 
educational  subject  has  long  been  established  and 
recognized  in  many  countries,  and  to  glance  at  the 
rapid  development  of  it  in  the  United  States,  where 
in  some  cities  they  are  opening  centres  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  school  term,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
firm  hold  manual  training  has  taken  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  that  country. 

The  practical  utility  of  such  manual  work  de- 
serves much  consideration;  and  just  to  the  extent 
that  the  work  of  the  school  is  made  practical,  to 
that  extent  only  will  the  popularity  and  usefulness 
of  the  school  tend  in  the  large  majority  of  instances. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Dr.  Baillet 
said :  "  In  mamial  training  mere  exercises  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  eliminated  and  projects 
made  which  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  child- 
ren. The  teacher  may  be  interested  in  the  exer- 
cises involved  in  the  project,  the  pupil  is  interested 
solely  in  the  thing  made." 

These  words  appeal  to  me ;  and  although  in  the 
Halifax  schools  we  have  as  yet  only  one  centre. 
and  as  a  result  the  boy  only  receives  but  one  year 
at  the  school,  yet  as  far  as  possible  we  carry  out 
the  "project''  idea.  The  first  half  term  is  usually 
devoted  to  a  prescribed  course  of  models,  but  after 
that  scarcely  any  two  boys  of  a  class  are  working 
on  like  prol^lems. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  a  l)oy  to  become  inter- 
ested in  his  work  if  he  knows  that  the  first  few 
models  are  only  a  preliminary,  and  that  later  he 
will  be  allowed  to  make  something  that  will  either 
be  useful  for  himself  or  his  friends. 

We  find  that  the  boys  are  perfectly  willing  and 
anxious  to  co-operate  among  themselves  and  con- 
struct some  piece  of  furniture  for  their  regular 
classrooms.  This  year  we  have  followed  this  plan 
and  made  a  number  of  drawing-model  stands, 
small  tables,  test-tube  racks,  easels,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  boys  are  also  working  on  smaller  projects 
for  themselves,   sucli   as  small   centre  tables,  book 


cases  and  racks,  serving  trays,  checker  boards, 
complete  drafting  sets,  etc. 

In  some  classes  we  are  doing  some  Venetian  iron 
work,  a  form  of  manual  training,  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  taken  up  very  much  in  this  province 
at  least.  It  offers  exceptional  advantages  in 
original  designing,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
designs  is  a  good  training.  The  boys  take  up  the 
work  with  much  enthusiasm. 

May  the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the 
Review  prosper!  C.  W.  P. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


An  Examination  60  Years  Ago. 

In  1846  the  following  questions  in  arithmetic 
were  given  to  a  ninth  grade  class  in  the  schools  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  Of  course  you  will  try  your 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  on  them : 

1.  Add  together  the  following  numbers:  Three 
thousand  and  nine,  twenty-nine,  one,  three  hundred 
one  one,  sixty-one,  sixteen,  seven  hundred  and  two, 
nine  thousand,  nineteen  and  a  half,  one  and  a  half. 

2.  Muhiply    10008  by  8009. 

3.  In  a  town  five  miles  wide  and  six  miles  long, 
how  many  acres  ? 

4.  How  many  steps  of  two  and  a  half  feet  each 
will  a  person  take  in  walking  one  mile? 

5.  What  is  one-third  of  175^  ? 

6.  A  boy  bought  three  dozen  of  oranges  for 
37y2  cents  and  sold  them  for  ly,  cents  a  piece; 
what  would  he  have  gained  if  he  sold  them  for  2^2 
cents  a  piece? 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  one-third  of 
which  exceeds  one- fourth  of  it  by  two ;  what  is 
the  number? 

8.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $1200  for  12 
years,  11  months  and  29  days  at  six  per  cent? 

These  are  very  good  questions  to  test  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  course  in  arithmetic  of  the 
common  schools.  In  order  to  compare  results 
(for  Superintendent  Balliet  found  also  all  of  the 
examination  papers  of  a  class  of  85  who  took  this 
test  sixty  years  ago).  Principal  Riley,  of  Spring- 
field, and  Superintendent  E.  S.  Monroe,  of  Frank- 
fort, Ind..  gave  these  questions  to  eighth  grade 
pupils.  \\'e  believe  other  teachers  will  like  to 
make  the  comparison  of  the  ability  of  their  pupils 
mider  the  same  test  also.  The  average  of  the 
class  in  1846  was  only  29.4  per  cent ;  that  of  the 
class  in  Springfield  in  1905  was  65.5,  and  of  the 
Frankfort.  Indiana,  class  62.2. 
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Many  of  our  readers  have  written  for  informa- 
tion regarding  rates  to  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  in  Victoria,  1!.  C,  in  July  next,  which 
information  is  furnished  on  other  pages  in  this 
number.  A  tourist  car,  capable  of  accommodating 
upwards  of  forty  persons,  may  be  chartered  for  the 
trip  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  day  to  a  party,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  paid  first  class  fare  (about  $100 
for  the  round  trip).  To  a  company,  congenial  to 
one  another,  the  tourist  car  plan  has  several  advan- 
tages. The  party  may  live  on  board  during  the 
entire   trip,    the   only    additional    cost   being    their 


board,  and  the  car  may  be  "  side-tracked  "  at  certain 
points  on  their  journey  when  there  is  a  mutual 
agreement  to  stop  over.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
trip  may  be  made  in  this  way  at  a  minimum  expense 
of  about  $150  for  each  person.  The  cost  may  not 
again  be  so  low  in  future.  To  those  who  wish  to 
go,  and  can  possibly  afiford  it,  this  seems  to  be  the 
opportunity. 


Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell,  editor  of  Our  Dumb 
Animals,  recently  died  in  Boston.  He  devoted  his 
life  and  means  to  advocating  more  consideration 
and  less  cruelty  to  dumb  brutes,  and  by  his  writing 
and  example  accomplished  much  good. 


The  necessity  for  a  Canadian  bureau  of  educa- 
tion is  strongly  emphasized  by  correspondents  in 
this  number.  Dr.  Soloan,  principal  of  the  N.  S. 
normal  school,  makes  a  vigorous  plea  in  the  Halifax 
Chronicle  of  March  i6th  for  a  bureau,  and  for 
more  co-operation  between  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  especially  in  regard  to  technical  edu- 
cation. 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  is  received.  Under 
its  able  superintendent.  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  aided  by 
a  capable  staff,  this  admirably  conducted  school 
has  had  a  very  successful  year. 


The  Maritime  Students'  .Is^riculturist  is  the 
title  of  a  little  magazine  published  by  the  students 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  Truro.  The  first  and 
second  numbers  are  very  creditable  both  in  matter 
and  appearance. 


The  Review  extends  its  cordial  congratulations 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  March,  now  residing  at 
Hampton,  N.  B.,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  Mr.  March  has  been  closely  identified 
with  education  in  New  Brunswick  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  taught  school  in  Kings  and  Char- 
lotte Counties  and  in   St.  John  city.     He  was  for 
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nianv  years  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and 
secretary  of  the  school  board,  and  was  deservedly 
esteemed  by  teachers,  trustees  and  the  public.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  March,  who  have  passed  the  three- 
score-and-ten  limit,  the  good  wishes  of  their  many 
friends  will  be  extended  that  the  declining  years 
of  their  useful  lives  may  be  happy  and  unclouded. 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  "  Our  Distinguished 
Graduate  "  list  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazette  the  grate- 
ful tribute  that  a  former  pupil  pays  to  his  teacher, 
Professor  James  Gordon  MacGregor,  now  of 
Edinburgh  University,  filling  "  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  chair  of  Physics  in  the  English- 
speaking  world."  Others  who  came  in  contact  with 
Dr.  MacGregor,  either  within  the  walls  of  the 
university  or  without,  will  share  the  writer's 
enthusiasm  for  a  great  teacher  and  an  honourable 
man. 


Winds  and  Showers. 

Birds  on  the  boughs  before  the  buds 

Begin  to  burst  in  the  spring, 
Bending  their  heads  to  the  April  floods. 

Too  much  out  of  breath  to  sing. 

They  chirp,  "  Hey-dey !   How  the  rain  comes  down 

Comrades,  cuddle  together! 
Cling  to  the  bark  so  rough  and  brown, 

For  this  is  April  weather. 

Oh,   the  warm,  beautiful,  drenching   rain! 

I  don't  mind  it,  do  you? 
Soon  will  the  sky  be  clear  again, 

Smiling,  and  fresh,  and  blue. 

Sweet  and  sparkling  is  every  drop 
That  slides  from  the  soft,  grey  clouds ; 

Blossoms  will  blush  to  the  very  top 
Of  the  bare  old  tree  in  crowds. 

Oh,  the  warm,  delicious,  hopeful  rain ! 

Let  us  be  glad  together, 
Summer  comes  flying  in  beauty  again. 

Through   the  fitful  April   weather." 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


Keep  the  Schoolhouse  Clean. 

It  is  expected  that  previous  to  Arbor  Day  the 
school  premises  will  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
cleaned.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
thorough  cleansing  once,  twice  or  several  times 
during  the  year  is  sufficient.  Many  portions  of 
the  school  premises  require  looking  after  daily. 
Yards,  walks  and  outhouses  should  be  examined 
each  morning  or  afternoon,  kept  in  order,  and  all 
litter  removed.  Sanitaries  should  be  flushed  with 
water  at  least  once  a  day,  kept  thoroughly  clean 
and  disinfected,  and  frequently  washed  with  soda, 
potash  or  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

The  schoolrooms,  stair-cases  and  corridors  should 
be  swept  daily,  sawdust  dampened  with  water  being 
used  to  keep  down  the  dust;  and  once  or  twice  a 
month  the  sawdust  should  be  wet  with  a  solution 
of  formaldehyde,  which  should  be  swept  up  before 
it  becomes  dry.  Window  sills,  handrails  and  all 
furniture  should  be  dusted  every  morning  before 
the  opening  of  school,  cloths  being  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  feather  dusters.  Pictures,  shelves,  walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  dusted  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

Windows  should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  each 
year,  once  in  April  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  August, — oftener  if  necessary.  Chairs 
and  desks  should  be  washed  once  a  year,  and  those 
occupied  by  pupils  who  have  contracted  a  con- 
tagious disease  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde.  Door  knobs  and  hand  rails 
ought  to  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde 
at  least  twice  each  month. 

These  regulations,  adapted  from  those  in  force 
in  the  Boston  schools,  seem  suitable  for  ours.  In 
cities  and  towns  where  janitors  look  after  the  work, 
it  is  comparatively  easy,  if  they  are  properly  super- 
vised, to  have  the  school  premises  kept  pure  and 
clean.  In  the  country,  regularity  in  cleansing  is 
equally  necessary,  and  should  be  insisted  on  by 
teachers,  as  their  own  health  and  the  health  and 
progress  of  their  pupils  depend  on  a  pure  atmos- 
phere and  surroundings. 


Since  1880  the  average  height,  weight  and 
strength  of  Harvard  students  have  increased  re- 
spectively an  inch,  four  to  eight  pounds,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  which  Dr.  Sargent,  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  attributes  to  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  body. — School  Hygiene. 


On  more  than  one  river  in  Canada  we  have  a 
waterfall  called  the  Grand  Falls.  Now  there  is  a 
new  town  of  that  name  in  Newfoundland,  which 
promises  to  be  of  some  importance.  It  is  to  be 
the  centre  of  a  great  paper  making  industry,  for 
which  the  forests  of  Newfoundland,  and  perhaps 
its  great  peat  bogs,  will  supply  the  material. 
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Educational  Reports. 

The  Schools    of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  report  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Xova  Scotia,  is  very  interesting 
reading.  Not  only  is  there  a  full  discussion  of 
educational  conditions  in  that  province,  but  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  are  very  enlightening. 
The  improved  title  page  and  the  modest  bufT-gray 
cover,  instead  of  the  tell-tale  official  blue,  are  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  that  suggest  interior  renewal ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  Of  the 
many  excellent  reports  of  Dr.  MacKay,  this  is  per- 
haps the  best  from  its  stimulating  tone  and  note  of 
progress. 

The  year  ending  July  31,  1908,  Dr.  MacKay  re- 
ports, has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  and  advance- 
ment in  nearly  every  department  of  educational 
work.  The  schools  increased  from  2,465  to  2,516, 
an  accession  of  fifty-one  for  the  year,  but  the  in- 
crease of  pupils  was  only  98,  showing  that  many 
rural  schools  are  decreasing  in  numbers  owing  to  a 
decreasing  school  population.  Female  teachers  in- 
creased by  37  and  male  teachers  by  only  one,  giving 
the  ratio  of  2,309  women  to  355  men — nearly  seven 
to  one.  In  the  high  school  the  attendance  of  girls 
and  boys  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  In 
the  majority  of  counties  third  class  female  teachers 
receive  from  the  trustees  a  larger  salary  than  third 
class  male  teachers.  The  colleges  also  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women,  and  Dr.  MacKay 
points  out  that  if  this  continues  "  the  female  sex 
will  be  the  predominantly  educated  sex." 

Teachers,  trained  at  the  provincial  normal  college, 
decreased  by  twenty  during  the  year,  owing  to  the 
attractions  in  the  West  for  teachers  holding  normal 
college  diplomas.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  reviv- 
ing a  former  regulation,  also  in  force  in  New 
Brunswick,  making  the  course  free  only  to  those 
students  who  intend  to  teach  at  least  three  years  in 
the  province. 

In  the  new  technical  sub-department  schools, 
chiefly  situated  in  the  industrial  towns  of  Eastern 
Nova  Scotia,  there  were  1,309  students.  These 
schools,  with  the  technical  college  now  approaching 
completion  in  Halifax,  and  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  students  at  the  agricultural  collegi", 
Truro,  show  that  the  province  is  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  training  in  the  useful  arts. 

A  gratifying  feature  in  the  report  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  to  give 
the  poorest  and  least  populated  sections  of  the  pro- 
vince the  benefit  of  the  free  schools;  310  schools 


with  an  average  of  about  seven  pupils,  and  several 
schools  with  only  three  or  four  scholars  have  been 
kept  open.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  closed 
schools  is  interesting  reading.  In  one  inspectorate, 
which  boasts  of  but  two  closed  schools,  the  follow- 
ing terse  reasons  are  given :  "  In  one  section  there 
are  no  children  to  go  to  school ;  in  the  other  no  one 
can  be  found  to  board  the  teacher." 


The  Schools  of  New  Brunswick. 

Cliief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  reports  a  year 
of  progress  and  growing  interest  in  educational 
matters.  Several  fine  new  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  many  enlarged,  renovated  and 
better  equipped.  In  average  attendance,  and  the 
internal  work  of  the  schools  substantial  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  spite  of  serious  epidemics 
in  many  places  which  caused  work  to  be  suspended 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

.\  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  during 
the  past  eight  years  shows  a  considerable  increase, 
especially  of  first  class  teachers,  male  and  female. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  is  steadily  declining, 
so  that  now  the  proportion  is  a  little  less  than  one 
to  seven  of  female  teachers.  There  were  100  first 
class  male  teachers  in  1890  and  57  in  1908.  Most 
of  these  are  now  employed  in  cities  and  towns 
where  the  highest  salaries  are  paid. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  normal 
school  for  the  year  was  341,  the  second  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  The  increased 
attendance  (in  1909  it  is  larger  than  last  year) 
calls  for  extended  -building  accommodation,  which 
Principal   liridges  emphasizes  in  his  report. 

The  report  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of 
manual  training,  shows  a  steady  advance  in  that 
branch.  Two  new  dei)artments  have  been  opened, 
others  enlarged,  and  there  is  gratifying  progress 
in  this  and  in  the  household  science  de])artments. 

The  inspectors'  reports  are  interesting  reading, 
and  many  suggestions  are  offered  for  improvement 
in  local  educational  conditions.  Inspector  Steeves 
and  Inspector  Meagher  report  an  improvement  in 
changed  sanitary  conditions  of  many  schoolhouses 
and  outbuildings.  Inspector  O'Blenus  notes  im- 
provement in  methods  employed  in  teaching  many 
subjects  of  the  course.  Inspector  Carter  advocates 
a  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  school 
meeting  to  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  three  ratepayers  may  do 
business  at  an  annual  niccting,  whereas  the 
popular  impression  has  been  that  it  requires  five. 
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Dr.  Inch  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  super- 
intendent for  eighteen  years,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  he  will  have  completed  sixty  years 
of  continuous  educational  work  in  the  province. 
In  his  long  and  honourable  career,  he  has  been  an 
inspiring  example  to  young  teachers,  steadily  work- 
mg  his  way  up  to  the  most  important  educational 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  province,  and  his  dignified 
and  consistent  course  has  won  for  him  the  grateful 
esteem  of  his  fellow-teachers. 


Education  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  report  of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Ander- 
son, for  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1908,  shows  the  highest  percentage 
of  average  attendance — 64.66 — ever  attained  in  that 
province.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  greater 
regularity  of  children  in  the  ungraded  schools,  which 
number  412  out  of  597  in  that  province.  The 
superintendent  thinks  that  an  average  of  70  is  pos- 
sible of  attainment  if  parents,  teachers  and  school 
trustees  will  unite  to  preserve  the  orderly  habits, 
health  and  comfort  of  children.  Great  improve- 
ment is  also  noted  in  the  matter  of  better  school 
accommodation  and  furniture,  and  of  the  steady 
annual  increase  in  the  amounts  voted  for  school 
purposes  in  the  various  sections. 

While  such  increase  is  gratifying.  Dr.  Anderson 
observes  that  the  ratepayers  have  not  reached  the 
limit  of  their  capability  in  this  regard.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  still  remain  at  such  a  low  figure  that 
there  is  little  inducement  to  remain  in  the  service. 
He  says :  "  The  better  class  of  teachers  serve  in  our 
schools  for  one,  two  or,  in  a  rare  instance,  three 
years.  When  they  are  beginning  to  be  valuable 
they  leave,  and  convey  their  experience  and  skill 
to  a  more  generous,  because  more  appreciative, 
employer.  To  retain  them  in  our  service  ought  to 
be  our  aim,  but  to  do  that  we  must  offer  greater 
inducements  than  we  do  at  present." 

The  outlook  for  the  schools,  while  encouraging 
on  the  whole,  has  many  discouraging  features, 
among  which  are  too  great  apathy  on  the  part  of 
some  parents  and  trustees.  One  simple  way  of 
overcoming  this,  Dr.  .Vndreson  thinks,  "  would 
be  to  bring  the  parents  of  the  children  into  close 
touch  with  the  management  of  the  school  by  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  trusteeship  that 
trustees,  or  a  majority  of  trustees,  should  have 
children  of  or  under  school  age."  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  im])rovemcnt  if  men  having  suffi- 
cient leisure,  public  spirit  and  intelligence  can  be 
secured. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature. — VIL 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Canterbury  Tales— Continued. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  physician 
told  such  a  sad  story  that  the  host  was  very  much 
cast  down.  "  This  is  indeed  a  piteous  tale,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  no  heart  in  me  until  I  hear  a  merry 
one.  Friend  Pardoner,  tell  us  some  jokes  or  a 
funny  story  quickly." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  pardoner.  "But  first 
I  must  have  a  drink  of  ale  at  this  inn." 

But  the  gentle  folk  knew  what  sort  of  man  the 
pardoner  was,  and  they  were  afraid  that  his  jokes 
would  not  be  to  their  taste.  So  they  cried  out  that 
he  was  to  tell  them  a  story  that  they  could  learn 
something  good  from. 

"  Certainly,"  said,  he,  "  I  will  think  about  some 
honest  tale  while  I  am  drinking." 

He  probably  drank  too  much,  for  before  begin- 
ning his  tale,  he  talked  very  freely  about  himself. 
He  told  how  he  deceived  the  people  by  selling  them 
old  rags  and  bones  that  he  pretended  had  come 
from  holy  places,  or  belonged  to  holy  men,  and 
would  cure  them  of  diseases,  or  make  their  crops 
grow ;  and  how  he  told  them  hundreds  of  lies  in 
his  sermons ;  and  how,  if  people  would  not  give 
him  money  for  his  pardons,  he  would  preach  about 
them,  and  hold  them  up  to  shame  before  all  the 
congregation.  He  said  plainly  that  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  money ;  and  that  he  would  not  work 
ior  it,  but  would  get  it  by  cheating  the  poor  people. 
Even  though  their  children  were  starving,  he  would 
take  their  last  penny. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
avarice  myself,  but  I  can  make  other  people  repent  of  it, 
and  give  it  up.  It  is  the  only  sin  1  ever  preach  against, 
and  my  only  text  is,  '  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.'  When  I  preach,  I  tell  many  stories  that  show 
the  awfulness  of  the  sin,  for  ignorant  people  will  remem- 
ber a  story  when  they  would  forget  a  sermon. 

'■  Though  I  am  a  wicked  man,  I  can  tell  you  a  moral 
tale ;  indeed,  I  am  used  to  telling  them,  for  that  is  how 
I  get  my  money.  So  now  I  have  finished  my  ale,  be  quiet, 
and  listen  to   me." 

The  P.\rdoner's  Tale. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  Flanders,  there  were  three 
young  men  who  gave  all  their  time  up  to  drinking, 
and  gambling,  and  swearing,  and  all  kinds  of 
wickedness.  On  a  certain  morning,  as  they  were 
sitting  drinking  in  a  tavern,  they  heard  a  bell  ring- 
ing, and  knew  it  was  the  bell  that  was  carried  be- 
fore a  dead  body  on  the  way  to  the  grave.     One  of 
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them  called  his   servant  and  asked  him   who    the 
dead  man  was. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  it  is  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
He  was  killed  very  suddenly  to-night.  While  he  was 
drunk,  there  came  a  thief  whom  men  call  Death,  and  slew 
him.  This  Death  is  a  terrible  enemy;  he  kills  all  the 
people  in  this  country.  It  is  needful,  master,  to  beware  of 
such  an  enemy  as  this.  My  mother  taught  me  that  we 
ought  always  to  be  ready  to  meet  him." 

"  The  boy  speaks  truth,"  said  his  master.  "  There  is 
a  large  village,  about  a  mile  from  here,  where  Death  has 
slain  this  year  every  man,  woman  and  child ;  and  I  think 
that  must  be  his  dwelling  place.  It  is  so  dangerous  to  meet 
him?  I  swear  that  I  will  seek  him  out.  Come,  my 
friends,  let  us  swear  to  each  other  that  we  will  find  this 
false  traitor.  Death,  and  slay  him.  He  who  slays  others 
shall  himself  be  slain  before  it  is  night." 

Then  these  three  rioters  swore  with  horrible 
oaths  that  Death  should  die.  They  went  out 
towards  the  village,  and  as  they  were  getting  over 
a  stile  about  half  a  mile  on  their  way,  they  met  a 
poor  old  man,  who  greeted  them  respectfully.  One 
of  the  young  men  answered  him  roughly,  and  asked 
him  why  he  went  on  living  when  he  was  so  old. 
The  old  man  looked  him  in  the  face  and  said : 

"  Because  I  cannot  find  in  city  or  village  a  young  man 
who  will  exchange  his  youth  for  my  age.  Nor  could  I, 
if  I  walked  as  far  as  to  India.  So  I  have  to  live  on,  in  my 
age,  as  long  as  God  wills.  For  Death  will  not  take  my 
life.  I  am  like  a  restless  captive,  trying  to  be  free.  I 
knock  on  the  ground  witli  my  staff,  and  cry  to  the  earth 
tc  let  me  into  my  grave.  I  would  gladly  give  all  that  I 
have  for  my  shroud.  Rut,  sirs,  it  is  not  courteous  of  you 
to  speak  roughly  to  an  old  man  who  has  not  harmed  you. 
Vour  Bible  teaches  you  to  be  respectful  to  old  people.  I 
advise  you  to  treat  them  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated 
yourself  if  you  live  to  be  old.  Now,  God  be  with  you;  I 
must  go  on  my  way." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  "  not  so  fast.  You  spoke 
just  now  of  that  traitor.  Death,  who  slays  our  friends.  I 
believe  you  are  a  spy  of  his,  and  in  league  with  him  to 
slay  us  young  people.  Tell  us  where  he  is,  you  false 
thief,  or  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  it." 

"  Well,  sirs,  answered  the  aged  man,  "  if  you  want  to 
find  Death,  turn  up  that  crooked  path ;  I  left  him  in  the 
wood,  under  an  oak  tree,  and  there  he  will  stay.  He  will 
not  hide  himself  for  fear  of  you.  God  save  you,  and  make 
you  better  men." 

Then  the  young  man  ran  fast  to  the  tree  which 
the  old  man  had  pointed  out,  and  there  they  found 
lying  a  great  heap  of  golden  florins,  nearly  eight 
bushels,  they  thought.  Then  they  tliought  no  more 
of  seeking  for  Death,  but  sat  down  by  the  precious 
horde  of  bright  coins.  The  worst  of  the  three 
I)lanned  what  they  should  do,  and  the  others  agreed 


to  his  plan.  The  gold  was  to  be  carried  to  their 
houses,  but  it  would  not  do  to  take  it  into  the  town 
in  broad  daylight,  for  men  would  see  them  and 
think  they  were  thieves,  and  have  them  hanged. 
So  they  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  go  back  to 
the  town  and  bring  them  food  and  wine,  that  they 
might  watch  by  the  treasure  until  it  was  dark,  and 
then  carry  it  away. 

The  lot  fell  to  the  youngest,  so  he  set  off  on  his 
errand,  and  left  the  other  two  to  guard  the  gold. 
.■\s  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they  began  to  plot  how 
they  could  do  away  with  him,  and  have  the  money 
all  to  themselves.  They  agreed  that  when  he  had 
come  back,  and  was  sitting  down,  one  of  them 
should  begin  to  wrestle  with  him,  as  if  in  play,  and 
then  the  other  should  kill  him  with  a  dagger. 

Meanwhile  the  third  man,  on  his  way  to  the 
town,  had  been  thinking  of  the  florins,  and  how 
happy  and  merry  he  would  be  if  he  could  have 
them  for  himself  alone.  And  at  last  "  the  fiend, 
our  enemy,"  put  it  into  his  head  to  buy  poison,  and 
with  it  slay  his  two  companions.  When  he  came 
to  the  town,  he  went  to  an  apothecary,  and  asked 
him  for  some  poison.  He  said  he  wanted  to  kill 
rats,  and  also  a  polecat  that  had  been  stealing 
his  hens.  The  apothecary  gave  him  a  very  strong 
and  violent  poison  in  a  box.  Then  the  wretched 
man  ran  to  a  friend  in  the  next  street,  and  borrowed 
three  large  bottles.  Into  two  of  these  he  put 
poisoned  wine,  but  the  third  he  filled  with  the  wine 
he  intended  to  drink  himself.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  companions. 

Why  need  we  make  a  long  story  of  it?  Just  as 
the  two  men  in  the  wood  had  planned,  they  slew 
the  other.  And  when  it  was  done,  one  of  them 
said,  "  Let  us  sit  down  and  drink,  and  make  merry, 
and  bury  his  body  afterwards."  And  he  took  the 
bottle  of  poisoned  wine,  and  drank,  and  gave  it  to 
his  comrade  to  drink  also.    And  so  they  both  died  !* 

This  is  ^ur  last  lesson  on  Chaucer,  the  first 
great  English  poet.  Before  we  leave  him,  let  us 
consider  in  what  ways  he  is  so  great. 

Milton  speaks  of  him  as  a  teller  of  stories.  That 
is  how  we  have  looked  at  him,  and  we  have  seen 
that  he  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  of  story  tellers. 


*  This  story,  in  its  essentials,  must  be  very  old,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India.  Chaucer's  version 
is  based  on  the  Italian  forms  of  the  story.  A  closely- 
related  story  is  Kipling's  "  King  Ankus,"  in  the  "Second 
Jungle  Book."  It  is  interesting  to  let  the  children  com- 
pare the  two  stories. 
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Longfellow  praises  him  for  his  power  of  making 
his  readers  see  and  hear  and  smell  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  sweet  smells  of  the  country. 

He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 
****** 

He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the  sound, 
Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 

And  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odours  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mead. 

Tennyson  calls  him  "  the  first  warbler,"  meaning 
that  he  had  the  skill  to  put  words  and  lines  together 
so  beautifully  that  they  seem  to  sing  to  us.  All 
these  powers  Chaucer  had.  But  he  had  another 
and  even  more  wonderful  gift  than  that;  of  singing, 
or  of  describing  nature,  or  of  story  telling.  And 
that  is,  the  gift  of  niafcing  men  and'  women  act  and 
talk  in  his  stories  so  that  they  are  real  to  us,  and 
we  feel  towards  them  as  we  do  to  living  people. 
This  is  what  we  call  creative  power.  Chaucer  was 
the  first  English  writer  to  show  it,  and  no  English 
poet,  except  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all,  has 
it  in  a  higher  degree  than  he.  And  lastly,  Chaucer's 
poems  are  good  to  read,  because  they  make  it  plain 
that  the  poet,  like  his  own  young  squire,  loved — 
Truth    and   honour,    freedom   and   curtesie. 

He  shows  us  life  as  he  saw  it  in  the  world  around 
him,  with  good  and  evil  mixed.  But  he  never  lets 
us  think  that  it  does  not  matter  which  we  choose ; 
he  never  tries  to  make  wrong  seem  right ;  but 
honours  and  exalts  what  is  true  and  pure  and  brave 
and  unselfish.  So  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as, 
happily,  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  long  line  of 
English  poets  who  follow  him,  that  he  teaches — 

High   deeds,   and   honourable   thoughts, 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 


One  morning  a  Sunday-school  was  about  to  be 
dismissed,  and  the  youngsters  were  ready  in  antici- 
pation of  relaxing  their  cramped  little  limbs  after 
the  hour  of  confinement  on  straight  backed  chairs 
and  benches,  when  the  superintendent  arose  and, 
instead  of  the  usual  dismissal,  announced :  "  And 
now,  children,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Smith,  who 
will  give  a  short  talk." 

Mr.  Smith  smilingly  arose,  and  after  gazing  im- 
pressively around  the  classroom,  began  with :  "  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say,"  when  the  whole  school 
was  convulsed  to  hear  a  snudl,  thin  voice  back  in 
the  rear  lisp : 

"  Thav  amen  and  thit  down." — Saz'aiinali  Nczvs. 


The  Caribou. 

By  W.  H.  Moore  (adapted). 

The  caribou  or  American  reindeer  (Rangifer 
caribou),  which  is  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Newfoundland,  is  in  size  midway  between  the 
Virginian  deer  and  the  moose,  and  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  erratic  in  its  wanderings  of  any  of 
our  native  mammals.  Its  true  habitat  is  among  bar- 
rens, somewhat  overgrown  with  black  spruce,  upon 
which  usnea  moss  grows  in  profusion.  The  usnea 
moss  (really  a  lichen — ^Usnea  barbata)  is  the  main 
diet  of  the  caribou,  whether  its  long  pendulous 
threads  or  fronds  grow  on  the  spruces  of  the  bar- 
rens or  on  the  trees  of  rocky,  elevated  positions. 
This  animal  also  follows  the  roads  made  by  the 
lumbermen' and  crops  the  lichens  which  grow  on 
the  felled  trees. 

When  disturbed,  the  caribou  often  goes  away, 
perhaps  not  to  return  for  weeks ;  and  when  pur- 
sued may  be  expected  to  do  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  another  animal  would  do.  Herds  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  have  been  known  to  allow  a  hunter 
to  come  up  with  them,  and  to  stand  staring  at  him 
in  amazement,  as  one  after  another  of  them  was 
shot  down.  At  other  times  they  flee  at  the  slight- 
est warning  at  the  approach  of  a  hunter.  The 
actions  of  this  animal  are  very  uncertain.  If,  while 
wandering  about,  one  of  them  should  come  across 
a  man's  trail  in  the  snow,  it  will  sometimes  wheel 
about  and  run  for  perhaps  twenty  miles  without 
stopping ;  and,  at  another  time,  it  is  quite  as  likely 
to  follow  up  his  trail. 

The  colour  of  the  caribou,  which  in  summer  is  a 
glossy  reddish-brown,  becoming  grayer  towards 
winter,  serves  to  protect  it,  because  it  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  moss-grown  bushes  among  which 
it  stands.  The  under  parts  being  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  upper,  the  form  of  the  animal  is  much 
broken,  and  its  outline  is  rendered  indistinct  to  any 
but  an  experienced  eye. 

The  female  caribou  brings  forth  a  single  fawn 
at  first  birth,  and  after  that  two  are  born  at  a  time. 
Unlike  the  cow  moose,  she  is  often  the  possessor 
of  a  pair  of  antlers,  which  are,  however,  much 
smaller  antl  more  slender  than  those  of  the  male. 
Some  hold  that  the  antlers  of  the  female  caribou 
are  never  dropped.  This  statement  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  antlers  not  having  an  enlargement 
at  their  base — known  as  the  "  burr  '' — cannot  be 
dropped  and  again  reproduced.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, believes   that  the  antlers  of  the   female    are 
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dropped  and  grown  just  the  same  as  are  those  of 
the  male,  and  that  as  for  the  burr,  the  female  has 
as  much  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  her  antlers  as 
has  the  male. 

The  caribou  is  much  more  gregarious  than  the 
moose  or  the  deer.  In  favourable  localities,  as 
many  as  fifty  of  them  may  be  seen  at  one  time 
scattered  over  the  side  of  a  hill  in  search  of  their 
favourite  food,  locally  known  as  caribou  moss. 

The  caribou,  unlike  the  moose  and  the  deer,  does 
not  "  yard  "  in  the  winter,  but  roams  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  The  formation  of  its  feet  facilitates 
its  progress  through  deep  snow  or  over  snow  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  crust.  The  hoofs  are  very  shallow 
and  broad,  as  are  also  the  dew-claws  or  secondary 
hoofs.  In  travelling  where  the  footing  is  insecure, 
the  animal  squats  down  until  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  and  with  the 
hoofs  and  dew-claws  spread  laterally,  a  support 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  snow-shoe,  quite  a  surface 
is  covered,  and  the  speed  attained  is  much  greater 
than  if  it  had  to  wade  or  plunge  through  the  snow, 
as  animals  that  run  on  the  extremities  of  their  hoofs 
have  to  do. 

The  flesh  of  the  caribou  is  much  esteemed  as 
food,  and  clothing  made  of  its  skin,  is,  it  is  said,  so 
impervious  to  cold  that  with  the  addition  of  a 
blanket  of  the  same  material  one  may  bivouac  on 
the  snow  with  safety  even  in  the  coldest  winter 
night. 

•With  us  this  animal  is  a  beast  of  chase  merely, 
but  it  is  well  known  how  useful  the  tame  reindeer 
is  to  the  Laplander,  being  his  cow,  sheep,  horse  in 
one  animal.  The  milk  of  the  herds  is  the  principal 
support  of  the  owner  and  his  family,  and  as  a 
draught  animal  his  speed  and  endurance  render  it 
the  most  valuable  of  creatures  to  men  living  in  high 
northern  latitudes. 

The  caribou  or  .American  reindeer  of  these  pro- 
vinces and  farther  north  is  regarded  by  some 
naturalists  as  only  a  variety  of  the  European  rein- 
deer (Rangifer  tarandus).  Another  variety  is  the 
Greenland  caribou,  a  smaller  animal,  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  woods  and  bar- 
ren grounds  adjacent. 


The  need  of  forest  reservations  in  Canada — for 
even  our  Canadian  forests  are  not  inexhaustible — 
has  suggested  that  some  of  the  forests  in  the 
Northwest  should  be  used  as  preserves  for  fur- 
bearing  animals,  the  government  affording  them 
such  protection  as  may  be  needed  to  keep  up  the 
supply. 


Brief  Notes  on  American  Schools. 

A.   McKay,   Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax,  N.   S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  school  board  I  was 
able  last  May  and  June  to  make  short  visits  to  a 
few  schools  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  Stockton,  Seattle 
.and  Victoria,  and  to  meet  some  educationists  in 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Detroit,  besides  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Cleveland,  three  sessions  a  day,  for  a 
week. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Nearly  all  the  school  buildings  that  I  saw  were 
large,  substantial  and  beautiful — a  few  of  them 
particularly  fine,  costing  from  $300,000  to  $850,000. 
Even  the  smaller  buildings  are  well  constructed, 
having  large  hallways  and  classrooms,  all  finished 
in  hardwood.  A  few  first-class  pictures,  and  very 
often  pieces  of  statuary  adorn  the  corridors  and 
classrooms.  Very  great  attention  is  paid  to  venti- 
lating systems,  which,  in  some  cases,  work  auto- 
matically in  preserving  the  proper  temperature  and 
moisture.  The  stairways  are  broad  and  fireproof. 
The  large  and  well-lighted  basements  contain 
gymnasiums,  lunch  rooms  and  work-shops.  Sev- 
eral schools  have  bath  rooms  and  even  natatoriums. 
The  mechanic  arts  and  polytechnic  schools  are 
fitted  up  most  elaborately  at  great  cost. 

The  pupils  seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  hav- 
ing the  rooms  and  halls  neat  and  tidy  and  the  desks 
undefaced  as  if  they  were  their  personal  property. 

School  Discipline. 

In  every  classroom  that  I  visited,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  order  seemed  absolutely  perfect.  The 
pupils  were  so  courteous,  so  attentive,  or  so  absorb- 
ed in  their  work  that  the  question  of  keeping  order 
did  not  arise.  The  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupils  was  most  cordial  and  delightful — the  pupils 
eagerly  seeking  light  and  information,  and  the 
teachers  gladly  supplying  the  conditions  that  enabled 
the  pupils  to  experience  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
obtain  it  by  their  own  efforts. 

Of  course  the  schools  that  I  visited  were  the 
best;  but  I  was  informed  that  in  the  schools  gener- 
ally, even  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  cities,  cor- 
])oral  punishment  is  very  rare.  The  exceptional 
school  to  which  I  referred,  in  which  the  discipline 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  teacher, 
was  made  up  of  the  children  of  wealthy  people. 
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Physical  Drill. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  80  or  90  minutes  a 
week  in  formal  physical  exercises.  They  are  first 
examined  by  medical  inspectors  so  that  the  special 
physical  defects  of  each  one  may  be  remedied. 
The  older  boys  have  a  thorough  course  of  military 

training 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  relative  values  of  the  various  subjects  in 
their  courses  of  study  differ  greatly  from  those  in 
ours.  Very  much  more  time  is  given  to  English 
— for  example,  on  an  average,  over  two  hours  a 
day  to  English,  and  only  44  minutes  to  arithmetic. 
They  believe  with  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  New  York  State,  that  the  backbone 
of  our  elementary  work  should  be  the  English 
language. 

The  power  of  expression  is  so  well  developed 
that  the  pupils  talk  easily,  clearly,  fluently.  Very 
little  time  is  spent  on  formal  grammar.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  facility  in  the  use  of  good  English  is 
gained  through  imitation,  memory  and  practice,  and 
not  through  technical  "  make-believe  "  grammar. 
It  takes  some  time,  however,  for  teachers  who  have 
fed  on  grammar  to  learn  definitely  that  it  is  poor 
food  for  language  development. 

In  the  study  of  English  literature  and  other  sub- 
jects most  directly  related  to  the  pupils'  environment, 
they  very  properly  expect  to  find  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  forms  of  culture.  They 
emphasize  the  value  of  knowledge  subjects,  such 
as  history,  geography  and  nature  study.  They 
make  the  course  in  arithmetic  shorter  and  more 
practical  by  eliminating  all  the  useless,  antiquated 
topics. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  which  I  have  visited, 
English  literature  seemed  to  be  the  subject  in  which 
they  wished  most  to  exhibit  the  attainments  of  their 
pupils. 

In  the  high  schools  of  Victoria  I  met  two  well- 
known  Nova  Scotians — Mr.  A.  J.  Pineo,  teacher 
of  science,  and  Mr.  F.  Andrews,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  at 
one  time  principal  in  one  of  our  Halifax  schools. 
His  lesson  for  the  day  was  on  the  geography  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands — one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  thought-inspiring  lessons  to  which  I  ever 
listened.  In  teaching,  an  hour  of  inspiration  is  of 
more  value  than  a  week  of  monotonous  drill. 


The   estimated   population   of   the   Dominion   of 
New  Zealand  is  a  little  over  a  million. 


The  Training  of  Canadian  Teachers. 

The  need  of  a  commissioner  of  education  for 
Canada  is  keenly  felt  when  one  reads  such  an 
article  as  that  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Dole  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  December.  With  commend- 
able zeal  he  has  endeavoured  to  gather  information 
with  regard  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
in  the  various  provinces  of  Canada,  and  he  must 
be  thanked  for  having  attempted  to  put  into  concise 
and  pleasing  form  the  information  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  he  has  misinterpreted  the  statements  in  the 
printed  matter  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  report. 
No  doubt  he  did  quite  as  well  as  any  other  person 
would  have  dorte  who  had  to  speak,  in  a  measure, 
from  second-hand  knowledge.  There  are  two 
points  in  particular  to  which  exception  must  be 
taken.  In  one  case  he  appears  to  err  in  his  state- 
ment of  fact  or  interpretation,  and  in  the  other  he 
appears  to  err  in  his  theory. 

Mr.  Dole  set  out  with  the  idea  of  reducing  his 
information  to  a  table  of  statistics.  He  admits 
that  he  gave  up  in  despair  when  it  came  to  tabula- 
ting the  statistics  from  two  of  the  provinces.  He 
would  have  done  well  to  disregard  the  table 
altogether,  since  there  is  so  little  in  common  in  the 
systems  of  the  various  provinces  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  misinterpreting  the  situation,  to  re- 
present the  facts  in  a  table,  no  matter  how  carefully 
planned.  Really  a  table  of  statistics  is  in  these 
days  about  as  meaningless  as  a  parliamentary 
budget.  Mr.  Dole's  table  is  particularly  open  to 
objection,  because  the  terms  used  have  not  similar 
meaning  in  the  various  provinces.  Any  inferences 
drawn  from  his  figures  are  certain  to  be  misleading. 
A  good  illustration  of  faulty  generalization  from 
badly-classified  facts  is  found  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
Canadian  system  is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
methods.  A  moment's  reflection  on  this  point,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  training  in  psychology  as  a  basis 
of  method  and  in  history  of  education  as  a  determinant 
of  present-day  methods,  convinces  us  that  this  uneqtial 
distribution  is  pedagogically  imsound,  and  must  result  in 
superficial,   and   hence,   inadequately  trained   teachers. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  paragraph  than  bad 
generalization.  It  assumes  what  few  normal  teach- 
ers would  grant,  namely :  that  a  teacher  who  is 
teaching  methods  is  not  teaching  psychology,  logic 
or  history  of  education  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  good  teacher  of  methods  continu- 
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ally  refers  to  these  branches,  and  indeed  may  spend 
three-quarters  of  his  time  referring  to  them.  For 
example,  a  teacher  of  reading  may  pause  in  his 
method  to  examine  the  psychology  of  the  subject, 
as  does  Air.  Huey  in  his  recent  work,  or  he  may 
pause  to  make  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  student  what 
real  logical  order  is,  or  he  may  pause  once  again  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  reading  from  the  . 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Out  of  fifty  lectures 
devoted  to  this  subject,  it  is  possible  that  half 
the  time  or  more  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  psy- 
chology, logic  or  history  of  education.  Similarly, 
in  teaching  school-management,  a  good  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  to  base  his  teaching  in  ethics, 
history  of  education  and  sociology.  So,  also,  the 
teacher  of  methods  in  such  a  simple  matter  as 
spelling,  finds  that  the  main  portion  of  time  is  spent 
in  psychological  investigation,  and  this  is  the  only 
sound  method  of  procedure.  The  old-fashioned 
psychologist,  with  his  division  of  the  mind  into 
compartments  or  faculties,  has  given  way  to  the 
psychologist  who  studies  the  operation  of  mind  as 
a  whole.  In  like  manner  the  teacher  in  a  modern 
normal  school  is  not  too  anxious  to  divide  up  the 
work  into  branches,  such  as  psychology,  logic, 
method ;  rather  does  he  strive  to  correlate  where- 
soever this  is  possible.  A  close  examination  would 
probably  show  that  less  importance  is  given  in  some 
provinces  of  Canada  to  the  teaching  of  devices,  or 
hard  and  fast  methods,  than  in  any  other  country 
that  can  be  mentioned.  In  our  own  province  we 
have  gone  so  far  recently  as  to  drop  the  word 
"  method  "  in  our  printed  matter  and  to  use  the 
word  "  procedure."  These  words  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  we  object  to  a  formal  study  of  the 
sciences  mentioned,  provided  their  study  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  issue  in  practical  action  ;  nor  must 
they  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  the  use  of 
statistical  tables  when  these  arc  complete  and 
capable  of  being  interpreted. 

The  whole  of  jirofessional  education  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  students  in  training  re- 
quire to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  aim  and  of  the 
methods  according  to  which  these  aims  arc  to  be 
realized.  Any  abstract  study  apart  from  this, 
whether  it  be  the  study  of  experimental  psychology, 
checkers,  theory  of  equations  or  formal  logic,  means 
time  has  not  been  spent  in  the  wisest  way. 

Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  we 
place  a  little  child  in  our  midst  as  the  supreme 
object  of  study,  we  shall  not  go  very  far  astray. 

W.  A.  McIntvre. 

Winnipeg,  February  25.  1909. 


Mr.  Dole's  Reply. 

In  reply  to  the  above  criticism,  I  may  state  that 
my  previous  article  on  the  subject  of  training  of 
Canadian  teachers  was  but  an  abstract  of  a  thesis 
of  sixty  typewritten  pages,  hence  the  impossibility 
of  giving  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  the  work. 

A  few  of  the  statements  in  the  above  article  by 
Mr.  Mclntyre  need  explanation.  It  is  not  quite 
true  that  I  "  gave  up  in  despair  "  in  the  case  of 
tabulating  results  from  two  provinces.  The  pro- 
vinces in  question  were  P.  E.  Island  and  Quebec. 
In  the  former  case,  the  teachers  are  trained  at 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  and  during  a  part  of  their 
course  the  student-'.eachers  are  taken  from  their 
college  work  and  trained  in  groups.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  fully  explained  in  my  thesis,  P,  E. 
Island  was  omitted  from  the  table. 

As  regards  Quebec,  it  was  found  impossible  to- 
obtain  statistics  from  the  educational  authorities. 

The  statistical  method  was  adopted  because  it 
was  the  scientific  way  of  approaching  the  subject. 
Unfortunately  for  students,  mere  opinions,  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  do  not  count  for  much.  When  I 
compiled  the  table,  above  referred  to,  I  believed 
the  statements  contained  therein  were  approximately 
correct,  and  I  have  since  had  no  good  reason  for 
changing  my  mind.  These  figures  were  obtained 
from  normal  school  principals  and  from  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  provincial  educational  authori- 
ties :  and  if  the:-e  are  not  to  be  trusted,  I  fancy  it 
will  be  a  difficult  task  to  arrive  at  anything  definite 
regarding  our  educational  system. 

Objection  is  taken  to  certain  deductions  in  the 
case  of  jisychology,  etc.  It  may  be  true  that  this 
subject  is  treated  during  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time 
re|)orted  under  the  heading  "  methods,"  but  I  see 
no  reason  for  not  assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"  methods  "  enter  into  the  lectures  on  psychology 
to  the  same  extent ;  and  since  these  subjects  neces- 
sarily overlap  each  other,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
\-arioup  ])rinci])als  of  normal  schools  would  have 
made  special  mention  of  the  fact  in  case  the  ])sy- 
chology  allotment  was  not  correctly  stated  in  their 
statistics.  In  every  case  they  were  asked  to  make 
suggestions,  explanations,  etc..  for  my  guidance, 
and  some  did  so,  thus  materially  assisting  in  the 
work. 

But  even  if  Mr.  Mclntyre's  contention  be  granted 
as  true  of  all  the  provinces,  I  claim  the  facts  would 
still  justify  my  former  conclusions:  for  what 
educator  would  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  ])rovide 
m   a   few   weeks  or  months   thorough   training    in 
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psychology,  history  of  education  and  other  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the 
academic  knowledge  of  the  student-teachers,  as  is 
now  attempted  in  many  of  the  provincial  normal 
schools  ? 

These  normal  schools  are  doing  as  good  work  as 
can  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances,  but 
whether  through  a  commissioner  of  education  for 
Canada,  or  by  some  other  means,  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  .far  distant  when  Canadians  will  be  awakened 
to  a  realization  of  the  grave  mistake  they  are  mak- 
ing in  placing  so  many  insufficiently-trained  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  future  citizens  of  our  dominion. 

Riverside,  N.  B.  H.  P.  Dole. 


Join  a  School  Improvement  League. 

Children  are  so  keenly  conscious  of  environment 
and  so  susceptible  to  its  effects  that,  next  to  the 
direct  training  alTorded  by  the  teacher,  the  sur- 
roundings during  school  hours  form  the  most 
potent  influence  of  education.  This  fact  has  not 
been  generally  recognized  until  recent  years,  and 
now  organized  effort  to  improve  old  conditions 
must  be  made  if  we.  are  to  insure  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  model  classrooms. 

Sanitation  is  naturally  the  first  reform  that  de- 
mands attention.  We  cannot  expect  our  children 
to  do  good  work  in  school  unless  they  are  well,  and 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  well  unless  the  build- 
ing where  they  pass  five  or  six  hours  a  day  is  clean, 
•comfortable,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  defec- 
tive plumbing.  But,  after  all  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  health  have  been  taken,  the  school- 
rooms may  be  bare,  ugly,  and  in  every  wa)'  un- 
attractive. Boys  and  girls  are  so  intensely 
susceptible  to  impressions  that  they  will  unconsci- 
ously associate  a  distaste  for  study  with  confine- 
ment in  a  cheerless  place  bounded  by  forbidding 
blackboards,  ugly  walls  and  uncurtained  windows. 
They  must  love  school  in  order  to  do  good  work, 
and,  as  long  as  the  classrooms  are  not  more  home- 
like than  prison  cells,  they  will  feel  little  more 
attachment  for  the  school  than  the  felon  feels  for 
the  jail. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  beautiful  surround- 
ings have  not  only  a  mental,  but  a  moral  stimulus. 
It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  a  duty  to  make  school- 
rooms restful  and  inviting.  Upon  whom,  then, 
devolves  this  task?  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  the  people  can  make  them  beautiful,  so 
beautiful  that  every  pupil  will  feel  a  pride  and  in- 
terest in  them. — The  April  Delineator. 


School  Gardens. 

By  Percy  J.  Shaw. 

Teachers  who  are  intending  to  have  a  school 
garden  will  find  it  advantageous  to  start  some  of 
the  seeds  this  month  in  window  boxes.  This  may 
be  done  in  the  schoolroom  or  at  the  homes  of  some 
of  the  children.  Such  plants  as  asters,  petunias, 
phlox  drummondi  and  bachelors'  buttons  do  well 
if  started  inside.  It  is  important  to  have  a  good 
soil  for  the  window  box.  A  good  soil  for  seeds  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  rich  garden  loam 
and  fine  river  sand — such  as  the  plasterer  uses  in 
mortar.  Give  the  soil  a  thorough  watering  when 
the  seeds  are  sown.  Cover  the  top  of  the  box  with 
glass,  or  paper,  or  cloth,  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
until  the  seeds  come  up.  The  less  watering  until 
the  young  plants  appear  the  better.  If  they  can 
be  brought  above  ground  with  one  watering,  there 
will  be  the  less  danger  of  the  soil  baking  or  becom- 
ing sour. 

The  young  plants  will  be  better  for  being  trans- 
planted into  another  box  before  being  planted  out 
of  doors ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
thinned  in  the  seed  box  to  give  more  room.  They 
will  be  set  in  the  garden  when  warm  weather 
comes,  usually  after  the  middle  of  2\Iay. 

Seeds  of  candytuft,  calliopsis  and  poppy  may  be 
sown  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring,  but  most  flower  seeds  are 
better  not  to  be  sown  in  the  open  until  settled 
warm  weather  has  arrived.  The  soil  for  the 
garden  should  be  made  fine  and  rich;  well  rotted 
manure,  or  compost,  is  the  best  material  to  apply, 
as  it  mixes  well  with  the  soil,  and  its  plant  food  is 
quickly  available. 

Three  of  the  best  flowers  to  depend  on  for  re- 
sults in  a  school  garden  are  shirley  poppy,  dwarf 
nasturtium  and  petunia.  These  may  form  the 
larger  part  of  the  planting,  because  they  are  surest. 
Other  good  flowers  are  candytuft,  calliopsis, 
bachelors'  button,  mignonette,  phlox  drummondi, 
sweet  elyssum  and  pansy.  Three  good  vegetables 
are  tomatoes  (Earliana  and  early  ruby),  beets 
(early  turnip  and  Crossley's  early  Egyptian)  lettuce 
(Grand  Rapids).  The  tomatoes  should  be  started 
early  in  the  window  box  or  hot-bed  and  transplanted 
to  the  garden  after  June  loth  or  15th.  The  beets 
and  lettuce  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring.  Thev 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  July. 
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An  April  Welcome. 

■Come  up,  April,  through  the  valley,  in  your  robes  of  beauty 

dressed. 
Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children  from  their  wintry 

beds  of  rest; 
Come   and   overblow   them   softly   with   the   sweet   breath 

of  the  south ; 
Drop  upon  them,   warm   and    loving,  tenderest  kisses    of 

your  month. 

Touch  them  with  your  rosy  fingers,  wake  them  with  your 

pleasant  tread. 
Push   away   the    leaf-brown    covers,    over    all   their    faces 

spread ; 
Tell  them  how  the  sun  is  waiting  longer  daily  in  the  skies, 
Looking    for   the    bright    uplifting   of   their    softly-fringed 

eyes. 

■Call  the  crow-foot  and  the  crocus,  call  the  pale  anemone, 

Call  the  violet  and  the  daisy,  clothed  with  careful  modesty ; 

Seek  the  low  and  humble  blossoms,  of  their  beauties  un- 
aware. 

Let  the   dandelion   and   fennel   show    their   sliining  yellow 
hair. 

— Phoebe  Gary. 


Rural  Science  School,  Truro. 

Last  month  the  Reniew  called  attention  to  the 
summer  school  of  science,  which  meets  at  Char- 
lottetown  on  July  13th.  On  another  page  of  this 
number  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  the 
Rural  Science  School,  which  is  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  Normal  School,  Truro,  in  July. 

Not  only  should  education  have  relation  to  the 
life  which  the  pupil  is  to  live,  but  it  should,  in  a 
measure,  grow  out  of  the  life  he  is  now  living. 
That  is,  the  child's  experience  should  be  used  in 
its  education.  Children  are  naturally  interested  in 
and  gain  experience  through  contact  with  the 
cbjects  around  them.  "'  The  world  of  nature  is 
the  chosen  domain  of  the  child's  operations ;  it  is 
the  field  of  his  enterprise,  of  his  efforts  at  self- 
expression." 

To  be  successful,  then,  as  teachers,  we  must  have 
an  interest  in  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  things 
which  form  the  child's  world,  the  objects  around 
the  sch-ol  and  the  home,  in  the  field  and  along  the 
roadside.  Every  teacher  who  has  had  experience 
in  teaching  children  has  felt  the  need  of  more 
knowledge  of  these  common  things  that  she  might 
be  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  children's 
interest  in  them  for  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
It  is  to  help  the  teacher  obtain  this  knowledge,  and 
to  show  her  how  it  may  be  used  in  her  work,  that 
the  summer  school  of  science  has  been  established. 

The  school  at  Truro  has  the  advantage  of    the 


use  of  the  fine  equipments  belonging  to  both  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  normal  school,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  staffs  of  these  two  institutions 
insures  that  both  the  educational  and  the  industrial 
phases  of  nature  study  will  receive  due  attention. 
The  school  is  also  to  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Dearness,  M.  A.,  vice-principal  of  the  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  normal  school,  and  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Moore, 
formerly  science  master  at  Pictou  academy,  and 
now  supervisor  of  schools  in  Sydney,  C.  B.  This 
will  be  the  second  year  for  Mr.  Dearness  at  the 
rural  science  school  in  Truro,  and  those  who  know 
of  his  valuable  work  last  year,  both  as  organizer 
and  teacher,  will  be  anxious  to  attend  his  classes 
again  this  year.  Mr.  JMoore  is  favourably  knoj,vn 
throughout  Nova  Scotia  as  a  biologist  and  teacher, 
and  many  of  his  former  students  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  of  studying  with  him  again. 

The  course  given  at  this  school  leads  up  to  the 
rural  science  diploma,  which  qualifies  the  Nova 
Scotia  teacher  for  an  increased  government  grant. 
Travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Truro  are  paid 
to  Nova  Scotia  teachers  attending  the  school. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
display  advertisement  on  page  291  of  this  issue  with 
reference  to  excursion  fares  in  connection  w"ith  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  at  Victoria,  July 
next.  The  exact  rate  for  ticket  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  settled,  but  it  is  expected  rate  St.  John 
to  V  ictoria  and  return  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  ticket  will  be  good  going  and 
returning  any  northern  route,  and  will  permit  of 
usual  stop-overs,  and  can  be  made  to  read  so  as  to 
take  in  both  Victoria  and  Seattle,  giving  passengers 
the  -opportunity  of  visiting  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle  this  sum- 
mer. Tickets  will  be  on  sale  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  will  probably  provide  for  a  limit  of  at 
least  three  months.  The  educational  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  trip  will  readily  appeal 
to  all  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Howard,  the  District  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
will  give  full  particulars  and  information  on  appli- 
cation. 


A  child  who  was  very  unsavory  was  sent  home. 
He  returned  the  next  session  with  this  note: 
"  Teacher,  I  know  Johnnie  ain't  no  rose !  Don't 
smell  him  ;  lam  him  ! '" 
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Easter  in  the  Schoolroom. 

Easter  ranks  next  to  Christmas  in  importance  as 
a  season  of  joyfulness.  It  marks  the  turning 
point  of  the  seasons;  the  blossoms  begin  to  show 
themselves,  the  birds  that  migrated  last  fall  are 
returning,  and  all  nature  rejoices  at  the  return  of 
spring.  Let  us  infuse  this  feeling  of  rejuvenation 
to  the  fullest  extent  into  the  schoolroom  througii 
the  means  of  plant  life  and  suggestive  drawings  on 
the  blackboard. 

Picture  on  the  blackboard  some  of  the  earlier 
birds  that  come  to  us,  the  robin,  the  bluebird,  the 
sparrows ;  groups  of  pussy  willows  and  other  twigs, 
with  an  Easter  lily,  may  be  used  to  adorn  Easter 
quotations,  while  an  egg  and  chicken,  so  typical  of 
the  resurrection  (ever  since  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  eggs  have  been  typical  of  re-creation; 
the  Persians  have  a  legend  that  the  world  was 
hatched  from  an  egg)  may  be  used  to  decorate 
another  corner  of  the  board. 

Easter  Morning. 

What's  this  soft,  suSurrant  South  Wind,  whispering  music 

as  it  goes? 
What  the  marvelous  change  occurring,  whose  full  wonder 

no  one  knows, 
That  has  touched  the  vale  and  forest,  painted  all  the  land- 
scape new, 
And  has  dotted  all  the   meadows  with  these    flowers    of 

tenderest  hue? 
Early  came   the  pink  arliutus  and  the  blue  hepatica, 
Dewdrops     pendant     on     the    bushes     sparkle     with    the 

diamond's  ray. 
While   the   bluebird's   fluted   carol,   and   the   robin's   tjrcast 

of  red. 
With   the   loosened,  laughing  l)rooklet,   tell   of  Life  where 

all  was  dead. 
Zephyr    born,    and    pale    and    trembling,    waves     the     shy 

anemone. 
All  ange'ic  in  its  vesture,  and  though  frail  as  frail  can  be, 
It    repeats    the    inborn   gosjiel    that   no    weakest    life    shall 

fail. 
But  immortal  and  in  splendour  shall  through  endless  years 

prevail. 

Waning    Winter,    pale    but    shroudless,    to    his    Northern 

fastness  flees, 
His    dominion    fails    and    falters    when    these    miracles    he 

sees ; 
For  a   Power  beneath  dead  matter  causes  Light  and  Lif? 

to  shine, 
That,   however   named    or    worshipped,   must   be   hallowed 

as  Divine ! 

One  with  Him,  whose  touch  of  healing  trickled  thro'  His 

garment's  hem. 
In  this  many-tokened  sermon— one  with  sacred  Bethlehem, 
And  the  purpose  of  the  ages,  and  the  wonders  yet  to  be, 
For   it  gives  to  Easter   Morning  and   to   Life  the   Golden 

Key!— /oW  Benton,  in   Woman's  Home  Comt<anion. 


The  Star  That  Became  a  Lily. 

Once  a  beautiful  star  came  down  to  earth.  For  a  long 
time  it  had  watched  the  children  at  play  in  the  green  fields, 
and  the  star  said.  "  I  love  those  little  red  children.  I 
should  like  to  go  down  and  live  with  them." 

So  one  night  the  star  shot  down,  down,  till  at  last  it 
stood  out  upon  a  big  plain.  The  people  in  the  wigwam 
village  saw  it,  and  ran  to  look  at  it. 

"  I  have  come,  O  good  people,"  said  the  star,  "  to  dwell 
with  you  on  earth.  I  love  to  watch  you  in  your  wig- 
wams. I  love  to  see  you  make  your  birch  canoes.  I  love 
to  watch  your  children  at  their  play.  Tell  me  then,  where 
I  may  dwell.  It  must  be  where  I  can  see  you  all,  and 
where  at  night  I  can  look  up  to  my  home  in  the  skies." 

Then  one  chief  said,  "  Dwell  here  upon  the  mountain 
top,  where  you  can  overlook  the  plain.  The  clouds  will 
come  down  and  rest  upon  the  high  peaks,  and  each  morn- 
ing you  may  greet  the  sun." 

"Dwell  here  upon  the  hillsides,"  said  another  chief,  "for 
there  the  flowers  grow  brightest  and  the  sun  is  warmest." 

■'  Dwell  in  the  forests,"  said  a  third  chief,  "  for  there 
the  sweet  violets  grow,  and  the  air  is  cool,  and  the  smell 
of  spruce  is  in  the  air." 

But  the  star  thought  the  mountain  was  too  far  away, 
as  it  could  not  see  the  children  from  such  a  height,  and 
it  was  they  whom  it  wanted  to  be  near.  The  hillside,  too, 
the  star  thought,  was  far  away,  and  the  forest,  it  was 
sure,  was  too  dark  and  dreary. 

But  one  day  the  star  saw  a  beautiful  little  lake.  The 
water  was  very  clear — one  could  see  the  skies  and  the 
clouds  in  it.  At  night  the  stars  shone  down  into  its 
waters.  The  water  was  soft  and  warm,  and  the  star  was 
pleased  to  see  it  ripple  and  dance.  It  liked  to  see  the  sun- 
light glimmer  on  the  waters. 

The  children  loved  the  lake,  too;  they  played  all  day 
on  its  banks,  and  often  paddled  out  upon  it  with  their 
little  canoes. 

"  I  will  dwell  right  here,"  the  star  said,  "  for  then  I  can 
be   near   the  children." 

And  so,  when  the  sun  had  set.  the  star  floated  down 
upon  the  waters.  It  sent  its  rays  away  down  beneath  the 
waters ;  and  the  red  children  thought  these  rays  took 
root,  for  the  very  next  morning  there  was  a  beautiful  lily 
upon  the  waters.  Its  roots  reached  away  down  into  the 
rich  earth,  its  petals  were  pure  white,  and  it  had  a  heart 
of  rich  yellow  gold. 

"\o  flower  has  a  perfume  so  sweet,"  the  children  cried. 

Then  they  rowed  out  to  look  at  it. 

"It  is  the  star,"  the  children  said;  "it  will  dwell  with 
us   forever,  and   we  wii'i  call  it  the  Lily  Star." 

Then  the  children  rowed  back  to  the  shore.  They  did 
not   pluck  the  lily,  but  each  morning  they  went  to  see  it. 

"  Dear,  beautiful   lily,"  they  would   say. 

By  and  by  it  opened  wide  its  petals,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  sweetness. 

Then  the  other  lilies  grew  up  around  it;  and  after  a 
time  these  water  lilies,  or  Lily  Stars,  as  the  children  call- 
ed them,  were  floating  on  the  water  of  the  lakes  every- 
where.— Dorothy  Brooks. 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

The  Puzzle  Column. 

(Selected   from  the   Woman's  Home  Companion). 
Studies  in  Botany. 

Here  are  some  elementary  questions  which  will  interest 
the  botanical  class  of  students,  who,  if  they  feel  so  dis- 
posed, might  contribute  a  few  similar  queries  of  their 
own: 

Which  is  the  most  comfortable  tree  in  winter? 

What  tree  prefers  the  ocean? 

Which  is  the  most  melancholy  tree? 

Which  tree  is  useful  to  the  mason? 

Which  tree  would  you  term  the  dandified  tree? 

Which  trees  go  in  couples? 

Which  tree  is  a  person? 

Which  is  the  most  active  vine? 

Which  is  the  most  venomous  flower? 

Which  vegetable  is  dangerous  to  a  boat? 

What  tree  is  always  in  debt? 

What  plants  are  used  on  railroads? 

What   is  a  good  protection  against  thieves? 

Which  plants  follow  cats? 

Which  is  the  homeliest  tree? 

Which  is  the  shoemaker's  tree? 

Which  plant  is  always  angry? 


A  Quaint  Old  Rebus. 

I'm  a  strange  contradiction :   I'm  new  and  I'm  old, 
I'm   sometimes   in   tatters   and   sometimes   in   gold ; 
Though   I  never  could  read,  yet   lettered   I'm  found, 
Though  blind,  1  enlighten,  though  free,  I  am  bound ; 
I'm  English,   I'm  German,   I'm   French,  and    I'm   Dutch, 
Some  love  me  too  dearly,  some  slight  me  too  much ; 
I  often  die  young,  though  sometimes  live  ages, 
And  no  queen  is  attended  by  so  many  pages. 


Industrious  William. 

A  traveller  trying  to  reform  a  lazy  fellow  with  an 
aversion   to   labour,   recounts   his   discomfiture   as   follows: 

"  I  asked  Bill  if  he  wanted  to  work,  and  he  asked, 
'  Why  should  I  work  ?  '  '  To  earn  money,'  I  replied. 
'What's  the  use  of  earning  money?'  he  said.  'To  save 
it  up,'  I  replied.  '  But  what  do  I  want  to  save  money  for?' 
he  asked.  '  So  that  when  you  grow  old  you  can  rest,' 
says  L  '  But  I  am  growing  old  as  fast  as  I  wish  now,' 
says  he.  '  and  what's  the  use  of  working  to  rest  when  I 
can  begin  to  rest  right  now  ?  '  I  failed  to  convince  him, 
but  I  got  him  to  contract  to  just  try  for  thirty  days  at 
sixteen  shillings  a  day,  but  stipulated  that  he  would  forfeit 
twenty  shillings  for  every  day  he  idled.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  neither  owed  the  other  anything,  which  con- 
vinced  Bill  of  the  folly  of  labour." 

And  right  here  cfinies  a  very  pretty  i)rol}leni  such  as 
those  who  solve  puzzles  love  to  tackle: 

Can  you  tell  just  how  many  days  Bill  worked? 

(.\nswers    next    or    the    fcjllovving    month). 


Bright  Birds. 

(Three    little    girls    wearing   colours,   blue,    red,    yellow. 
A  boy  personates  the  crow). 

I  am  a  bluebird ;  on  branches  bare 
I  love  to  swing  like  a  blossom  fair, 
And  sing  to  people  tired  of  snow 
The  prettiest  songs  of  spring  I  know. 

I  am  a  robin  "To  wortle,  tu  whit!" 

Do   I  mind  the  cold  weather?  no,  not  a  bit; 

Gayly  I'll  carol  and  loudly  shout 

Till   I   coa.x  the   leaves   and  blossoms  out. 

My  colour  is  like  the  buttercups ; 
I  love  to  dance  where  the  wild  bee  sups, 
I  know  I've  not  much  of  a  voice  to  sing, 
But  I  carry  a  sunbeam  on  either  wing. 

I'm  a  jolly  old  crow,  I'd  have  you  know, 

I've  sung  ever  since  I  was  born ; 
And  as  for  farming,  I  can  beat 

The  smartest  at  hoeing  corn ; 
You  don't  think  much  of  my  music? 

That's  as  much  as  some  people  know. 
What  sound  is  there  in  this  noisy  world 

So  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  crow? 
Caw,  caw,  caw. 
— Annie  Chase,  in  American  Primary  Teacher. 


Song  of  the  Grass  Blades. 

Peeping,  peeping,  here  and  there, 
111  lawns  and  meadows  everywhere. 
Coming  up  to  find  the  spring, 
And  hear  the  robin  redbreast  sing. 
Creeping  under  children's  feet. 
Glancing  at  the  violets  sweet; 
Growing  into   tiny  bowers. 
For  the  dainty  meadow  flowers. 
We  are  small,  but  think  a  minute 
Of  a  world  with  no  grass  in  it. 


-Selected. 


Foreign  Lands. 

Up  into  the  cherry  tree 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me? 

I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands 

And   looked   abroad   on   foreign   lands. 

I   saw  the  next  door  garden  lie. 
Adorned  with  flowers  before  my  eye, 
.And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That   L  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass ; 
The  dusty  roads  go  up  and   down 
With-  people  tramping  into  town. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

A  subscriber  asks :  "  How  can  rivers,  lakes  and 
mountains  belonging  to  a  certain  country  bound 
that  country  and  the  one  adjoining  it?"  For 
example,  the  Great  Lakes  bound  Canada  on  the 
south  and  the  United  States  on  the  north,  and  still 
we  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  Michigan, 
they  belong  to  Canada.  Then  we  have  similar 
examples  of  rivers,  as  our  own  St.  Croix  and 
Restigouche;  the  Caucasus  Mountains  bound  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  are  spoken  of  as  being 
among  the  mountains  of  Europe. 

"  Having  seen  so  many  questions  answered  in 
your  Review,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  the  above 
a  little  clearer." 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  great  lakes, 
Superior,  Huron,  Eric  and  Ontario,  "belong  to 
Canada,"  as  an  imaginary  line  through  the  middle 
of  these  lakes  forms  the  boundary.  The  same  is 
true  of  border  rivers.  On  mountains,  a  line  joining 
the  highest  points  or  peaks  is  usually  the  boundary, 
so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasus,  the  northern 
slope  only  would  belong  to  Europe. 


In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  for  author- 
ities on  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  English: 
The  standard  works  on  this  subject  are:  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer,  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  London,  Trubuer  &  Co. ;  and 
A  History  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  earliest 
period,  with  full  word-lists,  by  H.  Sweet,  M.  A., 
Oxford,  the  Clarendon  Press.  An  abstract  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  conclusions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Chaucer's  English  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Professor  Skeat's  edition  of  the  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale,"  printed  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  This 
is  very  concise  and  satisfactory.  The  edition  of 
the  "  Prioresses  Tale,"  by  Professor  Skeat,  unifqrm 
with  this,  contains  a  chapter  on  Chaucer's  gram- 
matical forms,  metre  and  versification.  These  two 
little  volumes  furnish  iiractically  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  ordinary  student's  intelligent 
and  appreciative  reading  of  Chaucer. 


.\  country  teacher  writes:  "Perhaps  the  Review 
can  give  some  good  reasons  for  the  country  schools 
having  a  vacation  of  only  six  weeks  while  those  of 
towns  and  cities  get  eight.  I  have  been  asked  this 
question  several  times,  and  have  heard  a  great  deal 


of  complaining  about  its  injustice,  which  does  not 
seem  altogether  causeless.  I  know  I  have  yet  to 
begin  a  school  in  August  with  the  pupils  all  ready 
to  come.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in 
"  berry  time,"  and  for  other  tasks  during  the  busy 
season,  the  children  are  needed  at  home.  It  does 
seem  they  are  better  able  to  stand  the  confinement 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  more  willing  to  come  after 
another  fortnight's  work  in  the  fields." 

The  Review  has  never  seen  any  sufficient  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  duration 
of  the  summer  holidays  in  town  and  country.  The 
country  pupil  spends  six  hours  in  school  each  day, 
while  the  city  pupil  has  only  five,  and  in  addition 
there  are  several  extra  holidays  throughout  the 
year  for  city  schools.  While  the  country  pupil  has 
to  trudge  "  unwillingly  to  school  "  in  the  hot  days 
of  August,  his  more  fortunate  cousin  from  the  city 
has  another  fortnight  for  recreation.  It  may  be 
that  the  work  of  the  city  scholar  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  his  mate  in  the  country ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  longer  hours  and  fewer  holidays  in  the 
country  are  better  for  children,  and  tend  to  make, 
as  some  people  insist,  the  product  of  the  country 
sch(5ol  a  more  capable  factor  in  life  than  that  of 
the  city  school.  The  younger  children  in  the 
country  consider  their  shorter  holidays  an  injustice. 
Perhaps  they  consider  their  lot  harder  because  they 
live  in  the  country,  and  here  possibly  the  seeds  of 
discontent  are  sown,  which  bear  fruit  by  their  quit- 
ting country  life  as  soon  as  possible  and  seeking  the 
easier  hours,  the  privileges  and  amusements  of  the 
city.  In  these  days,  when  a  re-action  seems  to  be 
setting  in  in  favour  of  the  purer  life  of  the  country, 
it  might  be  well  to  insist  on  equal  rights  for  country 
children.  The  columns  of  the  Review  are  open 
to  those  who  wish  to  discuss  this  question. 


There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  important 
as  children,  nothing  so  interesting.  If  you  ever 
wish  to  go  in  for  some  philanthropy,  if  you  ever 
wish  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  world,  do  some- 
thing for  children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to  be  truly 
wise,  study  children.  We  can  dress  the  sore,  band- 
age the  wounded,  imprison  the  criminal,  heal  the 
sick,  and  bury  the  dead ;  but  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  we  can  save  a  child.  If  the  great  army 
of  philanthropists  ever  exterminate  sin  and  pesti- 
lence, ever  work  out  our  race's  salvation,  it  will  be 
because  a  little  child  has  led  them. — David  Starr 
Jordan. 
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Arbor  Day  Brevities. 

(The  teacher  can  introduce  these  facts  into  the  exercises 
as   she  sees  fit,  letting  each  pupil  give  one  statement). 

Our  country  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  cutting 
down  so  many  trees  and  spoiling  our  splendid 
forests.  Trees  not  only  make  the  earth  more 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  enjoy,  but  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  beside. 

Forests  affect  the  climate  of  a  country.  They 
prevent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  sudden 
changes  in  weather  that  spoil  the  crops. 

Forests  help  the  farmers.  'J'ljey  form  a  wall  that 
protects  the  growing  crops. 

More  rain  falls  every  year  in  the  forests  than  in 
the  open  field.  One-tenth  of  this  rain  is  caught  by 
the  leaves  and  held,  and  then  dropped  down  after- 
wards to  the  earth  gradually.  This  is  better  for 
the  soil  than  if  it  all  fell  upon  the  earth  at  once. 

The  carpet  of  leaves  in  the  forests  makes  the 
earth  there  like  a  siwnge,  and  it  takes  up  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  and  holds  them  and  lets  the 
moisture  down  into  the  soil,  little  by  little.  This 
spongy  leaf  mould  keeps  the  earth  from  freezing 
so  hard  there  so  that  it  can  take  up  the  rain. 

Old  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees  and  big  roots  that 
stand  out  on  the  surface  stop  the  water  that  comes 
pouring  down  the  hillsides  and  slowly  fills  the 
springs  and  rivers. 

When  the  forests  are  cut  down  and  the  ground 
burned  over,  the  leafy  sponge-like  mold  is  burned 
too,  and  the  melting  snows  and  rainfalls  rush  down 
the  hills  and  do  great  harm. 

Large  roots  of  trees  will  push  their  way  under 
ground  and  into  rocks  and  make  little  hollow  places 
for  the  water  to  run  through,  and  that  keeps  the 
springs  open  all  the  year. 

If  trees  are  planted  in  sandy  deserts,  hy  and  by 
good  soil  will  be  formed,  where  other  things  can 
grow.     Then  people  can  live  in  these  places. 

Trees  make  the  air  purer.  The  leaves  take  the 
impure  air  which  we  breathe  out.  They  make  it 
over  in  their  little  cells  and  give  it  back  to  us  pure- 
air  again. 

Trees  give  out  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  A  town 
or  city  without  any  trees  would  be  a  great  deal 
hotter  and  drier  in  the  summer  time. — Selected. 


A  small  herd  of  yaks  is  to  be  sent  to  Canada  as 
an  experiment,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
thrive  in  the  Canadian  climate  north  of  Lake 
Superior. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Bolivia  will  soon  be  connected  by  railway  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  Atlantic 
port  will  be  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  for 
which  distance  the  Amazon  and  its  triijutary,  the 
Madeira,  give  an  unbroken  stretch  of  navigable 
water  with  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  at  the  shal- 
lowest part. 

Six  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  three  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  and  six  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  one  man  last  year 
in  the  Peace  River  district,  and  the  grain  was  of 
excellent  quality.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the 
wheat  lands  of  Alberta  are  not  confined  to  the 
southern  belt. 

An  expert  states  that  the  lately  discovered  iron 
mines  at  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  are  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  deposit  of  iron  ore  in  the  Dominion. 

.\  consular  report  comes  from  China  to  the  effect 
that  the  Dalai  Lama  has  asked  the  permission  of 
the  Chinese  government  to  raise  a  loan  for  build- 
ing a  railway  from  Lhassa  to  British  India;  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  Thibet  was  almost 
an  unknown  land,  which  a  foreigner  might  enter 
only  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

The  dried  fish  exports  of  Labrador  in  1907  were 
valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  last  year 
they  had  fallen  off  one-fifth. 

.\  new  lock  just  completed  at  .St.  Andrews,  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  gives  the  latter  city 
comnnmication  by  water  with  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
Large  vessels  can  be  used,  as  the  dam  at  St.  A11- 
(Irews  deejjens  the  Red  River  above  it  all  the  way 
back  to  the  city. 

The  tea  planters  of  India  are  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  forests  for  the  sake  of  the 
water  supply.  In  this  connection  they  ask  that  the 
protection  of  wild  elephants  be  discontinued,  as  the 
elephants  destroy  the  young  growth  of  the  forest. 

A  German  botanist  has  found  that  mosquitoes 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  a  certain  tropical 
plant  in  stagnant  waters.  It  covers  the  surface  of 
the  water  so  completely  that  the  mosquito  larvje 
cannot  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

The  largest  vessel  of  the  Newfoundland  sealing 
fleet  this  year  goes  equipped  with  wireless  tele- 
graph. 

I'atigue  has  been  shown  tq  be  a  poisoning  of  the 
body  through  the  accumulation  of  waste  products 
under  certain  conditions,  (ierman  chemists  have 
found  an  antidote,  which  may  be  injected  to 
neutralize  this  jioison  and  ])revent  injurious  effects. 
Nevertheless,  old-fashioned  jjeoplc  will  prefer  to 
rest  when  they  are  tired. 

.More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
immigrants  arrived  in  Canada  in  1908.  There  are 
indications  that  the  number  coming  this  year  will 
be  as  great. 

.\  night  of  five  miles  has  been  made  by  an  aero- 
plane at  liaddeck.  Cape  Breton,  where  experiments 
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have  been  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Graham  Bell.  It  is  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  fly  that  has  been  made  in 
Canada  with  a  machine  heavier  than  air,  the  earlier 
flying  machines  made  at  Baddeck  having  flown  but 
a  short  distance  and  proved  more  or  less  un- 
manageable. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  a  route  for  the  proposed 
Hudson  Bay  railway  are  completed,  and  there  was 
found  no  obstacle  to  a  comparatively  cheap  and 
easy  construction  of  the  line.  The  alternative 
routes  to  Fort  Churchill  and  to  Port  Nelson 
have  been  surveyed ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  latter 
lies  through  a  better  country,  the  last  hundred  miles 
of  the  Churchill  route  showing  no  land  fit  for  culti- 
vation. The  approach  to  Port  Nelson  by  sea  is 
shallow,  and  would  require  dredging  for  nearly  ten 
miles ;  nevertheless,  this  is  thought  to  be  the  prefer- 
able route.  The  surprising  statement  is  made  that 
a  canal  could  be  made  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  along  the  Nelson  River,  and  thence 
along  the  Red  River  to  Winnipeg,  so  that  ocean- 
going steamers  might  load  there,  giving  the  western 
provinces  the  immense  advantage  of  direct  ship- 
ment to  Europe. 

The  World's  Parliamentary  Congress  will  meet 
in  Ottawa  next  August.  There  will  be  delegates 
from  the  Russian  Duma,  from  the  new  Turkish 
parliament,  and  from  the  older  parliaments  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  several  American  republics,  and  possibly  others 
from  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  members  of  the  Hague  tribunal,  who  will 
meet  next  year  to  settle  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
dispute,  have  been  selected.  They  are  Dr.  Lam- 
mash,  of  Austria,  who  will  act  as  president;  Dr. 
Drago,  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  Jonkher  de 
Savornin  Lohnman,  of  the  Netherlands ;  Judge 
Gray,  of  Delaware ;  and  Chief  Justice  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The  solar  electric  generator  is  a  newly-invented 
machine  designed  to  generate  electricity  directly 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  store  it  for  lighting 
and  for  small  jjower  plants.  Its  inventor  is  George 
S.  Cove,  a  resident  of  Boston,  who  has  also  invented 
a  plan  for  developing  ])ower  from  the  tides  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value. 

A  new  material,  made  chiefly  of  paper,  has  been 
used  in  Germany  in  the  construction  of  an  air 
ship.  It  is  very  light,  very  rigid,  can  be  manufac- 
turccl  cheaoly,  is  firejjroof  and  ])r()of  against  damp, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  steel. 

A  new  invention  designed  to  ])revent  collisions 
at  sea  depends  upon  the  fact  that  sound  travels  at 
about  one  thousand  feet  per  second,  while  the 
action  of  the  wireless  telephone  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. When  the  navigator  receives  the  electric 
signal,  he  need  only  note  liow  much  time  elapses 
before  the  sound  reaches  him  through  air  or  water, 
and  so  estimate  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  which 


the  signal  comes ;  or  the  dial  of  his  instrument  may 
be  made  to  show  distance  instead  of  time.  When 
the  signal  is  next  heard,  he  knows  whether  the 
distance  has  increased  or  diminished,  and  thus  is 
notified  if  there  is  danger  of  collision. 

An  interesting  alteration  in  the  official  flag  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  been  authorized. 
In  future,  the  big  Federal  star  in  the  flag  will  be 
seven-pointed,  instead  of  six-pointed,  as  at  present. 
Six  of  the  points  represent  the  states,  and  the 
seventh  the  territories  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Who  owns  Spitzbergen?  The  question  is  to 
come  before  an  international  conference  in  Christi- 
ana. Norway  claims  the  island — or,  rather,  group 
of  islands — on  the  ground  that  for  the  last  hundred 
years  the  coasts  of  the  archipelago  have  been 
mainly  frequented  by  Norwegians ;  but  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch  in  1596,  and  the  Russians 
claim  it  by  right  of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Following  a  rule  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain, 
the  militia  department  at  Ottawa  has  ordered  that 
hereafter  the  Royal  Standard  be  used  only  when 
the  King  or  Queen  is  present,  or  when  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  is  present  representing  the 
Sovereign.  Formerly  there  were  certain  stations 
in  Canada,  including  the  fortifications  at  Halifax, 
at  which  it  was  correct  to  fly  the  Royal  Standard 
on  certain  days  in  the  year.  Now  the  correct  flag 
for  every  day  will  be  the  Union  Jack. 

The  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  will  pro- 
bably be  completed  within  three  years.  It  will  be 
the  longest  railway  in  the  world,  having  a  total 
length  of  about  6,400  miles. 

Some  time  ago  a  workman  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  discovered  a  process  of  tempering  copper, 
and  a  carriage  with  copper  springs  made  by  him 
was  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  without  disclosing  his 
secret.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  a  man  in  New 
Jersey  has  discovered  a  similar  process.  This  is 
one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  ancients :  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
America,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Old  World, 
helps  to  support  the  theory  that  there  was  inter- 
course with  .\sia,  by  way  of  Behring  Sea,  long  be- 
fore Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  annexation  of  (^eno  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Low  Archi]ielago,  northwest  of  Pitcairn  Island, 
is  reported  by  the  British  consul  at  Tahiti.  An- 
other and  more  important  extension  of  British  ter- 
ritory, or  of  British  influence,  is  the  annexation  of 
tliree  Siamese  states,  with  a  combined  area  of 
fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  to  the  Malay  Feder- 
ated States  which  are  imder  British  rule. 

It  is  again  reported  that  there  is  a  race  of  dwarfs 
on  the  upper  Amazon,  of  unknown  language  and 
history,  and  with  an  average  stature  of  not  more 
than  four  feet,  and  form  and  features  that  might 
he  likened  to  the  brownie  pictures  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  A  recent  traveller  claims  to  have  seen 
as  many  as  five  thousand  of  thenx  at  one  place. 
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Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  School 

CONDUCTED     BY     THE     AFFILIATED     FACULTIES     OF    THE 

Provincial  Normal  School  and  Agricultqral  College, 

TRURO,   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Asssisted  by  John  Dearness,  Vice- Principal  Normal  School,  London,  Ontario; 
C.  L.  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  others 

July  6th  to  august  19th,  1909. 

Teachers  in  attendance  may  qualify  for  Rural  Science  Diploma,  entitling  to  extra  school 
grant,  or  may  study  special  lines  of  science  for  their  personal  benefit. 

The  Government  will  pay  transportation  of  Nova  Scotia  teachers  in  attendance. 

Teachers  may  qualify  at  same  time  for  Physical  Drill  Diploma,  Grade  B,  or  for  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  language-teaching  in  bilingual  schools. 

For  circular  giving  full  particulars  write 

D.  SOLOAN,  LL.  D.,  or  M.  GUMMING,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A., 

Principal,  Xormal  School,  TRURO,  X .  5.  Principal,  Agricultural  College,  TRURO,  N.  S. 


r 


The  Dominion  Government  has  ])r(jhibitc(l  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  all  patent 
medicines  containinpf  cocaine. 

A  French  discoverer  announces  the  discovery  of 
two  new  planets  situated  beyond  the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune. 

The  English  expedition  under  Lieut.  Shackelt(jn. 
which  left  England  in  1907  for  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion in  the  Antarctic  regions,  has  reached  New 
Zealand  on  its  return.  The  explorers  were  equip- 
ped with  a  motor  sledge,  and  a  number  of  dogs  and 
Siberian  ponies.  They  succeeded  in  finding  the 
south  magnetic  ])ole,  and  reached  a  point  vvi  hin 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  the  South  Pole. 
Eight  mountain  chains  were  discovered  on  the 
Antarctic  continent,  and  some  valuable  scientific 
observations  made. 

They  use  the  te'.e])hone  in  fishing  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  instrument,  which  is  lowered  into 
the  sea  in  a  water-tight  box,  is  said  to  give  a 
whistling  sound  when  herring  approach,  and  a 
very  different  sound  if  cod  are  near. 

Canada's  representatives  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  conference  at  Washington  upon  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  The  maps  and  plans 
sent  by  the  Canadian  government  to  the  conference 
were  of  so  much  value  that  they  will  probably  be 
laid  before  an  international  conference  at  the 
Hague,  which  may  be  called  at  cx-I'resident  Roose- 
velt's suggestion  to  consider  the  same  subject. 


"  The  New  Master." 

( Story  written  on  the  Supplement  picture  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review  for   March). 

Once  long,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Jackson,  who  was  a  great  hunter. 

One  clay,  while  he  was  hunting,  he  got  his  leg  broken, 
and  shortly  after  died,  leaving  his  hounds  and  hunting 
apparel  to  the  care  of  his  little  grandson,  Carl  Jackson. 

Car!  was  a  bright  little  lad  of  seven  years,  wearing  long 
golden  curls,  which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders. 

One  line  day  this  little  fellow  robed  himself  in  his 
biinting  gown,  and,  with  whip  in  hand,  started  for  the 
dog  kennel. 

The  dogs  know  Carl  when  he  enters,  as  he  has  been 
aliout  the  kennel  before  with  his  grandfather.  They  also 
appear  to  know  that  it  is  their  kind  old  master's  hunting 
dress,  as  they  are  smelling  and  sniffing  around  Carl  in  a 
very  doubtful  maimer. 

The  older  dog  of  the  group  is  standing  in  front  of  the 
new  master  looking  very  sad  and  thoughtful ;  be  seems  to 
l>nnw  that  something  has  happened  to  their  good  old 
master  who  used  to  tend  them  so  tenderly. 

Vna   Mosher   (age   ir   years). 

Lower  Stcwiackc,  N.   S. 


Pardon  my  neglect  in  not  renewing  earlier  my 
sul)scrii)tion  to  your  valuable  Re\iew,  which  is 
more  interesting  than  ever. — S.  A.  F. 
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Jack  in  the  Pulpit. 


The  following  pretty  and  appropriate  spring  poem,  a  portion 
of  which  is  published  in  the  New  Brunswicls  Series,  Third  Reader, 
and  credited  to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  is  in  another  collection 
of  poems  said  to  be  "edited  by  J.  G.  Whittier."  An  Ontario 
reader  of  the  Rkvikw  says  he  has  sought  it  unsuccessfully  in 
several  editions  of  that  pcet.  Can  any  one  enlighten  us  as  to  its 
real    authorship? 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit 
Preaches  to-day, 
Under  the  green  trees 

Just  over  the  way. 
Squirrel  and  song-sparrow 

High  on  their  perch 
Hear  the  .sweet  Uly-hells 
Ringing  to  church. 

Come,  hear  what  his  reverence 

Rises  to  say, 
In  his  low,  painted  pulpit, 

This  calm  Sahbath  day. 
Fair  is  the  canopy 

Over  him   seen. 
Pencilled  by  Nature's  hand, 

Black,  brown  and  green. 
Green   is  his   surplice. 

Green  are  his  bands ; 
In  his  queer  little  pulpit 

The  little  priest  stands. 

In  black  and  gold  velvet 

So  gorgeous  to  see. 
Comes  with  his  bass  voice 

The  chorister  bee. 
Green  fingers  playing 

Unseen  on  wind-lyres, — 
Low  singing  bird-voices, — 

These  are  his  choirs. 

The  violets  are  deacons ; 

I  know  by  their  sign 
That  the  cups  which  they  carry 

Are  purple  with  wine. 
And  the  columbines  bravely 

As  sentinels  stand 
On  the  look  out,  with  all  their 

Red  trumpets  in  hand. 

Meek-faced  anemones 

Drooping  and  sad ; 
Great  yellow  violets 

Smiling  out  glad ; 
Buttercups'  faces 

Beaming  and  bright ; 
Clovers,   with   bonnct.s — 

Some   red   and   some   white ; 
Daisies,  their  white   fnigers 

Half  clasped  in  prayer ; 
Dandelions,  proud  of 

The  gold   in   their  hair ; 


Innocence,*  children 

Guileless  and  frail. 
Meek   little   faces 

Upturned  and  pale ; 
Wild  wood  geraniums. 

All  in  their  best. 
Languidly  leaning 

In  purple  gauze  drest;— 
.-\re  all  assembled 

This  sweet  Sabbath  day 
To  hear  what  the  priest 

In  his  pulpit  will  say. 

Look!  white  Indian  pipes 

On  the  green  mosses  lie ! 
Who  has  been   smoking 

Profanely  so  nigh? 
Rebuked  by  the  preacher 

The  mischief  is  stopped, 
And  the  sinners,  in  haste. 

Have  their   little  pipes   dropped. 
Let  the  wind,  with  the  fragrance 

Of   fernf   and  black-birch, 
Blow  the  smell  of  the  smoking 

Clean  out  of  the  church ! 

So  much   for  the  preacher: 

The  sermon  comes  next ; — 
Shall   we  tell  how  he  preached  it. 

And  what  was  his  text? 
Alas !  like  too  many 

Grown-up  folk  who  play 
At   worship  in  churches 

Man-builded    to-day — 
We  heard  not  the  preacher 

Expound  or  discuss ; 
But  we  looked  at  the  people 

And  they  looked  at  us ; 
We  saw  all  their  dresses, 

Their  colours  and  shapes, 

The  trim  of  their  bonnets, 

The  cut  of  their  capes; 
We  heard  the  wind-organ 

The  bee  and  the  bird, 
But  of  Jack  in  the  Pulpit 

We  heard  not  a  word! 


•Bluets   (Houstonia  cserulea). 

4-  Probably    the    so-called    sweet   fern    (Myrica    asplenifoHa)    Is 


The  cotton  crop  of  Uganda  last  year  was  worth 
about  two  htindred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
otir  money ;  and  in  five  years'  time  Uganda  will 
have  become  the  chief  cotton  growing  country  m 
the  British  dominions.  A  great  exhibition  of 
native  products  was  held  there  recently,  in  which 
the  native  tribes  for  hundreds  of  miles  took  part, 
and  at  which  a  number  of  native  kings  and  power- 
ful chiefs  were  present, 
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CANADIAN 


EXCURSION     RATES 


SEATTLE 


Alaska  Yukon 
Pacific  Expo- 
sition   -    - 

June  To  ' 

October,  1909 


VI  CTORI  A 


Dominion 
Educational 
Institute 
Month  of 

'  July,  1909. 


CHANCE    TO    VISIT    BOTH    PLACES 

AT    ONE    RATE 
About  $100.00  Round  Trip 


W.  B.  HOWARI},  D.P.R.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


raCHERS,  AHENTIONi 

If  you  are  fully  determined 
on  coming  West,  I  will  write 
you  all  the  information  you 
require.  I  can  provide  you  a 
school  more  cheaply  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  teach- 
ers' agency  in  the  West. 


Write  to 


W.  B.  SHAW, 

RED  DEEB,  ALTA. 


MAPS.   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


E,  N.  MOVER  CO., 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


Strongest  in  the  World 

LIFE     INSURANCE 
AS  A  PROFESSION 

has  taken  rank  within  the  last  few  years  with  law  and  medicine  because 
business  men  everywhere  have  learned  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of 

LIFE     INSURANCE 
AS  A  PROTECTION 

Men  of  character  and  abihty,  desiring  to  enter  the  life  insurance  field 
can,  just  now,  make  a  desirable  connection  with  the  St.  John  Agency  of 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE     SOCIETY 

A.  H.  CHIPMAN,  General  Agent 
Royal  Banlc  Building,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  Standard  Policy,  endorsed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  issued  by  The  Equitable  is  the  best  life  insurance 
contract  ever  offered—The  best  to  buy—The  easiest  to  sell 

FIRE    INSURAISrCE. 

Weitern  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto.  London  Assurance  Corporation  of  Icndtn,  leg 
Incorporated  1!*51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRISK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  Ihrouohout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


However  reg^ilar  the  ventilation  of  the  class- 
rooms may  be,  it  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
their  thorough  airing  when  the  pupils  have  been 
dismissed.  The  ventilation  which  is  effected  dur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  pupils  amounts,  in  fact, 
only  to  a  constant  dilution  of  the  ventilated  air, 
while  airing  by  the  opening  of  the  windows  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  room  completely  changes 
the  air  of  the  room.  In  default  of  ventilation,  the 
least  that  can  be  done  to  iessen  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent the  evils  of  the  present  situation  would  be  to 
adopt  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  schools  of  Dresden, 
Germany.  At  the  end  of  each  hour  of  occupation 
the  classrooms  are  emptied  for  some  minutes  (five 
to  ten),  and  during  this  time  the  windows  are 
thrown  wide  open.     Class  is  then  resumed  with  4 


completely  renewed  atmosphere.  The  teachers  in 
the  Dresden  schools  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
results  of  this  practice.  The  pupils  do  more  work 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  display  much  less  lassi- 
tude than  formerly. — Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Quebec. 


Little  Recitations. 

Chickens  creep   from  out  the  shell ; 

Every  day  the  leaves  appear; 
Spotless  lily  sways  her  bell ; 

Wake,   for  Easter  Day  is  here ! 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
There  was  cold  and  ice  and   snow. 
Now,  beneath  the  touch  of  Spring, 
Earth  awakes  and  everything 
Seems  to  rise,  and  grow,  and  sing. 


t 
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Manual  Training  Department. 

By  F.  Pkacock. 
Industrial  Education. 

As  a  people,  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  take  a 
juster  pride  than  our  educational  system.  It  is  our 
boast  that  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  chance  to  get 
a  school  training.  Nevertheless,  our  school  system 
has  been  very  deficient  on  the  side  of  industrial 
training,  the  training  that  fits  a  man  for  the  work- 
shop and  the  farm.  We  have  tended  to  regard 
education  as  a  matter  of  the  head  only,  and  the 
result  is  that  our  boys  and  girls  have  been  trained 
in  merely  literary  accomplishments,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  industrial,  technical  and  manual  work 
— and  in  real  life  most  work  is  industrial.  Book- 
learning  is  very  important,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
everything;  and  we  shall  never  get  the  right  idea 
of  education  until  we  definitely 
understand  that  a  man  may  be 
well  trained  in  book-learning  and 
yet,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  entirely  uneducated ; 
while  a  man  of  comparatively 
little  book-learning  may  never- 
theless, in  essentials,  have  a  good 
education. 

This  lack  which  has  existed  jf_ 
in  our  educational  system  is  a 
serious  one,  for  no  one  can  look 
at  the  peoples  of  mankind,  as 
they  stand  at  present,  without 
realizing  that  industrial  training 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
of  national  development;  and  manual  training, 
which  goes  far  towards  supplying  this  want,  ha^ 
been  introduced  none  too  soon,  and  should  receive 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  progressive  and 
patriotic  citizens. 

Manual  Training  in  Maine. 

Manual  training  has  been  living  and  growing  in 
Maine  since  i8(j3,  and  it  has  had  government  aid 
since  the  legislature,  in  1901,  passed  an  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  it  in  the  public  schools. 
The  manual  training  movement  had  its  beginning, 
as  far  as  this  state  is  concerned,  in  Portland, 
through  the  jjublic  s])irit  of  .Mayor  Baxter,  who 
contributed  his  entire  salary  towards  the  cause  in 
the  year  it  was  established  in  hig  town.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  S.  D.  Warren,  of  Boston,  offered  to 
buy  a  manual   training  equipment   for  the  schools 


of  Westbrook,  and  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary  for 
one  year  if  the  city  school  board  would  agree  to 
continue  this  salary  for  two  years.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  with  the  result  that  manual  training  was 
firmly  established  in  Westbrook. 

Thus  a  number  of  the  early  schools  were  estab- 
lished through  the  liberality  and  foresight  of  single 
individuals.  But  gradually  the  local  boards  have 
come  to  see  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  since 
1 90 1  it  has  had  state  aid,  so  that  now  there 
are  more  than  a  dozen  large  and  effective  centres 
of  industrial  training. 

Perhaps  Bangor  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
departments  in  the  state.  It  was  established  in 
1904,  and  courses  were  provided  in  paper- folding, 
cardboard  construction,  raphia  reed,  woodwork 
and  sewing;  the  work  being  taken,  in  some  form, 
by  all  the  students  in  grades  one  to  nine  inclusive. 


inJi'^cr 


with  mechanical  drawing  for  the  high  school 
students.  Later  a  household  science  department 
was  opened  for  the  girls ;  and  lathes  were  installed 
in  order  that  the  boys  might  supplement  their 
carpentry  with  a  course  in  wood  turning. 

A  Useful  Model. 
\  useful  and  necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  any 
study  or  library  is  a  magazine  rack.  A  simple, 
yet  ornamental,  one  can  easily  be  made  by  students 
who  have  completed  the  first  few  models  in  our 
course.  Take  half  inch  whitewood,  pine  or  bass 
(preferably  whitewood)  and  rip  out  six  slats  that 
will  finish  3;^  inches  wide  by  2j4  feet  long. 
Work  up  with  saw,  plane  and  spoke-shave,  making 
one  end  of  each  semicircular,  and  leaving  the 
other  square.  Rip  out  and  finish  four  shelves  one 
foot  wide  and  18  inches  or  20  inches  long.     Fasten 
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FIRE     INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

TEACHERS 

THIS        IS        FOR        YOU 

/  want  teachers  who  will  solicit 
Life  Insurance  after  school  hours 
and    during    summer    vacations. 
You  can  make  considerable  money 
at  this  as  a  side  line.     Many  of 
our  most    successful  Life  Under- 
writers in  Canada  to  day  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  splendid  careers 
in  Life  Insurance  while  teaching 
village  schools.  J^rite  me  and  I 
will  outline'a  proposition  that  will 
at  least  put  you  in  the  way  of  con- 
siderably increasing  your  present 
income,  and  it  may  open  for  you 
a  door  Jo  great^achievement. 

ESTAILISHIO    1849.           C«SH    AmSETS     EIGHT    MILLION     DoLLA<>S. 

KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B., 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers.                GEN.    AGENTS    MAB.    PROVINCES- 

«■■■■•■    I.   >■  ■              Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  and  make  little  folks  like 
CHEERFUL        '°  <^oni<'  to  school.-     This  is  the  time  to  brishten  up  your  school-rooms. 
If  you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEMBER— That  you  can  get  from 
QIIDDnimniUfiC        "^  ^  beautiful  paper  chcaoer  than   ever  before.     Send  size  of  schoos 
OUnnUUIIlllRuO        room,  number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  {  this  is  a  good  ex 
ercise  in  arithmetic  for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost    and  samples 
Get   our   figures   for    WINDOW      SHADES. 
We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices 
MAPS     Mounted  on  rollers,  and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 
PICTURE     FRAMES 

F.    E.    HOLMAN    &    CO., 

52    KING    STREET,                                           ST.     JOHN,     N.     B. 

TIGER  TEA 

PACKAGES     ONLY, 

SAVE     THE    CARDS. 

Geo.  w.  Parker. 

PROV.     MANAGER 

Confederation  Lifd  Association, 

ST.  JOHN.  N.  B. 

545  Prizes  Awarded  July,  1909. 

rKSr°  a        /^-          1              *  ANY  SCHOOL  BOY  OR  GIRL,  8  to  15  years, 

t^    dee  Circular.     )                 can  compete. 

slats  to  ends  of  shelves  with  round  headed  screws. 
Fairly  long  screws  should  be  used,  and  brass  is 
preferable.  The  middle  slats  on  each  side  may  be 
left  highest,  or  slats  may  be  varied  in  height  to 
suit  fancy  of  student.  This  model  gives  an  excel- 
lent exercise  in  spoke-shaving,  and  lots  of  practice 
in  handling  a  plane,  and  sawing  to  a  knife  line — 
tools  that  must  be  mastered  by  every  beginner. 
This  model  serves  well  as  a  starting  ])oint  for  the 
pupil  to  do  a  little  designing  for  himself.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  s'.ats  forming  the  ends  might  be 
shajjed.  Straight  lines  might  be  used  in  their  tops 
instead  of  curves.  Width  and  number  of  slats 
might  be  varied,  also  their  length  and  the  length 
of  the  shelves,  liy  making  the  shelves  wider  and 
closer  together  a  music  rack  could  be  evolved ;  and 
by  making  them  narrower  and  farther  apart  a  neat 
book  stall  can  be  produced.  Carving  might  alfo 
be  introduced  in  connection  with  these  slats.  The 
model  also  furnishes  a  nice  drawing  exercise,  whicli 
is  an  important  part  of  manual  training. 

The  accomj)anying  cut  of  jiing  pong  frame  was 
kindly   furni.shed  by    Mr.    I".   J.    Patterson,   manual 


training  teacher  of  Sussex  and  Hampton.  The 
stock  required  is  almost  any  wood  that  will  take 
a  good  polish.  Care  is  necessary  to  avoid  split- 
ting thin  wood  in  boring.  It  is  advisable  either  to 
use  a  centre  bit  or  to  make  an  opening  with  a  twist 
bit  to  receive  the  screw  of  the  auger,  if  the  latter 
is  used.  Ogee  curves  may  be  set  out  by  the  use  of 
tem])lets  made  of  cardboard.  The  back  is  fastened 
on  with  glue  and  nails — easel  backs  having  first 
been  fastened  to  backs.  The  pictures  are  pasted 
on  a  bit  of  thin  card  and  covered  with  thin  glass. 


.Mr.  M.  .\.  Stein,  the  leader  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment expedition  to  Central  .\sia,  has  returned 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  having  made  dis- 
coveries of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  long  aban- 
doned regions  of  the  central  desert.  One  of  the 
most  lirofitablc  finds  was  a  cave  literally  filled  with 
ancient  manuscri])ts.  paintings  and  other  IJuddhist 
remains,  which  had  been  walled  up  for  safetv.  The 
ancient  Chinese  trade  route  which  he  followed, 
thniugh  a  region  now  without  inhabitants,  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 

King's  College  cncoenia  this  year  will  be  held  on  April 
29lh.  Dr.  M.  A.  B.  Smith  is  the  alumni  orator,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  University,  Past,  Present  and  Future." 

The  sudden  death,  from  heart  failure,  of  Mr.  David  L. 
Mitchell,  B.  A.,  so  soon  after  his  appointment  as  inspector 
of  schools  for  York,  Sunbury  and  Queens,  N.  B.,  will  be 
heard  with  regret.  He  passed  away  at  Taymouth,  York 
County,  on  the  loth  of  March,  after  but  six  months  of 
duty  as  inspector  had  been  completed.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  was  a  quiet, 
studious  man,  and  had  filled  several  important  positions 
as  teacher  in  the  province.  , 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  grammar  school,  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  schools  for  York  County  and  portions  of  Queens  and 
Sunbury,  the  position  held  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell,  re- 
cently deceased.  Mr.  Hanson  has  had  nearly  twenty 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  New  Brunswick 
schools.  13  a  graduate  of  the  University  of.N.  B.,  and 
is  in  the  prime  of  iife.  He  is  in  every  way  capable  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

A  number  of  friends  of  Professor  Walter  C.  Murray 
have  decided  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  before  he 
removes  with  his  family  to  Saskatchewan.  He  will  re- 
turn to  Halifax  early  in  April  before  going  West  to  per- 
manently  reside. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boulden,  president  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
N.  S.,  has  initiated  an  interesting  educational  experiment 
of  imperial  interest  by  which  an  exchange  of  professors 
will  be  made  between  King's  College  and  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury,  for  the  collegiate  year  commencing 
next  September.  Rev.  Canon  Vroom,  of  King's,  will  go 
to  England,  and  Rev.  Sub- Warden  Cartwright,  of  Canter- 
bury, will  come  to  King's.  Dr.  Boulden  thinks  this  ex- 
change will  be  of  great  advantage  to  lecturers,  and  be- 
lieves the  principle  might  with  advantage  extend  to  other 
institutions.  , 

Sydney  and  Kentvillc,  N.  S.,  are  moving  in  the  matter 
of  erecting  new  acamedy  buildings. 

Dalhousie  University  has  been  offered  a  free  site  for 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  a  sum  of  $100,000  will  be  granted  should  Dal- 
housie be  removed  there  from  its  present  location  in  the 
city  of  Halifax. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Milltown,  N.  B.,  schools 
recently  presented  Mr.  W.  G.  Graham,  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  with  a  handsome  gold-headed 
cane  as  an  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Armstrong,  B.  A.,  for  five  years  past  the 
jiriiicipal  of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Academy,  has  resigned  his 
position.  The  board  of  trustees,  in  appreciation  of  his 
services,  voted  him  a  gratuity  of  three  months'  salary. 

The  consolidated  school  building  at  Kingston,  N.  B., 
was  totally  destroyed  by  f'lrc  on  the  night  of  March  14th, 
together  with  its  eiiuipnicnt.  valued  at  $2,000.  There  was 
Si.^.ooo  in.surance  on  the  school  building  and  furnishings. 
The  loss  of  the  school  and  the  consequent  want  of  educa- 
tional privileges  for  a  time  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
people    of   Kingston    and    the    neighbourhood.     The   build- 


ing, which  was  erected  in  great  part  by  the  liberality  of 
Sir  William  Macdonald,  cost  $25,000. 

Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  M.A.,  the  editor  of  Current  Events 
of  the  Review,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  school 
board  of  St.  Stephen,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  L.  A. 
Mills.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  acceptance  of  this  posi- 
tion by  Mr.  Vroom  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Reviev/,  which  have  proved  so  accept- 
able to  its  readers  for  many  years. 

Mr.  N.  Foster  Thome,  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  N.  B., 
and  editor  of  the  Carleton  Sentinel,  died  February  24th 
of  typhoid  fever  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 
i.Ir.  Thorne  taught  for  several  years  in  Albert  and  West- 
morland counties,  and  at  Woodstock,  and  was  a  young 
man  vvith  a  most  promising  career  of  usefulness  before 
him. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

All  teachers  who  are  thinking  of  going  to  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  at  Charlottetown  in  July  should  read 
Miss  Montgomery's  charming  story,  "  Anne  of  Green 
Gables."  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  a  country  district  of 
"  the  Island,"  as  its  people  proudly  call  it,  but  partly  in 
Charlottetown,  and  at  Prince  of  Wales  College,  the  very 
spot  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  school.  The  descrip- 
tions bring  back  many  delightful  recollections  to  those 
who  have  visited  the  Island  province,  and  must  hold  out 
a  pleasing  lure  to  all  who  are  yet  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 
"  Anne  of  Green  Gables "  is  the  best  story  of  Canadian 
school  life  that  has  yet  been  written,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes. 

Mclntyre's  system  of  writing  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
in  every  direction.  Only  recently,  Mclntyre's  "  Practical 
Penmanship"  books  have  been  authorized  for  the  province 
of  Quebec,  while  Mclntyre's  "  Freehand  Practice  Copy 
Books,"  which  are  being  published  in  eight  numbers,  h«ve 
been  authorized  for  the  province  of  Manitoba.  While 
the  authorization  of  these  books  means  a  large  s^  in 
Quebec  and  Manitoba,  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  find  that 
Mclntyre's  books  are  being  used  more  or  less  in  every 
province  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  compare  them  with  the  ordinary  old  style  copy  books, 
which  still  hold  sway  in  very  many  schools.  They  are, 
rather,  intended,  as  the  name  implies,  as  practical  copy 
books,  and  contain,  at  the  head  of  each  page,  directions 
for  practice.  The  new  series  contain  seventy-two  pages, 
fully  three  times  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  many 
of  the  old  style  copy  books,  and  are  supposed  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  practice  paper.  Their  use  outside  the 
provinces  in  which  they  are  authorized  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  teachers  who  give  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  writing,  and  who  expect  that  the  freehand  practice 
copy  book  will  give  better  results  than  can  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  These  new  books  retail  at  ten  cents  each. 
(Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto). 

The  teacher  who  helps  his  scholars  to  good  wholesome 
literature,  either  from  his  own  stock  of  books  or  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  library,  is  exerting  an  influence  that 
is  far-reaching.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  inquiry  of  th« 
reading  of  boys  in  a  certain  city,  it  was  brought  to  light 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3i  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S  MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEW  CHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA.— Over  so  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  X  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 


THE   GEO.    M.    HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The   Steinberger   Hendry  Co.,    The   Dominion   School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School  Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


FOR     ATLANTIC      PROVINCES     OF     CANADA. 


Twenty-third  Session  will  be  held  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 

JULY   13th   to   30TH.   1909. 

COURSES   IN  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 
Best  of  Instructors.        Reasonable  fees.         Pleasant  location. 


Full  particulars  learned  on  application  to  the  Secrt- tary,     J.  D.  SEAMAN,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L 


that  fully  seventy  per  cent,  were  reading  the  light  litera- 
ture supplied  by  the  weekly  newspaper  and  magazines, 
which  contain  only  short  stories  and  a  mass  of  absolutely 
unconnected  scraps  and  tit-bits  of  information.  A  second 
fact  was  that  not  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  hoys  were  read- 
ing Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  "  continuous  readers "  of 
Scott's  work.s,  now  published  at  a  low  price,  illustrated, 
and  provided  with  introduction  and  notes,  form  an  admir- 
able course  of  reading  for  boys.  (The  L.cgend  of  Mont- 
rose, price  IS.  6d.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London). 

Lovers  of  that  rare  nature  book,  Gilbert  White's 
iXatural  History  of  Selboriie  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  a  low-priced  and  neatly-illustrated  edition  of  selec- 
tions from  it  has  recently  been  published,  with  introduc- 
tion, notes  and  glossary.  It  has  been  said  of  White's 
book,  "  that  it  is  the  only  work  on  natural  history  that 
has  attained  the  rank  of  an  English  classic."  This,  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  patient,  accurate  observer  of  nature 
at  first  hand,  gives  to  the  work  a  double  value.  (Price 
30  cents.     The  Macniillan  Company  of  Canada.  Tijronto). 


"  Church  Work,"  of  which  Rev.  C.  W.  Vernon  is 
e<litor,  has  just  brought  out  a  special  illustrated  King's 
College  number,  lontainiiiK  excellent  cuts  of  the  col- 
lege bui''lings,  faculty  and  famous  students,  with 
numerous  interesting  articles  on  our  oldest  university 
and  its  work. 


An  April  Serenade. 

My  love  is  like  the  river. 

The  April  river,  sweet, 
That  gathers  in  the  mountain, 

And  murnuirs  at  your   feet ; 
'Tis  fullest  in  the  spring  time 

With  joys  that  overflow — 
When   pride  and  cold  estrangement 

Are  melted,  like  the  snow. 

My  love  is  like  the  blossom. 

The  April  blossom,  dear. 
Betrayed  by  fragrant  blushes, 

Because  the  sun  is  near ; 
'Tis   sweeter  for  the  winter. 

That  wrought  its  long  delay 
.And  nursc<l  its  fire  and  yearning 

For  perfect  bloom   to-day. 

My  love  is  like  the  robin, 

The   .April   robin,   love, 
That  tunes  the  bush  and  scatters 
An   arc  of  song  above ; 
For  now,  in  mating  springtime, 

It  sings  the  sweeter  song, 
Because  of  all  the   silence 

That   held  it   mute  so  long! 


— Selected. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

S.  KERR 
S,  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's   Hall. 


^        It's 

Worth  More 


To  be  able  to  say  you  received 
your  business  training  iiuder 
Chartered  Accountants. 

That  you  are  a  gradaate  of  the 
fintst  business  college  in  Canada. 

That  your  Diploma  is  recognized 
all,  over  the  Dominion. 

That  you  can  accept  a  difficult 
position  and  draw  a  good  salary 
because  you  are  qualified. 

Its  all  this  and  more  to  be 
Maritime-Trained.  Enrol  for  the 
Kaster  Term  beginning  April  2nd. 


Maritime  Business  College 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


J 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS.  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS ^^M 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Sqaafe,         SHIflT  JOHN*  H-   &. 


EDGEHILL, 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

lNCOr»Pv>RATKD    1891, 


WINDSOR.  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio.  The  Bishop  of  Fredericton 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  Gena  Smith  (late  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hall,  Compton,  P.  Q.),  formerly 
Headmistress  of  8t.  Stephen's  Hitfh  School  Windsor.  England,  assisted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Misstresscs  from  England,  (five  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  Arts 
Departments)    Housekeeper,  Matron  and   Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  loo  Residents  ;  Heated  by  Hot  Water ;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  etc 
School  Dairy  and  Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  For  Calendar  apply  to    Rev.  H.  A.  Harlhy.  M.  A 


Halftone, 

,,,^^^^=^^ZiNC  Etching. 

rfz  (■>,eCTl«)T\PlllG.  5t.Jdhn.N,B. 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &C07    ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
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Friday,  April  7th,  is  .'Xrbor  Day  for  Nova  Scotia. 
In  New  Brunswick,  where  the  choice  is  left  to  the 
inspectors,  the  above  date  has  been  selected  for  the 
southern  jwrtions  of  the  province,  and  P'riday,  May 
14th,  for  those  districts  in  the  north. 


The  Review's  Sup])lenient  picture  for  this  month 
is  by  .-Xuguste  I'onhenr,  the  I'Vench  painter  of 
animals  and  landscape,  scarcely  less  famous  than  his 
sister,  Rosa  Ronhcur.  The  picture  is  ai)i)r()priate 
to  sprinjT  and  to  the  many  references  to  country 
life  in  this  number. 


The  question  to  be  settled :  "  Are  you  going  to 
the  D.  E.  A.  at  Victoria?"  It  may  help  you  to 
decide  when  you  read  the  advertising  announce- 
ments. 


The  live  teacher  will  find  much  in  this  and  pre- 
vious May  numbers  of  the  Review  to  help  celebrate 
Empire  Day — the  21st  Alay. 


With  this  number  the  Review  completes  its 
twenty-second  year.  The  prosperity  it  enjoys  is  due 
to  the  old  friends  who  have  so  loyally  supported  it 
in  the  past  and  to  the  new  ones  who,  in  increasing 
numbers,  help  to  swell  its  lists  from  year  to  year. 


Dr.  Incu'.s  Official  Notices  on  another  page  are 
of  interest  to  New  Brunswick  teachers. 


The  "business  notice"  on  another  page  and  the 
standing  notice  always  printed  on  this  page  will 
hel])  those  readers  who  wish  to  help  the  Review. 


-Maritime  Province  Students  have  done  well,  as 
usual,  in  the  examinations  at  Mcdill  University  for 
the  year  just  closed. 


In  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  Gulick,  director  of 
physical  training  for  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was 
found  that  75  per  cent  of  the  school  children  were 
in  need  of  medical  attendance.  He  estimates  the 
annual  waste  of  money,  in  New  York  alone,  in  try- 
ing to  educate  children,  physically  unfit  to  learn, 
at  $2,000,000.  And  he  adds  that,  to  spend  two  or 
three  years  in  teaching  a  sick  child  what  he  would 
learn  in  one  year  if  he  were  well,  is  poor  financial 
policy.  It  is,  indeed.  In  Canada  the  physical  con- 
dition of  school  children  is  better  than  in  New  York, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  money  spent  in  paying  for 
medical  care  of  children  in  the  schools  would  result 
in  a  sturdier  race  of  citizens  and  in  a  saving  effect- 
ed in  maintaining  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
organizations,  not  to  mention  jails  and  reforma- 
tories. 


;iU2 


Some  Ideas  of  Loyalty. 

There  are  some  ideas  concerning  loyalty  put  forth 
in  this  number  of  the  Rkvihw  to  which  our  readers 
may  give  careful  attention.  Inspector  Steeves 
points  out  very  clearly  that  the  spring  time  brings 
with  it  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  boy  or  girl  to 
get  away  from  the  routine  of  lessons,  and  he  sug- 
gests work  appropriate  to  the  season  to  satisfy  this 
desire  and  direct  it  to  lines  of  useful  accomplish- 
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School  Excursions  and  Patriotism. 

A   recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Geography 


has  an  interesting  article  from  a  corespondent  on 
"  School  Excursions  as  a  Aleans  of  Teaching 
Patriotism  in  our  Common  Schools.''  The  sugges- 
tions are  so  instructive  that  the  Remew  ventures 
to  quote  portions  of  the  article  with  the  hope  that 
our  teachers  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Swiss  schools.  Parts  of  our  Canada  lack  none 
of    the    grandeur    of    Switzerland,    while  in  every 


ment.     In  another  article  there  are  suggestions  to  section   of   it   may   be   found   scenes   well   fitted  to 

increase  one's  love  of  country  by  means  of    school  nourish  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  our  youth.     For 

excursions,  and    Air.   Peacock    shows  that  manual  to  be  patriotic  means,  first,  to  know  and  then  to  love 

training  his   its   part  in  the  work.     In  these    and  the  bit  of  country  where  one  was  born,  and  amid 

,                      1    ^     1    1     4^1  the  scenes  of  which  he  grew  in  stature  and  in  know- 
other  suggestions  given  there  is  much  to  help  tlie 

thoughtful   teacher    in    stirring   the   hearts     of    the  ^,^^  patriotism  of  the  Swiss  people  is  proverbial.    Eveiy 

yoiin°'    people  to  a    love    of    their    country  and  the  tourist  visiting  this  little  country  among  the  Alps  experi- 

.1     .                      „;.;„„  t,,,.  tUo.n  ences  the   feeling  that   here,   if  anywher  on  the  globe,  the 

Opportunities  that  are  m  waiting  tor  tliem.  ,*'..'               „    ,  •,  ■         ^        ,    j 

'^'^                                     ,             ,             i^        ■       T^          1       ,.  people  are  truly  patriotic.     Lven  small  childrn,  when  asked, 

There  will  be  much  tausiht  on  Empire  Day  about  ,    ,  „       ,              ^       n  •        a-  ,  <                  « c    -^ 

iiicic  Will  UK,  iiiu^ii  icLij,                    ^             J  what  they  love  most,  will  immediately  answer,      Switzer- 

the  geography  and  history  of  the  mother  country,  ].,„^  ..     j^  jj^^,,^   ■^   ^^^^^^^   strange  that  such  a  question 

and  the  great  men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  should  be  asked, 
make  it  what  it  is ;  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire, 


The  schools  of  Switzerland,  from  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  common  school  up  through  the  university,  see  to  it 
that  the  children  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  their 
native  land.  School  excursions  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  teachers  are  a  vital  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Half-day  excursions  to  some  near-lying  historical 
own  home  and  its  surroundings,  the  glorious  bits  landmark  or  natural  scenic  wonder  are  frequent  occur- 
rences in  every  school.     A  one-day  excursion  is  undertaken 


and  especially  of  Canada;  and  of  the  glories  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  this  beautiful  land  of  ours.  And 
all  this  is  right  and  proper.  But  unless  we  arc 
careful  we  shall  teach  azvay  from  what  the  boys 
and  girls  should  know  best  and  love  best  —  their 


of  scenery  that  they  may  see  from  near  hills,  and 
the  possibilities  of  prosperity  and  happiness  that  lie 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  slopes  and  valleys  around 
them.  Best  of  all,  the  formation  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  self-reliance  will  enable  these  youths  to 
seize  upon  and  make  the  greatest  use  of  their 
advantages. 

Empire  Day  will  stimulate  teachers  to  make  every 
school  day  an  empire  day,  not  to  impart  unrelated 
facts  of  history,  geography,  patriotism,  but  to  de- 
velop boys  and  girls  into  men  and  women  with  a 
love  for  the  land  in  which  they  live.  To  do  this  the 
school,  especially  the  cinuitry  school,  must  have 
clearer  ideas  of  the  nature,  needs  and  environment 
of  the  child.  There  has  been  much  [jrogress  in  the 
betterment  of  rural  schools  in  the  past  few  years, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  he  clone  to  hind  their  inter- 
ests closer  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  make 
them  centres  of  intellectual  life,  and  to  adjust  the 
training  of  head  and  liand  so  tli.ii  it  will  prodncc 
far  belter   results   llian   hitlurlo   in    rural   education. 


every  semester  (a  term  of  six  months),  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  a  two-day  excursion  is  indulged  in  every  year.  On 
these  occasions,  the  pupils  and  teachers  alike  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  high  mountains  and  wonderful  glaciers,  of 
which  they  so  often  have  read  and  sung.  They  pick  the 
alpine  flowers  and  slake  their  thirst  in  the  cold  glacier 
streams.  But  best  of  all,  they  are  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  grandeur  and  majesty  which  only  those  who  have  come 
close  to  nature  can  experience. 

Is  it  strange  that  emigration  from  this  little  mountain 
stronghold  diminishes  every  year,  in  fact  it  never  was 
great,  and  that  the  Swiss  invariably  returns  to  his  native 
land  to  live  and  die  for  it? 


The  D.  E.  A.  Meeting'at  Victoria. 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Victoria.  B.  C,  should  attract 
a  large  number  of  teachers  from  every  part  of 
Canada.  Since  its  organization  in  Alontreal  in  1892 
the  .\ssociation  has  had  an  uncertain  existence  until 
recently.  .\t  times,  held  under  the  wing  of  pro- 
\incial  educational  associations,  it  has  been  all  but 
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absorbed  ii^  these,  but  it  has  come  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  late  years.  The  meeting  at  Winnipeg 
four  years  ago  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one. 
That  at  Victoria  this  summer  will  no  doubt  be  the 
highest  yet  reached  in  numbers  and  quality. 

The  opportunity  for  eastern  teachers  to  take  a 
journey  through  Canada  to  the  city  of  Victoria  the 
"  Beautiful,''  and  to  the  Great  West — only  a  dream 
as  yet  to  nearly  all  our  teachers — is  one  which  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  even  at  some  personal  sacri- 
fice. To  see  those  vast  water-ways — our  great 
lakes,  the  illimitable  prairies,  the  Rockies  and  Sel- 
kirks,  with  the  grand  scenery  of  British  Columbia, 
is  to  realize  what  Canada  is  and  what  it  is  capable 
of  becoming,  and  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
patriotic  Canadians. 

These  should  have  two  objects  to  aim  at  in  their 
travels — to  visit  the  Mother  Land  and  our  Great 
West.     And  they  should  see  their  own  country  first. 

When  we  consider  that  the  purpose  of  the  Domin- 
ion Educational  Association  is  to  bring  the  teachers 
of  Canada  in  closer  touch  with  one  another,  to  dis- 
cuss questions  common  to  all,  and  to  understand 
better  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  different  parts 
of  their  country,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  oppor- 
tunities there  are  in  it  for  the  wide-awake  teacher 
to  enlarge  his  or  her  educational  horizon.  The 
teachers  of  the  West,  very  many  of  them,  have  been 
educated  in  the  East.  The  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Alexander  Robinson,  is  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  University. 
Of  the  four  inspectors  of  British  Columbia,  the 
senior,  Mr.  David  Wilson,  is  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick  and  a  graduate  of  its  university,  while 
the  three  others  are  all  natives  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  graduates  of  I'rince  of  Wales  College. 
To  meet  these  and  other  well-known  educationists 
of  that  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  West  will  be 
an  opportunity  that  may  not  soon  occur  again ;  and 
one  is  sure  of  a  heartv  welcome  at  their  hands. 


Empire  Day. 

To  Canada  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  celebrate  Em])ire  Day.  Mrs.  Fcssenden,  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  was  the  originator  of  the  move- 
ment to  set  ajjart  a  day  on  which  "  the  children 
should  be  taught  rightly  to  ai)preciate  what  they 
owe  to  the  British  Em])irc  and  recount  its  history 
and  glorious  achievements." 

The  Dominion  Educational  .Association  at  its 
meeting  in  August,   1898,  unanimously  passed  the 


following,  moved  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross :  "  Resolved, 
That  this  Association  recommends  that  the  school 
day  immediately  preceding  the  24th  of  Alay  be  set 
apart  as  Empire  Day,  and  that  the  education  depart- 
ments in  the  provinces  and  territories  be  respectively 
requested  to  arrange  for  such  exercises  in  their  re- 
spective schools  as  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  a 
sound  patriotic  feeling."  The  education  depart- 
ment of  Xova  Scotia  was  the  first  to  issue  directions 
for  the  keeping  of  Empire  Day  in  the  schools  of  that 
province,  followed  the  same  year  by  Quebec  and 
(Jntario. 

To  the  devotion  and  iniiuence  of  Lord  Meath  is 
due  the  success  which  has  attended  its  celebration 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Canada  having  had  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
initiation  of  the  movement,  every  school  -should  be 
proud  to  take  a  part  in  the  celebration  with  all  the 
resources  at  its  command. 

The  first  part  of  the  day  ma)-  be  taken  up  with 
lessons  on  the  Empire,  for  which  preparation  has 
been  previously  made; — such  as  its  extent  and  re- 
sources ;  its  history  and  institutions ;  its  literature 
and  distinguished  statesmen,  authors,  soldiers,  etc., 
tlie  excellence  of  the  liritish  form  of  government 
and  the  privileges  which  all  liritish  subjects  enjoy; 
the  great  extent  and  resources  of  Canada,  together 
with  some  account  of  its  system  of  government  — 
Dominion,  provincial,  municipal,  educational;  his- 
torical incidents  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion  ;  and  the  part  it  has  taken  in 
the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  afternoon  or  the  evening  a  public  enter- 
tainment may  be  given,  in  which  saluting  the  flag, 
addresses,  lantern  lectures,  reviews  of  cadet  corps 
or  physical  exercises,  concerts,  sports,  picnics  and 
other  treats  and  entertainments  will  serve  to  make 
the  da}-  a  menioral)le  one  to  the  children. 

In  the  larger  cities  and  tow^ns  it  will  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  provide  the  public  entertainment,  but 
in  the  sections  more  remote  the  spirited  and  ener- 
getic teacher  will  lead  the  movement,  gathering  to 
her  aid  the  t)lder  scholars,  the  parents  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  neighbourhood.  Be  sure  that 
where  there's  a  will  tliere's  a  wav. 


Wliy  does  not  the  Ri;\ii:w  follow  up  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "  How  to  .Study  "  by  some  suggestion 
on  "How  to  Teach  Children  How  to  Study?" 
Th;it  is  wliat  ])iizzles  me.  I  do  not  know  how  I  ever 
got  on  without  the  Current  Events'  cdlnmn.  It  gets 
better  every  day,  and  my  children  love  it.       G.  C. 
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♦Ontario. 


Quebec. 


Nova  Scotia, 


New  Brunswick. 


Manitoba. 


P.  E.  Island- 


British  Columbia. 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta, 


The  Anns  of  the  Provinces. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  Vrooni  in 
the  .May,  1908,  Review  on  "The  Arms  of  the  Pro- 
vinces," are  here  republished.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  study  the  article  more  fully  are  referred  to  that 
number. 

*  A  royal  warrant  a])i)cars  in  the  latest  number  of 
the  Canada  Gaccttc  adding  to  the  arms  of  Ontario 
a  crest  and  supporters.  The  crest  is  "a  bear  pas- 
sant sable,"  which  means  that  he  is  black  and  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  the  supporters  are  a  moose 
and  a  Canadian  deer.  The  motto  is  "  Ut  Incepit 
Fidelis  Sic  Permanet." 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  one's. thoughts  and 
desires  turn  naturally  to  the  country.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  instinct  and  fill  the  hours  with  material 
which  has  to  do  with  country  life.  Interest  your 
children  in  the  life  of  the  farmer;  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  labour;  the  manifold  life  and  interest  of 
the  farm.  If  you  live  in  the  country  this  will  be 
easy,  but  even  in  the  city  you  will  find  some  child- 
ren who  are  familiar  with  the  object  and  eager  to 
tell  what  they  know.  Pictures  and  stories  will 
make  the  work  vivid,  and  it  will  surely  be  possible 
to  take  a  trip  some  day  to  the  nearest  produce  farm, 
even  if  the  real  country  of  hills  and  pastures  be  far 
away. — Selected. 
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Lessons  in  English  Literature.— VIII. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Le  Morte  Darthur. 

When  Chaucer  wrote,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after,  all  books  had  to  be  copied  by  hand. 
Many  of  these  manuscripts,  that  is,  hand-written 
books,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums  and  great  libraries, 
and  very  beautiful  some  of  them  are;  but,  as  you 
may  imagine,  they  were  rare  and  costly.  But  late 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  art  of  printing  was 
brought  to  England  by  William  Ca.xton,  who  set 
up  a  printing  press  at  Westminster. 

Caxton,  who  was  a  wise  and  learned  man,  did 
a  great  deal  to  increase  knowledge  in  England.  He 
made  a  wise  choice  of  the  books  that  he  printed, 
sometimes  translating  books  from  other  languages, 
sometimes  printing  the  be.^t  books  that  had  been 
written  in  English.  .Among  the  latter  was  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  l'>ook  of  King  .\rthur  and  of  his 
noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  called  "  Le 
Morte  Darthur."  This  was  printed  at  Westminster 
in  the  year  1485. 

We  know  hardly  anything  about  .Sir  Thomas 
Malory;  indeed,  we  know  nothing,  certainly,  but 
what  he  tells  us  of  himself  at  the  end  of  his  book. 
He  closes  it  in  these  words : 

This  book  was  ended  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  by  Sir  Thomas  .Maleorc,  Knight,  as 
Jesu  help  him  for  His  great  might,  as  he  rs  the  servant 
of  Jesu  both  day  and  night. 

He  had  great  skill  in  telling  stories,  and  he  wrote 
beautiful  English.  His  book  is  one  of  the  very 
famous  ones  in  our  language,  and  has  been  printed 
over  and  over  again  since  Caxton  printed  it,  and 
read  with  delight  by  many  readers  in  all  the  years 
since  then. 

Now,  who  was  the  King  .\rtlnir  of  whom  Malory 
wrote?  Some  people  have  said,  indeed  it  was  said 
even  in  Caxton's  time,  there  never  was  such  a  king, 
and  that  all  the  stories  written  about  him  were  but 
fables.  lint  scholars  tell  tis  that  there  certainly 
was  a  prince  or  leader  of  the  liritons  named  .\rthur. 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
fought  against  the  I'icts  and  Scots  who  were  in- 
vading Britain  from  the  north,  and  the  Saxons,  or 
Engli.sh,  who  were  landing  on  the  east  coast.  But 
anything  more  than  this  that  we  read  about  him 
must  be  taken  as  story,  not  as  history.  It  must  have 
been  very  .soon  after  his  death  that  songs  began  to 
be  made  about  him  and  his  great  deeds,  first  among 
the  British  in  C'nniwall  and  W'.iles,  then  among  the 


people  of  Brittany,  in  PVance.  There  were  prose 
stories  written  about  him  in  Welsh  and  in  Latin, 
and  poems  in  Xorman-French,  and  in  the  French 
of  the  south.  And  in  all  of  these,  .\rthur  is  a  great 
hero.  ■'  The  old  world  knows  not  his  peer,"  says 
one  old  writer,  "  nor  will  the  future  show  us  his 
equal, — he  alone  towers  over  all  other  kings,  better 
than  the  past  ones,  and  greater  than  those  that  are 
to  be."  .\nd  another,  "  In  short,  Ciod  has  not  made, 
since  .\dam  was,  the  man  more  perfect  that  Arthur." 
.\nd  Caxton  says,  "  In  all  places,  Christian  and 
heathen,  he  is  reputed  and  taken  for  one  of  the  nine 
worthy,  and  the  first  of  the  three  Christian  men."* 
It  was  said  of  hiir..  as  it  has  been  said  of  other  great 
heroes,  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  would  come  again. 
.Malory  tells  us  that  this  was  believed, — 

Yet  some  men  yet  say  in  mary  parts  of  England  that 
King  .Arthur  is  not  dead,  hut  had,  l)y  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesu,  in  another  place.  .\nd  men  say  that  he  shall 
come  again,  and  he  .shall  win  the  holy  cross.  I  will  not 
say  it  shall  be  so,  but  rather  I  will  say,  here  in  this  world 
he  changed  his  life.  But  many  men  say  that  there  is  writ- 
ten  upon  his  tomb  this  verse: 

Hie  jacet  Arthnrus.  Rex  quondam.  Rexquc  futunis.\ 

These  stories  about  the  hero-king  went  on  grow- 
ing and  being  added  to,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  stories  about  other  heroes  came  to  be 
comiected  with  them :  the  story  of  Lancelot,  of 
Tristan,  of  Merlin,  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and 
many  others,  until  they  formed  what  is  called  a 
c\cle,  that  is,  a  collection  of  stories,  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  celebrating  a  particular  person,  or  event. 
.And  these  stories,  in  dififerent  forms,  were  knowti 
;dl  over  Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  Malory  and 
Caxton.  The  latter  says  in  his  preface  to  "Le  Morte 
Darthur : 

He  (.Arthur)  is  more  sjjoken  of  beyond  the  sea,  more 
books  made  of  his  noble  acts  than  there  be  in  Kngland,  as 
well  in  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greekish.  as  in  French. 
.\nd  many  noble  volumes  be  made  of  him  and  of  his  nobk 
knights  in  l-'rench,  which  I  have  seen  and  read  beyond  the 
sea,  which  be  not  had  in  our  m.iternal  tongue.  But  in 
Welsh  be  many,  and  also  in  Frencli,  and  some  in  Fnglish, 
but  nt)where  nigh  all.  Wherefore  I  have  emprised  to  im- 
print .'1  book  of  the  noble  histories  of  the  said  King  Arthur, 
.uid  of  certain  of  his  knights,  after  a  copy  unto  me  deliver- 
ed, which  copy  Sir  Thomas  .Malory  did  take  out  of  certain 
books  of  l'"rench,  and  reduced  it  into  English. 


*  The  nine  worthy  are:  Tliree  Heathen,  namely.  Hector 
of  Troy,  .Me.Nander  the  (jreat,  Julius  C;esar  ;  Three  Jews: 
Joshu.i.  David  and  Jud-js  Maccabeus:  Tliree  Christian 
men  :    .\rtluir,   Cliarlemagne,   and    Godfrey   of    Boulogne. 

t  Here   lies    -\rtlun'.    King   th.at    was,    King   that    shall   be. 
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But  you  must  not  think  that  Malory  did  nothing 
but  copy  and  translate  the  I'" ranch  stories.  He  did 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He  chose  from  them 
those  that  he  thought  most  interesting  and  beautiful, 
altered  them  when  he  saw  fit,  added  to  them,  or  left 
out  parts,  arranged  them  all  into  one  long  story,  be- 
ginning with  King  Arthur's  birth,  and  clothed  them 
all  in  his  own  beautiful  language.  He  made  the 
first  great  book  of  English  prose,  as  Chaucer  did 
the  first  great  book  of  English  poetry.  But 
Malory's  English,  though  it  is  less  than  a  hundred 
years  later  than  Chaucer's,  is  easier  for  us  to  read. 
In  fact,  we  very  rarely  come  upon  at  word  that  we 
do  not  understand.  , 

The  Round  Table  was  made  by  Merlin,  the 
magician, — 

In  tokenncss  of  the  roundness  of  the  world,  for  by  the 
Round  Table  is  the  world  signified  by  right,  l^'or  all  the 
world,  Christian  and  heathen,  repair  into  the  Round  Table, 
and  where  they  are  chosen  to  be  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table,  they  think  them  more  blessed  than  if  they 
had  gotten  half  the  world. 

Uther  Pendragon,  Arthur's  father,  gave  the 
Round  Table  to  Leodogrance,  King  of  Cameliard. 
After  Arthur  was  made  king,  he  wanted  Guenever, 
the  daughter  of  Leodogrance,  for  his  wife,  and  sent 
Alerlin  to  ask  for  her. 

"  That  is  to  me,''  said  King  Leodogrance,  "  the  best 
tidings  that  ever  I  heard,  that  so  worthy  a  king  of  prowess 
and  noblesse  will  wed  my  daughter.  And  as  for  my  lands, 
I  will  give  him  wist  I  it  might  please  him,  but  he  has 
lands  enough,  him  needeth  none,  but  1  shall  send  him  a 
gift  shall  please  him  much  more,  for  I  shall  give  him  the 
Table  Round,  the  which  Utlier  Pendragon  gave  me,  and 
when  it  is  full  complete  tliero  is  an  hundred  knights  and 
fifty.  And  as  for  an  hundred  good  knights  1  have  myself, 
but  I  lack  fifty,  for  so  many  have  been  slain  in  my  days. 
And  so  King  Leodogrance  delivered  his  daughter  Guenever 
unto  .Merlin,  and  the  Table  Round,  with  the  hundred 
knights,  and  so  they  rode  freshly,  with  great  royalty,  what 
by  water  and  what  by  land,  till  they  came  nigh  unto  Lon- 
don." 

.\rthur  was  more  pleased  with  the  gift  of  the 
Taljle  Round  than  if  it  had  been  right  great  riches. 
.\iid  he  sent  .Merlin  to  seek  through  all  the  land  for 
fifty  knights  of  great  valour  and  renown  to  fill  up 
the  seats.  Merlin  could  find  only  twenty-eight,  but 
afterwards  the  number  was  made  up  all  but  two, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  and  blessed 
the  seats  with  ''great  royalty  and  devotion." 

.Ml  this  we  read  in  the  third  book  of  "Le  Morte 
Darthur,"  and  the  story  gf)es  on  to  tell  of  all  the 
adventures    of    the    king    and    his  ■  knights,    until, 


through  treachery  and  evil,  "  the  noble  fellowship 
of  the  Round  Table  is  broken  for  ever." 

Although  the  real  Arthur  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  manners  and  customs  that  are  shown  us 
in  "  Le  Morte  Darthur  "  belong  to  a  time  five  or 
six  hundred  years  later.  It  was  a  time  when  war 
was  going  on  everywhere.  War  was  the  natural 
state  of  things.  Everyone  had  to  fight  against  the 
invaders  of  his  country,  and  the  destroyers  of  his 
home,  against  the  heathen,  against  robbers.  All 
men  were  born  either  freemen  or  serfs,  and  every 
free  born  boy  was  educated  to  fight.  Every  boy  of 
noble  birth  looked  forward  to  being  a  knight,  and 
for  this  he  went  through  a  long  and  careful  train- 
ing, first  as  a  page,  then  as  a  squire,  and  then  when 
he  had  proved  himself  worthy,  and  done  some  brave 
deeds,  he  "  won  his  spurs,"  and  was  knighted.  But 
though  most  knights  were  of  noble  birth,  a  low 
born  man,  even  a  serf,  might  become  a  knight  if  he 
showed  himself  brave  and  gentle.  We  must  under- 
stand that  this  knighthood  was  a  very  important 
thing.  In  times  of  constant  war  and  unsettled  gov- 
ernment there  was  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  and 
savage  barbarism ;  but  there  would  have  been  much 
more  if  it  had  not  been  for  knighthood  or  chivalry. 
The  knight  was  trained  and  bound  by  his  vows  to 
be  not  only  brave,  but  gentle,  loyal,  courteous;  to 
relieve  the  oppressed,  to  defend  the  weak,  to  care 
for  all  women,  to  make  travelling  safe,  and  to  put 
down  tyranny. 

For  King,  for  Faith,  for  lady  fair, 
See  that  thou  fight. 
says  Douglas  to  Ralph  de  Wilton  when  he  knights 
him,  and  that  is  what  a  knight  was  expected  to  do. 
You  remember  Chaucer's  description  of  the  "very 
perfect,  gentle  knight."  Here  is  a  picture  from 
Malory  to  put  beside  it.  When  Sir  Ector  finds  his 
brother.  Sir  Launcelot,  who  was  the  greatest  of 
Arthur's  knights,  lying  dead,  he  mourns  for  him  in 
these  words : 

"  Ah,  Launcelot,"  he  said,  "  thou  were  head  of  all  CJiris- 
tian  knights;  and  now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Ector,  thou 
Sir  Launcelot,  ther  thou  liest,  that  thou  were  never  matched 
of  earthly  knight's  hand;  and  thou  were  the  courtliest 
knight  that  ever  bare  shield;  and  thou  were  the  truest 
friend  that  ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  were  the  truest 
lover  of  a  .sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman;  and  thou 
were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with  sword ;  and  thou 
were  the  goodliest  person  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights ;  and  thou  was  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest 
that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou  were  the 
sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in 
the  rest." 

(To  be  continued). 
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The  Covering  and  Song  of  Birds. 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

Household  cats  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  birds 
that  come  about  our  lawns  and  hedges.  How  may 
we  know  if  these  birds  are  song  birds  unless  we 
hear  them  singing  and  see  them  ? 

There  is  a  more  or  less  intimate  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  feathery  covering  and  the  song 
or  voice  of  all  wild  birds.  We  may  include  the 
scaly  covering  of  the  feet  along  with  the  covering 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  really  necessary  that  we  need 
hear  a  bird  sing  to  know  if  it  is  a  song  bird,  for 
there  are  a  great  many  days  in  a  year  that  a  bird 
does  not,  cannot,  sing.  If  it  is  possible  to  handle 
a  bird,  we  may  readily  find  out  if  it  belongs  to  the 
singers  or  oscines  (L.  osces,-inis,  a  singing  bird). 

Count  the  number  of  flight  feathers  growing  on 
the  outer  joint  of  the  wing;  you  will  find  nine  or 
ten.  Examine  these  feathers  carefully.  If  there 
are  ten  long  feathers,  your  bird  is  not  a  singer.  If 
there  are  ten  feathers,  and  the  first  or  outer  quill  is 
very  short,  say  one-third  the  length  of  the  second, 
or  if  there  are  only  nine  feathers,  the  bird  is  a 
singer.  Any  thrush,  nuthatch,  titmouse  or  creeper 
shows  this  short  primary  to  advantage — large 
enough  not  to  be  overlooked — small  enough  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Among  our  birds  having  only  nine 
primaries  are  the  families  wagtails,  vireos,  jays, 
warblers,  swallows,  taiiagers,  s])arrows,  including 
finches,  etc.,  and  the  genus  waxwing.  Among  the 
vireos  may  be  found  either  nine  or  ten  primaries. 

Yet  because  a  bird  may  have  nine  primaries,  or 
having  ten,  and  the  first  of  tliese  spurious  or  very 
short,  it  is  not  necessary  that  that  particular  bird 
must  be  a  musician.  Some  of  the  warblers  do  not 
have  any  vocal  calls  that  we  may  call  true  songs. 

Now  anbther  singular  fact  is,  a  bird  does  not  sing 
when  its  plumage  is  not  in  good  condition.  Most 
birds  sing  only  during  the  nuptial  season.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  plumage  is  at  its  prettiest.  Con- 
sider what  a  bird  would  he  like  if  its  plumage  were 
not  in  good  condition.  The  females  are  quite 
fastidious  in  their  choice  of  mates,  and  no  ragged, 
half-grown  feathers  would  be  tolerated  in  the  attire 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Without  doubt  many  birds  win  their  mates  by 
pouring  forth  their  sweet  music,  often  accompanied 
by  enraptured  gestures  and  movements.  And  yet 
the  song  lasts  but  a  short  time.  We  might  limit 
that  time  to  two  months,  in  some  cases,  in  our  north- 
ern latitude. 


The  male  will  sing  to  help  win  his  favourite 
female.  Soon  nest-building  begins,  and  his  time 
is  occupied  in  protecting  the  bird  of  his  choice. 
Often  he  will  have  sorties  with  jealous  rivals  or 
enemies.  Soon  incubation  begins,  and  he  has  other 
troubles  and  pleasures  to  fill  his  time ;  yet  he  will 
sing  some,  but  after  the  young  are  hatched  there 
■are  busy  times  around  his  home  and  he  gets  less 
opportunity  to  sing.  Soon  his  plumage  becomes 
worn,  some  feathers  begin  to  fall  out  before  the 
young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves.  A  sort  of 
weakness  comes  over  him.  He  loses  his  voice  as 
well  as  his  feathers,  and  so  cannot  sing  any  more 
until  he  again  atta'ns  his  nuptial  dress  the  next  year. 

Note  how  joyously  the  bobolink  sings  while  his 
black  and  white  raiment  is  being  worn.  Note  how 
silent  he  has  become  after  donning  his  autumnal 
coat  of  tan  and  brown.  Notice,  if  you  will,  the 
joyous  song  of  the  peabody  bird  or  white-throated 
sparrow  in  spring  time  and  along  until  July  (we 
may  hear  him  sing  occasionally  during  July),  but 
afterwards  he  is  silent  until  mid-October.  That 
beautiful  bird  and  superior  vocalist,  the  rose-breast- 
ed grosbeak,  sings  splendidly  during  the  nuptial 
season,  but  when  he  begins  to  don  the  autumnal 
dress,  the  voice  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  music  goes. 

liut  this  is  not  all!  We  have  a  few  species  of 
birds,  the  males  of  which  do  not  attain  the  adult 
plumage  until  the  second  year;  and  what  is  the 
result?  Take  the  purple  finch  for  example.  The 
song  of  th".  young  male  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  adult.  Many  observers  have  tried  to  create 
the  impression  that  some  females  of  this  species 
sing.  They  do  not,  however.  The  young  males, 
while  wearing  the  same  coloured  plumage  as  the 
females,  sing  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  song  has 
not  the  joyous,  rollicking  spirit  as  that  of  the  bril- 
liantly dressed  adult  males. 

.Vnother  singer  we  might  mention  is  the  redstart. 
The  young  male,  in  his  second  year,  dressed  in 
orange  and  blackish  hues  similar  to  those  of  the 
females,  are  unable  to  sing  anything  like  as  well  as 
do  the  adult  males. 

There  are  several  of  our  birds  among  whom  the 
young  males  do  not  attain  their  full  plumage,  voice 
and  actions  until  the  second  year.  Consequently  we 
have  birds  that  sing  to  a  certain  extent,  but  do  not 
sing  with  the  true  vigour  which  characterizes  their 
song  after  their  ])lumage  has  become  perfect. 

It  is  only  after  the  nuptial  dress  has  become  per- 
fect that  the  females  take  kindly  to  the  ways  of  the 
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males,  and  it  is  only  when  the  females  take  kindly 
to  the  ways  of  the  males  that  the  males  give  thanks 
in  song — song  full  of  melody,  force,  attractiveness. 
Is  it  only  for  thanksgiving  that  the  males  sing? 
Singing  in  thanks  for  the  beautifully  coloured 
raiment  given  them  by  their  Maker? 

Among  the  dull  plumaged  ground-nesting  birds 
we  find  some  of  our  best  songsters.  I  have  noticed 
that  they  do  not  sit  by  the  nest  and  sing!  1  have 
observed  that  there  is  only  one  bird  wdiose  song  be- 
trays the  whereabouts  of  the  nest!  The  song  is 
without  doubt  a  means  by  which  the  female,  while 
incubating,  may  keep  trace  of  her  mate.  To  me  it 
seems  to  be  a  means  of  attracting  the  atention  of 
enemies  from  the  nest,  and  also  for  birds  singing 
in  early  morning.  Scents  and  perfumes  are  more 
easily  noticed  in  the  cool,  damp  air  of  morning  and 
evening :  so  prowling,  carnivorous  mammals  go 
slyly  forth  in  search  of  prey.  Now  if  the  male  was 
singing  close  to  the  nest  upon  the  ground,  that  nest 
would  likely  be  discovered  and  destroyed,  as  the 
maurauder  would  be  attracted  by  the  voice  of  the 
male.  Among  some  of  our  sweetest  singers  the 
plumage  of  the  male  and  female  is  much  alike  in 
colour.  We  may  say  that  the  song  of  the  male  is 
to  attract  attention  from  the  brooding  female  upon 
the  nest  to  the  vociferous  male  in  shrubbery  or  trees 
some  distance  away. 

Among  the  brilliantly  coloured  birds  there  are 
few  melodious  singers.  Their  bright  plumage  seems 
attractive  enough  for  their  enemies,  and  is  much 
more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the  sombre  colours 
of  the  females.  Thus  these  females  are  allowed  to 
incubate  in  comparative  safety  while  their  brightly 
coloured  mates  take  the  eye  of  the  enemy. 

But  were  the  modestly  coloured  singer  to  sing 
the  year  round,  and  the  brilliantly  plumaged  tanager 
or  oriole  to  hold  his  colours  for  the  same  period, 
it  would  not  be  well  for  them.  Providence  kindly 
takes  from  one  his  song  and  from  the  other  the 
bright  coknirs  and  puts  them  on  an  equal  footing 
now  with  their  mates  the  females  and  immature 
males. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  a  bird's  ])lumage  and  its  song; 
and  the  more  thought  and  study  one  gives  this  phase 
of  bird  life,  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
nature  study  is  worth  while,  that  there  is  .something 
drawing  birds,  flowers,  insects,  and  man,  mammals, 
reptiles,  plants  and  man  all  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  one  another,  and  all  more  or  less  for  the  benefit 
of  each  other.     Let  us  cdntinue  our  observations. 


The  Schools  and  Springtime. 

By  R.  p.  Steeves,  .M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Why  Not  Heed  Nature's  Laws? 

Each  year,  as  spring  advances,  the  active  and 
industrious  teacher  observes  in  pupils  indications 
more  or  less  pronounced  of  flagging  zeal  and  atten- 
tion. Such  teachers  begin  at  once  to  cast  about 
them  among  changed  conditions  for  ways  and  means 
of  sustaining  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  mental  educational  develop- 
ment. All  alike  admit  that,  if  good  results  are  to 
be  achieved  in  school  work,  the  interested,  intelli- 
gent effort  of  the  pupils  must  be  secured  and  held. 
To  do  this  is  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments  of 
the  teacher's  office. 

Throughout  the  winter  the  printed  page  has,  in  a 
large  measure,  of  necessity,  been  the  medium  of 
inspiration  to  pupil  and  teacher.  Over  it  the  con- 
flicts of  the  school  have  waged.  Often  has  the 
heart  of  the  true  teacher  rejoiced  to  observe  the  in- 
creasing mental  power,  the  quickened  intelligence 
and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  responsive  to 
the  influence  of  books  and  the  culture  they  breathe. 

Ikit  when  the  breath  of  spring  comes  into  the 
schoolroom,  abstract  mathematics  and  language- 
study  in  all  their  concrete  indoor  applications  and 
variations,  with  manual  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  principles  grasped,  in  all  their  broad  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  interest  and  stimulating 
exertion,  seem  to  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  lost  much 
of  their  power  to  hold  the  mind  in  exercise.  Who 
of  those  ■■  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  "  have  failed  to 
feel  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  spring  in  keeping 
scliool  interest  up  to  normal  conditions?  A  slug- 
gish, dull  monotony  affects  and  mars  the  most  earn- 
est efforts.  The  very  air  of  the  schoolroom  seems 
infected.  The  loitering  of  pupils  at  the  door  as 
tliey  enter  the  schoolroom,  the  absent-minded  gaze 
through  open  door  or  windows,  the  failure  to  hear 
the  words  of  teacher  because  other  sounds  not  of 
the  schoolroom  fill  their  ears,  proclaim  to  us  ways 
of  wisdom  in  which  we,  as  teachers,  would  do  well 
to  walk. 

A  'Word  to  the  Teacher. 

Long-continued  strain  of  effort  along  one  line, 
however  well  directed,  induces  a  condition  of  mind 
favourable  to  change.  The  minds  of  pupils  recoil 
from  action  of  the  same  kind  too  long  kept  up. 
A'ariety  in  activity  is  a  law  of  nature  applicable 
w  ith  the  best  results  in  the  work  of  children.     The 
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farmer's  epigram,  "  a  change  of  pasture  is  good 
for  calves,"'  hits  the  same  principle. 

In  spring,  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  the  greater 
warinth,  the  re-appearance  from  beneath  the  snow 
of  the  soil  with  patches  of  multiplying  points  of 
green,  the  air  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  bursting 
bud  and  circulating  sap,  the  chattering  brooklet  re- 
leased from  winter's  grip,  the  flight  and  song  of 
birds,  and  many  other  occurrences,  proclaim  the 
change  in  all  the  world.  Alan's  work  assumes  a 
change.  Why  should  not  the  work  of  children, 
those  w  ho  are  in  training  to  take  up  a  little  later  on 
the  responsible  activities  of  citizenship,  continue 
with  corresponding  changes,  not  of  method,  but  of 
■implements?  \\  h)  continue  the  winter  plan  until 
monotony  is  succeeded  by  rebellion,  and,  because  of 
broken-down  interest,  pupil  after  pupil  gives  up 
eflfoct  and  abandons  school  ?  How  many  country 
fathers  who  have  wished  to  educate  their  children 
have  been  met  by  this  spring-time  problem,  and 
have  seen  their  cherished  hopes  shattered  in  a  few 
weeks  by  first  a  willingness,  and  then  a  demand,  to 
stay  at  home? 

Of  the  teacher,  I  would  ask:  ]s  there  not  just 
here  a  psychological  principle  that  should  guide  and 
stimulate  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils?  Can  we 
not  utilize  the  very  occurrences  that  seem  to  attract 
our  pupils  away  from  us  to  increase  their  interest 
in  school  work  by  opening  up  new  and  living 
avenues  of  effort,  and  then  to  develop  and  foster 
a  determination  to  remain  longer  in  school,  and 
make  the  best  of  their  time?  By  holding  to  books 
always  we  thwart  nature,  and  we  defeat  our  purpose 
just  where  we  desire  most  to  accomplish  it.  By 
leaving,  for  the  time,  books  in  part  and  teaching 
through  tiie  open  living  scroll  of  nature,  we  take 
advantage  of  conditions  t<i  hold  our  pupils'  thought 
and  attention,  and  inspire  a  desire  to  know  what 
others  have  thought  and  learned.  This  means  an 
eventual  return  to  books  with  greater  zeal  and 
earnestness. 

A  Word  to  Parents. 

Of  the  farmer  and  country  ratepayer,  I  would 
ask:  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  soil,  the  grow- 
ing plant  and  its  insect  enemies,  the  forest,  moun- 
tain and  valley,  stream  and  ocean,  with  all  animal 
creation,  have  nothing  to  yield  when  studied  at 
first  hand  by  your  children?  Sometimes  you  make 
use  of  agencies,  not  so  much  for  their  own  value  as 
because  of  what  they  enable  other  agencies  to  per- 


form. May  not  the  open  book  of  nature,  the  train- 
ing of  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  of  mind  thus  afford- 
ed, give  a  bent  and  scope  to  the  future  citizen's  life, 
that  the  indoor  schoolroom  might  never  supply? 
Does  not  the  practical  with  the  theoretical  afford 
opportunities  for  testing  and  applying?  Does  it 
not  furnish  incentives  for  more  diligent  study  that 
the  single  system  fails  to  give?  Why  should  the 
farmer  who  wrestles  wdth  problems  incident  to  the 
productions  of  nature  .object  to  that  education 
which,  while  it  gives  knowledge  and  mental  train- 
ing, at  the  same  time  puts  the  child  into  adaptive 
touch  with  his  environment,  and  accustoms  his  mind 
and  hand  to  v\ork  on  that  which  his  own  and  the 
world's  pros];erity  depends  ? 

It  does  appear  that  as  a  people  we  take  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  education,  acting  as  though  nature  at 
first  hand  had  no  lessons  of  worth  and  training  of 
superior  quality  to  yield  to  all  who  wrestle  to  get 
them.  Can  it  be  that  country  people  are  ashamed 
of  their  occupation,  and  that  they  wish  to  train 
their  sons  and  daughters  away  from  rural  life,  and 
from  an  occupation  which  is  at  once  one  of  the 
surest,  happiest  and  most  independent  employments 
of  man,  and  one  also  that  is  the  most  likely  to  yield 
a  competence  to  those  who  put  skilled  brain  and 
muscle  into  it?  Can  it  be  that  they  think  they 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  nature  in  her 
varying  moods,  and  that  they  can  teach  this  practi- 
call\-  to  their  children  without  taking  the  time  of 
school  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  let  such  possess 
themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  day  on  the 
subject,  and  let  them,  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
peruse  it,  and  they  will  see  that  agriculture  is  de- 
veloping by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  almost 
limitless  o])portunities  for  comfort  and  plenty  lie  in 
her  future  path.  Let  the  farmer  remember,  too, 
that  lie  is  not  a  teacher.  Each  to  his  calling  will 
be  found  the  best  motto  of  practice  in  the  present 
world  of  competition  and  specialization. 

Field  Excursions. 

.Among  the  many  ways  of  holding  the  interest  of 
pupils  in  school  work  in  spring,  the  value  of  field 
excursions  may  first  be  noted.  An  hour  spent  in 
this  way  from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  who  has  prepared  beforehand  by  visits  to 
the  places  selected  and  by  a  study  of  conditions, 
who  therefore  has  much  to  suggest  to  the  pupils 
for  their  active  minds  to  work  upon,  will  be  not  only 
enjoyable  and  attractive,  but  also  an   incentive  to 
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study  and  thought.     Collections  of  specimens  may      grades,    from   primary   to   advanced,    a    spirit    of 
be  made  which  will  serve  for    many  a  thoughtful     country    thought    and    sympathy    pervades    school 


lesson  before  the  next  excursion  is  taken.  As  a 
result  of  one  excursion,  exercises  in  composition, 
written  and  oral,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  may 
profitably  follow  in  the  schoolroom.  Let  no  ratepayer 
begrudge  the  chiklren's  time  tluis  spent  an  hour  now 
and  then.  Let  hin*i  not  frown  upon  the  skilled  and 
conscientious  '.eacher  for  a  well-conducted  effort  of 
this  kind.  .Vs  an  incentive  to  study,  as  a  training 
fcr  lieart  and  hand,  it  will  rejjav  both  principal  and 
good  interest. 

The  School  Garden. 
In  the  second  place,  the  school  garden  is  an 
adjur.ct  to  the  pupils'  work,  which  in  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Cnited  .States  is  proving  of  great 
benefit.  In  this  province  we  have  yet  availed  our- 
selves of  it  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  capable 
of  the  greatest  usefulness  and  interest  in  country 
districts.  In  connection  with  this  work,  the  recog- 
nition of  weed  and  plant  seeds,  their  germination, 
the  studv  of  insects  destructive  to  cultivated  plants, 
the  soil,  its  preparation  and  fer'.ilization,  and  kindred 
subjects  c'aim  attention.  IVaining  of  this  kind  will 
soon  be  found  reflected  in  a  greater  interest  in 
country  life  and  its  pursuits.  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  will  be  useful  and  ])ractical.  and.  besides, 
a  taste  will  be  formed  for  country  occupations. 
.School  garden  work  need  occupy  but  little  of  the 
regular  time  of  school  sessicjns.  A  small  plot  of 
ground  which  can  be  increased,  if  found  advisable, 
would  at  first  suffice.  It  should  be  properly  en- 
closed. Under  a  careful  and  industrious  teacher 
the  time  the  school  is  not  engaged  in  actual  school 
Avbrk  will  usually  suffice  to  accomplish  good  results. 

The  Pupil's  Garden  at  Home. 

.\gain,  plots  of  griund  for  children's  use  at 
home  are  of  the  greatest  im])ortancc.  In  many 
sections  of  the  I'nited  .States  farmers  set  off  for 
their  children  pl<jts  of  ground  varying  in  size,  which 
they  are  allowed  to  use  for  themselves.  The  child- 
ren arc  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  expenditure 
and  income.  Each  is  encouraged  to  use  a  part  of 
his  plot  for  experimenting  ])ur])Oses,  and  to  make 
accurate  accountings  of  results,  reporting  the  same 
to  the  teacher  of  the  district  school,  and  to  the 
society  or  institute  from  which  they  obtain  seeds. 
The  parents,  the  teacher  and  the  children  are  thus 
kept  in  touch  with  each  other  for  mutual  assistance 
and  support.     At  the  same  time,  through    all    the 


work,  a  characteristic  which,  even  though  some  of 
the  i)upils  may,  in  after  life,  gravitate  to  the  city, 
will  always  remain  a  lasting  pleasure  and  benefit. 

Alay  we  not  hope  that  country  people  will  look 
deeijer  than  the  surface  of  this  question  and  give 
their  adhesion  to  such  a  change  in  educational  in- 
str.iction  as  will  eventually  not  only  increase  pro- 
duction at  lessened  expense,  but  will  also  make 
country  homes  more  attractive,  more  cultured,  and 
therefore  more  desirable? 


(Jems  of  Canadian  Song. 

No  American  or  Canadian  poet  has  sung  the  delights  of 
faring  on  the  King's  highway  so  gleefully,  so  melodiously 
as  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.  His  "  Joys  of  the  Road  "  is  far  too 
long  to  quote  in  its  entirety.     But  here  are  a  few  selected 

couplets : 

Xow  the  jo\s  of  the  road  are  chiefly  these: 
.\   crimson  touch  on  the  hardwood  trees. 

.•\  vagrant's  morning,  wide  and  blue, 

In  early  Fall,  when  the  wind  walks  too;    ■ 

Tlie  outward  eye,  the  quiet  will. 

And  the  striding  heart  from  hill  to  hill. 

An  open  hand,  an  easy  shoe, 

.And  a  hope  to  make  the  day  go  through. 

The   resonant   far-listening  morn 
And  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  corn. 

A  scrap  of  gossip  at  the  ferry, 

A  comrade  neither  glum  nor  merry. 

******* 

The  racy  smell  of  the  forest  loam, 

When  the  stealthy,  sad-heart  leaves  go  home. 

(O  leaves,  O  leaves.  1  am  one»with  you, 

Of  the  mould  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  dew!) 

The  broad  go'd  wake  of  the  afternoon; 
The  silent  fleck  of  the  cold  new  moon; 

The  sound  of  the  hollow  sea's  release 
With  only  another  league  to  wend ; 

.And  two  brown  arms  at  the  journey's  end. 
Those  are  the  joys  of  the  open  road — 
For  him  who  travels  w^ithout  a  load. 

"  The  resonant  far-listening  morn  "  is  a  really  great  line, 
somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  Wordsworth's  thought 
Those  who  know  the  cinematograph  of  Canada's  scenery 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  see  that  the  journ^ 
described  is  along  a  road  in  New  Brunswick. — Canada. 
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Canada — Historical,  Physical,  Political . 

Now  I  will  mention  onh-  one  more  thing,  which 
I  think  is  a  supreme  advantage  which  Canadians 
have.  That  is  our  history.  We  have  never  known 
a  great  nation  yet  without  something  in  the  way 
of  inspiration  in  its  history.  Look  at  ourselves. 
Look  at  Canada,  in  the  heroism  of  the  French  set- 
tlers :  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  planted  Christianity 
among  savages ;  the  Hudson  Bay  people,  who  enter- 
ed into  those  regions,  tough,  hardy,  strong,  romantic 
looking  figures ;  then  the  great  Loyalist  migration 
to  fill  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Ontario;  then 
the  hardy  class  of  people  who  came  from  England 
and  Scotland; — from  Montcalm  and  Wo'.fe,  and 
before  it  is  one  great  romance,  enough  to  ins])ire 
any  man  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  live  something 
of  a  higher  life. — Geo.  R.  Parkin,  CM.  G. 

This  great  country,  bounded  i)y  three  oceans,  has 
the  greatest  extent  of  coast  line ;  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  miles  of  river  and  lake-navigatfi  n :  the 
greatest  ex.ent  of  coniferous  forest;  the  greatest 
coal  measures ;  the  most  varied  distribution  of  pre- 
cious and  economic  minerals ;  the  most  extensive 
salt  and  fresh  water  fisheries ;  and  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  arable  and  pastoral  land  of  any  country  in 
the  world. — Hon.  John  Scliultc. 

We  have  borrowed  the  federal  idea  from  the 
United  States  and  our  parliamentary  and  judicial 
systems  from  Britain,  and  so  we  have  formed  a 
constitution  better  than  that  which  either  the 
rriother  country  or  older  daughter  enjoys.  .\t  any 
rate,  we  made  it  ourselves,  and  it  fits  us ;  and  we 
have  thus  been  taught  that  ideas  belong  to  no  one 
people,  that  they  are  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind, and  that  we  should  Ixirmw  new  thuughts 
from  every  country  that  has  found,  by  experiment, 
that  they  will  work  well.— /'r/"n><;/  Geo.  .1/.  Grant. 

We  have  no  abbeys  <>r  cathedrals  where  our 
warriors  and  statesmen  are  pre  erved.  We  have 
no  monumental  jnles.  fraught  with  the  deeds  of 
other  days,  to  claim  a  iriluite  from  ;he  passer-hv, 
....  but  in  every  \illage  in  our  infant  country 
we  have  the  quiet  graves  of  those  who  subdued  the 
wildemess,  who  beautified  the  land  by  their  toil, 
and  left  not  only  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  but  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  cheered  them  in  their 
solitude,  to  cheer  and  stimulate  us  amidst  the  in- 
ferior trials  and  multiplied  enjoyments  of  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society. — }o.<;eph  Howe. 


The  Union  Jack. 

The  Union  Jack  is  our  national  British  flag,  as 
distinguished  from  the  banner  known  as  the  royal 
standard.  It  is  a  heraldic  combination  of  the 
banners  of  St.  George,  of  England ;  St.  Andrew,  of 
Scotland ;  and  St.  Patrick,  of  Ireland.  The  first 
Union  Jack  was  designed,  in  compliance  w'ith  a 
royal  proclamation  of  James  I,  in  the  year  1606. 
There  had  previously  been  many  disputes  as  to 
precedence  of  the  English  and  .Scotch  banners,  and 
.t  was  decided  to  ])revent  further  difficulties  by 
uniting  the  two  fiags.  On  January  i,  1801,  the 
second  Union  Jack  was  produced,  the  union  with 
Ireland  havirg  ma'lc  it  necessary  to  incorporate  the 
banner  of  St.  Patrick.  This  second  Jack  is  that  in 
use  at  the  ])resent  day.  The  banner  of  St.  George 
is  a  red  cross  ( the  great  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith )  on  a  white  ground,  the  ground  being  repre- 
sented by  a  narrow  border  of  white  only.  The 
banner  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  white  cross,  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  X  on  a  blue  ground,  and  that  of  St. 
Patrick  a  similar  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The 
dift'erence  in  width  between  the  strips  or  borders  of 
white  in  the  flag  is  of  importance  to  its  accurate 
representation. — Dundee  Advertiser. 


The  Educational  Paper. 

Said  one  progressive  county  superintendent  dur- 
ing a  teachers'  examination,  "  1  hold  that  no  one 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  profession  to  sub- 
scribe for  an  educational  paper  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate.  Please  state  on  your  jjaper  what  one 
ycni  are  now  taking.  If  not  already  a  subscriber, 
\ou  will  find  a  number  of  sample  copies  of  dififer- 
ent  ones  on  my  desk  from  which  to  make  your  selec- 
tion. \'fju  can  leave  the  money  with  me  for  for- 
warding. No  one  who  fails  to  comply  with  this 
rule  need  expect  a  certificate."  That  rule  did  good 
work.  The  educational  paper,  compulsory  at  first, 
soon  grew  to  be  regarded  by  all  teachers  as  a 
necessity. 

It  is  not  entirely  that  we  need  new  methods  and 
devices.  Oi  course  they  are  needed.  We  need 
enthusiasm.  The  new  impetus  we  get  froin  the 
local  institute  comes  in  a  different  foriu  with  each 
issue  of  any  live  educational  paper.  The  pupils 
enjoy  it.  It  is  evidence  to  them  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  They  find  in  it  instruction  and 
entertainment.  They  realize  more  fully  the  magni- 
tude of  school  work  and  what  it  is  destined  to 
accomplish. — Popular  Educator. 
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_,         .       -p.  Day  by  day  I  see  them — day  by  day  I  hear  them— 

1*01  Jimpire  Uay.  l  j^^^^.  j,^^.  murmur  of  their  voices  ever  in  the  sea, 

An  interesting  exercise  sometime    before  Empire     And  my  heart  is  yearning,  yearning  to  be  near  them. 
Day  would  be  to  let  the  children  name  everything         ^'-■'^-  ■    '  .,,„.u„,  -,„..  „,„  '  ai„h,».'  u^n\.  tr. 

then  can  see  on  a  cent.  The  exercise  is  appropriate 
and  will  test  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils.  To  give 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  suggest  the  form  of 
the  answers  and  to  announce  the  results,  t?ie 
answers  are  given  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

You  may  find  three  flowers,  a  small  promon- 
tory, isthmus,  school  children,  covers,  geometrical 
figure,  youth  and  old  age,  messenger,  a  musical 
company,  parts  of  a  book,  tropical  fruit,  a  necessary 
quality  for  a  newspaper  reporter,  instruments  of 
torture,  place  of  worship,  a  summit,  small  animals, 
a  structure  across  water,  musical  instrument,  country 
we  all  love  best,  an  important  part  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  entrance  to  a  river,  the  cheapest  organs  in 
the  body — two  for  a  cent,  what  you  like  to  receive 
from  an  absent  friend,  both  sides  of  a  vote,  Latin 
name  for  a  king  (or  queen). 


Children,  I  your  mother  am ;  cry  "  Mother  "  back  to  me. 
Make   me  proud,   my   children;   that  one  word   my  heart 
shall  nil, 
Grey-hair'd  England  is  your  mother,  call  her  "Mother" 
still. 
Little  lonely  woman  watching  o'er  the  waters, 
Let  your  bosom  swell  with  pride,  your  mother's  heart 
rejoice, 
Far  beyond  the  ocean  you  have  sons  and  daughters, 
Sons  and  daughters  swift  as  flame  t(3  leap  up  at  your 
voice. 
Whisper  but  a  summons,  sign  to  them  in  need. 
East  and    West  and   North  and  South   sound  back    the 
answ'ring  hum, 
Stir  of  children  marching,  beat  of  hearts  that  bleed, 
Thunder   of  ten   thousand   lips;   "O   mother!    here    we 
come. 
England,  Mother  England,  all  our  blood  cries  back  to  thee, 
Blood  of  kinship  beats  to  bloodlike  waves  that  seek  the 
shore. 
Bind  us  close.  Oh !  mother,  let  us  gather  at  thy  knee ; 
Hand  in  hand  there  let  us  stand,  thy  children  evermore." 


Canada   to    England. 

Mother  of  F.nipircs!     Thee  wc  greet, 

Queen  of  Dominions  far  and  wide. 
Thine  armies  cluster  round  thy  feet; 

Thy  children  gather  at  thy  side. 
Thy  children  gather  when  the  sky 

Grows  darkest  and  the  tempest  lowers, 
When  thunders  crash  and  death-bolts  fly. 

To  battle  for  thy  cause — and  ours. 
IMothcr  of  Victory !     On  thy  shield 

The  triumphs  of  a  thousand  years 
Are  blazoned.     From  the  embattled  field 

The  lightnings  of  thy  flashing  spears 
Illume  the  storied  page,  and  dwell 

Where  Victory's  arch  in  glory  towers. 
To  show  where  heroes  fought  and  fell 

To  win  thy  liberties — and  ours. 

Mother  of  men  of  mighty  mould. 

Who  built  fair  freedom's  fabric  strong; 
Who  kept  tlieir  chartered  rights  of  old, 

But  overthrew  the  chartered  wrong; 
Who  knew  in  equity  to  draw 

The  rule  of  balanced  rights  and  powers. 
And  stablished  justice  in  the  law. 

Thy  people's  heritage — and  ours. 
— A.  T.  Ffeed,  in  September  Canadian  Magazine. 


England,  Mothei  England. 

(The  author  of  this  beautiful  .song  is  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Booth.  It  is  printed  with  high  appreciation  in  the  year 
book  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George). 

Little  lonely  woman,  watching  o'er  the  waters. 

Tell  me  what  you  look  for  with  your  eyes  of  gray. 

"Far  beyond  the  ocean  I  have  sons  and  daughters; 

What  a  mother's  heart  can  love,  her  eyes  can  see  alway." 


The  Care  of  Young  Trees. 

A  great  many  people  in  planting  set  the  trees  out 
without  any  pruning.  The  result  is  they  either  die 
outright  from  excessive  evaporation  or  so  many 
buds  start  that  none  can  make  much  growth,  and 
the  tree  is  irretrievably  damaged. 

Pruning  of  the  mangled  roots  is  also  very  import- 
ant. .Vlways  make  a  clean  ciit  at  the  end,  and  it  is 
all  the  better  if  this  is  made  near  the  trunk.  It  is 
from  the  cut  end  that  most  of  the  new  roots  start 
The  sma.l  fibrous  roots  do  not  help  sustain  the  tree, 
as  only  a  very  slight  exposure  to  air  suffices  to  kill 
them.  They  are  better  to  be  cut  otif  than  to  be  left 
on.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  to 
filter  and  mix  the  soil  with  the  roots.  Nothing  is 
so  good  for  doing  this  as  the  human  hand. 

Shoots  that  start  to  run  into  the  centre  will,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  greatly  interfere  with  other  limbs. 
It  is  best  to  check  this  growth  while  it  is  small. 

^Vith  regard  to  spring  or  fall  planting,  plant  in 
spring  any  tree  whose  hardiness  is  at  all  doubtful. 
Peaches  and  plums  especially  should  be  planted  in 
spring,  .\iiples,  pears  and  cherry  trees  can  be 
planted  in  the  fall  if  care  is  taken  to  protect  the 
roots  the  following  winter.  Half-hardy  trees  are 
always  more  liable  to  injury  if  planted  in  the  fall. 

Pruning  should  also  be  done  in  spring  for  trees 
not  fully  hardy.  Grape  vines,  however,  are  better 
pruned  in  November,  as  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
favourable  weather  for  pruning  before  the  sap  starts. 
— Selected. 
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Birds'  Nests 

Sparrow — 

Where  have  1  built  my  nest? 

Come  to  the  field  with  me. 
Look  in  the  grasses  at  your  feet, 

You'll  find  it  hard  to  see. 
In  dress  of  modest  brown 

We're  scarcely  noticed  there, 
And  in  our  happy  little  home 

We'll  dwell  quite  free  from  care. 
Woodpecker — 

Where  have  I  built  my  nest?  , 

You   surely  must   have  heard 
My  rap-tap-tap ;   perhaps   you  thought 

That  could  not  be  a  bird. 
In  that  old  elm  tree's  branch 

I've  worked  for  days  and  days 
With  bill  and  feet,  and  hollowed  out 

A  nest  that's  worth  your  praise. 
Crow — 

Where  have  1  built  my  nest  ?  , 

My  time  I  do  not  waste, 
Like  the  oriole,  in   weaving  nests ; 

For  that  1  have  no  taste. 
I  quickly  built  a  nest 

Of  sticks,  high   in  a  tree ; 
Then  oflf  I  flew  to  the  farmer's  field ; 

His  corn  has  charms   for  me. 
Robin — 

Where  have  I  built  my  nest. 

Up  in  your  cherry  tree. 
I  surely  shall  be  "  right  on  hand  " 

When  the  fruit   is  ripe,  you   see. 
'Tis  made  of  twigs,   weeds  , stems ; 

With  dried  grass  it  is  lined. 
And  then  'tis  plastered  o'er   with  mud, — 

A   strong  house,  you  will  lind. 
Kingbird — 

Where  have   1   l)uilt  my  nesl? 

Out  in  the  apple  tree. 
You've  but  to  stand  on  tips  of  toes 

.My  little  home  to   see. 
No  other  birds  dare  come 

To  harm  us  in  our  tree ; 
I   drive  them  all   away:   my  crest 

Proclaims   me   king,   you    sec. 
Red-winged   Hlackbird — 

Where  have  1  built  my  nest? 

Down  in  a  tuft  of  green. 
Coarse   nieadow-gr.iss   near   b.i1)l>ling  brook, 

Where  rushes  tall  are  seen. 
Marsh  marigolds  lift  up 

Their  cups  of   shining  gold; 
I  .soar  above   with   outstretched  wing 

.'\nd  sing  forth,  gay  .ind  1)ol(!. 
Swallow — 

Where   have    1    liuilt   my   nest? 

Up  in  your  barn  ;   and   then 
I  made  a  lining  soft  and  warm 

Of   feathers   from   your   hen. 
You  see  us  oft  about ; 

We  skim  the  water  o'er 


Most  gracefully;   in  curving  Hight 

We  lightly  dart  and  soar. 
Humming  Bird — 

Where  have  I  built  my  nest  ? 

Indeed  you  have  sharp  eyes 
If  you  can  see  it  on  this  limb, 

'Tis  such  a  tiny  size. 
With  lichens  covered  o'er 

And  hned  with  .softest  down  ; 
A  dainty  house   for  a  dainty  pair. 

No  prettier  in  the  town. 

— Laura  F.  Arinitage. 


The  Flume. 

[Kor  the  Review] 

The  quaint  Indian  name  Magaguadavic  ("  the 
river  of  big  eels  ")  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many, 
and  recalls  the  stream  which  rising  in  York  flows 
tiirotigh  Charlotte  County  to  meet  the  waters  of 
Passamaquoddy  liay.  Some  thirty-five  miles  from 
its  source  is  a  finme  or  passage  of  singularly  rugged 
beauty. 

This  river  narrows  suddenly,  and  the  deep  gorge 
called  the  flume  is  buttressed  on  cither  side  by  solid 
ledges  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  A 
bridge  spans  the  gorge,  and  becomes  in  freshet  time 
a  point  of  vantage  from  which  the  tumultuous 
waters  may  be  seen  careering  oceanward.  One 
evening  recently  a  party  drove  across  the  bridge 
and  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge  near  by  overhanging  the 
Hume.  Above  the  dam  the  water  was  smooth, 
though  flowing  swiftly.  Its  surface  was  disturbe^l 
only  when  a  stray  log  glided  toward  the  dam.  Jjut 
what  a  contrast  when  we  look  below  the  dam  and 
see  the  seething,  whirling  mass  of  water  at  our  feet! 
As  it  glides  over  the  dam  a  sudden  fury  seems  to 
seize  it  as  it  breaks  against  the  rocks  through  the 
gorge.  The  curling  waves  dash  the  white  spray 
u])war(l  with  the  impelling  force  of  the  torrent  be- 
hind. Like  a  serpent  the  water  curves  itself  in 
many  folds  as  it  ])resses  through  the  pent-up  chan- 
nel :  but  once  over  the  dam  it  breaks  into  a  thousand 
white-ca])ped  unchilations.  The  logs  seem  to  be 
caught  by  tuiseen  hands  and  dashecl  down,  down  in 
llie  turbulence  of  the  water.  onl\-  to  rise  again  and 
be  carried  away  by  tlie  current. 

We  stood  here  for  some  time,  then  entered  the 
saw  mill  adjacent.  Jlere  the  river  had  risen  till 
it  had  nearly  submerged  the  great  wheel  and 
threatened  to  sweep  the  building  from  its  founda- 
tiiins.  i'"rom  this  jjoint  we  could  view  the  river  for 
some  distance  both  below  and  above  the  dam.  .\bove 
it  the  smfxith  water  gleaming  in  the  evening  light : 
below  it  the  turbulent  InnTving  current  carrxing 
with  it  everything  in  its  path.  M.  A.  S. 
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A  Ballad  for  Brave  Women. 

A  story  worth  telling,  our  aniKils  afford, 

'Tis  the  wonderful  journey  of  Laura  Secord ! 
Her  poor  crippled  spouse  hobbled  home 

With  the  news 
That  Bu;rstler  was  nigh !     "  Not  a  mniutc  to  lose. 
Not  an  instant,"  said  Laura,  "  for  stoppage  or  pause — 
I  must  hurry  and  warn  our  brave  troops  at  Decaws." 

'  What !  you  !  "  said  her  husband,  "  to  famish  and  tire  !  " 

'  Yes,  me !  "  said  brave  Laura,  her  bosom  on  fire. 

'And  how  will  you  pass  the  gruff  sentry?"  said  he, 

'  Who  is  posted  so  near  us  ?  " 

"  Just  wait  till  you  see  ; 
The  foe  is  approaching,  and  means  to  surprise 
Our  troops,  as  yovi  tell  me.     Oh,  husband,  there  flies 
No  dove  with  a  message  so  needful  as  this — 
I'll  take  it,  I'll  bear  it,  good  bye,  with  a  kiss." 
Then  a  biscuit  she  ate,  tucked  her  skirts  well  about, 
And  a  bucket  she  slung  on  each  arm,  and  went  out 
'Twas   the   bright   blu.sh   of   dawn,    when   the   stars    melt 

from  sight, 
Dissolved  by  its  breath  like  a  dream  of  the  night; 
When  heaven  seems  opening  on  man  and  his  pain. 
Ere  the  rude  day  strengthens,  and  shuts  it  again. 
But  Laura  had  eyes  for  her  duty  alone — 
She  marked  not  the  glow  and  the  gloom  that  were  thrown 
By  the  nurslings  of  morn,  by  the  cloud-lands  at  rest. 
By  the  spells  of  the  East,  and  the  weirds  of  the  West. 
Behind  was  the  foe,  full  of  craft  and  of  guile  ; 
Before  her,  a  long  day  of  travel  and  toil. 

"  No  time  this  for  gazing,  said  Laura,  as  near 
To  the  sentry  .she  drew. 

"Halt!   you  cannot  pass  here." 

"  I  cannot  pass  here !     Why,  sirrah,  you  drowse, 
Are  you  blind?     Don't  you  see   I  am  off  to  my  cows?" 

"  Well,  w-ell  }'OU  can  go."     So  she,  wended  her  way 
To  the  pasture's  lone  side,  where  the  farthest  cow  lay, 
Got  her  up  from  her  bed,  and  with  pail  at  her  knees. 
Made  her  budge,  inch  by  inch,  till  she  drew  by  degrees 
To  the  edge  of  the  forest.     "  I've  hoaxed,  on  my  word. 
Both  you  and  the  sentry,"  said  Laura  Secord. 

With  a  lingering  look  at  her  home,  then  away 

She  sped  through  the  wild  woods — a  wilderness  gray 

And  denser  and  deeper  the  solitude  grew, 

The  underwood  thickened,  and  drenched  her  with  dew; 

She  tripped  over  moss  covered  logs,  and  fell,  arose. 

Sped,  and   stumbled  again  by  the  hour,  till   her  clothes 

Were   rent   by  the  branches  anil   torn,  and   her   feet 

Grew  tender  and  way-worn   and  blistered  with  heat. 

And  on,  ever  on,  through  the  forest  she  passed. 

Her  soul  in  her  task,  and  each  pulse  beating  fast. 

For  shadowy  forms  seemed  to  flit  from  the  glades 

And  beckon  her  into  their   limitless  shades: 

.\nd  mystical  sounds — in  the  forest  alone. 

Ah !  who  has  not  heard  them  ? — the  voices,  the  moan, 

Or  the  sigh  of  mute  nature,  which  sinks  on  the  ear, 

.\r](\  fills  us  with  sadness  or  thrills  us  with  fear? 

And  who,  lone  and  lost,  in  the  wilderness  deep, 

Has  not  felt  the  strange  fancies,  the  tremors  which  creep. 


And  assemble  within,  till  the  heart  'gins  to  fail, 
The  courage  to  flinch,  and  the  cheeks  to  grow  pale, 
'Midst  the  shadows  which  mantle  the  spirit  that  broods 
In  the  sombre,  the  deep  haunted  heart  of  the  woods? 

Once  more  on  the  pathway,  through  swamp  and  through 

mire. 
Through  covert  and  thicket,  through  bramble  and  brier, 
She  toiled  to  the  highway,  then  over  the  hill, 
And  down  the  deep  valley,  and  past  the  new  mill. 
And  through  the  next  woods,  till,  at  sunset,  she  came 
To  the  iirst  British  picket  and  murmured  her  name; 
Thence,   guarded  by   Indians,  all  footsore  and   pale 
She  was  led  to  Fitzgibbon,  and  told  him  her  tale. 
For  a  moment  her  reason  forsook  her ;  she  raved, 
She  laughed,  and  she  cried — "  They  are  saved,  they  are 

saved !  " 
Then  her  senses  returned,  and  with  thanks  loud  and  deep 
Sounding  sweetly  around  her  she  sank  into  sleep. 
.And  Boerstler  came  up,  but  his  movements  were  known. 
His   force  was   surrounded,  his  scheme  was  o'erthrown 
By  a  woman's  devotion — on  stone  be't  engraved — 
The  foeman  was  beaten  and  Burlington  saved. 

Ah!  faithful  to  death  were  our  women  of  yore! 
Have  they  fled  with  the  past  to  be  heard  of  no  more? 
No,  no !     Though  this  laurelled  one  sleeps  in  the  grave. 
We  have  maidens  as  true,  we  have  matrons  as  brave; 
And  should  Canada  ever  be  forced  to  the  test — 
To  spend  for  our  country  the  blood  of  her  best! 
When    her    sons    lift    the    linstock    and    brandish    the 

sword. 
Her  daughters  will  think  of  brave  Laura  Secord ! 

— Chas.  Mair. 


School  Anecdotes. 

Two  very  good  stories  come  from  the  Indian 
Industrial  school  in  Alberta,  and  they  are  vouched 
for  as  true  by  the  teacher  who  sends  them  to  the 
Review  : 

The  teacher  was  giving  to  the  class  the  idea  of 
a  lake,  and  the  class  already  knew  that  a  lake  was 
composed  of  water.  "  Now,"  says  the  teacher, 
"  when  you  go  out  on  the  lake  in  your  boats,  what 
do  you  see  all  around  you  ?  "  The  interest  was 
keen,  as  everybody  thought  the  question  a  simple 
one.     The  answer  came :  "  Ducks,  sir !  " 

That  boy  had  the  instincts  of  a  hunter. 

Herbert,  the  five-year-old  son  of  the  principal, 
boasted  over  the  breakfast  table  of  the  learning  he 
was  rapidly  acquiring  in  school.  "  Well,"  said 
the  father,  "what  class  are  you  in?"  "I  am  in 
the  first  grane,"  said  Herbert,  "  and  Edward  is  in 
the  second  grane."  No  amount  of  argument  could 
convince  him  that  he  was  in  the  first  grade. 
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DOMINION  EDOGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
JULY    13,   14,  15,  and  16,  1909. 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ALL   CANADIAN  TEACHERS  to  spend  a 
delightful  summer  holiday  on  the  BEAUTIFUL  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  CANADA 


Two  great  attractions: 

THE  TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT  VICTORIA  offers  a  full  programme 
of  interesting  and  important  educational  topics  discussed  by  leading  education- 
ists of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  a  select  exhibit  of  artistic  school  work. 

The  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  AT  SEATTLE  within  easy 
reach  of  Victoria,  will  present  to  visiting  teachers  the  wonderful  life,  products, 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Pacific  Slope  in  one  comprehensive  exhibit. 

RAILWAY  RATES  —Those  attending  the  Convention  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  special  rates  granted  by  the  transcontinental  lines  to  the  general 
public  for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.  These  rates  will 
be  about  single  fare  with  stop  over  privileges  and  plenty  of  time  allowed  on 
ticket.  Rates  will  be  settled  before  June  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  ticket 
agent.  Teachers  should  see  in  purchasing  tickets  that  stop  over  privileges  are 
allowed  and  that  the  ticket  reads  for  both  Victoria  and  Seattle. 

ACCOMMODATION,  ETC.,  AT  VICTORIA. 

Competent  committees  at  Victoria  are  making  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  visiting  teachers.  A  list  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  with  rates,  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  distributed  with  the  final  programme. 

SIDE  TRIPS. 

A  teachers'  excursion  by  steamboat  to  points  of  interest  near  Victoria  will 
be  arranged  for  the  afternoon  of  I'riday,  July  IGth.  and  material  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution,  to  give  teachers  definite  information  on  the  many  delightful 
trips  that  may  be  enjoyed  during  their  visit  to  British  Columbia. 

Teachers  can  obtain  programmes  and  circulars  of  information  on  hotel  rates, 
etc.,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

J.  D.  BUCHANAN,     Secretary, 

547  10th  Ave    W., 

VANCOUVER,    B.    C 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

D.  J.  M.  L,  East  Bay,  C.  B.— (i)  What  is  the  scientific 
name  of  the  Peabody-bird?  Has  it  any  other  common 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  known  ? 

(2)  There  is  another  bird,  very  common  in  this  locality. 
It  is  larger  than  a  robin.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with 
under  parts  light  grey  or  nearly  white,  if  fed  with  crumbs 
it  becomes  very  tame  in  winter.  It  is  known  as  the  moose- 
bird.     What  is  its  scientific  name? 

(3)  Explain  in  full  the  following  lines  from  Macaulay's 
"  Virginia:  " 

She  is  my  slave,  born  in  my  house,  and  stolen  away  and 

sold 
The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve  hours  old. 
'Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  wail  and  fright; 
Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  at  morn,  the  consul  died  ere 

night. 

( 1 )  Zonotricliia  albicollis,  in  alltision  to  the 
zones  or  strips,  black  as  well  as  white,  on  the  head. 
Called  also  the  White-throated  Sparrow. 

(2)  Peris'oretis  canadensis ;  the  first  name  given 
on  account  of  its  puffy  thick  feathers  which  protect 
it  from  the  cold  of  our  northern  winters ;  the  second 
because  of  its  frequenting  Canada  chiefly.  Other 
common  names  are  Canada  Jay,  Whisky  Jack, 
Caribou  ilird,  Meat  Bird,  Camp  Robber.  "They 
eat  anything  worth  eating."  It  is  one  of  our  few 
non-migratory  birds. 

(3)  The  year  of  the  sore  sickness  was  the  year 
463  B.  C,  when  a  great  plague  raged  at  Rome,  and 
the  consul  1'.  Servilius  Priscus  and  the  augurs 
Marcus  X'alerius  and  T.  X'irginius  Rutilus  died  of 
it.  The  month  of  wail  and  fright  was  September, 
always  an  inihealthy  month  at  Rome,  when,  pre- 
sumably the  ]5lague  would  be  at  its  worst.  These 
details  are  added  by  Marcus  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  his  tale ;  they  also  explain  the  condition  of  the 
city.  In  such  trouble  and  confusion  the  stealing  of 
a  child  would  draw  little  attention.  The  augurs 
were  ])riests,  who  made  known  the  future  by  observ- 
ing the  flight  of  jjirds,  the  lightning  and  other 
])henomena,  or  occurrences. 


.X  .Subscril)er  ^vi^lR'S  to  kr.ov.'  llic  number  of  ocean  cables, 
especially    liriiisli   cables,   and   what   ]ilaces   they  connect. 

Two  cables  cross  the  I'licific  ocean  and  (}leven 
the  .Atlantic.  ( )f  the  two  crossing  the  Pacific, 
one  is  owned  l)y  (ireat  I'.ritain.  Canada,  .\ustralia 
and  Xew  Zealand,  as  partners,  and  extends  from 
Wanconver  to  Brisbane  in  Australia,  with  repeating 
stations   at   h'anning    lsl;ind,  the   l'"ijis  and   Norfolk 


Island.  From  the  latter  a  branch  extends  to  New 
Zealand.  The  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Fanning 
Island  is  the  longest  continuous  cable  in  the  world. 
The  other  Pacific  cable  is  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  east  coast  of  Asia,  with  repeating  stations  at 
Honolulu,  Midway  Island,  Guam  Island,  having 
branches  to  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  to  the  islands  adjacent.  This  is  the 
property  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

Two,  at  least,  of  the  Atlantic  cables  have  ceased 
to  be  used.  Of  the  remainder,  two  are  German, 
two  or  three  French,  and  the  others  British,  extend- 
ing either  from  Valentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  or 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  to  Newfoundland,  or  Canso 
or  Halifax,  repeating  from  these  stations  to  Eastern 
Canada,  New  York  and  other  points  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  networks  of  cables 
in  the  ocean  waters  contiguous  to  continents,  with 
connections  to  the  chief  ports  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

The  Re\iew  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Robertson,  Manager  of  the  W^estern  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  St.  John,  for  the  maps  and 
data  from  which  the  above  information  is  gained. 
The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  students  of 
geography  in  our  schools. 


Answers  to  Puzzles. 

What  may  be  seen  on  a  cent  (May  Review) — Tulips, 
rose,  iris,  chin,  neck,  pupils,  lids,  circle,  18-95  (or  what- 
ever date  is  found  on  the  cent),  one  cent,  band,  leaves, 
dates,  cheek,  lashes,  temple  .crown,  hares,  bridge,  drum, 
Canada,  coils,  mouth,  nostrils,  letters,  eyes  and  nose. 

Studies  in  botany  (April) — Fir,  beech,  pine,  lime,  spruce, 
pear,  yew,  hop,  aspen,  leek,  willow,  brakes,  dogwood,  cat- 
tails  planetree  Icatherwoods,  the  madder  tree.  ' 

A  quaint  old  rebus   (April) — Book. 

Industrious  William  (.ApriO — Industrious  William  work- 
ed sixteen  and  two-thirds  days  and  loafed  thirteen  and 
one-third  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  had 
earned  nothing. 

Character  Hints  (March) — i.  Adam;  2,  Arnold  and 
.Andre:  3,  Franklin;  4.  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  5,  Wolsey, 
Mazarin  and  Richelieu;  6,  Martin  Luther;  7.  Shakespeare; 
8,  Lord  Bacon ;  9.  John  Brown ;  10,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
II,  Christopher  Columbus;  12,  Capt.  John  Smith;  13,  Queen 
Elizabeth:  14,  Joan  of  Arc;  15,  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask; 
16,  King  Alfred  the  Great;  17,  George  Washington  and 
George  III;  i8,  William  of  Orange. 

Juvenile  Geography  (March) — Shanghai,  Wales,  Negro, 
Chili,  Slave,  Greece,  Turkey,  Cayenne,  Cod.  Sandwich. 
Champagne,  Cork,  Orange,  Grapes,  Guinea,  Cook,  Canary. 
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Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  School, 

CONDUCTED     BY     THE     AFFILIATED      FACULTIES     OF     THE 

Provincial  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  College, 

TRURO,   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Asssisted  by  John  Dearness,  Vice-Principal  Normal  School,  London,  Ontario; 
C.  L.  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  others 

July  6th  to  august  19th,  1909. 

Teachers  in  attendance  may  qualify  for  Rural  Science  Diploma,  entitling  to  extra  school 
grant,  or  may  study  special  lines  of  science  for  their  personal  benefit. 

The  Government  will  pay  transportation  of  Nova  Scotia  teachers  in  attendance. 

Teachers  may  qualify  at  same  time  for  Physical  Drill  Diploma,  Grade  B,  or  for  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  language-teaching  in  bilingual  schools. 

For  circular  giving  full  particulars  write 

D.  SOLOAN,  LL.  D.,  or  M.  GUMMING,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A., 

Principal,  \ormal  School, ^rkURO,  jV<  S.  Principal,  Agricultural  College,  TRURO,  N.  S  _ 


The  Tables  Turned. 

An  Atkinson  wife  has  had  a  cruel  truth  told  her 
by  a  heartless  doctor,  lie  said  her  husband  would 
not  live  long  unless  he  gets  some  rest.  Last  night, 
as  she  sat  in  an  easy  chair  and  watched  him  take 
off  his  coat  on  coming  from  the  office,  put  on  a 
gingham  apron,  and  go  to  work  cheerfully  washing 
potatoes  for  supper,  and  pounding  steak,  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  care  for  the  baby,  her  heart  smote 
her. 

She  noticed  that  he  looked  thin  and  careworn, 
and  that  he  brought  the  bucket  nnly  half  full  of 
water  from  the  well. 

She  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  her  heart  smote 
her  a  second  lash  when  he  looked  up  surprised. 
Was  it  true  that  in  the  rush  and  worry  of  stirring 
the  country  up  to  jMjIitical  truths  she  had  forgotten 
to  be  kind  to  him  ? 

She  kissed  him  tenderly  when  he  hamled  her  .i 
cup  of  tea  at  the  table,  and  his  eyes  tilled  with  tears; 
it  was  so  long  since  he  had  heard  a  tender  word. 
She  praised  his  biscuits:  then  he  broke  down  and 
cried. 

The  result  of  this  tender  little  scene  was  that  this 


morning  the  woman  cancelled  all  lecture  engage- 
ments and  resigned  from  all  committees. 

She  realized  that  since  it  would  not  do  to  hire  a 
strong  girl  to  assist  him  with  the  heavy  housework, 
it  will  be  better  for  her  to  stay  at  home  and  aid  him 
by  tender  sympathy  and  loving  words. 

(Jh.  wives,  take  warning  from  this  little  talc. 
.Speak  gently  to  your  husbands  ere  the  cold  sod 
closes  over  them,  and  it  is  too  late.  Praise  their 
coffee  and  biscuit. 

.\  kind  word  costs  so  little,  and  never  gets  through 
travelling. — Atchison  Globe. 


The  swelling  buds  on  shrnb  and  tree, 

The  golden  gleam  of  daffodil, 
The  violet  blooming  fair  and  free 

Where  late  the  winds  blew  harsh  and  chill. 

The  lily  lifting  up  its  breath 

Where   snow-drifts   spread   but  yesterday, 
All  cry.   "Where  is  thy  sting,  ()   death?" 

()  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

I''acli  I'.astertide  the  old  world  sings 

ller  anthem   sweet  and  true  and   strong. 

And   all   tlie  tender  growing  things 
Join  in  her  resurrection  song. 

— Jean  Blewett. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 


German}-  expended  '.asl  }ear  on  her  army  and 
navy  t\v(j  hnndred  and  thirty-three  miiHons  of  dol- 
lars': dreat  iJritain,  three  hnndred  and  forty-five 
millions;  the  United  States,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  millions. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  suitable  cele- 
bration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  steamboat  travel  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  first  successful  trip  was  made  by  a  little  steam- 
boat called  the  "  Accommodation,"  which  left 
Montreal  for  Ouebec  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1809;  and,  thoTigh  late  in  the  season  for  river  navi- 
gation, in  due  time  arrived  safely  at  the  city  of 
Quebec. 

A  British  cruiser  has  sailed  up  the  Amazon  to 
Iquitos,  Peru,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  miles,  and  found  an  ample  depth  of  water 
all  the  wav.  Iquitos  is  less  than  five  hundred  iniles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  return  voyage  to  Para, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  made  in  two  weeks, 
including  a  stay  of  five  days  at  Manaos.  This 
voyage,  in  connection  with  the  recent  cruise  of 
another  vessel  up  the  Madeira  to  Bolivia,  will  have 
the  important  result  of  proving  that  the  upper  waters 
of  these  rivers,  though  as  yet  tmcharted,  are 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  will  be  of  great  use 
in  the  future,  development  of  trade. 

Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Mitchell,  a  Canadian,  was  the 
surgeon  and  biologist  of  the  British  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition under  Lieut.  Shackleton,  which  succeeded 
in  approaching  nearer  to  the  South  Pole  than  any 
one  we  know  of  has  yet  been  to  the  North  Pole. 

A  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Rainy  River 
district  has  been  set  aside  as  a  forest  reservation 
and  game  preserve.  An  equal  area  has  been  set 
apart  for  a  like  purpose  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the 
boundary  line. 

Canada  will  build  vessels  for  coast  defence,  and 
take  such  other  steps  as  are  needed  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  im- 
perial naval  authorities.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  before  long  defence  will  be  needed. 
It  is  ex])ected  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  be  sent  to 
Canada  to  examine  the  local  defence  forces  and 
re])ort  to  the  authorities  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  im])rove  their  organization.  The  vote  in  parlia- 
ment jjledging  Canada's  willing  contribution  to  the 
national   defence  was  unanimous. 

Lord  Strathcona  has  given  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  the  ])r<>mnti()n  of  military  training  in 
Canadian  schools. 

I'loth  in  ])arliamenl  and  1)\-  public  meetings,  the 
attention  of  the  I'lritisli  goxeniment  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  other  nations  are  building  dirigible 
air  slii])S,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  construction  of  a 
liritisli  air  fleet  should  \)v  taken  ii])  with  energy. 
Already  the  llrilish  na\\  lias  ;i  gun  e-;pecialh  de- 
signed for  the  destruction  of  air  ships. 

Terrible  massacres  are  reported  from  Persia  and 


from  Asia  Minor,  where  local  insurrections  have 
got  beyond  control.  In  Arabia,  at  last  accounts, 
the  disorders  had  subsided,  and  everybody  looked 
to  parliamentary  government  as  the  remedy  for  all 
political  wrongs.  It  has  not  proved  efficient 
throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Shah. 

Wireless  messages  from  Cape  Breton  have  been 
received  at  Paris,  Prance,  several  times  within  the 
last  month. 

A  telephone  receiver  having  no  diaphragm  is  a 
new  invention.  It  reproduces  the  voice  distinctly, 
without  the  disturbances  from  the  instrument  which 
are  so  unpleasant  a  feature  of  the  older  machine. 

The  Reniew  seldom  has  to  correct  a  statement 
of  fact  in  its  notes  of  Current  Events ;  but  a  correc- 
tion is  needed  in  respect  to  the  alleged  discovery  of 
an  Egyptian  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  inscriptions  which  gave 
a  pretended  account  of  the  voyage  have  proved  to 
be  forgeries. 

A  process  of  making  rubber  from  naphtha  is  said 
to  be  under  test  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Caucasus. 

Individual  drinking  cups  are  used  on  a  railway 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  of  tough  water- 
proof paper,  to  be  used  once  only,  and  then  thrown 
away. 

Cijiriano  Castro,  ex-President  of  Venezuela,  who 
has  taken  passage  for  that  country  on  a  French 
steamer,  was  .landed  at  Martinique,  by  order  of  the 
French  government ;  and  later  compelled  to  return 
to  Europe  on  another  steamship.  The  British 
government  refused  to  let  him  land  at  Trinidad, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  organize  a  Venezue- 
lan revolution  in  his  favour. 

/\.n  Australian  statesman  suggests  the  formation 
of  a  body  to  be  called  the  Grand  Assembly  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  each  self-governing  British  colony 
should  elect  five  members.  No  recommendation  of 
this  Grand  Assembly,  according  to  his  proposals, 
would  have  the  force  of  law  until  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  tlie  represented  country.  If  the  plan 
is  adopted,  he  believes  it  will  lead  in  time  to  an 
Imperial  Parliament  having  full  legislative  powers. 
Some  such  plan  may  be  brought  before  the  Imperial 
Conference,  which  meets  again  in  191 1. 

Civilization  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  in  Central  Africa,  by  which  the 
country  around  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
has  been  almost  entirely  depopulated  within  the  last 
six  years.  The  disease  is  invariably  fatal.  It  has 
been  known  in  -\frica  for  more  than  a  century;  but 
in  the  old  days,  when  a  tribe  had  no  intercourse  with 
its  neighbotu-s  except  in  the  way  of  warfare,  it  was 
of  local  occurrence.  Now,  with  the  suppression  of 
native  warfare  and  the  increase  of  travel,  it  is  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  check  its  spread,  the  preven- 
ticn  of  which  is  by  far  the  most  serious  problem 
confronting  l^.tiropeans  in  Africa  at  the  present 
time.  It  prevails,  as  yet.  only  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes  that  lie  within  fifteen  degrees  of 
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CANADIAN 


EXCURSION     RATES 


SEATTLE 

VICTORIA 

Alaska  Yukon 

Dominion 

Pacific    Expo- 

Educational 

sition    -     - 

Institute 

June  To  • 

Month  of 

October, 

1909 

■  July,  1909 

CHANCE    TO    VrsiT    BOTH    PLACES 

AT    ONE    RATE 
About  $100.00  Round  Trip 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.R.    C.l'.K,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


CANAOiAN   HISTORY  READINGS. 

There  are  copies  enough    left  to   fill 
orders,  if  you  have  not  already  secured  the 

CANADIAN  HISTORY  LEAFLETS. 
out  do  not  delay.  The  Leaflets  will 
prove  a  treasure  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  Canadian  History.  There  are 
twelve  of  them,  containing  each  about  30 
pages  full  of  interesting  things  about 
Canada.  They  are  really  GIVEN  AWAY. 
To  the  teacher  whose  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Review  is  paid   one   year   in 

advance  from  this  date,  and  who  sends 
OHE  HEW  NAME  with  a  paid  up  sub- 
scription for  one  year  of  one  dollar, 
with  fifteen  cents  for  packing  and  postage, 
the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  will  be  sent. 

Address:  Educational  Review, 
St.JJohn,   N.  B. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOVER  CO..    limited. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 

Strongest  in  the  World 

LIFE     INSURANCE 
AS  A  PROFESSION 

has  taken  rank  within  the  last  few  years  with  law  and  medicine  because 
business  men  everywhere  have  learned  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of 

LIFE     INSURANCE 
AS  A  PROTECTION 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  desiring  to  enter  the  life  insurance  field 
can,  just  now,  make  a  desirable  connection  with  the  St.  John  Agency  of 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE     SOCIETY 

A.  H.  CHIPMAN,  General  Agent 
Royal  Bank  Building,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  Standard  Policy,  endorsed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  issued  by  The  Equitable  is  the  best  life  insurance 
contract  ever  offered—The  best  to  buy— The  easiest  to  sell 

FIRE    l^STJRi^lS^CE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  .f  Toronto.  Lcndon  Assurance  Corpoiaticn  of  Lindcn,lng 
Incorporated  1^51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.      Reprcsenttd  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout   the  Maritime  Provinces. 


the  equator,  the  iiifcclioii,  bcin^ 


i-cycd  chiefly  by 


the  bite  of  an  insect  which  is  nut  found  elsewhere. 

Better  methods  of  lumbering  are  called  for,  as 
under  present  methods  there  is  great  waste  of  the 
bottoms  and  tops  of  trees,  it  has  been  stated  in 
parliament  that  in  one  area  in  I'.ritish  Coltuiibia  this 
waste  was  found  to  be  more  than  nine  thousand 
dollars  a  mile. 

An  uprising  of  the  military  at  Coiistanlin(Ji)le 
caused  a  cliange  of  ministry,  bringing  into  power 
for  the  time  being  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  g(;vernment  ;  and  the  Sultan  was 
supposed  at  least  to  have  given  his  tacit  consent  to 
tile  movement.  .\  larger  military  force  then  march- 
ed to  tile  cit\  to  sup])ort  tile  (  onslitutionalists,  de- 
manding the  ])miishiiu'nt  of  those  responsil)lc 
lor  tlie  uprising.  Later  ailvices  slate  lliat  the  ton- 
stitutionalisls  or  N'oung    Turks  party  have  cai)ture(l 


Constantinople  with  little  opposition  and  but  slight 
loss  of  life,  and  that  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  abdica- 
tion has  ])eeii  forced,  and  his  brother  Mehenimed 
Recliad  I'^ffendi  chosen  as  the  new  ruler  of 
the  empire,  a  man  sixty-five  years  of  age,  not  strong 
physically,  and  ine.xperieiiced  in  affairs.  The  situ- 
ation is  iKjt  without  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 


We  are  told  that  in  hrance  there  are  twenty-eight 
tliousand  sciiools  with  school-gardens  attached  to 
iheni.  It  is  (lifticuU  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
such  an  addition  to  the  school  work. 


"  111    IraniiiiR.''    |in)mlly   said   the  birch, 

"  I   mice  pl;i\t(l  quite  :i  ii.nrl  ; 
W'luiii'vcr   httlc  hoys   were   (lull. 

Why,  1  could  make  'em   Miiarl." 

• — St.  Nicholas. 
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Manual  Training  Department. 

By  F.  Peacock. 
Industrial  Patriotism. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  school  is  to  serve 
the  nation  by  teaching  patriotism — not  that  wordy 
jingle  that  is  sometimes  called  patriotism,  but  a 
deep  and  well-balanced  regard  for  country,  fostered 
and  supported  by  facts  that  will  bear  examination 
and  reflection.  History,  literature,  etc.,  may  serve 
as  good  helps  to  inspire  this  feeling,  but  after  all 
most  young  people  are  more  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent than  the  past.  That  which  the  country  has 
to-day,  and  its  possibilities  for  the  future,  they  feel 
to  be  their  own.  Just  here  is  where  Canadian 
teachers  should  be  strong.  We  are  a  young 
nation,  and  while  we  may  not  yet  be  as  honored 
in  history  or  as  rich  in  literature  as  some  older 
countries,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  resources, 
of  prospects  and  possibilities,  no  teacher  has  a 
stronger  cause  and  better  material  by  means  of 
which  to  inspire  a  wholesome  and  responsible  love 
of  country  than  has  the  Canadian  teacher  in  Cana- 
dian schools. 

But  the  teacher  who  uses  our  unmeasured  latent 
wealth  as  a  means  of  teaching  patriotism  is  but 
poorly  performing  his  duty  if  he  does  not  inspire  in 
his  pupils,  not  only  a  pride  in  it,  but  a  consuming 
desire  to  have  it  used  and  developed.  The  patriot 
is  not  the  man  who  spends  his  time  and  energy 
either  boasting  or  dreaming  about  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  his  country,  but  rather  he  who  uses  his 
abilities  and  activities  to  make  that  country  greater 
^nd  richer  still.  The  more  ability  and  power  the 
latter  has  to  foster  industry,  to  develop  resource,  to 
create  wealth,  to  facilitate  production,  and  to  stimu- 
late material  growth,  the  greater  asset  he  is  to  his 
nation.  Therefore  a  school,  in  order  to  do  the 
maximum  service  for  the  state,  should  deal  with 
these  practical  problems,  as  well  as  with  purely 
academic  ones. 


Valuable  Collection  to  be  Replaced. 

Among  the  losers  by  the  recent  unfortunate  fire 
at  the  Kingston  consolidated  school,  the  manual 
training  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Darling,  sustained  a 
serious  loss  by  the  burning  of  all  her  models,  exer- 
cises, notes  and  drawings.  These  represented  the 
products  of  nine  months'  steady  work  in  the  train- 
ing course  at  the  Provincial   Normal   School,    and 


consisted  not  only  of  woodwork  and  drawings,  but 
also  of  an  extensive  general  course  of  raffia,  card- 
board and  colour  work  for  the  primary  and  middle 
grades.  At  the  suggestion  of  Director  Kidner,  the 
Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association  have  taken 
up  the  matter  of  assisting  to  replace  Miss  Darlingfs 
collection.  Mr.  H.  V.  Hayes,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Morri- 
son, have  kindly  offered  to  donate  the  woodwork 
for  the  first  and  second  year  courses  ;  the  staff  of  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  Normal  School 
will  provide  drawings  and  notes  of  the  full  course, 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  will  contribute  certain 
other  items  of  the  collection  as  may  be  arranged. 


May — that's  the  month  for  gold! 
The  fields  hold  out  their  gowns  of  green 
Till  the  sun  coins  his  yellow  sheen, 
And  fills  them  full  as  they  can  hold 
With  fairy  gold. 

E.  T.  K.,  in  Spectator. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Milltown  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Review  extends  its  congratulations  to  Inspector 
G.  W.  Mersereau,  of  Doaktown,  on  his  appointment  as 
Colonel  of  the  73rd  Regiment. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Kent,  of  Moosejaw, 
Alberta,  were  greatly  shocked  to  hear  of  her  tragic  death 
by  poisoning  early  in  April.  Mrs.  Kent  was  formerly  Miss 
Miriam  Kyle,  of  Gibson,  N.  B.,  and  for  two  years  was 
principal  of  Harcourt  superior  school. 

The  death  of  Miss  Edna  W.  Gilmour,  one  of  St.  John's 
brightest  and  most  capable  teachers,  occurred  in  April  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Three  students  of  Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville, 
N.  B.,  have  won  three  valuable  mathematical  scholarships 
at  Harvard  University  this  year,  Mr.  Lloyd  Dixon,  M^  A., 
of  Sackville,  winning  the  Thayer  scholarship  of  $300;  Mr. 
Roy  D.  Fullerton,  B.  A.,  of  Point  de  Bute,  and  Mr.  C. 
Albert  Oulton,  '09,  of  Lorneville,  each  winning  a  scholar- 
ship valued  at  $150. 

The  friends  of  Professor  Roy  Elliott  Bates,  of  Acadia 
University,  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a  distinguished  honour 
which  has  recently  been  conferred  upon  him.  A  few  days 
ago  he  received  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  one  of  his 
paintings  by  the  committee  of  the  Paris  Salon.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  painting  is  '  September  in  Picardy,'  and  is  the 
result  of  work  done  last  summer  during  his  sojourn  in 
Longpre,  and  at  the  Valley  of  the  Somme. — Wolfville 
Acadian. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  in 
St.    Stephen,   N.   B.,   the  salaries   of   Principal   McFarlane 
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FIRE     INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.        Cash   Assets    Eight   Million    Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B., 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers,                GEN.    AGENTS    MAR.    PROVINCES 

A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age."        ! 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomphsh. 

You    should   at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are   advanced  in   >ears   , 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life.              ' 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantaae  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract   issued   by    the    i 
Confederation  Lifk  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income   for  a   term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at   a  fixed    1 
time  in  the  future.                                                     1 

This  contract  also  provides   insurance  pro-   1 
tection,  and  should  you  die  before    the   date 
the  annuity  commences,   the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

Confederation  Life  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.    MANASCR 

ST.  joHX.'x.  ;b. 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  and  make  little  folks  like 
CHEERFUL        **-*  *^on^^'  ^^  school:     This  is  the  time  to  briyhten  up  your  school-rooms. 
If  you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEMBER — That  you   can  get  from 
oilDoniluniuno         "^  ^  beautiful  paper  chcaoer  than    ever   before.      Send   size   of   schoos 
SUnROUNDINGS        room,  number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  ( this  is  a  good  ex- 
ercise in  arithmetic  for  scholars)  and  we   will   send   cost    and    samples 
Get    our   figures    for    WINDOW      SHADES. 
We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices 
MAPS     Mounted  on  rollers,  and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 
PICTURE      FRAMES 

F.    E.    HOLMAN    &    CO., 

52     KING     STREET,                                            ST.     JOHN,     N.     B. 

Father'.s  like  Tiger  Tea 

Mother's  love  Tiger  Tea 
Boys'   like   to  buy  Tiger  Tea 
Girl's   love  to  buy  Tiger  Tea 

«^*T^^  TIGER  TF,A  pJIe 

AND 

BECAUSE— Boys  and  Girls  save  the  cards  of  every  pack- 
age to^send  with  the  letters  and   try  for  the  545  prizes 
to  be  awarded  in  July,  1909. 

TEACHERS,  AHENTION 

Any  teacher  coming  to  Allierta  should 
write    to    the    undersigned.     If    yoti    can 
come  now  so  much  the  better. 

Write  a   once  to 

W.  B.  SHAW, 

RED  DEER,  Alta. 

and  Mr.  V.  O.  Sullivan,  of  (lie  higli  scliciul,  were  increased 
$icx)  each. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
at  McGill  this  year  is  Mr.  .Martin  J.  Griffin,  C.  M.  G.,  the 
librarian  of  Parliament,  Ottawa.  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  native 
of  Halifax. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Boyle,  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  demon- 
strator in  physics  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  won 
His  Majesty's  Science  Research  Scholarship  of  the  annual 
value  of  il50  sterling,  tenable  for  two  years. 

Miss  E.  Iva  Yerxa,  for  the  past  seven  years  a  teacher 
in  South  Africa,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

"  Some  children  from  the  tr)wn  picking  Mayflowers  at 
.Arcadia  in  the  rear  of  the  schoolhouse  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  started  a  fire  in  the  grass.  The  flames  cauj^ht 
in  the  big  spruce  trees,  which  were  destroyed,  and  sparks 
set  the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  on  fire.  Neighbours  raised 
ladders  and  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire  before  niucii 
damage  was  done.  Had  it  not  been  discovered  just  as  it 
was  in  a  few  minutes,  the  fire  would  have  been  beyond 
control." — Yarmouth  Telegram. 

Teachers  and  parents  cannot  too  urgently  impress  on 
children  the  dangers  of  setting  fire  to  the  dry  grass  in 
early  spring.  Such  a  fire,  fanned  by  a  strong  wind,  may 
soon  get  beyond  control. 


Vancouver  city  is  putting  up  a  fine  normal  school  build- 
ing. Hitherto  the  school  has  had  its  quarters  in  the  high 
school  building. 

The  third  Annual  Playground  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  11-14.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  ex- 
hibition features,  in  which  will  be  shown  winter  activities 
for  the  all-year  work  of  children's  playgrounds,  such  as 
dramatics,  music,  folk  dancing  and  games,  etc.  The 
.\niiual  Playground  Association  of  .America  has  for  its 
worthy  object  the  utilizing  of  all  means  of  recreation 
ihat  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
children. 


RECENT     BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifilin  Company,  of  Boston,  are  be- 
ginning the  publication  this  spring  of  a  series  of  educational 
books  or  monographs,  the  plan  of  which  is  to  present  care- 
fully selected  writings  upon  education  in  convenient  and 
attractive  pocket  editions  at  small  cost.  Special  phases  of 
educational  theory  and  practice  are  to  be  included.  In  the 
number  just  issued  are  four  essays  on  education  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  from  whose  thoughtful  writings  eve-y 
teacher  will  receive  a  fresh  stimulus  in  his  work.  Another 
volume  shortly  to  be  published  will  be  by  President  Kliot, 
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of  Harvard,  entitled,  "  lulucation  for  l-.tficiency.  ( Clotli, 
price  .55   cents  each.      llouRhton,    Mifflin  &  Co.,    Boston). 

Cue's  School  Readers  offer  nuich  new,  fresh  and  inter- 
esting material,  including  stories  of  adventure,  of  humor, 
of  child  life,  of  animal  life,  of  chivalry,  etc.  They  appeal 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  The  selections  are 
of  literary  value,  the  teaching  sound  and  wholesome,  with 
high  ideals.  The  books  are  carefully  graded,  the  illu.i- 
trations  numerous  and  attractive,  and  the  books  admirably 
suited  for  supplementary  use  in  connection  with  any  stand- 
ard series  of  readers.  (Cloth.  Third  Grade  Reader, 
284  pages,  price  40  cents.  Fourth  Grade  Reader,  pages 
360,  price  50  cents.  American  Rook  Company,  New 
York:   Morang   Educational    Company,  Toronto). 

With  numlier  exercises,  diagrams  and  attractive  illus- 
trations, the  Number  Primer  presents  a  novelty  to  the  child 
mind  that  will  at  once  make  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression. 
It  is  capable  of  great  results,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  bright 
teacher  will  secure  interest  and  rapid  progress  of  little 
ones  in  arithmetic.  It  is  intended  from  the  first  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupil.  (  Cloth,  pages  176,  price  30  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York ;  Morang  Educational 
Company,  Toronto). 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company  have  just  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Six  Orations  of  Cicero,  comprising  the  Four 
Orations  against  Catiiinc,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  the 
Oration  for  Archias.  These  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  but  the  Catilines  have  been  treated  with  especial 
fulness,  since  it  is  with  them  that  the  study  of  Cicero  is 
usually  begun.  The  new  edition  is  a  model  of  beauty  in 
the  arts  of  binding,  illustration  and  printing.  (Half 
leather,  pages  226.  mailing  price  $1.10.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston). 

In  the  Canadian  edition  of  Stowell's  Escntials  of  Health 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  give  a  concise  and  effective 
text  on  this  important  suliject.  The  book  has  recently  been 
prescribed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia,  and 
a  section  on  tuberculosis  by  C.  J.  Fagan,  M.  D.,  provincial 
health  officer  of  Victoria,  1!.  C,  has  been  added  in  view  of 
the  general  interest  on  this  subject.  (Cloth,  pages  315. 
The   Educational   Rook   Company,  Toronto). 

Since  its  first  appearance  in  1833,  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
has  remained  one  of  the  favourite  German  school  classics 
in  this  country.  Tlie  new  edition,  which  has  just  been 
puldishcd  by  Ginn  &  Company,  is  based  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  Schiller's  sources  and  an  explanation  of  the 
historical  details  of  the  work.  The  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabulary,  are  very  complete,  and  the  binding  and  print- 
ing of  a  most  artistic  character.  (Cloth,  xlii-l-361  pages, 
mailing  price  85  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Roston). 

I)er  Fluch  dcr  Schonheil  ("the  Curse  of  Beauty.")  the 
plot  of  which  is  b;isc(l  on  tlio  background  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  is  .-i  story  told  in  Richl's  simple,  easy  and 
straightforward  style,  with  rai)id  action  throughout.  It  is 
an  admirable  text  for  use  by  second  or  third-year  pupils 
in  the  high  school,  or  beginners  in  college,  as  it  furnishes 
material  for  high  literary  (|uality  for  translation  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplies  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion. (Cloth,  xiv-(-i37  pages,  mailing  price  45  cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Roston). 


Iloadfey's  Physical  Laboratory  Handbook  is  a  collection 
of  sixty-two  laboratory  experiments  covering  the  various 
topics  usually  taken  up  in  secondary  schools.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  selected  with  care,  and  apparatus  required 
is  not  elaborate.  (Cloth,  pages  107,  price  50  cents.  Am- 
erican Book  Company,  New  York ;  Morang  Educational 
Company,  Toronto). 

The  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes  is  a  delightful  and  en- 
tertaining book  for  young  children,  with  graded  reading 
matter  made  up  from  carefully  chosen  illustrations. 
(Cloth,  pages  126,  price  30  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company,  Roston). 

Wendell  H.  Shaw  will  publish  early  in  the  fall  under 
one  cover  two  songs, — one  entitled  "  Normal  School," 
which  was  wrfnen  by  him  while  in  attendance  at  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  of  N.  R.,  and  which  was  so 
kindly  received  by  the  students  and  teachers.  The 
other  is  entitled  "  The  Rraves  of  the  Nation,"  and  is 
"  dedicated  to  the  teachers  of  Canada.''  The  latter 
song  is  written  for  teachers'  use  in  conventions  and 
institutes.  Mr,  E.  Cadwallader,  of  the  Normal  School, 
1-redericton,  has  written  the  music  for  both. 

The  "Canadian  Magazine"  for  May  is  an  interesting 
number.  Resides  the  timely  articles  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  Canadian  readers  and  stories,  there  are 
clever  nature  and  character  sketches. 


Education  Department,  New  Brunswick. 

OflBcial  Notices. 

The  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  present  term  is  124, 
except  ill  St.  John,  where  the  number  is  123. 

The  last  day  of  the  present  term  is  Wednesday,  June 
30th,  and  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  is  Thursday, 
August  I2th.  except  in  districts  which  have  eight  weeks' 
vacation,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  20  (2).  In 
such  districts  the  first  day  of  the  term  will  be  Thursday, 
.\ugust  26th. 

DEIWRT .MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
The  dates  on  which  the  next  Departmental  Examinations 
will  begin  are  as  follows ; 

Normal  School,  Third  Class May  25th. 

Normal  School,  Higher  Classes June  8th. 

High    School   Entrance June  21st. 

Normal    School    Entrance July    6th. 

University  Matriculation  and    J  ■,  ,     g^. 

High  School  Leaving,  ( 

The  above  examinations  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  as  given  in  the  School  Manual. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  see  that  their  pupils  who  intend 
to  present  themselves  for  Normal  School  Entrance  or  for 
the  Matriculation  and  High  School  Leaving  Examinations 
shall  have  their  applications,  with  the  required  fee,  for- 
warded to  reach  the  Inspector  in  whose  district  they  wish 
to  write  the  examinations,  not  later  than  the  last  day  of 
May.  J.  R.  INCH, 

Chief  Supt.  Education, 
Education  Office,  April  23rd,  1909. 
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